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Vol.   X.  SEPTEMBER,  1889.  No.  i. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

BY  BARR  FERREE. 

THE  question  of  the  relation  of  examination  to  education  iar 
perplexing,  not  from  any  inherent  difficulty  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  a  servant 
that  has  so  long  been  in  such  general  use.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  examination  as  of  education.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  towards  masses,  and  this  rule  obtains  in  education  as  in  all 
other  subjects.  We  do  not  now  limit  education  to  the  few,  to 
those  whose  natural  inclination  leads  them  to  seek  a  life  of  study, 
but  each  individual  is  expected  to  have  more  or  less  knowledge. 
Every  child  is  expected  —  and  in  many  cases  compelled  —  to  spend 
a  certain  specified  time  in  the  schools,  and  no  matter  what  his 
tastes  or  his  future  prospects  may  be,  he  is  pushed  on  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  higher  education.  For  this  purpose  the  assistance  of 
examinations  ha&  been  called  in,  and  in  this  way  the  servant  has^ 
become  the  master.  Examinations  are  conducted  for  two  purposes: 
for  finding  out  what  a  student  knows,  and  for  forcing  those  to 
study  who  would  not  do  so  otherwise,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  have  no  taste  nor  use  for  the  knowledge  they  are  gaining. 
These  points  require  some  elaboration. 

I. 

Examinations  for  ascertaining  knowledge.  It  is  a  question  of 
some  moment  whether  an  examination  based  on  written  questions 
and  with  written  answers  really  accomplishes  its  desired  end. 
These  examinations  invariably  rest  heaviest  on  the  best  students. 
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who  feel  the  necessity  of  preparation  and  realize  the  danger  and 
the  disgrace  of  failure.  These  men  enter  the  examination  hall 
fully  realizing  the  responsibilities  before  them.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  no  cramming,  or  of  reducing  it  to  a  minimum.  No  exami- 
nation has  yet  taken  place  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given,  for 
which  the  best,  the  most  careful  and  studious,  the  most  attentive 
and  quick  have  not  made  weeks  of  preparation  in  the  way  of 
review  and  in  memorizing  certain  facts.  The  traditions  of  many 
colleges  abound  with  stories  of  particular  questions  the  professors 
are  sure  to  ask,  and  no  matter  how  careful  a  student  may  be,  nor 
how  thorough  and  wide  his  general  knowledge,  the  very  fact  tliat 
he  is  possessed  of  these  qualities  and  is  anxious  to  make  a  good 
mark,  concentrates  his  attention  upon  these  points.  As  a  natural 
consequence  he  is  apt  to  fail  on  other  and  perhaps  more  essential 
particulars.  The  weeks  prior  to  an  examination  in  any  medical  or 
law  school  are  devoted  to  the  hardest  kind  of  study,  and  it  is  so  in 
most  of  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  universities. 

A  written  examination  with  marks  is  not,  in  truth,  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  general  knowledge,  but  specific.  A  student  in  history, 
for  example,  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  sequence  of 
events ;  he  may  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject ;  he  may  know  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  ;  he  may  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  life  of 
K^aesar  and  its  relations  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  be  quite  incapa- 
ble of  giving  the  exact  date  of  his  deaths  or  even  particulars  of 
his  victories.  It  is  important  to  know  that  Caesar  conquered  Gaul, 
but  not  particularly  essential  to  know  when  these  conquests  were 
made.  In  an  examination  calling  for  minute  details  —  and  very 
many  are  such  —  the  student  may  fail,  and  fail  grievously,  though 
his  general  knowledge  be  fairly  accurate. 

While  such  is  the  condition  of  things  with  the  attentive  students 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  obtains  with  the  indifferent  ones. 
These  latter  gentlemen  exhibit  cramming  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. The  indifferent  student  undertakes  to  compress  into  a  few 
weeks  the  work  of  months,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes this  end  are  both  numerous  and  singular.  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  will  actually'  undertake  to  study  and  review  whole 
textbooks  in  a  week  that  really  require  months  for  a  thorough 
mastering.  This  is  the  real  cram,  the  genuine  article,  the  dread 
of  the  teacher.     Sometimes  a  tutor  is  called  in,  and  the  operation 
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conducted  under  organized  direction.  More  frequently  —  in  the 
ordinary  colleges  at  all  events  —  the  student  will  make  his  prep- 
aration in  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  He  will  take  his  geometry 
or  his  conic  sections,  for  example,  and  spend  an  entire  night  — 
more  if  necessary  —  in  copying  out  all  the  problems  on  small  rolls 
of  paper.  His  Caesar,  or  his  German  reader,  will  be  carefully  inter, 
lined,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  the  most  difficult  parte.  Other 
textbooks,  which  do  not  permit  of  either  of  these  modes  of  treat- 
ment, have  their  covers  removed,  the  superfluous  sheete  thrown 
out,  the  margins  cut  down,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  convenient 
size  for  an  inner  pocket.  Armed  with  these  weapons,  the  delin- 
quent boldly  faces  his  examiner  if  he  finds  it  impossible  to  hide 
behind  his  back,  and  passes  the  ordeal  as  best  he  may.  One  other 
preparation  is  necessary,  and  that  is  to  secure  a  seat  near  the  best 
man.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  sun  on  a  hot  day  is  not 
more  direct  or  powerful  than  the  absorption  of  knowledge  that  fol- 
lows this  master-move.  By  a  proper  and  careful  use  of  these 
means,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  used,  the  most  careless  stu- 
dent is  enabled  to  pass  a  tolerable  examination. 

So  general  and  thorough  is  the  practice  of  cheating  in  very 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  that  any  comparison  of  stu- 
dente  by  marks  is  grossly  unfair.  It  is  so  generally  expected  that 
the  better  studente  shall  help  their  less  industrious  companions, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  the  system.  The  result  is 
disastrous  in  many  ways.  Knowledge  that  it  has  taken  one  man 
months  to  gain,  is  transferred  in  five  minutes  to  others  who  may 
never  have  opened  a  textbook.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  a 
duplication  of  papers,  and  as  all  are  marked  on  an  arithmetical 
basis,  the  relative  position  of  the  most  attentive  and  the  most 
indifferent  may  be  identical. 

The  question  of  cheating  in  examinations  is  a  very  grave  one, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  is  quite  unknown  by  the  average 
teacher.  In  many  cases  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  as 
general  as  it  really  is,  and  will  close  their  eyes  to  it.  Yet  the 
present  writer  has  attended  examinations  in  which  the  object 
seemed  to  be,  not  who  would  write  the  best  paper,  but  who  could 
cheat  the  most  without  being  detected.  He  has  seen  the  professor 
who  was  conducting  the  examination  take  out  a  book  and  begin 
to  read,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  simultaneously  there  were 
numerous  other  books  taken  out,  and  some  very  hard  and  careful 
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reading  ensued,  in  which  all  the  participants  save  one  made  copious 
notes. 

In  no  part  of  an  undergraduate's  career  does  so  much  duplicity, 
so  much  fraud,  so  much  absolute  theft  occur,  as  during  an  exami- 
nation. A  teacher  will  spend  six  months  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  moral  science.  He  may  illustrate  his  subject  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  taken  from  all  time  and  all  sources.  He  may  bring  it 
vividly  before  his  students  and  impress  firmly  upon  their  minds 
the  importance  of  the  precepts  laid  down,  and  yet  when  he  begins 
an  examination  he  will  have  his  most  elementary  law  violated. 
Just  80  long  as  there  are  written  examinations  with  set  questions 
and  marks,  just  so  long  will  the  laws  of  moral  science  be  thrust  to 
one  side,  and  our  young  men  familiarize  themselves  with  methods 
of  throwing  dust  and  of  fraud  they  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  in 
after  life.  It  may  be  somewhat  novel  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
examinations  on  moral  grounds,  but  there  are  certainly  reasons  for 
so  doing.  Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  religious  or  sectarian 
influence  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with 
modern  ideas  of  correct  morality  to  afford  young  men  such  ample 
and  complete  facilities  for  the  practice  of  deceit  as  are  furnished 
by  an  ordinary  collegiate  course.  And  in  these  days  when  fraud 
and  corruption  are  rampant  on  every  side,  and  are  rapidly  eating 
away  our  social  and  political  life,  every  element  that  tends  in  this 
direction,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  should  be  at  once  abolished. 

To  return  once  more,  however,  to  the  original  question :  Do 
written  examinations  afford  a  safe  criterion  of  knowledge  ?  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  with  set  questions  they  do  not.  As  has 
been  remarked,  the  good  and  the  bad  students  are  not  unfre- 
quently  on  the  same  footing.  Papers  are  exchanged  and  answers 
copied  with  a  surprising  facility.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  while  one's 
general  knowledge  may  be  very  complete,  a  date  or  a  specific  piece 
of  information  may  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  and  worry  of  the  final 
test.  In  a  subject  like  history,  for  illustration,  the  teacher  may 
have  spent  some  time  on  the  philosophy  of  the  branch  —  a  part 
having  peculiar  fascination  for  the  better  class  of  students  —  while 
the  examination  paper,  being  prepared  for  the  average  student  —  a 
term  frequently  synonymous  with  the  worst — is  made  up  of  sub- 
jects  which,  being  in  the  textbook,  may  have  been  but  lightly 
touched  upon,  and  which  may,  therefore,  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  very  men  who  have  followed  the  teacher  most  attentively.     In 
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examinations  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  do  not  obtain  information 
as  to  a  student's  general  knowledge,  nor  do  we  learn  whether  one 
man  knows  more  than  another.  All  that  is  ascertained,  at  the 
best,  is  that  some  men  know  some  facts.  As  to  their  general 
knowledge  or  even  as  to  the  identity  of  the  particular  student  — 
owing  to  the  various  methods  in  vogue  for  passing  an  examination 
—  we  are  in  ignorance. 

Oral  examinations  are  not  open  to  so  many  objections.  At  all 
events  they  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge,  and  by  a  few  brief  questions,  he  can  readily 
ascertain  whether  the  student  really  knows  anything  about  the 
subject  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  studied  or  crammed.  Oral 
examinations  with  marks  are,  however,  ver}^  diflPerent  things.  If 
written  examinations  with  marks  should  be  abolished  for  injuring 
the  morals  of  the  students,  oral  examinations  with  marks  should 
be  done  away  with  for  the  harm  they  do  the  morals  of  the  teacher. 
Theoretically,  a  teacher  is  a  thoroughly  just  and  fair  man ;  in 
reality  he  is  very  frail  and  human,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
annoying  events  of  the  day.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any 
man  to  conduct  an  oral  examination  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  men 
and  mark  them  to  a  uniform  scale  with  any  degree  of  fairness. 
Doubtless  there  are  men  who  consider  themselves  fully  equal  to 
the  task.  There  are  men  whose  consciences  are  such  delicate 
apparatuses  that  they  will  lie  awake  half  the  night  debating 
whether  A  is  entitled  to  9  or  10  for  a  certain  answer.  There  are 
men  who  will  prepare  for  an  examination  with  fasting  and  with 
prayer,  and  with  a  solemn  self-consecration  to  the  task,  and  who 
will  weigh  each  answer  as  carefully  as  though  the  safety  of  their 
souls  depended  on  reaching  the  truth.  Yet  with  all  this  they  fail 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  oral  examination  of  an  ordinary 
sized  class.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  instructor  will  be  be- 
ginning to  feel  harrassed,  for  students  are  never  so  backward  as  in 
an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hour  his  nerves  will  be 
disordered ;  by  the  third,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, and  his  care  in  marking  will  have  vanished,  and  if  by  chance 
there  are  any  victims  left  they  will  be  rushed  through  in  order  to 
make  an  end.  And  these  marks  which  are  all  intended  to  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  will  have  been  made  by  several  different 
persons.  Yet  there  are  men  who  delude  themselves  with  their 
fairness ! 
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Examinations  for  marks,  either  written  with  set  questions,  or 
oral,  must  be  rejected  on  the  simple  grounds  of  not  showing  any 
general  or  absolute  knowledge,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  morality. 

II. 

Are  examinations  useful  in  forcing  a  student  to  study,  or  in 
acquiring  knowledge  for  which  he  has  either  not  taste  or  use  ? 
Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  limited  to  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  present  question  calls  for  a  glance  at  the  lower 
portions  of  the  educational  fabric.  No  part  of  a  student's  life  is 
so  dull,  so  aimless,  so  stupid,  so  devoid  of  interest  as  the  time 
spent  in  acquiring  the  rudiments.  The  total  want  of  interest 
manifested  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  is  appalling. 
The  examination  system  is  there  carried  to  excess.  Everything  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  teachers  are,  in  most  instances,  appointed 
by  the  combined  influence  of  examinations  and  politics.  General 
ability,  inclination,  or  the  numerous  minor  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  successful  teacher  are  ignored.  All  is  subservient  to 
a  system. of  marks.  The  elements  are,  in  truth,  essentially  unin- 
teresting. At  the  very  beginning,  not  unfrequently,  a  child  will 
manifest  some  interest  through  the  very  novelty  of  the  new  life. 
This,  however,  speedily  gives  way  to  a  prolonged  feeling  of  indif- 
ference. Teaching  by  rote  is  sufficient  to  dull  the  senses  of  any 
man  or  woman,  and  the  usual  course  of  study  laid  down  in  the 
lower  schools,  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  grammar,  are  not 
such  as  to  create  much  enthusiasm  in  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil.  As  there  is  nothing  interesting  to  be  learned,  some  element 
must  be  introduced  to  make  the  students  attend  to  their  tasks. 
The  examination  system  is  called  into  use,  and  has,  at  present, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  evolution. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  its  use.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  boys  and  girls  hate  the  very  idea  of  study.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  indicate  why,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  they  do.  Some 
means  must  be  invented  to  induce  them  to  attend  to  their  books, 
and  here  again  the  examination  is  held  before  them  as  a  terrible 
operation  that  they  must  undergo.  Hence  it  is  that  these  two  ele- 
ments, entering  so  largely  into  the  life  of  the  pupil  in  the  public 
schools,  have  so  increased  the  evils  of  examinations.  In  the  huge 
masses  of  these  schools  anything  like  personal  instruction,  indi- 
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vidual  examination,  and  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  subject  in  hand, 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  But  because  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  found  is  no  reason  why  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  the  statement  that  as  we  know  nothing  better  we  must 
use  what  we  have.  A  great  evil  exists  in  these  great  American 
schools,  and  some  time  it  must  be  eradicated.  The  sooner  the 
attempt  is  made  to  do  so,  the  sooner  will  the  general  standard  of 
the  intellect  of  the  country  be  raised. 

Right  here  in  these  elementary  schools  the  fundamental  evils  of 
the  examination  are  to  be  found.  In  other  words,  here  it  is  that 
the  idea  originates  that  they  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  force 
study.  As  a  result  no  real  knowledge  is  gained,  but  a  general 
impression  is  made  of  so  many  hours  a  day  passed  in  a  tread-mill. 
The  most  impossible  problems  in  arithmetic,  the  longest  and  most 
unused  words  in  spelling,  the  location  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  in  geography,  the  parsing  of  the  most  difficult  sentences 
in  grammar  are  selected  for  purposes  of  examination.  The  puz- 
zles of  a  family  story  paper  are  mild  and  exhilarating  compared  to 
the  usual  questions  in  a  public  school  examination.  In  geography, 
for  example,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  name  all  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  and  west.  Every  stream  that 
the  size  of  the  map  permits  to  be  named  is  memorized  in  order 
from  north  to  south.  In  trigonometry  or  in  algebra  he  is  expected 
to  state  certain  theorems  in  numerical  order,  and  when  he  is  asked 
what  the  CLXXIX  Theorem  is,  is  expected  to  state  it  at  once.  In 
history  he  is  supposed  to  name  with  great  accuracy  the  date  of 
the  inauguration  of  each  president.  Not  one  of  these  things  have 
any  direct  relation  to  true  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  but  they  are 
fair  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  study  required  in  the  lower  schools. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  to  such  subjects  and  such  methods  some 
other  means  than  interest  must  be  used  in  order  to  induce  any  sort 
of  work. 

Perhaps  such  cases  as  these  will  serve  to  explain  why  so  many 
of  the  public  school  children  forget  the  facts  they  have  learned  in 
so  short  a  time.  A  course  in  gmmmar  is  extended  through  several 
years,  and  not  a  little  care  taken  with  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
time  is  so  much  wasted  as  that  spent  on  this  subject.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  large  a  number  of  public  school  pupils  use  the  most  atro- 
cious grammar.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  home 
and  of  associates,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  subject  of 
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80  much  impoitance,  and  one  on  which  so  much  time  is  spent, 
would  at  least  show  some  results.  That  it  does  not,  in  spite  of 
examinations,  certainly  opens  the  question  of  their  general  useful- 
ness. A  pupil  may  pass  a  good  examination,  but  if  he  can  make 
no  practical  use  of  a  subject,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  really 
knows  it  ?  Why,  then,  grind  ourselves  down  with  examinations 
if  they  cannot  accomplish  this  very  reasonable  end  ? 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  a  very  similar  state  of 
things  exists.  Students  who  take  no  interest  in  their  studies  aim 
only  to  pass,  regardless  of  consequences  or  of  methods.  Nothing 
is  actually  learned,  simply  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  that  is  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  passed.  No  real  work  is  done,  for 
those  who  would  do  any  would  work  without  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  the  examination.  As  a  means  of  forcing  the  laggard  to  do 
something  the  examination  is  not  without  merit,  but  when  the 
actual  volume  of  work  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  it  is  worth  the  labor  involved.  It  is  for  these  very  indiffer- 
ent students  that  the  examination  is  defended ;  but  are  we  to 
burden  ourselves  with  this  tremendous  load  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lazy,  the  stupid,  and  the  indifferent?  Are  we  to  ram  knowledge 
into  heads  by  means  of  an  examination  and  make  all  mankind  suf- 
fer for  the  operation  ?  If  schools  and  colleges  are  for  the  impart- 
ing of  knowledge  the  examination  must  be  dispensed  with ;  if 
they  are  simply  institutions  for  training  in  mental  discipline  they 
should  also  l)e  abolished.  Mental  discipline  is  little  more  than  the 
exercise  of  the  memory  and  the  power  of  concentrating  attention. 
If  this  is  the  aim  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  abolish  them  at 
once,  and  send  our  boys  and  our  young  men  out  in  the  streets. 
Let  them  pass  and  repass  rapidly  before  store  windows,  and  en- 
deavor, in  a  rapid  glance,  to  see  and  remember  the  various  objects 
displayed,  and  let  the  operation  be  repeated  until  the  contents  of 
the  whole  window  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  mind.  Then,  in  truth,  we 
will  have  mental  training  without  tlie  worry,  and  bother,  and  care, 
and  anxiety  of  examinations,  and  the  elect  who  do  not  require  arti- 
ficial stimulus  will  be  permitted  to  devote  themselves  to  that  study 
which  is  the  basis  of  an  intellectual  life. 

III. 

The  advocates  of  examinations,  in  the  present  discussion,  have 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  called 
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most  loudly  for  their  discontinuance  have  failed  to  point  out  a 
substitute  for  them.  This  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  An  evil  is  acknowledged  to  exist ;  it  should  there- 
fore be  abolished.  Surely  the  alternative  caimot  be  woi-se  than 
the  present  reality.  The  subject  of  the  relations  between  exami- 
nation and  education  have  now  been  sufficiently  studied  to  pemiit 
actual  experiment  with  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been 
offered  from  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The  subject 
is  one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  too  much,  but  it  is  also  one 
that  calls  for  action.  It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  a  sudden 
and  complete  abandonment  of  examinations  on  all  sides,  but  surely 
there  are  men  who  have  sufficient  courage  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made.  A  modest  step  in 
the  right  direction  would  be  to  examine  topically.  Give  the  stu- 
dent ample  time  and  opportunity  with  a  wide  margin  of  subject, 
and  let  him  tell  or  write  out  as  much  as  he  can  within  certain  lim- 
its. Make  the  examination,  not  a  series  of  identical  answers,  the 
very  reading  of  which  is  liable  to  produce  congestion  of  the  bmin 
and  a  dozen  minor  ills,  but  a  simple  story  of  the  knowledge  the 
student  has  gained.  In  some  branches  such  a  system  is  not  prac- 
ticable, especially  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  and  in  these  great 
care  is  required.  In  these  branches  a  favorite  suggestion  is  the 
use  of  original  problems,  so  as  to  show  a  knowledge  of  principles 
and  their  practical  application.  But  the  heat  of  an  examination  is 
not  a  good  place  to  judge  of  the  iK)wers  of  application.  The  good 
students  are  too  nervous,  and  the  bad  ones  too  indifferent.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  topical  examinations  cannot  help  being 
fairer  than  those  that  call  for  the  knowledge  of  specific  facts.  It 
is  easy,  in  such  an  examination,  to  distinguish  between  work  and 
play,  between  study  and  cram.  Such  a  test  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  better  students,  and  dreaded  by  the  worse.  These  last  will 
know  that  without  constant  work  throughout  the  term  it  will  be 
impossible  to  write  a  satisfactory  paper.  And  further,  if  the 
examination  is  held  without  notice,  as  it  should  be,  cramming  will 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  two  objects  of  examina- 
tions will  therefore  be  accomplished.  They  Avill  show  Avhat  the 
student  really  knows,  by  inviting  him  to  tell  as  much  as  he  can  on 
essential  points,  and  they  will  compel  the  indifferent  ones  to  give 
attention  to  their  work,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  pass. 
And  finally  they  will  afford  no  opportunities  for  that  bugbear  of 
examiners,  cramming. 
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In  the  schools,  especially  the  lower  schools  of  our  public  system, 
these  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply.  We  cannot  well  hold 
topical  examinations  on  the  rudiments.  But  we  can  at  least  do 
away  with  catch  questions  and  traps.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
lately  to  collect  amusing  replies  to  examination  questions.  These 
collections  teach  the  utter  failure  of  many  of  the  modern  methods. 
They  are  largely  based  on  questions  that  would  not  be  thought  of 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  perplexing  the  child.  All  this  is 
out  of  place  in  sensible  teaching,  but  just  so  long  as  there  are 
teachers  unacquainted  with  the  broader  views  of  the  ends  and  aims 
of  education  they  will  continue  to  be  asked  and  passed  around  the 
world  as  specimens  of  childish  stupidity.  The  great  need  of  the 
lower  schools  is  the  abolition  of  catch  questions,  the  propounding 
of  difficult  problems,  the  insisting  on  unimportant  details,  and  a 
thorough  circulation  of  good  common  sense  among  the  teachers. 
An  instructor  of  the  young,  especially  in  the  earliest  years,  has  the 
means  at  his  hands  to  powerfully  impress  the  minds  committed  to 
his  care.  He  can^  to  a  great  degree,  influence  them  for  the  good 
or  for  the  right.  He  can  make  good,  law-abiding  citizens  of  them, 
or  he  can  make  careless,  indifferent,  thoughtless,  fretful  men.  He 
can,  if  he  choose,  become  the  most  active  influence  in  these  young 
lives,  and  yet  how  few  grasp  at  the  opportunities  thrust  upon 
them.  The  mechanical  system  of  our  public  schools  wearies  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  The  one  is  viewed  by  the  other  as  a  machine 
bound  to  do  so  much  work  every  day,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  it 
is  done.  It  is  time  that  this  is  changed.  Our  schools  must  hold 
their  proper  place  as  guides  for  good  in  the  life  of  our  children. 
The  teachers  must  become  inspired  with  the  nature  and  importance 
of  their  work,  and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
this  direction  because  we  may  not  see  the  end. 


THE  longer  I  live,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  difference 
between  men,  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  in- 
significant, is  energy  and  incincihle  determination^  —  a  purpose  once 
fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  oppor- 
tunities, will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it. 

Sir  S.  Fowell  Buxton. 
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SPOTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  TRAINING, 

BY  ADELINE  A.  KNIGHT. 

WHEN  our  classes  read  Xenophon's  speech  to  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand on  that  fateful  morning  when  Cyrus  was  dead,  and 
how  he  managed  by  vote  the  long  march  to  the  sea,  we  lead  the 
boys  and  girls  to  observe  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  popular  insti- 
tutions were  carried  into  the  field ;  that  his  army  was  a  common- 
wealth. 

His  steel-clad  host  has  vanished.  There  is  nothing  left  but  the 
plain  story  of  its  march  through  countries  of  interminable  extent 
and  stillness,  when  some  village  whose  strange  sweet  name  savored 
of  dates  and  of  palm  wine  veiled  itself  behind,  and  leagues  and 
leagues  away  and  around  spread  glimmering  sheets  of  sand.  But 
we,  earth  dwellers  of  today,  are  for  the  moment  all  there  is  left 
to  represent  the  great  of  history ;  and  we  find  ourselves  put  for 
life  in  another  republic,  in  which  to  expend  what  force  and  fire  is 
in  each  of  us.  Our  republic  possesses  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greeks, 
and  it  has  similar  drawbacks  of  weakness  within.  Its  enemies  are 
not  lithe  figures  flashing  to  and  fro,  mercurial  and  savage.  They 
are  keen  people  who  stingingly  comment  on  us.  They  pronounce 
our  thinking  more  or  less  raw,  underbred,  vague  and  ineffectual. 

The  truth  is  largely  with  our  scorners  in  this  regard.  There  are 
people  everywhere  who  are  conscious  of  not  knowing  how  to  study^ 
of  not  knowing  how  to  think,  and  who  feel  that  the  results  of  their 
thinking  are  largely  erroneous.  A  person  of  my  acquaintance  of 
this  class,  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  spent  about  six 
terms  in  the  schoolroom.  One  term  only  was  in  a  public  school. 
The  grading  of  this  was  poor,  and  not  much  time  was  given  to  the 
Uttle  folks.  He  cannot  recall  one  mental  stimulus  gained  by  the 
term;  no  doubt,  though,  the  tuneful  singing,  the  teacher's  pleas- 
ant ways,  and  the  afternoon  lights  and  shadows  playing  upon  the 
walls  against  which  small  heads  leaned  sleepily,  had  a  civilizing 
influence.  The  other  school  life  of  this  period  was  in  a  private 
school  decidedly  a  refuge  of  the  plucked,  and  not  a  place  of  learn- 
ing.    Long,  sunny  vacations  stretched  between  these  fragments  of 
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schooling.  At  thii-teen  he  was  given  a  term  at  boarding  school 
and  a  vacation  until  fifteen,  when  a  drill  at  a  public  school  of  fine 
character  began,  and  did  something  to  round  a  very  unsymmetri- 
-cal  mind.  At  seventeen,  in  a  fit  of  unrest,  the  pupil  left  school,  to 
teach. 

My  friend  drifted  easily  out  of  the  country  schoolroom  —  to 
which  he  had  brought  a  mere  impulse  of  change — to  his  father's 
ix)bacco  farm.  Here  he  rose  early,  directed  Canadian  field  hands 
vigorously,  and  was  too  tired  after  supper  to  find  any  refreshment 
in  literature.  He  had  plenty  of  money,  from  his  father's  mistaken 
notion  about  the  rights  of  boys  who  work  hard  ;  and  a  silk-coated 
trotter  and  light  buggy  carried  him  through  the  solemn  stillness  of 
twilight  to  a  billiard  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  decorous  vil- 
lage. 

After  a  strict  morning  church  going,  Sunday  afternoons  were 
tedious ;  whist  "  in  the  boys'  room  "  whiled  them  away.  The  boys 
were  not  usually  scrupulously  conscientious,  and  did  not  think  the 
Oolden  Rule  could  be  obeyed.  They  did  not  believe  the  creeds 
read  to  them  when  they  joined  the  church,  but  they  had  a  horror 
of  dissent  which  took  people  out  of  the  church.  By  and  by  my 
friend  married,  with  little  thought  of  the  sacredness  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  like  his  friends  around  him,  moved  into  a  house  too  fine 
for  a  country  village,  and  sat  down  to  a  table  lavishly  supplied 
with  plated  silver.  The  community  of  cousins  now  spent  Sabbath 
afternoons  lounging  in  each  other's  houses,  with  conversation 
depending  upon  mere  impulse  in  its  selection  of  subjects. 

Tobacco  was  overproduced,  finally,  and  the  general  shrinkages 
touched  my  friend  unmistakably.  A  talent  for  bargaining  has 
kept  him  on  his  feet,  but  his  house  is  painful  to  visit,  with  its 
shabby  gorgeousness  and  worn  velvet  chairs.  No  new  books  are  in 
it.  A  magazine  is  sometimes  lying  about  —  a  fashion  magazine. 
He  has  a  thin  lacquer  of  polish  and  a  real  ignorance  and  mental 
impoverishment.  And  so  this  person  goes  on  toward  his  grave  ; 
this  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  inheriting  its  strange  web  of 
belief  and  unbelief.  A  better  education  would  have  jostled  him 
against  the  thought  of  the  world  and  might  have  given  him  some 
philosophy.  As  it  is,  he  has  little  confidence  in  principles,  does 
not  believe,  does  not  dare  to  quite  disl^elieve,  and  is  easily  influ- 
enced by  low  grades  of  thought  in  politics  and  social  science.  If 
my  friend  were  "  in  business  "  as  town  pursuits  are  usually  named, 
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he  would  live  well,  drive  a  pretty  turnout,  and  be  sharp  and  sly. 
When  men  of  his  sib  emigrate  to  the  West,  they  soon  absent  them- 
selves from  church,  listen  silently  to  the  apostles  of  various  isms, 
but  still  listen,  and  in  the  end  contribute  to  the  moral  deterioration 
of  the  community. 

The  class  to  which  my  acquaintance  belongs  shows  lifelessnesa 
before  error.  It  has  no  force.  Much  of  this  defect  is  due  to  lack 
of  discipline,  restraint,  and  courage  in  the  trying  years  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  A  part  of  this  discipline  family  life 
should  have  given,  but  failed  to  give  ;  otherwise,  the  stimulus  of  & 
real  teacher  —  the  person  of  quick,  deep  sympathies  —  who  could 
set  thought  and  fancy  flashing  between  soul  and  soul  was  needful. 
A  desultory  education  of  a  careless  type  and  a  parental  interest 
of  minimum  value  have  withered  and  maimed  this  man's  value  as 
badly  as  an  ice  storm  distorts  and  disfigures  the  maples  of  a  New 
England  village. 

In  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  there  is  a  village  hidden  in  a 
fold  of  the  hills,  but  proclaiming  its  vitality  by  a  blue  pillar  of 
smoke  from  the  great  factory  which  makes  it  Uve.  On  the  first 
morning  of  a  school  year  the  teacher  of  the  Intermediate  room 
noticed  a  new  boy  of  unusually  good  appearance.  He  was  four- 
teen probably,  Irish  unmistakably,  erect,  good  looking,  carefully 
neat,  and  with  some  reserve  of  manner.  He  was  respected  by  the 
school  children  because  he  had  earned  a  man's  wages  in  the  fac- 
tory where  there  was  "  a  steady  place  "  for  him  if  he  liked.  His 
father  had  removed  him  to  the  schoolroom  —  somewhat  against 
his  son's  will — from  a  determination  to  give  his  boy  opportuni- 
ties. John  submitted  with  indifference,  and  certainly  looked  indis- 
posed to  give  trouble.  For  a  few  weeks  his  deportment  was  one 
hundred.  During  that  time  the  school  was  put  in  running  order, 
and  he  found  himself  tryingly  behind  his  juniors.  For  instance, 
he  read  aloud  but  poorly,  and  failed  constantly  in  geography.. 
The  teacher  compassionately  allowed  him  separate  recitations  in 
arithmetic,  but  his  awkward  figures  laboriously  put  upon  the 
blackboard  excited  little  bojrs'  smiles.  To  put  examples  upon  the 
board  was  a  rule  of  the  school.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  make 
an  exception  in  John's  favor.  She  would  in  fact  have  feared  his 
taking  liberties  in  behavior  from  any  such  special  license.  John 
flushed,  but  worked  on  bravely.  The  teacher  did  not  enter  into 
his  feelings  about  his  deficiencies :  girls  who  are  taught  carefully 
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from  their  cradles,  and  who  can  scarcely  recall  the  time  when  they 
did  not  read  and  write  fairly,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  any 
but  surface  sympathy  with  a  large  boy  who  has  an  old  face,  but 
the  slow  brain  and  hands  of  a  child.  Besides,  there  was  the  usual 
multiplicity  of  classes :  the  A  and  B  and  C  grades  of  grammar, 
and  the  three  R's  ;  and  the  familiar  bright  little  folks  who  never 
fail  and  who  have  no  mercy  for  those  who  do.  There  was  much 
diagramming,  analysis,  and  other  processes  evidently  very  valua- 
ble, but  very  unintelligible  to  John,  who  without  any  visible  rest- 
lessness, sat  out  several  weeks  of  daily  endeavor  and  disappoint- 
ment. His  keen  eyes  had  sometimes  the  hunted  look  of  a  wild 
animal,  and  made  the  teacher  uncomfortable.  But  was  not  she 
doing  all  she  could  for  him  ?  And  in  the  intricacies  of  the  next 
examples  in  Partial  Payments  she  forgot  him  and  his  mute 
claims. 

The  fine  deportment  did  not  last  long.  There  were  complaints 
more  or  less  well  founded,  and  she  reprimanded  him  with  tact. 
The  ice  was  broken  ;  gracelessness  grew  rapidly.  Good  or  bad, 
he  was  so  much  an  example  to  the  school  that  appeal  was  made  to 
his  father.  John  made  an  ineflFectual  attempt  to  get  back  into  the 
factory,  but  on  the  following  Monday  listened  with  scarlet  cheeks 
to  a  reproof  from  the  school  committee  and  with  perfect  quiet  took 
his  seat  again.  In  a  week,  things  were  bad  as  ever,  and  he  was 
permanently  removed.  What  more  could  the  teacher  have  done  ? 
She  taught  according  to  the  traditions  of  teaching.  She  disci- 
plined by  the  modes  for  such  cases  made  and  provided.  Any  inno- 
vation would  have  been  something  of  a  shock,  and  might  have  been 
criticised  in  the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  John  had  courage 
and  perseverance  plainly,  and  had  not  suitable  attention  in  school. 
He  had  a  passion  for  mental  arithmetic  when  he  had  spelled  out 
the  examples  painfully,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  liked  geolo- 
gy or  botany  if  brightly  taught.  But  he  could  not  do  with  ^ny 
ease  or  pleasure  the  things  most  in  vogue  and  most  prized  in  that 
school,  and  I  do  not  think  his  restlessness  was  unnatural.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  teacher  to  teach  him  mental  instead  of  oral  read- 
ing, and  so  better  his  very  backward  penmanship.  If  it  had  occurred 
to  her,  she  had  no  time.  The  six  hours  were  filled  with  regular 
work,  and  why  should  she  teach  over  hours  for  no  more  pay  than 
the  lady  across  the  hall,  who  always  turned  the  key  in  her  door  at 
five  minutes  past  four  o'clock  ?     The  committee  did  not  dream  of 
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disapproving  her  course  about  John.  They  would  have  been  apt  to 
disapprove  any  other  treatment.  She  found  consolation  in  coflPee 
parties  at  the  good  houses  of  the  place,  where  her  well  born  and 
bred  pupils  vied  in  showing  her  aflPection. 

When  the  noon  bell  i-ang  at  the  factory,  John  went  home  to  din- 
ner with  the  throng.  His  hands  and  face  were  apt  to  be  un- 
washed —  something  unnecessary  and  unusual  among  the  hands  — 
his  cap  was  on  one  side,  and  his  sensible  tidiness  was  altogether 
altered.  At  night  he  felt  tired.  Evenings  were  short.  He 
lounged  at  the  fence  of  CuUen's  saloon  and  joined  in  the  banter 
of  such  a  place  ;  looked  in  at  the  billiards  or  passed  away  the  time 
with  The  Boys  of  New  York,  or  The  Fireside  Companion.  He 
did  nothing  bad,  but  he  was  uninfluenced  by  anything  positively 
good.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  afternoons,  with  a  crowd  of  other 
young  lads,  he  sat  sunning  on  the  station  platform.  The  whole 
party,  I  often  thought,  had  fatigued  looks  and  listless  airs  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  vicious  tendencies.  But  John's  tegument  certainly 
grows  harder  and  coarser.  He  hears  all  sorts  of  wild  political 
theories  advanced  by  the  adult  operatives  around  him,  and  his  ten 
hours  work  render  him  too  tired  to  think  much  for  himself.  He 
is  easily  influenced.  As  he  nears  his  majority,  no  one  thinks  much 
about  John,  anyway.  Cultivated  people  look  at  such  careers  as 
Ms  with  indifference.  They  forget  that  even  John's  work  becomes, 
in  the  measure  of  his  wisdom  and  personal  vitality,  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  his  time,  a  source  of  change,  a  cause  which  transmits  some 
effect  to  the  near  future. 

Every  year  a  small  army  of  children  is  drawn  from  the  public 
.schools  into  factories.  They  go  to  pretty  hard  and  uninviting  lives 
with  a  background  of  rest  in  stifled,  ill-smelling  rooms.  Bad,  they 
will  not  necessarily  be  ;  but  the  inevitable  conditions  of  their  lives 
sway  them  towards  visionariness,  ignorance,  and  very  great  de- 
pendence upon  any  low  form  of  mental  stimulus  procurable.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  public  school  will  hold  its  pupils 
from  yielding  to  such  conditions.  In  the  struggle  of  middle  life 
for  a  living  and  for  some  sort  of  a  competence  they  may  become 
greatly  warped  and  injured  by  environment,  but  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  schoolroom  to  make  its  traditions  cling  for  years.  Schools 
are  most  needed  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  ramble  down  street  on 
moonlit  nights  and  stare  curiously  through  the  plate-glass  panes. 
But  these,  as  pupils,  give  trouble.     Often  they  do  not  adjust  them- 
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selves  to  the  pattern  of  young  America  from  better  houses,  and 
are  not  the  schools  for  the  tax-payers  first,  and  for  the  transitory 
class  next? 

I  know  a  little  schoolhouse  overlooking  a  great  prairie  of  south- 
east Kansas.  An  unpainted,  hacked  desk-board  with  bench  runs 
down  either  side  of  the  schoolroom  ;  at  the  end  opposite  the  door 
is  a  narrow  platform  bearing  the  usual  cheap  stand  and  chair  for 
the  teacher's  use.  The  light  is  unobstructed  by  blinds  or  by  cur- 
tains. The  teacher  is  a  dark  little  maiden,  the  most  thoroughly 
regulated,  studious,  industrious  person  imaginable.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  is  of  the  class  who  could  pass  a  life  in  a  peck  measure 
without  being  aware  of  limitations.  Born  and  reared  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  her  school,  with  very  little  variety  in  a  conscien- 
tious, monotonous  career,  with  no  joys  to  speak  of,  not  many  sor- 
rows, few  aspirations,  little  culture,  she  is  not  truly  fitted  for  that 
frontier  schoolroom,  slight  as  its  demands  may  appear.  She 
teaches  the  unvarying  round  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar from  nine  to  twelve,  and  goes  through  similar  experiences 
from  one  to  four.  She  makes  no  practical  application  of  facts,  and 
merely  teaches  textbooks  thoroughly.  Concerning  political  ques- 
tions, foreign  news,  the  work  of  the  world,  she  knows  nothing. 

Her  constituency  represents  a  paralyzing  medley  of  views.  The 
village  is  a  colony  from  a  secluded  corner  of  a  Middle  state.  The 
religious  activity  of  the  people,  however,  is  the  remnant  of  the 
spiritual  force  which  inspired  their  ancestors.  Some  of  the  elders 
cannot  perceive  that  power  which  has  thus  been  used  cannot  be 
embodied  again  in  the  old  form.  One  family  of  this  ilk  sends  sev- 
eral children  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  head  of  the  home  is  patri- 
archal looking,  and  presides  at  all  kinds  of  neighborhood  meetings 
with  dignity.  He  went  West  through  some  discrepancies  in  ac- 
counts, but  he  is  a  deacon  of  the  church,  the  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  a  business-like  Christian  by  no  means  peculiar  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  wife  has  a  bent  form,  a  patient  mouth,  and  a 
north  star  conscience.  Neither  is  liberal  in  religious  matters. 
The  neat,  demure  children  are  at  prayer  meeting  always,  are  prim 
if  not  devotional,  and  are  reared  in  a  narrow,  hard  spirit,  so  far  as 
heresy  and  the  discussion  of  heresy  are  concerned. 

Another  of  her  patrons  lives  in  a  poverty  incredible  to  those 
who  love  ease,  and  sends  his  yellow-headed  boys  from  a  low  stud- 
ded, unhealthy  hut,  where,  however,  various  clever  books  of  agnos- 
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tic  squint  jostle  his  bag  of  cheap  tobacco.  Mr.  Walcher  and  his 
wife  are  one  in  their  thought  and  work.  They  know  slightly  many 
things*,  but  nothing  to  the  depths ;  have  passed  out  of  the  church 
in  consequence ;  and  are  sinking  to  a  life  of  less  strenuous  effort 
at  self  direction.  They  read  a  great  deal  and  are  easily  captivated 
by  glib  theories  which  do  not  mean  much:  They  are  very  warm- 
hearted and  kind;  they  are  more  truthful  and  just  than  many 
people  in  the  church ;  and  they  have  valuable  mental  qualities. 
They  possess  a  restless  hunger  for  some  new  system  of  belief. 
Above  all  things,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walcher  enjoy  discussion,  and 
their  own  bairns  and  the  neighbors'  children  drink  in  many  a  queer 
doctrine  on  the  doorsteps  of  their  primitive  house.  When  "  chores  "^ 
are  over,  the  wildest  views  of  the  life  that  is,  and  of  the  one  to 
come  are  exchanged  by  the  sympathetic,  eager  Walchers  and  the 
fringe  of  hard  and  ignorent  men  who  ride  in  from  their  farms  for 
the  mail.  Rough,  remote  pioneers  of  this  type  are  the  dangerous 
class  of  any  new  country.  They  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  as  a 
usual  things  and  have  a  scorn  for  the  past  as  a  teacher.  A  little 
science  interests  them,  but  they  are  so  visionary  as  to  have  a  con- 
tempt for  facts ;  they  do  not  think  it  important  to  study  results* 
They  value  no  applications  of  learning  that  do  not  have  a  direct 
commercial  value.  They  really  think  that  there  is  no  real  standard 
of  conduct,  only  a  conventional  one ;  and  they  possess  fierce  ener- 
gy and  peraistence  enough  to  render  the  impression  they  are  mak- 
ing a  study.  They  are  usually  very  impatient  of  higher  forms  of 
education.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  orators  of  the 
"  Reform  Party  "  of  the  moment  advise  a  gauge  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries by  the  wages  paid  farm  help.  They  display  a  kind  of  rage 
against  all  interests  but  their  own. 

The  lowest  class  is  teaching  ideas  of  the  dawn  over  again,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  children.  On  what  can  we  of  the  other  side  de- 
pend except  the  six  hours  in  the  schoolroom?  In  the  Western 
instance,  neither  teacher  nor  taught  can  be  called  literate.  The 
teacher  has  absolutely  no  resources  beyond  "  the  English  branches,'* 
and  the  man  on  the  steam  mower  who  has  financial  views  with  the 
Anarchists  and  who  looks  forward  to  America's  future  as  a  vague 
heaven  for  laborers,  attended  just  that  kind  of  school  in  his  day. 

How  pathetic  it  is  that  the  children  are  always  crowding  eagerly 
around  their  elders  with  Miranda's  exclamation  :  "  O  brave  new 
world,  that  has  such  people  in  it ! "  and  that  many  a  teacher  is  too 
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careless  or  too  inarticulate,  or  too  limited  intellectually  to  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  royal  old  magician's  comment  '''Tis  new  to  thee  !  " 
When  a  little,  withered,  velvet  clad  figure  was  perched  at  a 
writing  table  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  penned,  — 

^^  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,'' 

he  intended  a  mere  hit  over  the  pales  of  Twickenham.  Brains 
now  dust  perceived  how  true  the  line  was,  and  lips  long  since 
mute  passed  it  on.  Our  generation  like  its  forerunners  illustrates 
it  by  examples.  For  instance,  by  the  colorless  character  of  some 
school  keeping.  The  word  of  mouth  traditions  of  the  old  Dame 
school  make  me  prefer  it  to  present  schools  in  many  secluded 
spaceways  of  our  counties.  That  far  away  and  old-fashioned  type 
of  school  with  its  well-mannered,  ill-informed  woman-teacher  sit- 
ting with  the  children  and  teaching  them  crudely,  but  with  some 
'^  mothering  "  is  not  considered  to  have  possessed  any  importance  ; 
but  there  are  intermediate  departments  where  teachei-s  preside  who 
know  as  little  about  modern  methods,  and  who  do  not  do  the  chil- 
dren so  much  good  as  did  the  Dames.  The  ladies  are  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  pupils  by  platforms  and  can  put  them  away  more 
completely  than  used  to  be  possible.  Technique  has  not  improved 
with  this  comfortable  reserve.  Many  a  woman  of  fifty  teaches  pre- 
cisely as  she  was  taught  at  ten,  varying  the  round  of  exercises  by 
occasional  public  afternoons  filled  with  cheap  elocutionary  efforts. 

Parental  responsibility  about  the  quality  of  child-life  is  very 
lightly  felt.  The  objection  may  be  made  to  the  first  case  cited  in 
this  paper,  that  it  is  a  fact  of  a  by-gone  period  and  of  different 
conditions,  and  would  not  now  occur.  It  is  my  daily  observation 
that  the  same  indifference  has  survived  in  the  present  generation 
of  parents.  Many  people  see  that  the  children  know  lessons 
before  they  are  sent  out  in  the  morning.  But  many  do  not  look 
into  those  matters  at  all,  and  are  inclined  to  blame  a  public  senti- 
ment which  expects  them  to  share  their  lives  with  their  children 
and  stimulate  them  at  the  dawn  of  the  intellectual  life.  One 
unexpressed  reason  of  neglect  is  that  many  parents  suffer  a  cold 
disappointment  when  their  children  prove  unlike  themselves. 
They  do  not  exactly  dislike  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  but  they 
feel  apathy,  and  regard  their  little  folks  much  as  Mrs.  Tulliver  did 
Maggie. 

The  New  England  teacher  who  failed  with  John  possessed  a 
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rudimeutary  moral  development.  She  was  of  a  type  of  educated 
girls  unfolding  in  ambitious,  well-to-do  houses  whose  heads  have 
had  a  clearer  perception  of  material  prosperity  than  of  moral 
strength.  Proving  brilliant  scholars,  such  girls  were  pushed 
through  a  series  of  difficult  textbooks  with  much  disregard  of  self- 
sacrificing  domestic  life,  —  their  mothers  furnishing  the  unselfish- 
ness  which  such  one-sided  careers  demand  always  of  somebody. 
When  the  examination  for  teaching  was  passed  —  with  distinction, 
doubtless  —  and  this  teacher  was  given  an  intermediate  position, 
she  had  had  no  moral  test.  Her  life  had  been  of  different  forms  of 
self-indulgence.  Her  treatment  of  John's  case  showed  a  good 
heart  and  a  weak  head.  There  was  no  conscious  process  of 
thought  in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  her  influ- 
ence ;  but  she  showed  appalling  readiness  to  evade  an  inevitable 
difficulty  of  her  profession. 

Most  likely,  had  she  thought  of  it,  she  would  have  been  impa- 
tient of  the  fact  that  a  successful  life  —  morally  speaking  —  is  a 
long  apprenticeship  to  little  things ;  probably,  too,  she  would  have 
disliked  to  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  woman  of  cultivated 
tastes  to  make  herself  the  slave  of  the  schoolroom. 

Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  any  womanly  conscience.  Absolute 
unselfishness,  —  the  death  of  self,  —  such  are  its  teachings.  "  Do 
the  dut}'  nearest  thee"  is  the  only  message  it  gives  to  women 
"  with  a  mission,"  and  from  duty  to  duty  teachers  can  rise  to  a 
degree  of  moral  strength  dumbly  felt  by  every  sensitive,  intel- 
lectually strong  but  morally  weak  pupil  in  their  flocks.  Charac- 
ters are  chiselled  by  self-discipline.  And  what  is  that  but  a  con- 
stant curbing  of  impulse,  and  slavery  to  the  sober  second 
thought  ? 

Time  should  have  been  found  for  John.  There  is  alivay%  time 
for  what  we  wish  to  do ;  not  for  all  we  wish  to  do,  but  for  the 
supreme  thing  upon  our  minds. 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  bien  vouloir  ? "  said  Maupertuis. 
"C'est  ne  vouloir  qu'une  chose,  mais  la  vouloir  toujours,  dans  tous 
les  instans  de  la  vie." 

Oral  lessons  in  history,  or  biography,  in  physiology,  or  botany,  or 
chemistry  should  have  been  devised  to  catch  the  wandering  atten- 
tion,of  the  backward.  John  should  have  been  given  special  les- 
sons in  the  fundamentals — after  four  o'clock,  if  he  proved  inter- 
ested enough  to  stay.     The  teacher  should  have  carried  her  busi- 
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ness  home  with  her,  and  planned  interesting  days'  works,  thought 
over  contingencies  that  might  arise,  and  generally  slaved  for  the 
school. 

This  sounds  old-fashioned  and  disagreeable ;  but  the  writer  — 
of  some  experience  —  does  not  believe  there  is  any  royal  road  to 
a  strong  hold  upon  pupils.  We  all — our  lives  long — are  secretly 
or  openly  influenced  by  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  us. 


HOW  THE  GERMANS  FOSTER  PATRIOTISM, 

BY  DR.   L.  R.   KLEMM, 
Principal  TtchfUcal  School,  Cincinnati,  O, 

AT  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  alma  mater 
in  Duesseldorf,  the  pupils  of  that  school  performed  a  dra- 
matic play  on  the  stage  of  a  hall  which  seated  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  which  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  former  pupils 
and  their  families,  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The  per- 
formance interested  me  greatly,  because  it  gave  me  a  fine  chance 
to  notice  how  in  reconstructed  Germany  patriotism  is  fostered. 
A  synopsis  of  the  play,  I  trust,  will  enlighten  the  reader  sufii- 
ciently,  and  may,  perhaps,  serve  some  poetic  talent  in  America 
as  a  model  for  imitation. 

The  play  was  mounted  admirably  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
artists  of  the  **  Malkacten,"  a  club  of  the  painters  of  Duesseldorf. 
It  is  entitled  "  Germania,"  a  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts  with  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue.  Its  author  is  Ernst  Scherenberg,  at 
present  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  in  Germany ;  he  lives  at 
Elberfeld.  Prologue  and  epilogue  form  the  frame  of  the  play^ 
and  since  they  are  played  also,  the  play  really  consists  of  five 
acts. 

The  aim  of  the  poet  was  to  show  a  "  causal  nexus  "  between  the 
late  developments  in  German  history  and  the  most  interesting 
epochs  of  the  past.  In  other  words,  he  intended  to  prove  that  the 
present  strengfth  and  greatness  of  the  empire  is  due  to  a  combina* 
tion  of  all  the  illustrious  qualities  which  separately  distinguished 
the  people  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas.  It  is  a  grand  scheme, 
and  the  poet  has  treated  it  masterly,  as  my  meagre  synopsis  in 
prose  may  show. 
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The  acting  persons  in  the  prologue  are  Germania^  clad  like  the 
famous  statue  on  the  Uiederwald  opposite  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  genii  of  HiBtory,  Liberty^  Art^  Power,  Wealth,  Science^  and 
Faith.  Time:  The  close  of  the  "Thirty  Years  War."  Place: 
A  desolate  German  landscape  which  bears  the  signs  of  the  ravages 
of  the  most  destructive  war  in  history. 

Awakening  from  a  frightful  dream,  Germania  gazes  upon  her 
country  that  has  been  crushed  and  ravaged  by  the  hatred  of  blind 
religious  fanaticism.  Almost  despairing  she  laments  over  this  ter- 
rible state  of  destruction,  and  longingly  looks  out  for  a  deliverer. 
In  a  fit  of  despondency  she  sinks  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  that 
has  been  split  by  lightning.  Then  appears  the  genius  of  History, 
reveals  to  her  a  better  future  for  her  country,  because  the  German 
nation  had  always  risen  with  renewed  vigor  from  the  deepest 
sloughs  of  misery  and  weathered  many  a  storm.  Never  had 
the  German  people  fallen  so  deep  but  that  a  deliverer  had  risen 
from  its  ranks  to  free  it  and  elevate  it  to  its  former  greatness.  He 
then  caUs  up  the  powers  that  had  once  made  great  and  illustrious 
the  three  nations  of  southern  Europe,  powers  which  combined  are 
destined  to  act  anew  on  German  soil. 

Each  of  these  genii  sets  forth  what  he  accomplished  in  the  past, 
and  elaborates  upon  his  influence  and  strength.  The  genii  of  Lib- 
erty and  Art  refer  to  their  work  in  Greece,  those  of  Political  Power 
and  Wealth  refer  to  Rome,  those  of  Religious  Faith  and  Science  to 
the  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain.  They  finally  wrangle  about  their 
superiority,  and  as  to  who  accomplished  most.  Then  the  genius 
of  History  engages  to  show  Germania  how  high  these  great  powers 
had  elevated  the  nations  of  the  {mst.  As  in  a  mirror  he  will  show 
in  three  life-like  pictures  (a)  how  in  Hellas'  sanctuary  Art  and 
Liberty,  this  beautiful  twinflower,  blossomed;  (6)  how  at  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  emperors  unbounded  Power  and  Wealth  had 
united  to  unparalleled  grandeur ;  (c?)  how  Faith  and  Science 
closely  intertwined  among  the  pastoml  people  from  the  Orient  had 
gained  their  greatest  lustre  on  Spanish  soil,  till  they  and  their 
creations  vanished  like  a  dream  and  the  song  of  the  swan. 

T^  first  historical  picture  (Act  II.)  represents  the  sacred  grove 
(Altis)  in  Olympia  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Zeus  and  other 
fine  edifices.  Statues  of  Olympian  victors  are  seen,  also  the  pom- 
pous tents  of  the  participators  in  the  national  games  who  had  come 
from  the  different  states  and  colonies  of  Greece.     In  the  back- 
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ground  the  Kromoshill  with  its  lofty  temple  is  seen.  Among  the 
immense  crowd  moving  to  and  fro  one  notices  ambassadors,  ath- 
letes, rhapsodes,  sculptors,  sophists,  etc. 

The  episode  now  played  belongs  to  the  most  illustrious  epoch  of 
Grecian  history.  Time :  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  The  sublime  statue  of  Zeus,  the  all-powerful, 
made  by  Phydias,  has  just  been  completed  and  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple amid  the  acclamations  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  discord  is  noticed ;  some  of  the  tribes  nurse  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster jealousy  against  aspiring  Athens,  which,  under  Pericles'  wise 
leadership  has  become  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece.  The  fact 
that  Athens  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Corzyreans  against 
Corinth  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Spartans.  Among  the  mul- 
titudinous crowd  that  has  come  together  and  exchanges  words  are 
seen  the  rough  Spartan,  the  clumsy  Boeotian,  the  quarrelsome  Cor- 
inthian, and  the  proud,  but  rather  vainglorious  Athenian.  These 
move  in  the  foreground  and  engage  in  altercations  as  to  the  merits 
of  their  respective  cities. 

After  some  bickering  illustrative  of  the  beginning  disunion  and 
want  of  harmony  among  the  Greek  tribes,  a  young  wrestler  named 
Peisirrhodos,  from  Rhodos,  appears  with  his  tutor  or  trainer,  at 
least  the  latter  appears  as  such,  for  the  garment  the  person  wears 
is  that  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  In  reality,  however,  it  is 
Pherenice,  the  mother  of  Peisirrhodos,  whose  father  had  three 
times  won  the  highest  prize  in  Olympia,  and  whose  two  brothers 
had  won  the  garland  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

Though  women  are  prohibited  by  capital  punishment  from 
appearing  at  the  national  games,  Pherenice  has  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  accompanying  her  son  in  man's  gar- 
ment to  the  forbidden  ground.  As  a  genuine  Dorian,  she  herself 
engaged  in  her  youth  in  wrestling  matches,  and  now  desires  to  see 
her  beloved  offspring  win  a  victory  in  the  contest.  But  when  her 
dearest  hope  is  realized  and  Peisirrhodos  wins  the  victory  over  all 
competitors,  even  over  the  famous  Athenian  Glaucos,  she  is  over- 
come by  the  natural  instinct  of  a  mother's  pride  and  betrays  her 
sex.  She  is  instantly  seized,  and  about  to  be  sentenced  to  be  put 
to  death,  according  to  the  strict  laws  then  in  force. 

The  excited  populace  takes  sides  for  and  against  her.  The 
Spartans  and  their  allies  violently  defend  her,  while  the  Athenians 
and  others  with  equal  violence  demand  that  the  sentence  be  pro- 
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nounced  and  executed.  At  this  moment  Phidias,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  appears,  and  to  him  the  woman  applies  for  help  in  imploring 
terms.  Phidias  is  moved  and  appeals  to  Pericles  whose  shrewd- 
ness in  arguing  succeeds  in  liberating  her. 

He  makes  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  people.  The  circumspect  patriotism  with  which 
he  denounces  all  dangerous  particularism  and  praises  general 
liberty^  a  liberty  that  should  certainly  be  awarded  to  the  all-power- 
ful mother's  love,  furthermore,  the  argument  that  it  would  mar 
the  serenity  of  Phidias'  day  who  has  just  unveiled  the  greatest 
piece  of  art  ever  seen,  make  the  oration  very  effective.  The  peo- 
ple agree  to  set  Pherenice  free.  The  act  closes  with  these  words 
of  Pericles :  "  May  never  cease  among  the  Greeks  a  striving  for 
beauty,  unity,  and  heroic  deeds !  Hail  to  the  twins :  Art  and  Lib- 
erty of  the  Hellenes !  " 

The  act  was  played  with  great  perfection  ;  the  boys  recited  well, 
gesticulated  nicely,  and  showed  an  enthusiasm  and  artistic  skill 
that  would  have  put  a  professional  troupe  into  the  shade. 

The  second  picture  (Act  lU.)  represents  the  gardens  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  Nero.  These  gardens  widening  into  a  park,  are 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatinian  hill.  Colored  lamps  and 
torches  illuminate  the  brilliant  scenery.  Greater  splendor  Rome 
never  saw,  neither  before  nor  afterward.  Nero,  at  the  side  of  his 
second  wife,  Poppaea  Sabina,  speaks  in  his  favorite  role  as  dramatic 
artist  to  the  assembled  guests,  senators,  patricians,  and  officers  of 
the  court.  In  the  background  a  horde  of  pretorians  with  Tigel- 
linus  as  "  prefect,"  secure  safety  from  the  populace  which  presses 
near  to  watch  the  spectacle. 

Nero  sings,  accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre  :  The  very  gods, 
envious  of  Rome's  greatness,  poiver  and  wealthy  sent  down  their 
flashes  of  lightning  and  destroyed  the  city  ;  but  he,  the  emperor, 
a  second  Apollo,  turned  their  wrath  into  good,  by  building  the  city 
up  again,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  aided  by  the  gifts  of  the  entire 
world.  Nero's  song  is  applauded  by  the  cowardly  assembly,  but 
Seneca,  his  old  teacher,  gives  utterance  to  the  general  discontent 
and  despondency  among  the  people,  accusing  the  emperor  of  hav- 
ing levied  oppressing  taxes,  of  having  exacted  exorbitant  and  most 
unreasonable  sacrifices  from  the  people ;  he  even  courageously 
accuses  Nero  of  having  robbed  the  temples  to  satisfy  his  desires 
and  to  further  his  vainglorious  efforts. 
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This  inconvenient  monitor  is  silenced  by  quietly  putting  him  to 
death,  as  Nero  had  made  his  mother  Agrippina  and  his  first  wife, 
Octavia,  disappear.  But  now  the  people  themselves  press  forward 
and  demand  to  know  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  conflagration. 
Thereupon  a  most  dramatic  and  thrilling  scene  begins,  in  which  Nero 
throws  the  blame  upon  the  new  sect  of  Nazarenes,  called  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  orders  to  Ije  persecuted  and  put  to  death.  In  vain, 
that  Nero's  most  faithful  slave,  a  German,  throws  himself  at  his 
master's  feet,  imploring  him  to  take  back  his  sentence,  because  the 
Chi-istian's  highest  law  was,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
They  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  so  barbarous  and  cruel 
an  act  as  to  set  the  city  on  fire.  The  slave  thereby  betrays  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  religion  and  falls  as  the  first  sacrifice,  stabbed 
by  the  prefect,  Tigellinus.  Writhing  in  agony,  he  curses  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  Rome's  wealth  and  power.  He  expires 
with  the  following  words  on  his  lips :  "  I  shall  be  revenged  I  I 
feel  Divine  presentiment  I     Arise,  arise,  ye  sun  of  Germania  !  " 

At  these  words  the  scenery  in  the  background  changes,  and  the 
destroyed  city  of  Rome  is  seen,  over  the  ruins  of  which,  German 
warriors  make  their  triumphal  entrance. 

This  second  historic  picture  surpassed  the  first  in  splendor, 
though  it  satisfied  the  heart  less  than  the  former.  It  was  played 
beautifully,  especially  the  young  men  who  acted  the  roles  of  Nero, 
Seneca,  and  the  slave  deserved  the  spirited  applause  of  the  thou- 
sanils  of  cultured  people  in  the  audience. 

The  third  picture  (Act  IV.)  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 
It  is  grand  and  worthy  of  a  stage  such  as  is  prepared  by  the  Order 
of  Cincinnatus  in  Cincinnati,  on  which  great  spectacular  plays 
like  the  "  Fall  of  Babylon  "  are  played,  a  stage  four  hundred  feet 
wide.  The  epoch  represented  in  Act  IV.  is  that  of  the  overthrow 
of  Moorish  rule  in  Spain.  Time :  The  year  1492 ;  place :  the 
city  of  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  empire.  Muhamed 
Abdallah  has  lost  all  his  land  to  the  united  armies  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Granada  is  the  last  city  held  by  him ;  even  this  can 
be  held  only  a  few  days  longer  against  the  attacking  forces  of  the 
Christians.  The  simple  pastoral  people  who  had,  many  centuries 
ago,  issued  from  Arabia  to  spread  the  Islam,  had  not  onl}^  lighted 
the  fire  of  faith  in  Spain,  but  had  baen  the  guardians  and  pro- 
moters of  science  saved  from  the  ruins  of  Greece,  while  elsewhere 
in  Europe  barbarism  and  ignorance  had  held  sway  during  the  time 
popularly  styled  "  the  dark  ages." 
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A  noble  empire,  built  upon  the  strength  of  a  fanatical,  and  there- 
fore morbid  faith,  crumbles  to  pieces.  A  faith  like  the  Islam 
could  and  can  never  create  anything  lasting,  one-sided  as  it  is,  and 
appealing  as  it  does,  to  the  baser  motives  of  man.  The  last  strong- 
hold and  refuge  of  the  Moors  is  to  be  stormed  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  warriors  declare  themselves  willing  to  fight  till  death,  but  the 
discreet  ruler,  knowing  Allah's  decision,  and  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  last  remnants  of  his  nation  for  a  lost  cause,  accepts  the 
proposition  of  the  Christians  to  surrender  the  city  and  leave  the 
country.  Once  more,  however,  the  marvellous  splendor  of  the 
Moorish  empire  is  to  pass  before  his  eyes  in  the  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra. 

Muhamed  Abdallah  seats  himself  on  his  throne  surrounded  by 
the  grandees  of  his  former  realm  ;  gentle  evening  red  spreads  lus- 
tre over  the  scene.  Music  is  heard,  at  first  sad  funeral  music, 
then  dreamlike,  harmonious  strains.  The  "  Lion-Court "  of  the 
Alhambra,  this  unique,  and  perhaps  most  wonderful  architectural 
structure  in  the  world,  is  filled  with  dancers  who  perform  a  ballet 
of  great  beauty.  The  music  and  the  dancers'  movements  become 
more  spirited.  It  is  a  scene  which  reflects  the  great  pomp  of 
former  times.  At  last  the  dancers  express  their  last  farewell  to 
Abdallah.  Then  martial  strains  are  heard  and  a  splendid  picture 
is  seen.  It  represents  the  Moorish  army  in  all  its  picturesque 
equipment.     The  light  changes  to  blood-red. 

At  last  the  king  breaks  the  dream-like  spell  with  which  he  had 
gazed  at  the  glorious  scenes  before  him,  and  in  the  saddest  tones 
and  expressions  of  hopelessness  takes  leave  from  his  people  and 
his  incomparable  palace.  The  conversation  between  him  and  the 
grandees  of  his  doomed  empire  is  most  touching.  The  latter  im- 
plore him  in  passionate  terms  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, but  he  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  remnants  of  his  army  and 
people,  believing  that  it  is  Allah's  will  that  Moorish  rule  in  Spain 
should  cease.  Blessing  the  people  he  steps  toward  the  gate,  but 
there  his  strength  and  composure  forsake  him,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  he  rushes  away.  The  people  are  overpowered 
by  their  evil  misfortune. 

At  this  moment  a  scene-curtain  falls  while  the  music  continues 
in  exquisite,  gentle  strains.  When  the  curtain  rises  again  a 
gloomy  forest-landscape  is  seen,  from  which  Abdallah  issues  walk- 
ing slowly  and  with  broken  steps.     Suddenly  the  moon  breaks 
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through  the  clouds,  illumines  the  scenery  and  shows  in  the  back- 
ground the  fairy-like  view  of  the  Alhambra.  The  rocky  walls 
around  it  are  as  though  crowned  by  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 
Abdallah  stands  suddenly  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot  at  this  last 
greeting,  then  spreading  his  arms  longingly  toward  his  famous 
castle  he  sinks  to  the  ground  overpowered  by  painful  emotions. 

The  scenery  used  in  this  act  surpassed  all  stage  scenery  that  had 
ever  been  produced  in  Duesseldorf,  and  all  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
had  been  painted  by  the  artists  of  the  "  Malkasten  "  with  singular 
fidelity  to  tlie  conceptions  of  the  poet,  who  expressed  his  joy  in 
glowing  terms.  There  was  less  acting  and  more  scenic  effect  in 
this  act,  but  the  actors  played  remarkably  well,  if  we  consider  that 
the  Moorish  costumes  are  not  worn  with  ease  and  elegance  by  boys 
who  are  apt  to  despise  finery  of  that  sort. 

Ths  Epilogue  (Act  V.)  is  equally  well  conceived  by  the  poet. 
Germania  awakes  under  the  same  broken  oak  seen  in  the  first 
act.  She  is  reminded  at  sight  of  the  ruins  surrounding  her,  that 
she  is  not  called  upon  to  dream  but  to  act.  Again,  the  six  genii 
appear  and  offer  their  services,  each  one  praising  his  power  and 
accomplishments.  But  Germania  has  now  read  on  the  pages  of 
history  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  Art  and  Liberty,  Power  and 
Wealth,  Faith  and  Science  cannot  help  her  separately  to  raise  her 
nation  to  lasting  greatness,  but  that  their  combined  efforts  alone 
will  do  it.  She  enlists  them  all,  saying:  ''Only  where  Liberty  is 
paired  with  Power^  one  complementing  the  other ;  where  Art  and 
Science  with  their  i>ure  light  will  ennoble  the  senses  in  the  service 
of  beauty  and  truth  and  fill  the  mind  with  creative  power ;  where 
Wealth  springs  forth  from  the  diligent  hands  of  honest  labor ;  where 
gentle  Faith\\i2iX  tolerates  the  opinions  of  others  will  steel  the  souls 
against  the  storms  of  ptission  —  only  there  true  happiness  will 
rule.  My  nation  shall  be  j^owerful  and  free,  a  mine  of  science  and 
a  sanctuary  of  art :  it  shall  be  rich  by  the  labor  of  its  hands  in  all 
domains  of  activity,  and  at  its  hearths  faith  shall  dwell  blessing  all 
its  efforts." 

Sucli  a  time  comes.  Germania,  who  now  appears  in  her  most 
gorgeous  splendor,  sees  her  prophecies  verified.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  HohenzoUern  dynasty,  she  sees  her  wishes  fulfilled.  In 
exquisite  verses  she  gives  an  epitome  of  the  last  two  centuries  of 
Prussian  and  German  history,  mentions  the  great  deeds  of  Fred- 
erick William,  the  great  Elector,  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
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successors,  and  ends  with  these  words:  "  .  .  .  .  till  one 
comes  the  happiest  of  all  to  whom  it  is  reserved,  like  Siegfried,  to 
lift  the  sunken  Nibelungen  treasure  of  Germany's  lost  grandeur 
and  rescue  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  dark  powers ;  one  who  marches 
at  the  head  of  his  incomparable  army  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile 
country,  protected  by  heroes  and  advised  by  the  wisest  of  men, 
aided  by  the  faithful  grandees  of  the  realm  and  by  representatives 
of  all  German  tribes  that  are  at  last  united  never  to  fall  asunder 
again ;  one  who  places  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  in  pious 
humility  and  is  loved  by  his  people  as  never  mortal  man  and  ruler 
was  loved,  yet  whose  brow  is  adorned  with  the  wreath  of  simple 
civil  virtues  more  lovely  than  by  his  jewelled  crown  or  the  laurel  of 
military  success." 

And  now  in  quick  succession  are  seen  a  number  of  historic 
places  that  represent  the  development  of  the  Prussian-German 
dynasty  up  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  empire.  We  see  the  castles 
of  Hohenzollern,  Nuremberg,  Sanssoucy,  Babelsberg,  and  at  last 
the  Koenigsplatz  in  Berlin,  with  the  famous  "  Column  of  Victory.'* 
Here  on  the  open  space  is  gathered  a  flowing  crowd  of  people 
representing  all  the  tribes  of  Germany  in  their  peculiar  national 
costumes.  The  orchestra  plays  the  national  hymn  in  wliich  the 
audience  joins,  while  in  the  background  the  colossal  bust  of  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  I.  is  unveiled  surrounded  by  the  allegorical  figures 
of  Liberty,  Art,  Power,  Wealth,  Science,  and  Faith.  Over  the 
entire  group  stands  Germania  blessing  the  people. 

The  applause  of  the  enraptured  audience  knew  no  bounds.  Six 
times  the  cui*tain  had  to  be  raised  to  exhibit  the  magnificent  scene. 
At  last  the  poet  was  called,  and  he  received  an  ovation  which 
inspired  him  to  a  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  the  actors  who  in 
rendering  his  dramatic  effort  had  surpassed  even  the  wildest  flights 
of  his  imagination. 

In  all  my  life  I  had  not  seen  an  enthusiasm  like  this  ;  yet  I  have 
lived  to  see  six  presidential  elections  in  America.  Never  had  I 
seen  scenic  effects  like  those  that  embellished  the  play  of  "  Ger- 
mania," and  I  certainly  have  witnessed  splendid  spectacles  on  the 
stage,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Nor  did  1  ever  see  spirited 
playing  like  that  of  these  boys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  four- 
teen, the  oldest  twenty-two.  The  young  lady  who  represented 
Germania  was  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  her  elocution  so 
charming  that  she  moved  many  persons  in  the  audience  to  tears. 
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She  was  dressed  like  the  stately  statue  of  Germania  on  the 
"  Niederwald,"  opposite  Biiigen  on  the  Rhine,  perhaps  the  grand- 
est and  most  perfect  statue  in  existence.  Since  I  had  witnessed 
that  statue  only  a  few  days  before,  I  was  the  more  struck  with  the 
Appropriateness  of  Germania's  stage  dress. 

Shall  I  say  anything  of  the  deep  impression  such  a  play  must 
make  upon  the  students  of  the  school?  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  who  has  patiently  followed  me  will  see  the  deep  design 
of  the  poet  without  further  explanation.  I  concluded  that  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  play,  though  in  humble  prose,  might  inspire  some  of 
my  readers  to  imitate  it,  or,  if  not  that,  take  a  lesson  from  these 
thoughtful  Germans  of  how  patriotism  may  be  fostered. 
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VI. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   FOURTH   ECLOGUE  OF   VIRGIL. 
BY   PROF.    W.    8.   SCARBOROUGH,   LL.  D. 

THIS  Eclogue,  unlike  the  remaining  nine,  has  little  in  common 
with  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  except,  perhaps,  some 
•casual  references  to  a  few  rural  scenes.  In  this  respect,  Virgil  has 
•departed  from  his  master  and  has  adopted  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own  —  "  transcending  bucolic  limits,"  as  it  seems  to  the  writer. 

For  glow  of  imagery  and  exaggerated  effusion,  it  stands  alone. 
Between  the  human  and  the  divine  there  is  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  It  is  a  remarkable  production  —  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  striking  resemblance  to  many  of  the  Messianic  prophecies. 

There  is  just  enough  of  the  maze  about  it  to  confuse  the  reader 
and  make  it  doubtful  as  to  the  poet^s  real  meaning.  Shakespeare 
•did  not  err  when  he  said  :  — 

*^  The  poet*8  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolllni^ 
Doth  glower  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unhLuown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.** 

«  Copyright,  1888,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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The  sentiment  expressed  in  these  lines  is  fully  verified  in  this 
celebrated  Eclogue.  The  date  of  this  poem  is  said  to  be  about  40 
B.  C,  or  714  A.  U.  C,  during  the  consulship  of  Asinius  Pollio,  a 
friend  of  the  poet  Virgil,  and  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  lands  which  had  been  formerly  confiscated  by  an 
order  of  Augustus.  In  view  of  his  services  many  have  supposed 
that  Virgil  testifies  his  gratitude  to  the  father  by  dedicating  these 
Unes  to  the  son ;  further,  that  the  key  to  the  poem  is  found  in 
verse  17 :  — 

"  Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem." 

"  He  shall  rule  the  world  reduced  to  peace  by  his  father's  vir- 
tues." 

That  is,  the  son  of  Pollio  shall  reach  the  highest  honors  in  the 
Roman  State,  and  shall  rule  in  great  pomp  and  splendor.  His 
reign  shall  be  an  era  of  peace,  and  shall  be  beneficial  to  all  classes 

—  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician. 

Orbem  seems  to  include  the  world  as  then  known  to  the  Homans 

—  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole.  If  we  accept  this  interpretation, 
then  the  oflSce  referred  to  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  consul- 
ship alone,  but  rather  that  at  the  head  of  the  empire  itself.  How- 
ever, the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  as  the '  son  of  Pollio  died  in 
nine  days  after  his  birth.  The  chief  objection,  nevertheless,  is, 
taking  the  Eclogue  in  its  entirety,  that  the  poet  has  ascribed  to  the 
son  of  a  mere  man  what  might  fittingly  be  attributed  to  a  divine 
rather  than  a  human  being,  whether  advocate^  senator^  or  conqueror.^ 

It  is  true  that  the  golden  age  was  looked  for  and  extravagant 
expressions  indicating  its  approach  marked  nearly  every  page  of 
both  prose  and  poetry,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  following  verses : 

"  Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudis. 
Quae  temptare  Thetim  ratibus,  quae  cingere  muris 
Oppida  quae  jubeant  telluri  infindere  sulcos. 
Alter  erit  tum  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas  :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 
Hinc,  ubi  jam  firmata  virum  te  fecerit  aetas, 
Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector ;  nee  nautica  pinus 
Mutabit  merces :  omnis  feret  omnia  tellus." 

—  (Virg.  Eel.  IV.,  31-39.) 

*  These  terme  are  ased  by  Horace  in  his  Ode  to  Asinius  Pollio  (Bk.  II ,  Ode  I.)>  in  which 
he  coansels  him  to  cease  writing  tragedies  antil  he  shall  have  finished  his  history. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  Doctor  Trapp  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  — 

*^  Aspice  convexo  mutantem  pondere  mundum,"  etc. 

"  Look  with  eompasaion  upon  a  world  laboring  and  oppressed  with 
<i  load  of  guilt  and  misery,''^  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  poet  meant  to  say,  — 

"  Behold  a  world  reeling  to  and  fro  with  its  vaulted  mass,  earth, 
expansive  sea  and  high  heaven  ;  behold  how  all  nature  rejoices  at 
tlie  approach  of  the  golden  age."     (Virg.  Eel.  IV.,  50  Sqq. 

There  is  a  similar  thought  to  be  found  in  the  68th  Psalm,  8th  v., 
also  114th,  7th  v.  The  one  refere  to  the  coming  of  the  Deity  ;  the 
other  to  the  earth's  trembling  at  His  presence.  There  are  many 
other  parallel  passages  noticeable  in  the  Eclogues  and  the  Psalms. 

Professor  Jerrain,  the  English  scholar  and  classical  editor,  re- 
gards the  language  of  verse  17,  Eel.,  as  inapplicable  to  the  consular 
dignity  of  PoUio.  He  thinks  it  is  rather  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  consular  power.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  view  to  take 
of  it.  As  to  vagueness  of  language  and  expression,  Virgil  has 
succeeded  admirably.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  real  thought  of  the  poet,  and  to  surmise  the  best 
he  can  as  to  who  is  the  principal  hero  —  the  son  of  PoUio,  Marcel- 
lus,  or  the  offspring  of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia. 

If  we  turn  to  verse  49,  — 

"  Clara  (cara)  Deum  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum  I  " 
we  observe  that  the  reference  is   evidently  made  to   the  great 
Julian  family  —  "^^  divi  genus.''     (Vide  Aen.  VI.,  790,  etc.) 

"  Hie  vir,  hie  est     .     .     .     Augustus  Caesar,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  aurea  condet  saecula  qui  rursus^  v.  792  of  this  same  book, 
■*'  he  who  again  shall  establish  the  golden  age,"  etc.,  is  the  theme 
of  Eel.  IV.  —  the  age  of  peace.  Virgil  lays  great  stress  upon  this 
phase  of  his  Eclogue  and  praises  without  stint  the  infant  boy 
(nascentem  puerum),  who  is  to  be  the  future  ruler  of  the  empire. 
Says  he,  "  Jove  nascenti  puero,"  "  Be  propitious  to  the  infant 
boy."  As  to  who  this  boy  is,  whence  he  comes,  are  questions  that 
have  not  been  settled. 

I  venture  the  suggestion,  which  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  that 
reference,  indirectly  at  least,  is  made  to  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah, 
and  to  the  peaceful  state  of  things  at  that  period  —  the  golden  age 
that  is  to  follow. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  general  belief  that 
a  Messiah  would  come  into  the  world.  His  appearance  was  doubt- 
less looked  for  by  many  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  Jews.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Jews  were  spread  in  considerable  numbers  over 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Jewish  scriptures  had  become  known 
to  many  who  were  not  of  Jewish  extraction.  Virgil  probably 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  these  sacred  writings  through  some 
such  channels.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  assuming  that 
the  ix)et  was  inspired,  or  that  he  wrote  under  inspiration  in  the 
same  sense  as  St.  Paul  and  other  sacred  writers.  Whatever  else 
may  be  drawn  from  vv.  54,  55,  there  is  no  ground  for  attaching  to 
the  passage  any  such  meaning  as  divine  inspiration. 

Spiritus  here  means  poetic  inspiration  which  the  poet  desired 
should  remain  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  describe  the  deeds 
of  his  mystic  hero.  If  any  such  interpretation  could  be  put  upon 
the  passage,  I  am  sure  that  our  more  recent  editors  and  anno- 
tators  of  Virgil  —  Allen,  Greenough,  Frieze,  Johnson,  Papillon, 
Jerrain,  etc.  —  would  not  have  omitted  to  make  some  mention  of 
the  fact. 

If  Virgil  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  we  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  the  parallelisms  that  seem  to  exist  between  this 
Eclogue  and  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  the  psalms 
already  referred  to.  '  We  must  not  forget  that  the  traditions  of  a 
*^  Messianic  kind  "  were  wide-spread,  and  that  it  is  not  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose  that  the  poet  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  Sacred  Narrative. 

Some  have  supposed  that  as  the  images  employed  by  the  poet 
Are  common  to  all  descriptions  of  a  golden  age,  and  as  abundant 
parallels  are  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  seek  further  explanation.  Usage  is  sufficient  to  make 
what  seems  obscure  perfectly  clear.  While  it  is  true  that  Hesiod 
and  many  subsequent  writers  have  adopted  extravagant  figures 
descriptive  of  the  golden  age,  there  are  few  passages  I  believe 
where  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  so  difficult  to  underatand  as  the 
Eclogue  in  question.  Other  poems  of  Virgil  are  a  key  unto  them- 
selves, but  this  one  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  exception.  To  show 
further  the  resemblance  between  this  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and  por- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Narrative,  I  make  a  few  other  citations.  Says 
Virgil :  — 

*'Nec  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones." 
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"  Nor  will  the  common  herds  fear  the  lions  of  great  size,"  etc* 

—  (Eel.  IV.,  22.) 

Isaiah  speaks  thus :  — 

"  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  youug  ones  shall 
lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  an  ox,"  etc.  — 
Chap.  II.,  V.  7. 

Again  in  Isaiah  (LXV.,  25),  — 

"  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,"  etc. 

Virgil,  in  his  Eclogue  :  — 

"  Occidet  et  serpens  et  fallax  herba  veneni  occidet,"  etc. 

'"  The  serpent  shall  die  and  the  deceiving  poisonous  herbs,"  etc. 

—  (Eel.  IV.,  24.) 

Another  from  this  Eclogue  — 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna,"  etc. 
And  now  returns  the  Virgin  (the  Goddess  of  Justice)  and  the 
reign  of  Saturn,"  etc. 

In  Genesis  we  find  the  following :  — 

"  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  (serpent)  and  the  woman» 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  — (Chap.  III.,  15.) 

Remarkable  passages  are  these  —  strange  coincidences.  The 
poisonous  herb  shall  die.  There  shall  not  remain  one  plant  whose 
destructive  properties  shall  injure  man  or  beast.  The  serpent 
whose  head  was  to  be  bruised  by  the  Messiah  shall  no  longer  exists 
the  terror  of  mankind. 

If  this  coincidence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  poet's  acquaintance 
with  the  later  Sibylline  books  which  were  manufactured  at  Alex- 
andria, then  those  books  must  have  reflected  Jewish  ideas  largely. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  child  referred  to  was  that  of  Antony 
and  Octavia,  by  whose  marriage  the  peace  of  Brundisium  was  sol- 
emnized. This  interpretation  according  to  Papillon,  rests  upon 
the  "  authority  of  Ascanius  Pediamus,  and  is  adopted  by  Ribbeck 
and  Professor  Sellar,  but,"  continues  he,  "  it  is  difficult  to  think 
that  Virgil  could,  uhder  the  circumstances,  speak  of  the  child  of 
any  subordinate  person  as  the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  world." 
In  truth,  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  Virgil  compliments  Marcellus> 
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but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  similar  compliment  was 
intended  in  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  his  Bucolics.  Vide  Aen.  VI., 
861,  Sqq. 

Marcellus  was  born  during  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  was  adopted 
by  Augustus,  and  was  intended  by  him  to  be  his  successor  in  the 
empire. 

The  closing  lines  of  this  Eclogue  are  exceedingly  beautiful : — 

"  Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem ; 
Matri  longa  decem  tulerunt  fastidia  menses ; 
Incipe,  parve  puer :   cui  non  risere  parentes, 
Nee  Deus  hunc  mensa,  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est." 
"  With  a  smile,  dear  boy,  begin  to  recognize  thy  mother,"  etc^ 
etc.,  etc. 

The  child  is  not  yet  bom,  and  these  lines  seem  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  prayer,  invoking  blessings  upon  it,  its  mother,  and  its 
future  career.  The  child  is  commanded  to  smile  that  its  mother 
may  smile  in  return  —  a  good  omen ;  for  him  upon  whom  his 
mother  has  smiled,  a  God  will  honor  at  his  table  and  a  Goddess 
will  bless  with  the  marriage  tie. 


SHOULD  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  DIFFER 

FROM  THAT  OF  BOTSf 

BT  MART  E.  CARDWILL. 

WAIVING  the  irrelevant,  though  interesting  and  much  dis- 
cussed, question  of  the  relative  brain  weight  of  the  sexes, 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  intellectual  training  of  girls 
should  differ  from  that  thought  proper  for  boys  ? 

A  century  ago  very  little  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  girls.  If  they  could  read  and  write,  and  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  French  and  music,  they  were  called  accomplished.  Yet 
this  poor  little  pretence  of  learning  was  considered  of  no  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  household  affairs.  To 
be  illiterate  was  then  no  special  disgrace  to  a  woman,  but  some- 
thing like  infamy  rested  upon  her  if  she  failed  to  be  a  good  cook, 
seamstress,  or  housekeeper. 

When  girls'  schools  were  first  started,  the  art  of  sewing,  at  least, 
was  given,  often,  if  not  always,  a  prominent  place  in  the  curricu- 
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lum.  A  gulls'  school  without  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  something  of 
a  monstrosity,  because  wanting  in  that  strictly  womanly  element 
which  should  mark  it  as  a  school  for  the  gentler  sex.  These  sug- 
gestions in  respect  to  the  spirit  of  "ye  olden  time"  are  dwelt  upon 
to  give  pertinence  to  the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  one 
brief  century. 

The  eagerness  with  which  girls  devoted  themselves  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  book  knowledge,  when  they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  the  scant  pastures  of  a  primary  education,  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  alarm.  Even  learned  men  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  learning  in  women.  Nor  were  their  facilities  for 
anything  like  a  higher  education  gained  without  a  most  painful 
struggle.  The  epithet  "blue  stocking"  implied  almost  every 
unwomanly  characteristic,  and  the  possibility  of  almost  every  action 
from  which  a  modest  woman  shrinks.  Women  to  become  learned 
in  the  "  good  old  days,"  had  to  impale  themselves  upon  the  spikes 
of  public  opinion,  or  in  milder  terms,  to  endure  a  certain  contempt, 
and  even  something  like  ostracism  for  their  heroism.  Educated 
women  are  now  becoming  so  common  that  a  few  years  hence  a  girl 
without  a  diploma  of  some  kind,  will  probably  be  something  of  a 
phenomenon. 

Woman's  prompt,  and,  as  a  rule,  good  use  of  her  facilities  for 
education  prove  her  innate  love  of  learning.  Her  intellectual 
ability  has  been  placed  beyond  question  by  the  many  learned 
women  which  this  century  has  produced.  Her  greatly  increased 
usefulness,  especially  since  women's  colleges  and  girls'  schools  of 
a  high  order  have  been  founded,  demonstrates,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, the  great  worth  of  the  much  talked  of  "  higher  education" 
to  woman's  character  and  influence. 

Yet  not  a  few  contend  that  because  of  the  usually  different  life 
duties  of  the  sexes,  their  mental  training  should  differ.  There  is 
some  cogency  in  such  reasoning,  if  we  look  upon  education  simply 
as  a  preparation,  in  a  purely  material,  or  technical  sensB,  for  the 
distinctive  duties  of  men,  and  of  women ;  that  is,  to  make  men 
bread-winners,  and  women  home-keepers. 

Doctor  Lord,  whose  beautiful  lectures  really  show  an  old-fash- 
ioned, chivalrous  regard  for  women,  says,  *'  A  woman  should  be 
educated  to  be  interesting,"  "  useful  at  home,"  etc.  "  She  should 
be  taught  to  become  the  friend  and  help-mate  of  man,  never  his 
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rival/'  He  deplores  the  fact  that  women  are  sometimes  forced  to 
adopt  the  callings  of  men,  and  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  he  ad- 
vises all  women  **  to  pursue  some  one  art  —  like  music,  or  paint- 
ing, or  decoration,"  "  for  proficiency  in  these  arts  belongs  as  much 
to  the  sphere  of  women  as  to  men,  since  it  refines  and  cultivates 
them."  Are  these  words  what  many  will  feel  tempted  to  call 
them,  merely  the  expression  of  obsolete  ideas  ?  By  no  means. 
Withia  a  stone's  throw  of  any  one  who  reads  this  essay,  it  may  be 
said  most  confidently,  will  be  found  persons  with  still  more  back- 
ward visions  than  Doctor  Lord's. 

It  is  a  commonly,  perhaps  a  usually  accepted  view,  that  the 
chief  end  of  a  woman's  school  education  is  refinement ;  that  of  a 
man,  practical  utility.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  practice 
in  many  "well-to-do  "  families  of  sending  the  girls  to  high  schools 
and  colleges,  while  the  boys  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  a  great 
degree  uneducated?  For  what  other  reason  are  art  and  music, 
or  accomplishments,  still  thought  more  suitable  for  girls  than  for 
boys  ?  Why  eke  are  girls  still  allowed  to  neglect  solid,  intellectual 
acquirements  for  the  sake  of  these  so-called  accomplishments  ? 

Ideal  education  is  the  development  of  the  individual,  and  no 
doubt  the  best  results  can  be  attained  only  by  the  individual  train- 
ing of  every  boy  and  of  every  girl.  Until  the  millennium  and  the 
perfection  of  all  things  come  a  little  nearer,  however,  children  will 
of  necessity  be  educated  in  masses,  and  natural  aptitudes  can  be 
onlv  in  a  measure  considered.  But  while  an  ideal  standard  in 
methods  is  so  slowly  approached,  as  to  seem  sometimes  little  more 
than  a  fair  dream  df  a  far  distant  future,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  the  greatest  aim  of  all  systems  of  education  is,  after  all,  the 
formation  of  character.  With  this  aim  in  view,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
understand  why  the  question  of  sex  should  enter  into  education. 

Is  it  not  just  as  important  to  boys  as  to  girls  to  be  gentle, 
thoughtful,  tender,  and  virtuous  ?  Is  it  not  as  important  to  girls 
as  to  boys  to  be  honest,  prompt  in  keeping  engagements,  self-help. 
f ul,  and  useful  ?  Why  should  not  the  study  of  the  classics  give 
the  same  fine  literary  tastes,  deep  culture,  and  peculiar  mental 
development  to  the  one  sex  as  to  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  the 
same  discipline  of  mind,  and  development  of  practical  sense,  accrue 
alike  to  both  sexes  from  the  study  of  mathematics  ?  Why  should 
not  girls  as  well  as  boys  hf"  ^iven  the  benefit  of  lessons,  so  impor- 
tant to  life,  and  acquire  the  same  habits  of  accuracy,  to  be  learned 
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from  the  thorough  study  of  natural  science,  in  all  of  its  branches  ? 
Why,  again,  should  not  boys,  whose  usual  life  experiences  make 
the  saving  influence  of  personal  refinement  peculiarly  necessary, 
be  taught  music,  French,  drawing,  decorative  art,  and  other  things 
supposed  to  be  so  important  in  the  education  of  a  refined  young 
lady? 

The  only  good  objection  to  a  similarity  of  teaching  for  both 
sexes,  ever  brought  forward,  is  that  girls  have  not  the  requisite 
strength  for  a  thorough  collegiate  education  ;  yet  this  objection  is 
a  sentimental  one,  and  has  no  real  existence  in  fact.  It  is  contro- 
verted daily  by  experiences  requiring  of  women  the  utmost  physi- 
cal endurance,  which  is,  it  seems  superfluous  to  state,  the  special 
kind  of  strength  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  book-knowledge* 


THE    TEACHING    OF   MATHEMATICS,^ 

VII. 

THE    FUTURE  OF    GEOMETRY    TEACHING. 
BY  GEORGE  WILLIAM  EVANS,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

THE  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  present  a  novel  or  original  plan 
for  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject,  but  rather 
to  note  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  change  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  and  to  remark  upon  the  general  tendency  of  such 
changes. 

The  recognized  textbook  throughout  the  civilized  world  is 
Euclid's  Elements.  American  teachers  have  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  modifications  of  Legendre's  School ;  English  teachers 
aim  at  a  similar  result  by  appendices  and  notes  to  "  the  first  six 
books  with  portions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth."  While  English 
mathematicians  and  mathematical  schools  hold  the  rank  that  they 
hold  at  present,  one  certainly  cannot  say  that  experience  has  shown 
Euclid  to  be  a  less  efficient  textbook  than  Legendre.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  having  a  standard  numbering  for  classic  theorems^ 
and  there  is  even  some  little  also  in  having  the  Euclid  diagrams, 

^  Copyright,  1888,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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letters  and  all,  available  for  reference  in  briefly  summarizing  or 
illustrating  an  argument  or  demonstration ;  although  it  may  be 
said  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  teaching  dwells  on  numbering 
and  lettering,  and  set  diagrams,  the  pupil  will  be  better  able  to 
pass  examinations  than  to  understand  his  own  words.  Geometry 
from  such  a  standpoint  is  too  much  like  classicism  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grammar  and  dictionary,  —  it  is  laboriously  correct, 
but  it  is  very  dead. 

An  offset  to  rote  learning  is  the  great  number  of  "  riders"  — 
original  exercises  —  set  by  English  teachers.  American  books 
have  followed  this,  too.  The  later  books  recognize  the  value  of 
numerous  easy  exercises  from  the  beginning,  as  an  aid  to  develop- 
ing the  power  of  the  student,  while  the  earlier  attempts  in  this 
direction  aimed  rather  to  test  his  power  after  it  was  developed. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  textbook  which  met  the  views  of 
the  Greeks  at  Alexandria  two  thousand  years  ago  would  fail  when 
tested  by  modern  requirements ;  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  lack- 
ing what  has  since  been  accomplished,  but  in  conforming  to  the 
warped  standards  of  a  primitive  development.  One  must  wonder, 
then,  that  so  little  has  been  changed  in  it.  We  must  own,  too, 
that  conservatism  in  this  matter  smacks  somewhat  of  the  Aristotle- 
worship,  so  obstructive  during  the  Middle  ages.  Euclid  wrote  thus 
and  thus,  and  if  it  did  not  seem  good  to  such  or  such  an  unques- 
tioned authority,  why  did  not  he  change  it?  This  has  been  a 
successful  means  of  instruction  ;  why  "  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of  "  ? 

Still,  textbooks  multiply,  each  with  its  own  little  attempt  at 
repair. 

A  fault  that  has  been  tinkered  with  in  our  textbooks  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  theorems,  and  their  grouping  in  books.  The 
remedy  has  led  to  a  singular  anomaly.  Proportional  lines  and 
similar  figures  are  treated  of  before  areas,  and,  by  consequence, 
products  and  squares  of  lines  are  introduced  before  their  geomet- 
rical raison  cT  Stre.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  of  course,  that 
linear  magnitude  is  subject  to  algebraic  laws,  and  any  result  of 
their  application  is  valid  so  far  as  it  can  be  geometrically  inter- 
preted. But  such  an  answer  confutes  the  argument  for  making 
proportions  any  part  of  a  geometrical  treatise ;  and  all  objection 
to  the  "  algebraic  "  proof,  that  bugbear  of  pedagogues,  must  also 
go.     It  is  a  far-reaching  answer,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  as  can  readily 
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be  shown.  The  entire  sjrstem  of  the  science  of  algebra  rests  upon 
three  well-known  laws,^  namely :  — 

ab  =  ba  (the  commutative  law), 

a.  bc  =  ab.  c  (the  associative  law), 

a  (b  +  c)  =  ac  +  ae  (the  distributive  law), 

and  these  laws  are  axiomatic  for  geometry  also.  Any  expression 
involving  geometric  magnitudes  may  therefore  be  transformed 
according  to  the  rules  of  algebra,  without  invalidating  any  argu- 
ment which  may  be  based  upon  such  a  transformation:  because  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  repetition  or  combination  of  the  transformations 
implied  in  the  fundamental  theorems  cited  above.  As  for  the 
geometric  ratio,  upon  which  the  last  stand  is  made,  that  is,  of 
course,  not  a  quotient  of  a  line  by  a  line :  but  it  certainly  is  a  quo- 
tient of  their  numerical  measures.  The  limitations  of  arithmetic 
only  forbid  us  to  make  divisor  and  quotient  both  concrete  :  quib- 
bles aside,  if  any  be  raised,  we  actually  do  divide  the  numerical 
measure  of  one  concrete  quantity  by  the  numerical  measure  of 
another  as  often  as  we  figure  the  weight  of  a  tub  of  butter  from 
the  price ;  and  a  geometrical  ratio  is  not  widely  different  from 
such  a  quotient.  The  incommensurability  of  the  ratio  is  beside 
the  mark,  but  even  there  the  algebraic  ratio  meets  all  the  require- 
ments. 

Peirce's  Geometry^  occurs  to  me  as  a  book  which  recognizes  this 
difficulty  and  discreetly  puts  the  proportion  theorems  into  an  alge- 
braic introduction.  The  same  book  has  another  feature  worth 
noticing:  that  is  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  direction.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  fundamental  an  idea  as  this,  and  one  which 
contributes  so  much  to  brevity  and  clearness  in  demonstration 
should  be  exiled  from  the  textbooks.  The  influence  of  tradition 
is  to  be  seen  here ;  and  there  are  also  criticisms  of  the  term  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  simpler  definitions  growing  from  it.  The  concep- 
tion of  an  angle  as  "  difference  in  direction  "  has  been  particularly 
objected  to ;  perhaps  because  difference  implies  subtraction,  and 
there  are  no  quantities  resident  in  lines  that  by  subtraction  would 
give  an  angle.  Perhaps  to  define  an  angle  as  "the  change  in 
direction  from  one  straight  line  to  another  "  would  be  more  satis- 
factory, if  it  seems  worth  while  to  meet  objections  of  this  sort. 

1  Chrystal*8  Algebnf,  Part  I.,  Page  20. 

s  An  elementary  treatise  on  plane  and  solid  geometry,  by  Benjamin  Peirce.    Boston : 
1866  • 
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There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  difference  between  the  geometrical  figure 
heretofore  defined  as  an  angle,  and  its  magnitude,  which  would  be 
the  angle,  as  defined  here,  just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
length  of  a  line  and  the  line  itself.  There  is  no  more  chance  of 
confusion  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.^ 

This  use  of  the  words  direction  and  angle  suggests  a  series  of 
modifications  in  the  elementary  textbook  that  deserves  careful 
attention.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  doctrine  of  parallels  and 
secants  is  much  simplified.  A  straight  angle  may  be  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  opposite  directions  of  the  same  straight 
line.  "  All  straight  angles  are  equal "  is  a  simpler  form  of  Euclid's 
eleventh  axiom,  and  the  question  of  angular  magnitude  about  a 
point  in  a  plane  is  settled  by  it. 

These  words  "  in  a  plane  "  in  the  preceding  sentence  represent 
an  essential  restriction.  Direction,  like  distance,  may  change  by 
any  path,  and  if  the  path  is  not  that  of  a  line  rotating  about  one 
of  its  points  and  remaining  in  the  same  plane,  the  change  in  direc- 
tion may  be  to  any  amount.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  angular 
magnitude,  say  along  the  boundary  of  a  solid  angle,  is  of  some  use, 
for  example  in  the  theory  of  the  regular  polyhedra.  In  plane 
geometry  we  should  generally  mean  by  angle  the  shortest  angle 
from  one  direction  to  the  other ;  just  as  we  mean  by  distance  the 
shortest  distance  from  one  position  to  another.  The  shortest  dis- 
tance is  assumed  to  be  a  straight  line :  we  tacitly  assume  also  that 
the  shortest  angle  would  be  the  plane  angle  not  greater  than  tt. 

But  what  is  the  value  of  a  verbal  restriction  to  plane  space, 
when  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  "  officially  "  of  any 
other  space  ?  Such  a  restriction  serves  only  as  "  an  anchor  to 
windward"  to  prevent  the  student  from  using  the  theorems  of 
plane  space  for  a  solid  space  :  *  he  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  logical  value  of  such  a  restriction  unless  he  knows  of  the  con- 
ditions that  make  it  necessary.  And  this  brings  us  again  to  a 
question  of  classification.  Is  the  rigid  division  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry  a  thing  to  be  insisted  on  ? 

The  pupil  lives  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  it  is  an  effort 
for  him  to  reduce  himself  to  two.  It  is  even  an  effort  for  him  to 
realize  that  what  he  actually  sees  with  his  eyes  is  a  space  of  two 

1  See.  however*  the  preface,  and  pp.  347-*8  of  Greorge  B.Halsted'a  Elements  of  Geometry 
New  York:    1885. 
>  Id.  p.  12.    Note  also  the  terms  txplement  and  perigon. 
*  Solid  space  =  Euclidean  three-dimensioned  space. 
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dimensions:  drawing  teachers  know  how  great  this  eflfoii;  has  to 
be.  The  simpler  conceptions  of  solid  space  ought  to  be  within  his 
reach,  and  a  textbook  can  be  consistently  constructed  from  this 
standpoint.  Taking  two  points,  and  supposing  one  fixed,  the  locus 
of  the  other  is  a  straight  line  if  its  direction  is  constant  and  its 
distance  variable ;  the  locus  is  a  sphere  if  the  distance  of  the  sec- 
,ond  point  from  the  first  is  constant  and  the  direction  variable. 

Another  fundamental  figure  is  the  triangle,  defined  as  three 
points  at  fixed  mutual  distances,  with  their  connecting  lines.  It 
is  easily  shown  that  when  the  base  is  fixed  the  locus  of  the  vertex 
is  a  closed  path,  and  this  is  called  a  circumference^  whose  axis  is  the 
base  of  the  triangle.  Further,  either  of  the  revolving  sides  sweeps 
out  a  conical  surface.  The  cone,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
angle  about  one  of  its  sides,  hUs  a  vertical  cone,  generated  by  the 
accompanying  revolution  of  the  vertical  angle.  When  the  gen- 
erating angle  widens  so  that  the  vertical  cones  coincide^  the  cones 
become  coincident  planes  with  opposite  aspects  and  axes.  A  plane 
is  the  locus  of  points  equally  distant  from  two  given  points,  and 
these  points  lie  in  its  axis. 

This  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  such 
a  textbook;  the  plan  has  been  fully  worked  out  by  a  German 
teacher,^  but  hardly  in  a  form  available  for  pupils  of  the  age 
usually  brought  to  the  subject  here.  There  is,  of  courae,  consid- 
erable question  whether  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  would  be  too 
much  taxed  by  such  a  scheme,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
our  present  method  is  not  less  encouraging  to  that  faculty.  If  the 
imagination,  stimulated  if  necessary  by  models,  as  now  by  plane 
diagrams,  should  be  successfully  developed  by  this  new  method, 
the  gain  would  well  repay  the  pioneer. 

It  has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  Euclid,  that  the  com- 
pleted synthetic  proof  is  given  without  the  analytical  inquiry  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  was  devised.  The  intention  would  be  that  the 
teacher  should  supplement  the  book,  and  furnish  such  information  ; 
or  else  that,  by  progressive  exercises,  easy  at  first  and  very  numer- 
ous, the  pupil  should  learn  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  himself. 

One  at  least  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  got  from  the  study  of 
Euclid  has  not  been  brought  out  in  the  interpretations  of  his  work 
that  we  have  ;  what  I  mean  is  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  con- 

1  Becker,  Jobann  Carl :    Die  Elemente  dcr  (ieometrio  auf  neuer  Grundlago  streng 
deduktiv  dargestellt.    lerThell.    Berlin:    1677. 
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secutive  argument,  leading  from  the  axioms  to  some  important 
proposition.  If  any  student  needs  to  trace  such  a  line  he  must 
find  it  for  himself ;  and  he  will  be  bothered  in  his  task  by  this  very 
classification,  in  which  modern  textbooks  claim  to  have  improved 
on  Euclid,  as  well  as  by  sundry  important  offshoots  here  and  there 
that  are  valuable  as  information,  though  not  a  part  of  the  main 
line  of  argument. 

As  for  the  training  in  logic  that  this  study,  furnishes,  it  may  be 
jsaid  that  most  pupils  come  from  the  study  of  it  without  available 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  logical  processes  that  they  have  been 
using ;  the  most  valuable  part  of  such  training,  namely,  the  classi- 
fication and  separate  study  of  these  logical  processes,  is  entirely 
omitted.  What  has  been  said  of  algebra  is  true  also  of  logic: 
geometry  is  identical,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  neither,  but  fur- 
nishes throughout  an  apt  and  exhaustive  illustration  and  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  both.^ 

As  for  the  information  given  in  the  modern  textbook  of  geome- 
try, it  is  but  a  slight  advance  on  the  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
Archimedes.  Whole  regions  of  modern  pure  geometry  lie  unex- 
plored. The  appendix  to  Chauvenet^  is  but  a  slight  and  tentative 
advance,  and  it  has  not  even  been  recognized  in  any  college 
examination.  If  the  plea  is  made  that  such  information  can  bet- 
ter be  obtained  when  more  advanced  knowledge  shall  have  given 
the  student  greater  power,  then  we  should  trim  the  textbook  fur- 
ther and  make  it  merely  a  preparation  for  such  advanced  knowl- 
edge. As  geometry  must  to  many  pupils  be  the  end  of  their 
mathematical  course,  it  seems  too  bad  not  to  give  them  such 
information  as  will  be  the  alphabet  of  what  they  will  generally 
need  to  know  of  mathematics ;  and  this  can  better  be  done  by 
waiving  the  rigid  boundaries  of  Euclidean  geometry  than  by 
crowding  within  those  boundaries  subjects  that  have  freely  devel- 
o{jed  outside. 

The  changes  indicated  herein  include  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  direction ;  the  transfer  of  the  theory  of  proportion  to  the 
domain  of  algebra ;  the  introductory  or  collateral  study  of  logic  ; 
early  consideration  of  the  fundamental  figures  and  theorems  of 
solid  space ;  such  rearrangement  and  annotation  as  will  bring 
jirominently  to  notice  extended  lines  of  argument ;    finally  the 

>  lla]8ted.  Chap.  1 :  on  logic. 

'  A  treatise  on  elementary  geometry  with  appendices  containing   .    .    exercises    .    . 
*nd  an  introduction  to  modern  geometry.    By  William  Chauvenet.    Philadelphia :    1877. 
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condensation  of  the  entire  subject,  and  the  supplementing  of  it  by 
some  of  its  modem  extensions  that  are  efficient  instruments  of 
mathematical  work. 

The  spirit  of  such  change  is  the  spirit  of  progress  that  is  now- 
dominating  the  plans  of  teachers  in  every  subject ;  it  is  an  effort 
to  make  this  ancient  monument  harmonize  with  the  present  state 
of  science.  "  Euclid's  Elements  "  has  value  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciation, for  the  mental  exercise  it  furnishes,  for  the  foundation 
that  it  lays  under  the  more  extensive  structure  of  mathematical 
learning  afterwards  to  be  built.  But  in  the  crowded  student  life 
of  today  the  time  for  it  can  ill  be  spared ;  the  gymnastics  can  be 
sought  in  preparation  for  productive  work,  and  the  traditions  of 
limitation  and  arrangement  can  be  replaced  by  plans  made  in  the 
light  of  a  fuller  knowledge. 


WHA  T  Mr  PUPILS  READ. 

BY  M.   B.  C.  TRUE. 

MY  school  is  in  a  small  village  whose  population  numbers  about 
nine  hundred.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  three  years 
ago,  there  was  no  public  library,  except  Sunday-school  libraries,  in 
the  village.  There  were  two  private  circulating  libraries,  each 
containing  sixty  or  seventy-five  volumes,  bordering  on  the  sensa- 
tional variety.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  the  school  officers  received 
authority  to  apply  the  funds  derived  from  the  tuition  of  non-resi- 
dent pupils  to  a  school  library.  To  this  fund  have  been  added  the 
proceeds  of  two  exhibitions  given  by  the  school.  The  school  con- 
sists of  four  departments,  in  four  rooms,  capped  by  a  "short "  high 
school  of  two  years.  For  the  year  ending  June  22,  1888,  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  and  for 
the  year  ending  June  14,  1889,  the  average  number  belonging  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  course,  very  few  attending  the 
primary  department  made  use  of  the  library.  Partly  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  exhibition  given  before  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  and 
partly  from  donations,  a  set  of  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  (Ameri- 
can edition),  Timayenis'  Greece,  Barnes'  Brief  Rome,  Rawlinson's 
Seven  Great  Monarchies,  Gibbons'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  and  a  few  others,  unimportant,  had  been  furnished.  The 
funds  for  the  library  became  available  in  time  to  procure  a  small 
invoice  of  books  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  school,  Sept# 
5,  1887.  During  the  two  years,  books  have  been  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  funds  warranted.  Books  were  issued  free  ta 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school  only.  I  acted  as  librarian.  In 
the  paragraphs  below,  under  the  dates  when  the  several  invoices, 
of  books  were  received,  the  names  of  the  books  and  their  authors 
are  given,  and  the  name  of  each  book  is  followed  by  figures  show- 
ing how  many  times  it  has  been  issued  to  be  read  since  it  was 
received. 

Sept.  5, 1887.  Alcott's  Little  Women,  38 ;  Little  Men,  30 ; 
Coffin's  Boys  of  76,  28 ;  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  and  The  Sto- 
ry of  Liberty,  20  each ;  Abbott's  Cyrus,  9 ;  Piatt's  Wonders  and 
Curiosities,  8 ;  Abbott's  Alexander  the  Great,  7 ;  Alfred  the  Great, 
Barnes'  Rome,  6  each ;  Ober's  Child's  Mexico,  5  ;  Timayenis*^ 
Greece,  Vol.  I.,  3. 

Dec.  8.  Alcott's  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  29  ;  Coffin's  Building 
the  Nation,  15 ;  Abbott's  Genghis  Khan,  Bert's  First  Steps  in 
Knowledge,  6  each ;  Abbott's  Peter  the  Great,  5. 

Jan.  2,  1888.  Coffin's  Winning  his  Way,  40 ;  My  Days  and 
Nights  on  the  Battle  Field,  8 ;  Following  the  Flag,  7. 

Feb.  3.  Banvard's  Soldiers  and  Patriots,  17;  Lady  Calcott's 
Child's  England,  13  ;  Reid's  et  cd.^  Stories  of  Animals,  8 ;  Lossing's 
Eminent  Americans,  7 ;  Smilie's  Brief  Biographies,  2. 

Feb.  28.  Alcott's  Eight  Cousins,  35 ;  Under  the  Lilacs,  29 ; 
Whitney's  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  23  ;  Abbott's  David  Crocket, 
18 ;  Kit  Carson,  Whitney's  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  17  each  ;  Patience 
Strong's  Outing,  13 ;  Abbott's  Daniel  Boone,  10 ;  Brookes'  Story 
of  the  American  Indian,  9  ;  Abbott's  Franklin,  La  Salle,  6  each  ; 
Miles  Standish,  5 ;  De  Soto,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  3  each. 

Sept.  17.  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  26 ;  Andrews'  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  Part  I.,  24 ;  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Part  IL,  14 ;  Ten 
Boys  who  Lived,  etc.,  13 ;  Tenney's  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  13 ; 
Coffin's  Boys  of  '61,  Headley's  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Tenney's  Birds,  12 
each ;  Headley's  W.  T.  Sherman,  Sanborn's  A  Winter  in  Central 
America,  Tenney's  Qaadrupadi,  11  each;  Dana's  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast,  10 ;  Bishop's  Voyage  in  a  Paper  Canoe,  9 ;  Head- 
ley's  U.  S.  Grant,  8 ;  Baker's  A  Summer  in  the  Azores,  7 ;  Leigh- 
ton's  Life  at  Paget  Sound,  Ober's  Camp  in  the  Caribbees,  6  each ; 
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Bishop's  One  Thousand  Mile  Walk  across  South  America,  Head- 
ley's  D.  G.  Farragut,  O.  M.  Mitchell,  5  each ;  John  Ericcson, 
Larcom's  An  Idyl  of  Work,  Tarbox's  Israel  Putnam,  Tenney's 
Bees,  Butterflies,  etc.,  3  each  ;  Parton's  Captains  of  Industry,  Ten- 
ney's Sea-Urchins,  etc.,  2  each. 

Feb.  2,  1889.  Coolidge's  Mischiefs  Thanksgiving,  17 ;  Alcott's 
Rose  in  Bloom,  14 ;  Coolidge's  Nine  Little  Goslings,  Abbott's 
Marco  Paul  in  Maine,  13  each ;  Coolidge's  Eye  Bright,  12  ;  Marco 
Paul  in  Vermont,  9 ;  Alcott's  Jo's  Boys,  8 ;  Bolton's  Girls  who 
Became  Famous,  Marco  Paul  in  Erie  Canal,  Marco  Paul  in  Spring- 
field Armory,  8  each ;  Alcott's  Hospital  Sketches,  Marco  Paul  in 
J^ew  York,  7  each ;  Marco  Paul  in  Boston,  6 ;  Abbott's  History, 
Paul  Jones,  Bolton's  Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous,  4  each ; 
Livermore's  My  Story  of  the  War,  3  ;  Abbott's  Water  and  Land, 
2 ;  Force,  Light,  1  each. 

April  1.  Stowe's  Pussy  Willow,  14  ;  Queer  Little  People,  6  ; 
Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book,  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  5  each  ;  Irving's  Alhambra,  4  ;  Farmer's  Famous  Queens, 
Trafton's  An  American  Girl  Abroad,  3  each ;  Farmer's  Famous 
Rulers,  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  Irving's  Knickerbocker's 
New  York,  Parton's  Horace  Greeley,  2  each ;  Abbott's  Columbus, 
Hale's  Light  of  Two  Centuries,  1  each. 

May  1.  Baker's  Soldier  and  Servant,  12  ;  Hale's  10  X  1  ^  10, 
10 ;  Jenner's  Two  Young  Homesteaders,  7  ;  Alcott's  My  Boys,  6 ; 
An  Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving,  Jimmie's  Cruise,  Shawl-Straps, 
Eggleston's  School  Master,  Eliot's  Stories  from  Arabian  Nights, 
5  each ;  Alcott's  Cupid  and  Chowchow,  My  Girls,  Mai-ston's 
Frank's  Ranche,  Sidney's  What  the  Seven  Did,  Who  told  it  to 
me,  Warner's  Being  a  Boy,  Whitney's  We  Girls,  4  each ;  Diaz' 
The  William  Henry  Letters,  Monroe's  The  Story  of  Our  Country, 
Phelps'  Gates  Ajar,  Rand's  Little  Round  Top,  Sidney's  Five  Lit- 
tle Peppers,  Warner's  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  3  each ;  Diaz' 
William  Henry's  Friends,  Forestier's  Echoes  from  Mistland, 
Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  2  each  ;  Anderson's 
America  not  discovered  by  Columbus,  Cooke's  My  Lady  Poka- 
hontas,  Parton's  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  1  each. 

I  forbear  comment,  as  each  reader  can  make  such  comments  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Any  one  curious,  or  interested,  by 
equating  the  time  in  which  each  volume  has  been  in  the  library, 
can  easily  ascertain  the  relative  popularity  of  particular  books,  and 
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of  classes,   in   this   community,   among   the   children   attending 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  books,  of  which  no  record  is 
kept,  a  very  important  and  constant  use  is  made  of  many  books 
during  school  hours.  The  members  of  the  class  in  United  States 
History  consult  Bancroft's  Histc»ry  of  the  Colonization  of  the 
United  States,  the  set  of  Encyclopaedia,  and  other  biographies  of 
those  persons  prominent  in  American  history,  which  are  in  the 
Ubrary.  The  class  in  English  Composition,  and  all  the  pupils  in 
preparation  for  rhetorical  exercises,  use  the  library  constantly, 
also  very  many  of  the  most  popular  books  have  been  read  by  many 
of  the  pupils  of  my  room,  at  their  seats,  at  intermissions,  or  after 
lessons  are  learned,  of  which  use  no  record  has  been  kept.  Record 
was  kept  of  the  use  of  books  out  of  school,  only. 


THE  GOLDEN  NEST. 

BY     PROF.     W.     WHITMAN    BAILEY. 

At  Colchis  once,  in  days  of  old, 
Brave  Jason  sought  the  fleece  of  gold, 
And  wandering  through  the  woodland  green 
Beheld  afar  its  shimmering  sheen. 

The  tiny  birds  who  watched  the  knight 
Were  filled  with  emulous  delight. 
And  in  their  songs,  from  sire  to  son, 
Recounted  how  the  deed  was  done. 

At  length  a  precious  prize  they  found, 
A  maiden's  golden  hair  unbound. 
And  with  its  filmy  fibres  spread 
The  curtains  of  their  nuptial  bed. 

B}'  them  the  lustrous  lock  was  deemed 
The  fieece  of  which  the  poets  dreamed  ; 
While  she,  of  priceless  gift  bereft, 
Has  never  known  the  cunning:  theft. 


•o 


Yet,  travelers  sauntering  in  the  glade, 
Astonished,  view  the  cradle,  swayed 
By  murmurous  winds,  which  ne'er  reveal 
The  secret  which  the  birds  conceal. 
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EDITORIAL. 

T  Haverford  and  Amherst  colleges  interesting  changes  in  exami- 
nation methods  have  recently  been  carried  into  effect.  The  long 
and  formidable  final  examinations  have  been  abandoned,  and  in  their 
place  have  been  adopted  frequent  brief  examinations  occurring  at  inter- 
vals during  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  an  abandonment 
of  examinations,  but  a  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  most  important  event  in  the  development  of  collegi- 
ate methods.  To  both  instructors  and  students  it  should  work  to  advan- 
tage. To  both  it  should  bring  relief  from  drudgery  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  a  great  access  of  labor  is  least  desirable,  and  to  both  it  should 
equally  furnish  a  more  reasonable  stimulus  to  persistent  work  during 
the  months  when  steady  application  is  most  to  be  encouraged. 

In  primary  and  secondary  schools,  of  course,  almost  every  day's  les- 
ion is  an  examination,  not  merely  of  what  has  been  prescribed  to  be 
learned  for  that  special  occasion,  but,  indirectly  and  incidentally,  of  all 
that  has  been  taught  before  in  the  subject.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  mark  of  a 
good  teacher  to  keep  a  perpetual  informal  review  on  foot,  and  to  cause 
his  classes  to  feel  that  any  past  acquisitions  are  always  liable  to  come  up 
in  new  connections.  Where  the  teaching  in  any  classroom  is  observed 
by  the  inspecting  authorities  to  aim  successfully  at  such  results,  any 
formal,  periodic  examination  becomes  unnecessary,  and  if  any  such  ex- 
amination is  imposed  it  will  probably  be  done  in  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  other  classrooms  where  the  daily  work  does  not  reach  so  high 
a  standard.  Supervision  is  not  yet  so  fully  developed  that  the  way  is 
clearly  seen  to  exempt  individual  teachers  from  tests  which  other  teach- 
ers in  the  same  system  seem  to  need. 

But  in  the  upper,  or  collegiate  grades,  especially  since  university 
methods  have  begun  to  be  introduced  somewhat  extensively,  the  erotem- 
atic  procedures  of  the  schools  cannot  be  used  so  as  to  keep  an  informal 
review  in  constant  operation,  and  periodic  examination  tests  seem  there- 
fore in  these  grades  to  be  indispensable.  No  pupil  slips  through  a 
grammar  or  high  school  without  doing  at  least  some  fair  modicum  of 
the  theoretically  prescribed  work  of  the  school.  In  universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  decline  day  after  day  the 
proffered  instruction,  trusting  to  a  spurt  of  work  under  the  guidance  of 
a  '*  coach"  barely  in  season  for  the  grand  inquisition  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     From  the  nature  of  the  case,   the  college  can  do  but  little  else 
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during  term-time  than  offer  an  opportunity.     The  school  offers  every 
day  an  opportunity  and  sees  to  it  that  the  opportunity  is  not  refused. 

It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  colleges  if  those  students  who 
have  worked  faithfully  and  assiduously  during  the  term  could,  by  some 
unmistakable  sign,  be  so  clearly  distinguished  from  the  rest  that  they 
could  be  exempted  from  the  long  hot-weather  writing  of  bulky  manu- 
script, and  the  instructors  be  released  from  the  thankless,  sweating, 
stupefying  task  of  reading  and  marking  vast  masses  of  written  matter 
that  need  never  have  been  called  into  existence.  But  as  this  consum- 
mation can,  as  yet,  be  only  devoutly  wished,  the  Haverford  and  Am- 
herst plan,  as  pointing  out  a  way  to  free  the  examination  system  of  its 
most  oppressive  features,  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  its  work- 
ing, as  to  both  instructors  and  students,  observed. 

The  advantages  of  dividing  the  examination-test  are  obvious.  Pro- 
crastinating students  are  obliged  to  work  more  frequently.  The  grand 
crush  of  drudgery  that  now  comes  all  at  once  in  the  weary  days  of  June 
may  be  entirely  done  away  with.  The  various  instructors  may  arrange 
their  examinations  at  different  times,  so  that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no 
special  season  set  apart  for  cessation  from  regular  work  and  devoted  to 
cramming.  If  the  occasional  examinations  are  made  to  come  at  times 
unforeseen  by  the  students,  the  lazy  man  is  completely  thwarted  in  his 
schemes  for  putting  oflf  his  application  to  toil  till  the  last  moment. 

In  the  high  schools  it  would  seem  there  should  be  no  need  of  grand 
final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  school  year  almost  inva- 
riably ends  in  June,  in  hot  weather.  A  wise  forethought  will  surely 
not  plan  to  put  the  severest  mental  strain  at  precisely  the  moment  when 
all  external  circumstances  conspire  to  make  this  strain  still  more  severe. 
It  would  seem  feasible  to  plan  that  all  supervisors'  examinations  should 
be  completed  in  May,  but  that  pupils'  accounts  should  not  close  till  just 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Boston  the  year's  work  counts  equally 
with  examination  results  in  determining  final  promotion  and  other  hon- 
ors. The  teachers  keep  their  daily  records  in  their  own  ways.  It 
could  easily  be  required  that  evpry  pupil,  in  order  to  *'  graduate,"  should 
attend  school  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  would  secure  attendance 
during  the  last  days,  when  it  is  so  fashionable  to  withdraw  on  various 
pretexts.  Would  primary  and  secondary  education  suflfer  if  the  month 
of  June  were  allowed  to  glide  by  a  little  more  tranquilly  both  for  the 
teachers  and  the  taught }  Excitements  enough  attend  the  close  of  an 
American  school  year  even  when  all  removable  ones  are  done  away 
with.  If  school  regulations  conspire  with  the  infinite  irritants  of  the 
^^  graduation  "  season  to  make  this  season  yet  more  feverish,  is  it  not 
proper  to  consider  how  some  portion  of  this  summer  frenzy  can  be 
abated? 
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ALL  good  American  citizens  must  regret  the  tone  of  a  certain  few 
Roman  Catholic  papers,  in  their  opposition  to  our  public  school 
system.  This  opposition  is  as  senseless  and  foolish  as  it  is  wicked  and 
slanderous.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Catholic  Review 
of  June  I.  It  would  be  a  g^eat  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentiment 
here  so  forcibly  expressed  echoes  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  Catho- 
lics in  this  country.  The  views  of  a  large  body  of  American  citizens,, 
members  of  this  church,  are  diametrically  opposite  :  — 

*'  The  public  school  of  necessity  gives  only  one-half  an  education.  It 
will  suit  pagans  perfectly,  but  not  Christians.  If  the  pagans  choose  to 
support  it  with  their  own  money  no  Christian  can  object,  but  we  do- 
most  decidedly  object  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  pagan  institutions. 
The  public  school  system  is  essentially  pagan,  to  tax  Christians  for  its. 
support  is  unjust,  and,  therefore,  we  hit  it  whenever  it  shows  its  hypo- 
critical head." 


THE  Summer  Schools  have  been  unusually  well  attended  this  sea- 
son, and  by  a  high  class  of  teachers.  The  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute  numbered  over  three  hundred,  coming  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  the 
instruction  given  was  of  the  very  best.  The  Connecticut  School  at 
Niantic  was  very  large  and  entirely  successful.  The  National 
Summer  School  at  Round  Lake  was  largely  attended  and  very  satis- 
factory. Good  reports  are  also  given  of  other  schools,  but  it  was  not 
the  good  fortune  of  the  editor  to  see  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION  held  its 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  weather  good,  the  air  cool,  and  everything  con- 
spired to  make  the  gathering  pleasant.  President  Littlefield  presided 
with  promptness,  ease,  and  grace.  The  papers  showed  a  high  order 
of  thinking.  Certainly  America  is  making  rapid  progress  in  educa- 
tion. Without  instituting  comparisons,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  papers  read  by  Pres. -elect,  E.  B.  An- 
drews, of  Brown  University,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 


THE  large  educational  gatherings  the  past  summer  were  eminently 
successful.  The  National  Educational  Association  meeting 
at  Nashville  was  a  decided  success.  The  papers  were  good,  the  dis- 
cussions healthful,  and  the  attendance  large.     The  department  meet- 
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ings  were  better  than  usual,  and  the  Council  discussions  were  at  high 
watermark.  The  chief  interest  gathered  around  the  papers  and  the 
discussion  of  the  Parochial  School  question  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
of  Boston,  and  Bishop  Kcene,  President  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  President  Canfield  will  ar- 
range for  a  less  number  of  papers  for  next  year,  and  give  opportunity 
for  a  larger  discussion. 


THE  appointment  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  others  si>ecially  interested  in  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
country.  Doctor  Harris  is  in  no  sense  a  political  partisan,  but  is  emi- 
nent as  teacher,  superintendent,  writer,  and  lecturer.  His  experience 
has  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  is  called. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  given  more  careful  study,  broader  read- 
ing, or  more  profound  thought  to  all  departments  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  and  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day 
than  has  Doctor  Harris.  He  is  an  authority  everywhere,  and  places- 
himself  in  the  van  of  educational  progress  on  all  occasions.  Intellectu- 
ally and  philosophically  he  has  grown,  developed,  broadened  in  a 
marked  degree  within  the  last  five  years.  Every  one  who  heard  him  at 
Nashville  in  the  discussions  in  which  he  participated,  the  papers  which  he 
read,  and  the  public  lectures  which  he  gave,  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  the  strength  of  his  thought,  and  the 
reserved  power  which  he  had  ready  for  every  occasion. 

Doctor  Harris  is  the  fourth  officer  at  the  head  of  this  Bureau.  His 
predecessors  have  been  strong  men.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  organized  the 
Bureau  and  set  its  enginery  in  motion.  General  Eaton  developed, 
strengthened,  and  broadened  its  work  during  all  the  years  ot  his  admin- 
istration. Colonel  Dawson  is  a  gentleman  of  ability,  sound  learning, 
an  excellent  character,  faithful  and  conscientious.  His  only  defect 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  an  educational  man  and  not  famil- 
iar with  educational  problems.  Every  one  who  has  come  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Colonel  Dawson  will  regret  his  removal,  but  many  edu- 
cational men  have  regarded  it  as  necessary  that  a  professional  educator 
should  fill  the  office  in  order  to  build  up  its  important  work  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  correct  educational  principles. 

Doctor  Harris  will  have  with  him  from  the  start  the  active  and  cor- 
dial sympathies  of  the  educators  of  all  parts  of  our  wide  land.  We 
congratulate  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  country  on  the 
accession  to  this  high  oflBce  of  so  excellent  a  type  and  representative 
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of  the  profession,  and  we  extend  to  Doctor  Harris  the  most  cordial 
salutations  and  wish  him  the  highest  success  in  the  honorable  position 
to  which  our  chief  executive  has  called  him. 

THE  crucial  test  of  one  of  these  great  abstract  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  ills  of  humanity  in  general  is  found  in  its  application  to  some 
familiar  condition  of  society.  Just  now,  the  idle  wits  and  unlimited 
social  speculators  of  Boston  are  amusing  themselves  with  what  is  called 
in  a  grand  general  way.  Nationalism  ;  and  the  New  England  author  of 
a  popular  novel  appears  as  the  organizer  of  Nationalist  clubs  in  various 
quarters.  To  plain  people  the  outcome  of  this  movement  seems  to  be, 
that,  after  the  American  people  have  spent  three  hundred  years  in  fight- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  grip  of  great  centralized  governments,  now  is 
the  time  to  retreat  from  their  enviable  position  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  independence,  and  remand  the  great  practical  interests  of 
everyday  living  once  more  to  a  consolidated  power.  The  .ingenious 
faith  that  such  power  would  not  be  used  in  the  old-time  way,  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  masses  in  the  interests  of  the  few,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  theory.  The  only  protection  against  such  oppression  today, 
is  the  fact  that  neither  our  State,  National,  nor  Municipal  governments 
give  this  opportunity  to  honest  officials  ;  every  public  servant  being 
every  moment  under  fire  of  the  grand  army  of  sixty  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  who  is  to  assure  against  the  towering  ambition  of  great  lead- 
ers, with  such  a  machine  as  the  Nationalist  programme  offers  to  their 
hands?  How  long  before  the  men  and  combinations  against  which  the 
government  now  offers  protection  would  be,  themselves,  the  controlling 
powers  in  public  affairs?  But  we  fancy  that,  after  spending  five  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  putting  a  million  men  under  ground,  and  wading 
through  the  debris  of  a  revolution  for  twenty-five  years,  in  order  to 
secure  enough  of  centralized  power  to  prevent  the  states  of  the  Union 
from  ''  rushing  madly  from  their  spheres,"  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  just  in  the  temper  to  enter  upon  the  programme  of  the 
Nationalist  brotherhood  to  deliver  all  things  up  at  Washington  and 
abdicate  in  behalf  of  supreme  centralized  power. 

The  literary  gentlemen  in  charge  of  this  reform  appeal,  with  pathos, 
to  the  evils  of  the  present  social  system  as  the  excuse  for  this  radical 
change  in  American  affairs.  But  what  is  the  historical  sense  that  for- 
gets to  note  the  condition  of  the  European  peoples  for  a  thousand  years 
or  even  today,  under  this  same  ideal  order?  Does  Mr.  Bellamy  really 
believe  the  evils  that  afflict  the  American  people  now  are  comparable 
to  those  under  which  the  people  of  France  and  Germany,  and  all  conti- 
nental Europe  groaned  a  century  ago,  until  outraged  human  nature 
relieved  itself  in  the  mighty -upheaval  with  which  every  European  state 
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vibrates  at  the  present  hour?  His  argument  is  only  the  demand  of  our 
amiable  old  friend,  the  Pope,  for  "  religious  unity,"  on  the  ground  of 
the  evils  of  universal  free-thinking.  While  human  nature  is  unregener- 
ate,  "offences  must  come."  The  best  modern  state  is  full  of  defects, 
patent  to  the  eye  of  any  smart  college  valedictorian  and  nothing  is  easier 
than,  by  a  clever  mixing  of  things  for  which  public  and  private  respon- 
sibilities are  divided,  to  make  a  startling  impression.  But  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  human  ills  can  only  be  overcome  by  per- 
sonal, individual  improvement,  for  which  the  individual  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. The  giving  up  of  the  drink  habit,  which  is  in  the  power  of 
every  working  man,  would  save  the  laboring  classes  of  Boston  from  ten 
to  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year ;  a  greater  sum  than  any  of  the  dozen 
devices  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  could  promise,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  uplift  of  moral  power  thereby  achieved.  A 
chronic  vice  of  these  wholesale  reformers  is  the  inveterate  tendency  to 
dodge  the  individual  issue,  the  vital  working  point  in  every  case.  The 
fundamental  question  in  every  public  reform  is,  not,  what  expedient 
promises  immediate  superficial  relief  from  acknowledged  evils,  but  what 
is  the  best  system  of  general  discipline,  to  develop,  in  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  above  all,  persistent  habit  of 
reasonable  self-control,  without  which  all  human  arrangements  gravi- 
tate to  the  rule  of  the  strongest. 

Just  here,  Mr.  Bellamy  comes  in  with  a  characteristic  application  of 
his  general  theory.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  experimenting,  has  achieved,  probably,  the  highest  result  in 
history  on  the  line  of  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Not  only  by 
its  excellent  system  of  schools  of  ever}'  grade,  but  equally  through  the 
persistent  operation  of  its  g^eat  vital  forces  of  training  in  every  region 
of  life  for  responsible  citizenship,  it  has  made  this  little  Commonwealth 
of  two  millions  of  people  one  of  the  notable  states  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Bellamy  now  comes  in  with  his  slashing  criticism  that  the  school 
system  is  a  failure.  For  while  it  is  true  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  the  state  have  ofl^ered  to  them  a  free  schooling,  including  free 
textbooks,  extending  from  the  primary  and  district  school  through  the 
high  school  and  covering  twelve  years,  yet  only  thirty  thousand  of  them 
accept  the  oft'er  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  number  in  attendance 
dwindles  steadily  toward  the  upper  grammar  grades.  This  is  an  intol- 
erable inequality,  defeating  the  very  object  in  view.  Therefore,  our 
philosopher  proposes  that  the  state  shall  relieve  the  parents  of  the  325,- 
000  children  not  in  the  high  schools  from  the  burden  of  their  support, 
and,  by  a  grand  compulsory  system,  force  the  entire  mass  through  every 
grade,  to  graduation  day  at  seventeen.  But  what,  meanwhile,  becomes 
of  these  parents,  from  whom  the  most  important  educational  discipline 
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of  life,  that  of  providing  for  their  own  households,  is  taken  away? 
And  what  of  these  children,  relieved  from  a  discipline  no  less  valuable 
than  the  schoolroom  ;  —  the  necessity  of  caring  for  themselves,  learning 
to  work  for  the  family,  in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  by  which  every 
family  of  moderate  means  in  the  state  must  study  industry,  economy^ 
mutual  helpfulness,  self-denial,  family  cooperation,  through  the  whole 
period  of  youth?  Could  any  advantage  of  school  instruction,  for  a  few 
years,  compensate  the  state  for  the  weakening  of  this,  the  most  vital 
element  of  private  success  and  public  prosperity?  Indeed,  the  one 
great  compensation  for  the  lack  of  wealth  is  just  this  necessity  for  ac- 
quiring the  most  important  elements  of  character  in  God's  great  univer- 
sity, the  Home.  Now,  the  entire  population  of  the  state  is  secured  in 
the  opportunity  of  schooling  till  the  age  of  fourteen ;  the  parent  con- 
tributing his  full  share,  by  relinquishing  his  claim  on  the  child  as  a 
wage-worker.  Then  begins  the  real  training  school  of  the  state  :  — the 
effort  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  youth  to  better  themselves  by  the  *'  aid 
and  comfort"  of  all  those  helps,  social,  religious,  philanthropic  and 
personal,  which  are  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  Massachusetts.  Surely, 
in  this  matter,  the  apostle  of  Nationalism,  in  the  language  of  our  down- 
south  friends,  "  don't  talk  sense." 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  and  re-read  with  great  interest  the  article 
by  Doctor  Harris  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Education,  —  The 
Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  —  as  indeed,  all  thinking  teachers  must 
do  when  they  take  up  anything  bearing  his  signature. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  approaches  his  subject  with  the 
intention  of  being  thoroughly  fair  to  both  sides,  and,  in  the  main,  he  is 
so.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  fine  paper  to  which  I  must  venture 
to  take  exception.  After  quoting  the  definition  of  the  province  of  edu- 
cation as  "  The  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  our  faculties," 
he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground  that  "  Harmony  implies  a  sort  of  bal- 
ance "  ;  *'  makes  no  discrimination  among  the  faculties  themselves  "  ; 
so  "that  there  is  no  faculty  of  the  soul  which  may  be  developed  su- 
pre9nely** 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  mis-reading  of  "  equal  "  for ''  harmoni- 
ous "  development.  Harmony  is  not  equality ;  nor  does  it  presup- 
pose equality.  It  is  produced  by  the  blending  of  countless  varieties  in 
tone  and  pitch,  and  emphasis  of  production.  And  above  all,  in  har- 
mony we  learn  to  recognize  a  dominant  ^nd  sub-dominant  \i\  each  key, 
as  well  as  the  key-note. 
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What,  indeed,  would  harmony  be  without  the  greater  and  the  less? 
It  would  be  like  the  painful  practising  of  five-finger  exercises  by  a  little 
child. 

No,  we  should  indeed  take  "  Divine  Charity  *'  as  our  key-note,  and 
then  higher  and  lower  will  fall  naturally  into  their  own  places. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  most  rabid  among  the  supporters  of  Manual 
Training  would  say  that  it  was  superior  to  Character-Training  ;  or  even, 
—  when  the  pupils  are  fully  prepared  for  it  by  their  concrete 
work^  —  to  abstract  Intellectual  Training. 

**  Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
Bui  we  build  the  ladder  by  tvkick  we  rise^ 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  roundC^ 

Manual  Training  is  a  f>oor  term  for  the  education  and  development 
of  the  faculties  of  the  physical  nature,  lower  if  you  will,  but  still  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  higher.  It  is  a  sharpening  and  a  prepara- 
tion of  tools  to  be  used  in  the  time  to  come  in  helping  the  spiritual 
nature  to  attain  a  higher  spirituality. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  extreme  doctrine  that  ''  all  knowledge 
comes  through  the  senses,**  will  not  deny  that  the  loss  of  any  of  our 
senses  makes  God*s  world  just  so  much  the  narrower  to  us.  No  one 
will  question  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  loss  in  the  deprivation  of  the 
senses  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  even  the  smell  of 
the  dewy  heather,  or  the  grass,  or  the  earth  after  rain,  or  the  countless 
odors  of  flowers,  is  to  many  a  reminder  of  the  unseen  but  ever-near 
presence  of  Him  who  loved  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

I  will  go  still  further.  The  mother  does  not  stand  aloof  and  say  to 
her  little  one,  "  I  love  you.**  The  child  is  only  ready  for  realities,  and 
cannot  as  yet  receive  the  abstract  name^  and  so  the  mother  presses  him 
tenderly  to  her  breast.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would  not  trace 
back  our  first  idea  of  the  reality,  love^  to  a  gentle  touch,  if  we  could 
follow  with  perfect  reconstructive  memories,  the  successive  stages  of  its 
growth  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Of  course,  the  concrete  is 
not  the  reality ;  but  it  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  it  in  the  first 
instance.  Therefore,  we  must  educate  the  senses,  —  our  only  means  of 
appropriating  the  concrete  as  a  mental  food.  All  concrete  incitements 
to  thought  are  but  the  lower  rounds  of  our  ladder ;  but  how  shall  we 
climb  without  them  ? 

And  I  am  decidedly  heretical  when  asked  by  St.  Paul  to  consider  the 
beautiful  workmanship  of  God  a  *'  vile  body,**  unworthy  of  culture  as 
such.  The  old  heathens  from  whom  St.  Paul  sometimes  quoted  were 
wiser,  until  they  forgot  that  culture  implies  some  degree  of  restraint, 
and  not  unbounded  luxuriance  of  growth.     To  my  mind,  God  made 
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the  body  as  the  suitable  habitation  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  belittle  one  of  my  Father's  gifts  by  way  of  showing  Him  how 
much  I  prize  the  other.  If,  in  all  reverence  be  it  written,  He  had  not 
intended  the  mind  to  grow  in,  and  through  the  body,  it  seems  incom- 
prehensible to  me  why  He  made  any  bodies  at  all ! 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  difference  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of 
things;  and  such  differences  will  continue  to  arise  from  time  to  time 
until  the  children  trained  in  realities  rather  than  in  the  terms  intended 
to  be  expressive  of  them,  shall  be  come  into  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  Doctor  Han*is  has  given  us  a  criterion  of  Educational 
Progress  which  should  stand  in  letters  of  gold  in  every  school-building 
in  the  land:  — "  The  approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the 
greatest  individual  self-activity  of  the  pupil  while  it  builds  up  in 
his  character  perfect  obedience  to  law^  divine  and  human ^  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth,''* 

This  statement  is  broad  enough  to  shelter  us  all,  friends  and  foes  of 
the  so-called  Manual  Training  alike ;  and  accordingly  let  us  accept  it 
as  the  first  step  towards  "  Unity  in  Diversity.'* 

May  Mackintosh. 


"  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ballot:' 

THE  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  other  states,  have 
adopted  a  new  method  of  voting,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  at  the  polls.  Some  account  of  this  law,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  be  without  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
The  following  brief  account  of  the  law  has  been  prepared  by  a  high 
school  teacher  of  the  old  Bay  State  :  — 

This  Act  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  May  29, 
1888,  and  goes  into  effect  Nov.  i,  1889.  ^^  applies  to  the  state  elec- 
tions, in  which  are  elected  all  national,  state,  district,  and  county  officers, 
and  to  city  elections ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  all  elections  except  those 
of  town  off[icers.  Ballots  for  state  elections  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  for  city 
elections  by  the  city  clerk  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Each  ballot  shall 
contain  the  names,  political  designations,  and  residences,  with  street  and 
number,  of  all  candidates  properly  nominated  for  every  office.  These 
candidates  may  be  nominated  either  by  party  caucus  or  by  nomination 
papers  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  legal  voters.  Such  nomina- 
tions for  state  officers  must  be  made  more  than  fourteen  days  before  the 
election,  for  mayor  and  aldermen  more  than  ten  days,  and  other  city 
officers  more  than  six  days. 
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E^ch  ballot  shall  have  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  each  office 
in  alphabetical  order  and  as  many  blank  spaces  as  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected.  The  ballots  shall  be  folded  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  width 
and  length  as  the  ballots  now  in  use,  and  shall  have  printed  upon  the 
back,  when  folded,  the  polling  place,  the  date  of  election,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
city  clerk.  There  shall  be  two  sets  of  such  ballots,  each  set  containing 
about  twice  as  many  ballots  as  there  are  persons  qualified  to  vote  at 
such  polling  place,  which  sets  shall  be  sent  in  different  ways  to  the  city 
and  town  clerks  to  be  received  by  them  one  at  least  forty-eight,  and  the 
other  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  day  of  election.  These  offi- 
cers shall  send  one  set  to  each  polling  place  before  the  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  and  the  seals  of  the  package  shall  be  publicly  broken 
and  the  packages  opened  by  the  presiding  election  officer.  The  other 
set  is  kept  by  the  city  clerk  to  be  sent  in  case  of  necessity. 

Each  person  desiring  to  vote  gives  his  name  to  the  ballot  clerk,  as  is 
done  at  present,  and  if  his  name  is  found  on  the  check  list  he  is  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  space  enclosed  by  the  guard  rail  and  shall  be  given  one 
ballot,  and  his  name  shall  be  checked  on  the  list.  He  shall  then  at  once 
"  without  leaving  the  enclosed  space,  retire  alone  to  one  of  the  voting 
shelves  and  prepare  his  ballot  by  marking  a  cross  (X)  opposite  the 
name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  or  by 
filling  in  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  the  blank  space  and  marking  a 
cross  opposite  that.  Before  leaving  the  voting  shelf  he  shall  fold  his 
ballot  without  displaying  the  marks  thereon,  in  the  same  way  it  was 
folded  when  received  by  him,  and  shall  keep  the  same  so  folded  until 
he  has  voted.  He  shall  then  vote  before  leaving  the  enclosed  space  and 
shall  deposit  his  ballot  in  the  box  with  the  official  endorsement  upper- 
most." The  guard  rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  only  those  inside  the 
rail  can  approach  within  six  feet  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  of  the  voting 
shelves,  but  so  arranged  that  neither  the  ballot  boxes  nor  voting  shelves 
shall  be  hid  from  the  view  of  those  just  outside  the  guard  rail.  The 
voting  shelves  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the  voter  may  conveniently 
mark  his  ballot,  and  in  the  marking  be  screened  from  the  gaze  of  others. 
The  number  of  these  voting  shelves  shall  not  be  less  than  one  for  every 
seventy-five  voters,  and  not  less  than  three  in  every  town  or  precinct 
thereof,  and  not  less  than  ten  in  every  voting  precinct  of  a  city.  If  a 
voter  spoils  a  ballot  he  may  obtain  a  new  one  from  the  clerk  by  return- 
ing the  spoiled  one,  which  shall  be  immediately  cancelled  and  sent  with 
the  unused  ballots  to  the  city  clerk,  who  shall  preserve  them.  If  a 
voter  allows  his  ballot  to  be  seen  with  apparent  intention  of  letting  it  be 
known  how  he  is  about  to  vote,  or  any  person  who  shall  interfere  with 
a  voter,  or  endeavor  to  induce  a  voter  before  voting  to  show  how  he 
marks  or  has  marked  a  ballot,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Parliamentary  Bills.  —  The  present  session  of  parliament  has 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  several  important  educational  bills. 
Among  these  none  excites  greater  attention  than  the  "  Free  Education  Bill 
(Scotland).*'  By  this  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  fees  altogether  in  the 
three  lower  standards  and  to  clear  away  the  fees  of  all  children  in  the 
upper  standards  who  have  to  go  to  the  parochial  boards  for  the  payment 
of  the  same. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  elemen- 
tary education  should  be  left  to  localities  and  state  aid  given  to  seconda- 
ry and  superior  grades.  The  progress  of  the  bill  has  been  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  revived 
throughout  the  country.  The  most  important  outcome  of  the  agitation 
is  the  motion  debated  in  the  London  School  Board.  This  motion  sub- 
mits, "  I.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  establish  in  this  country  a  na- 
tional system  of  free,  unsectarian  education.  2.  That  it  be  referred  to 
to  the  Statistical,  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  a  bill  may  be  introduced 
to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolution.  3.  That  the  clerk  be  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  the  various  School  Boards  throughout 
England,  requesting  them  to  support  the  petition  of  the  School  Board 
for  London." 

The  friends  of  progress  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
coe*s  bill  for  Technical  Education  passed  through  the  second  reading 
without  opposition.  The  bill  embodies  the  views  of  the  "  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education."  The  future 
course  of  the  measure  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  outlook  is  promising. 

Among  other  bills  of  interest  are  that  for  providing  intermediate  and 
technical  education  in  Wales,  and  *'  Lidustrial  Agricultural  Education 
Bill."  The  former  is  the  result  of  an  agitation  which  grew  out  of  the 
report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  published  in  1S81.  This 
showed  that  whereas  there  should  be  intermediate  school  accommoda- 
tion in  Wales  for  i^^'joo  boys,  the  actual  accommodation  in  public 
schools  was  for  less  than  3,000,  while  the  attendance  was  less  than 
1,600.  The  state  as  regards  provision  for  girls  was  even  worse.  No 
material  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  report. 
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UxivERSiTiES. — The  project  of  a  teaching  university  for  London 
has  been  advanced,  at  least  so  far  as  public  agitation  is  concerned,  by 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
report  is  a  disappointment  to  the  most  enlightened  advocates  of  the 
contemplated  institution. 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  Scottish 
universities  by  JC  13,000,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  made  an  admirable  speech 
in  which  he  characterized  the  university  "  as  a  school  to  introduce  cul- 
ture into  the  professions."  "  The  universities  of  poor  countries  must 
rest,"  he  said,  "  on  the  professions."  As  regards  Scotland,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  these  professions,  with  the  exception  of  theolog}*, 
were  now  being  taught  without  culture.  Thus ''the  great  medical 
schools  were  technical  schools  which  gave  length  but  not  breadth  of 
education."  While  welcoming  the  signs  of  growing  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Parliament  toward  education,  the  proposed  grant  seemed  to  him 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  efforts  of  other  countries.  Holland, 
with  a  revenue  of  nine  millions,  and  a  population  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Scotland,  appropriates  jC  136,000  to  her  universities.  The 
French  Republic  has  spent  £3,280,000  on  the  provincial  universities, 
and  voted  half  a  million  a  year  for  their  support.  Germany  has  spent 
£711,000  to  build  and  equip  the  university  of  Strasburg,  and  endows 
the  same  with  £46,000  a  year. 

Doctor  Playfair  expressed  the  belief  that  although  the  proportion  of 
university  students  to  the  population  is  seven  times  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  "  Scotland  is  decidedly  behind  England  in  educa- 
tion." 

The  Pasteur  Institute.  —  A  great  meeting  was  held  at  the 
**  Mansion  House,"  July  i ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
and  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  donation 
to  the  Institute,  and  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  British  subjects 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  Paris  when  bitten  by 
rabid  animals. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  Manual  and 
Industrial  Training.  —  The  subject  of  manual  training  continues  to 
excite  widespread  attention.  Not  less  interesting  than  the  question 
itself  is  the  conflict  of  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  Wherever  social 
caste  and  the  paternal  theory  of  government  are  firmly  established  the 
utility  of  this  training  for  the  working  class  is  readily  recognized  and 
measures  for  its  maintenance  meet  with  little  opposition.  Doubtless  to 
this  fact  and  its  bearings  may  be  attributed  somewhat  the  reluctance  of 
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a  large  class  of  American  educators  to  favor  the  introduction  of  the 
training  into  our  own  public  schools. 

The  men  who  are  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the  French  repul> 
lie  occupy  a  special  vantage  ground  for  the  impartial  discussion  of  the 
subject.  They  have  practical  experience  of  the  barriers  which  caste 
and  centralization  offer  to  human  progress.  They  are  equally  familiar 
with  the  dangers  arising  from  industrial  inaptitudes.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  close  contact  with  rival  nations  their  perception  of  real  values  in 
the  social  fabric  has  become  wonderfully  clear  and  their  political  logic 
proportionally  keen  and  confident.  The  spirit  in  which  they  approach 
the  whole  subject  of  popular  education  is  well  illustrated  by  the  address 
of  Monsieur  Falli^res,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered  before 
the  Fhilotechnic  Association  the  23d  of  June  last. 

Referring  to  the  Association  itself,  Monsieur  Falli^res  said  :  "  Your 
founders  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  role  which  science  was 
called  to  play  in  the  destiny  of  humanity.  None  knew  the  cost  better ; 
but  they  judged  that  it  was  above  all  other  things  suited  to  the  imperi- 
ous necessities  of  life.  It  was  a  new  force,  an  improved  tool  as  it  were, 
which  they  sought  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  workman.  To  learn  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  knowing  was  not  enough  for  him ;  to  know  in 
order  to  do  better,  this  was  the  true  end  to  be  attained.  They  could 
not  forget  that  the  citizens  to  whom  they  devoted  their  efforts  were  for 
the  most  part  destined  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  To  give  to 
them  or  to  complete  in  them  those  elementary  notionsthat  enable  a  man 
to  take  possession  of  his  powers,  conscious  of  his  dignity,  to  initiate 
men  gradually  into  the  secrets  of  industry,  this  was  the  mission,  not 
without  grandeur,  which  the  foundersof  this  Association  assumed."     .     . 

"  To  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher,  to  be  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and  history  is  well ;  but  what 
will  become  of  those  who  leave  school  when  mere  children,  if  no  place 
is  found  for  their  practical  training,  if  technical  instruction  is  not  pro- 
vided to  fill  the  space  between  the  school  and  the  work-shop  ?  " 

Referring  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  development  of  manual  skill  in 
connection  with  the  state  schools.  Monsieur  Falli^res  said:  "The 
problem  has  occupied  us  for  a  long  time.  The  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  minister  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
has  worked  hard  to  solve  it.  Many  able  men  who  have  received  uni- 
versity honors  have  bent  the  school  programmes  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
industrial  progress,  and  today  manual  training  tends  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful reality  in  our  schools.  In  the  maternal  schools  young  children 
are  trained  to  use  their  hands  and  under  the  pleasant  guise  of  play, 
become  familiar  with  the  first  notions  of  industry.  In  a  number  of  our 
primary  schools,  veritable  work-shops  have  been  organized,  and  in  dif- 
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ferent  localities  throughout  France,  g^eat  centres  of  technical,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  artistic  instruction  have  been  created.'^ 
Referring  to  the  fruits  of  this  training,  which  the  exposition  would 
present  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world,  the  minister  added  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  '^  But  what  prodigies  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  admire 
in  the  future  when  the  supple  genius  of  the  French  artisan  shall  have 
been  farther  invigorated  by  technical  instruction*and  his  powers  multi- 
plied by  reason  of  the  higher  sources  of  his  inspiration  ! " 

m  

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Programmes.  —  The  ease  with  which 
a  well  organized  system  can  be  represented  on  paper,  accounts  for  much 
of  the  admiration  expressed  by  American  educators  for  French  and 
German  secondary  schools.  Those  familiar  with  the  actual  operations 
of  these  schools  are  aware  that  while  they  present  many  features  worthy 
of  our  study  and  adoption,  they  are  also  encumbered  with  many  and 
grievous  evils.  The  charge  of  over-pressure  in  both  countries  is 
directed  almost  exclusively  against  the  institutions  of  secondary  grade. 
The  over-weighted  programmes  call  for  an  amount  of  labor  which  pre- 
cludes any  proper  attention  to  physical  development  and  exhausts  the 
native  vigor  of  the  mind.  In  Germany,  physicians,  educators,  and 
statesmen  have  long  been  protesting  against  the  unnatural  strain  to 
which  the  students  are  subjected.  In  France,  Jules  Simon  has  been 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  reform  in  these  respects. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Academic  Council  of  Paris,  Monsieur 
Grdard,  well  known  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  peda- 
gogical works,  made  a  telling  speech  in  favor  of  a  more  rational  sys- 
tem. He  advocated  physical  training  by  means  of  gymnastics,  open  air 
sports,  and  manual  work  which  develops  the  muscles.  He  recognized 
the  need  of  space,  equipments,  time,  and  competent  teachers  for  these 
invaluable  exercises.  He  arraigned  the  present  programmes  for  their 
"encyclopedism."  "  They  include,"  he  said,  "  studies  and  discussions 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  superior  instruction.  This  is  the  chi- 
mera of  an  integral  system  which  is  condemned  in  theory,  but  followed 
in  practice.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  sound  and  fruitful  cultivation 
of  young  minds."  Monsieur  Gr^ard  expressed  the  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  reform.  '*  If,"  he  said,  '*  we  have  the  courage  to  break 
through  this  uniformity,  and  to  renounce  this  encyclopediac  character, 
it  will  be  possible  to  organize  physical  education  and  moral  education 
upon  a  serious  basis,  but  not  otherwise.  This  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  other  studies,  for  the  attention  of  the  student  not  being  so  widely 
diffused,  his  attainments  will  be  more  solid  and  effectual." 

RUSSIA. 

A  special  commission  was  appointed  some  time  ago  in  connection 
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with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
modifications  of  the  Russian  educational  system.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  classics  in 
order  that  more  time  may  be  secured  for  the  Russian  language,  mathe- 
matics, etc.  Accordingly  Greek  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  a 
few  classes,  and  the  time  given  to  Latin  considerably  abridged. 

A.   T.  s. 
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Prohibition  and  License.  John  J. 
luji^alls.     T?i€  Forum^  August. 

Protectionist  Fallacies,  The  Vitelity 
of.     Westminster  Reviexo,  June. 

'*  Psychic  Kesearch,"  The  Problems 
of.  Joseph  Jostrow.  Harpefs  Maga- 
tinty  June. 

An  interesting  and  sensible  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism, spiritualism  and  thought- 
transference.    • 

Psychologic,  De  difTerents  sens  chez 
les  animaux.  M.  Beaunis.  Revue  Sci- 
tntifique^  June  15. 

Psychologic,  Le  mecanisme  des  per- 
ceptions inconscientes  dans  V  hypno- 
tisme.  J.  Fontan.  Revue  Scientijique^ 
May  11. 

Psychologic,  Une  methode  de  peda- 
gogic universelle,  d*  apres  M.  Dilthey. 
Max  Dessou.  Revue  JScientiJique^ 
June  29. 

Psychology  of  the  Modern  Novel, 
The.  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd.  Ando- 
xer  Review^  August. 

Punishment,  The  Ethics  of.  W.  S. 
Lilly.     FortniglUly  Review^  July. 

Reality,  What  is  Reality?  Part  III. 
The  Answer  of  Life.  Francis  H.  John- 
son.   Aiidover  Review^  July. 

Religious  Life,  The  Future  Develop- 
ment of.  Laon  Ramsey.  Westmins- 
ter  Review^  June. 

Religious  Movement  in  Germany, 
The.  Dean  Lichtenberger.  Harper's^ 
August. 

Richelieu,  La  Jeunesse  de.  1.  Ori- 
gines  et  Education.  Gabriel  Hano- 
tJiux.    Revue  de  Deux  Mondes^  July. 

Roman  Family.  The.  E.  Strahan 
Morgan.    National  Review,  June. 

Roman  History,  The  Background 
of.  H.  W.  P.  and  L.  D.  Atlantic 
Monthly  J  August. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  local- 
ities mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Scholar  in  American  Life,  The. 
Henry  C.  Potter,     n^  Forum^  July. 

School  Question,  The:  A  Plea  for 
Justice.  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy. 
Catholic  Worlds  August. 


Science  and  Miracle.  Augustus  Jay 
Du  Bois.    New  Englander^  July. 

»*  Scientific  Charity.''  A.  G.  War- 
ner.   Popular  Science  Monthly,  Aug. 

A  sensible  and  readable  discussion. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Mowbray  Morris, 
Macmillan^s^  June. 

Secondary  Education,  How  to  Sys- 
tematize.    Westminster  Review^  July. 

Shakspeare  and  Venice.  Quarterly 
Review^  July. 

Social  Economics.  The  Outline  of 
an  Elective  Course  of  Study.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker.  Andover  Revieic^  July 
and  August. 

Social  Studies.  The  Perishing 
Classes.    Unitarian  Review,  August. 

Socialism  and  Self  help.  London 
Quarterly  Review^  July. 

Socialism  under  Democracy.  An- 
dover Retiexo^  August. 

An  excellent  editorial. 

South  and  the  School  Problem,  The. 
Atticus  G.  Haygood.    Harper's^  July. 

A  valuable  account  of  Southern  ed- 
ucation. 

Speaker's  Power,  The.  Henry  Loom- 
is  Nelson.     Atlantic  Monthly^  July. 

Student  life  in  Germany.  F.  M. 
Warren.     Chautauquan^3\x\y, 

Technical  Education  Bill,  The  New. 
Nature^  May  23. 

Telegraph  Monopoly,  The.  Richard 
T.  Ely.     North  American  Review^  July. 

Titles.  Cheap  Academic  Titles. 
Ijconard  Woolsey  Bacon.  The  Forum^ 
June. 

A  caustic  criticism  of  the  present 
method  of  bestowing  honarary  de- 
grees. 

Trades-Unions,  The  English.  Ed- 
ward Cummings.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics^  July. 

A  valuable  study. 

UniverMty  Culture.  Shall  Univer- 
sity Culture  be  more  Widely  Diftused? 
Morrison  J.  Swift.  Ocerland  Monthly^ 
July. 

Wages,  A  New  View  of  the  Theory 
of.  Stuart  Wood.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics^  July. 

Wastes  of  Modern  Civilization,  The. 
I.  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  August. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman.  Cer- 
tain forms  of.  Helen  Campbell. 
Century^  June. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Young  Womens'  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

Women,  Benefit  Societies  and  Trades 
Unions  for.  Lady  Dilke.  Fortnightly 
Review,  June. 
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BOOK   ]SrOTICES. 


An  Intkoduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.    By  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Ph.  D.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Doctor  Alexander's  handy  little  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  con- 
tiually  increiising  number  of  books  upon  Browning.  He  very  modestly  calls  it 
an  introduction ;  but  we  doubt  if  that  is  a  suitable  term  for  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  he  shows  with  Browning,  and  which  he  takes  for  granted  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  The  book  is  indeed  far  more  than  an  introduction.  It 
is  not  as  simple  as  that  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  nor  as  full  as  that  of  Professor 
Corson.  It  addresses  itself  to  a  more  advanced  class  of  readers  and  proposes 
a  higher  kind  of  work.  It  presupposes  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
and  with  that  as  a  basis,  it  deduces  the  principles  underlying  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry  and  art. 

The  book  is  not  developmental.  It  is  a  compilation  of  a  series  of  lectures  — 
and  no  chapter  is  therefore  dependent  In  thought  upon  either  the  preceding  or 
succeeding  one.  In  stating  the  object  of  the  work,  Doctor  Alexander  outlined 
its  arrangement.  Accordhig  to  his  own  words,  "The  value  of  the  present 
attempt  is  expected  to  be  found  in  its  giving  a  compendious  view  of  Brown- 
ing's peculiarities,  showing  the  reader  what  he  is  to  look  for  in  Browning's 
poetry,  and  what  he  need  not  expect ;  in  unfolding  such  a  consecutive  view  of 
Browning's  leading  ideas  and  aims  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  his  work;  and  tiually  in  giving  and  elucidating  such  a  series  of  extracts  as 
may  set  the  reader  in  the  proper  path  for  appreciating  the  poet,  and  studying 
him  further!  ^'  Following  this  plan,  Doctor  Alexander  commences  with  aa 
essay  upon  Browning's  General  Characteristics,  and  then  comments  upon  hia 
Philosophy,  his  Christianity,  his  Theory  of  Art,  and  the  Development  of  his 
genius  through  its  three  stages.  In  the  tirst  period  he  gives  a  full  outline  of 
Sordello,  choosing  this  poem  because  it  is  the  biography  of  a  poet,  and  because 
it  presents  so  many  ditficultics.  As  the  object  of  this  analysis  Is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  Sordello  intelligently,  its  interest  will  therefore  be  limited  ta 
those  who  admire  that  poem.  A  larger  audience  is  reached,  however,  by  the 
essay  on  Browning's  Philosophy,  since  it  gives  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  poet's  theory  of  life.  According  to  Doctor  Alexander,  it  is  not  man  in  the 
mass  that  most  interests  Browning,  but "  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  individual.'^ 
He  quotes  and  comments  upon  Cleonas  as  the  embodiment  of  the  unsatistied 
aspirations  and  clouded  destiny  of  the  pagan  soul.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that, 
to  Browning,  — 

"  Lifo  is  probation  anil  the  earth  no  goal, 
But  starling  point  of  man,*' 

and  that  he  considers,  — 

"  Life  Just  the  stuff 
To  try  the  soul's  strength  on." 

Browning's  peculiar  way  of  regarding  passion  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
theory.    To  him  it  is  '^  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  soul  and 
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the  spur  which  arges  it  on."  The  hint  is  of  value,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it 
expanded.  The  few  pages  which  are  devoted  to  Browning^s  love  poems  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  subject.  And  the  poems  quoted,  since  they  were 
necessarily  selected  to  suit  this  theory  —  are  not  the  best  of  the  kind.  But  this 
is  a  fault  of  omission  and  not  of  commission.  As  a  rule  the  selection  of  poems 
is  admirable  and  the  comments  suggestive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
essay  on  Christianity.  The  poems  which  Doctor  Alexander  chooses  from  which 
to  demonstrate  the  poet^s  faith  are  An  Epistle,  and  The  Death  in  the  Desert. 
Of  the  former,  he  says :  ^^  Just  as  in  Cleon,  Browning  presented  the  instructive 
need  and  yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  immortality,  so  here  he  concretely 
presents  its  need  and  longing  for  a  God  of  love.^'  To  the  latter  he  gives  over 
thirty  pages  of  comments  explaining  John^s  argument,  and  closing  by  saying: 
*'*'  This  poem  merely  presents  Christianity  in  such  an  aspect  as  will  correspond 
in  Browning^s  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  spiritual  instinct  for  truth  and  good 
with  which  man  is  endowed.''  * 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  runs  through  the 
book.  We  have  here  no  blind  worshipper  of  a  god,  but  an  intelligent  critic  of 
a  writer  who  exhibits  blemishes  as  well  as  beauties.  In  the  first  chapter  on 
General  Characteristics,  Doctor  Alexander  admits  that  Browning  is  limited  by 
the  conditions  of  this  age,  by  the  narrowing  of  the  literary  field  through  pre- 
occupation, that  his  lyrical  metres  are  nearly  always  jerky,  his  rhymes  often 
astonishing  in  their  uncouthness,  and  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  the  out-of-the- 
way  in  illustration  and  subject.  But  yielding  all  this,  he  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  Browning  is  the  greatest  writer  of  the  inner  drama  of  the  soul  —  that  he 
is  the  successor  of  our  great  dramatists,  and  that  ^^  no  English  poet  since 
Shakespeare  has  seized  and  presented  views  of  human  life  and  character  with 
such  variety  and  vividness." 

La  Petite  Revue.    Paris:    Lec^ne  et  Oudin.    An  illustrated  weekly  of  six- 
teen generous  pages  (6x81),  sold  for  ten  centimes,  about  two  cents. 

It  is  put  together  in  an  attractive  cover,  upon  which  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  current  number  is  repeated.  These  illustrations,  of  which  from  eight  to 
ten  are  given  in  each  number,  are  very  good.  Of  course,  among  them  the 
reader  recognizes  many  familiar  friends,  especially  in  the  scientific  articles  — 
where,  both  for  these,  and  for  the  text.  La  Nature,  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  and 
other  well-known  publications  are  freely  drawn  upon.  The  selections,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  with  Judgment,  and  that  they  are  well  up  to  date  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  chair  recently  devised  in  New  York  for  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals  by  electricity  is  depicted  and  described  in  the  number  for 
Aug.  11, 1889. 

The  literary  portion,  which  includes  part  of  a  serial  story,  is  very  reada- 
ble —  among  the  writers  being  Alphonse  Daudet,  Emile  Kichebourg,  Luclan 
Biart  and  others  of  established  reputation.  History,  Biography,  Poetry, 
Geography,  Travels,  Engineering,  Astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences,  have 
more  or  less  space  in  each  number,  rendering  *^  La  Petite  Revue  "  well  suited 
to  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  require  an  inexpensive,  entertaining 
family  magazine. 

It  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  teaching  French,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  conventional  *'  Reader."  ITie  subscription,  post-paid,  is  seven 
f races  per  annum,  —  probably  about  ^2.00  to  American  subscribers. 
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Of  the  books  brought  oat  the  past  summer  for  school  use  are  more  of  the 
class  of  which  we  spoke  at  some  length  Id  June.  We  refer  to  those  intended 
as  supplementary  readers  and  in  other  ways  to  aid  in  giving  a  right  course  in, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of,  the  best  literature  in  our  language. 

In  the  Student's  Series  of  English  Classics,  published  by  I^each,  Shew- 
ell  &  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York,  are  the  following :  — 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Welles- 
ley  College.    Pp.  72.    Cloth. 

Besides  the  poem  there  is  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Coleridge,  Pen  Pictures 

of  Coleridge,  Hints  on  the  Handling  of  a  Poem,  nearly  twenty  pages  of  Notes, 

abundant  side  notes  accompanying  the  poem. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  Edited  by  Louise  Manning  Hodg- 
kins,  Wellesley  College.    Pp.  5L    Cloth. 

This  contains  a  sketch  of  '^  Webster  the  Man,"  the  ^^  Style  of  Webster,"  a  list 

of  his  ''Ten  Most  Famous  Speeches,"  ''Hints  on  the  Study  of  an  Oration," 

''  The  Address,"  and  several  pages  of  notes. 

Macaui^ay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive.  Edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Wellesley 
College.    Pp.  147.    Cloth. 

Here  are  '*  Chief  Facts  in  Macaulay*s  Life,"  "  Map  of  India,"  "  Macaulay 
the  Man,"  List  of  ''  Six  Famous  Essays  on  English  History,  by  Ma(?aulay," 
''  Macaulay  the  Writer,"  ''  Hints  on  the  Handling  of  an  Essay,"  The  Essay  on 
"  Lord  Clive,"  and  carefully  prepared  notes. 

These  three  books  will  be  of  especial  value  to  students  who  are  to  enter  either 
of  the  colleges  comprising  the  Association  of  New  England  Colleges,  as  a  fa- 
miliarity with  them  is  among  the  requirements  of  these  institutions.  Any 
student  of  English  Literature  will  find  them  of  equal  value. 

The  same  enterprising  house  issued  as  a  textbook,  — 

English  and  American  Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Hor- 
ace H.  Morgan,  LL.  D.    Pp.  264.    Cloth. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  attempted  to  give  briefly,  but  quite  exhaustively, 
the  essential  facts  regarding  those  English  writers  with  whom  all  but  the  most 
superficial  student  should  be  acquainted,  and  by  tables  to  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  field  of  American  Literature,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  help- 
ful references  for  teacher  and  student  and  brief  biographies  of  the  authors 
whose  works  are  treated.  Students  of  English  Literature  will  find  this  book 
one  of  much  help  In  their  work. 

George  Washington.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  two  volumes.  Pp.  341 
and  399.  Cloth.  Price,  92.50.  American  Statesmen  series.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  a  life  of  Washington  treated  from  a  standpoint 
different  from  any  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  public.  In  the  first 
volume  the  condition  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  Washington's  youth,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  immortal  George,  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  chapters. 
The  remaining  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  youth  of  Washington,  his 
preparation  for  the  great  duties  to  come  upon  him,  his  family  life,  and  the  tri- 
als, discouragements,  conflicts  with  both  friends  and  foes,  and  the  final  victory 
and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Volume  II.,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  war,  gives  the  reader  a  clear  insight 
into  the  great  work  which  was  necessary  to  form  the  Union,  the  anxieties  and 
perplexities  of  the  establishing  of  a  new  government  the  like  of  which  man  had 
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never  seen,  and  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  jp-eat  leader  gave  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  carinj;  for  and  guiding  with  consamniate  jskill  and  foresight  the 
alKiirB  of  the  new  nation  amid  much  organized  opposition.  The  treatment  of 
his  relations  with  foreign  government  is  also  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by 
every  student  of  history  or  biography,  and  particularly  by  the  youth  of  our 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  civil 
government.    It  is  a  most  worthy  addition  to  this  excellent  series. 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.  Edited  bv  James  Grant 
Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  Vol.  VI.  Sunderlaud-Zurita.  With  Supplement 
and  Analytical  Index.    Pp.  809.    Cloth.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  publication  of  this,  the  last  volume  of  a  wonderful  set  of  books,  marks  an 
era  in  the  study  of  Americana.  With  these  six  volumes  at  hand  one  can  hardly 
think  of  any  event  in  American  history,  connected  with  the  government,  with 
literature,  art,  science,  discovery,  invention,  manufacture,  education,  religion, 
or  law,  which  will  not,  through  the  leading  characters  connected  therewith,  be 
treated  in  these  volumes. 

As  was  said  in  the  extended  review*  of  the  five  volumes  preceding  this :  *^  It 
is  with  more  than  usual  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  publication  of  a  new  work 
of  rare  excellence  In  this  department  of  American  Literature.*' 

In  this  volume  we  find  steel  portraits  of  Washington,  Zachary  Taylor,  G^eo. 
H.  lliomas,  John  Tyler,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, John  O.  Whittler,  John  Wtnthrop,  and  President  Harrison,  with  number- 
less smaller  portraits  on  wood. 

Among  the  writers  are  Ilenry  Carey  Baird,  John  Flske,  Rossiter  Johnson, 
Wm.  E.  Griffis,  D.  D.,  Jefferson  Davis,  Rufus  King,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  James  Grant  Wilson,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  John  G. 
Whittler,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D.,  and  many  others. 

The  sketches  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  have,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  been  prominent  in  some  line  in  North  or  South  America,  give  a 
clear,  concise,  and  ac^^urate  account  of  each.  Every  educated  man  will  wish  to 
possess  this  excellent  work. 

The  Century  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Section  1.  A- 
Appet.  Pp.  272.  Cloth.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  (Only  sold  by 
subscription,  and  the  twenty-four  parts  together.)    Price,  ^2.50. 

llie  English  speaking  world  will  be  especially  gratified  to  know  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Century  Dictionary  is  ready  for  delivery. 

When  the  immensity  and  magnitude  of  this  work  appears,  one  is  almost  over- 
awed at  the  temerity  of  any  publisher  or  editor  in  even  thinking  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility, but  now  that  the  first  part  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we  see  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  work  in  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages  are  given  to  what  in  the  largest  dictionaries  heretofore  occupied  but 
about  one  quarter  as  much  space,  and  the  ability  of  those  engaged  upon  it,  the 
accomplishing  of  even  so  herculean  a  task  seems  to  be  assured. 

In  an  advance  notice  we  published  quite  a  full  description  of  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  editor  and  the  publisher,  and  we  need  only  say  that  the  part  before 
us,  as  to  its  exhaustiveness,  accuracy,  and  clearness  in  the  lines  of  Etymology, 
Orthography,  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  all  the  points  which  are  essential 
to  a  complete  dictionary  and  including  much  of  an  encyclopaedic  character, 
there  is  little  if  anything  left  to  ask  for. 

*  Education,  January,  1889,  p.  346. 
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The  mechanical  coustractiou,  including  typography,  illustrations,  which  are 
very  numerous,  paper  and  press-work,  is  all  of  a  high  order  of  art. 

llie  writers,  editors,  publishers,  and  those  who  may  secure  a  set  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  and  felicitated  upon  this  addition  to  the  world's  great  reference 
books. 

It  is  expected  that  the  entire  twenty-four  parts  will  be  ready  in  two  years 
from  last  June.  They  may  then  be  had  in  parts,  or  in  six  volumes,  of  about 
one  thousand  pages  each. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  By  Louise  Man- 
ning Hodgkins,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College.  Pp. 
157.    Cloth,  cased.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Miss  Hodgkins  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.  are  to  be  thanked  by  all  students  of 
English  Literature  for  this  unique  little  book.  It  might  perhaps  be  called  a 
combination  note  book  and  biographical  dictionary  of  the  eighteen  English  and 
eight  American  authors  of  whom  it  treats. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  this  very  attractive  book  can  be  got  by  showing  its 
treatment  of  our  own  poet  Whittler,  than  In  any  other  way.  First  is  given  the 
poet's  full  name  and  date  of  birth.  Then  eight  names  by  which  he  is  known, 
including  The  Quaker  Poet;  The  Wood-thrush  of  Amesbury;  The  Prophet 
Bard  of  America;  The  Boanerges  of  American  Poets,  etc.  Eleven  significant 
facts  in  his  life.  List  of  biographical  writings.  Seven  selected  poems  upon 
Whittler.  List  of  poems  by  Whittler  on  Indian  traditions.  List  of  poems  by 
him  on  Colonial  life.  List  of  poems  illustrating  his  love  of  freedom.  On  the 
Persecutions  of  the  Quakers  —  six.  On  Freedom  and  Slavery — fourteen. 
Group  of  sixteen  famous  Anti-Slavery  Men  and  Women.  List  of  Personal 
Poems  —  nine.  List  of  Poems  of  Life  and  Death  —  twelve.  List  of  Poems  of 
Religious  Life  —  twenty.  List  of  Poems  of  Nature  —  twelve.  List  of  Narra- 
tive Poems —  eight.  List  of  Poems  of  Occasion — three.  List  of  Selections 
from  Whittier*s  Prose  —  six.  Selected  books  of  Reference  on  Whittler  and  his 
Works —  nineteen.    Four  pages  for  notes. 

There  is  shown  in  this  book  a  large  amount  of  careful  discriminating  work  on 
each  of  the  twenty-six  authors  discussed. 

The  Beginnings  of  New  England  ;  or  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  By  John  Fiske.  Pp.  296.  Cloth.  Boston : 
Houghton,  MifUin  &  Co.    Price,  92.00. 

Professor  Flske  needs  no  Introduction  to  the  readers  of  Education,  or  to 
students  of  history.  Particularly  are  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  well  acquainted  with  his  clear  and  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects 
before  him.  In  this  book,  which  Is  made  up  from  a  series  of  lectures  on  early 
American  History,  delivered  at  the  Washington  University  in  1887,  the  student 
of  history  will  find  much  to  please  and  many  useful  deductions,  comparisons 
and  conclusions  In  regard  to  the  principles  which  governed  the  fathers,  and 
many  comparisons  between  the  early  history  of  this  republic  and  that  of  Rome 
and  with  the  English  Idea  of  government.  It  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  rap- 
idly growing  list  of  books  illustrating  American  history. 

Elementary  Psychology  ;  or  First  Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
for  High,  Normal,  and  other  Secondary  Schools,  and  for  Private  Reading. 
By  Daniel  Putnam,  M.  A.,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  John  M.  B.  Sill,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School. 
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From  the  loug  experience  of  Professor  PutDam  as  an  instructor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  In  secondary  school's,  we  expected  this  book  to  be  one  of 
practical  value  to  all  who  are  teaching  the  subject  in  schools  of  a  similar  grade. 
After  looking  it  through  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  introduction  of  a  book  on  Elementary  Psychology  to  examine  it 
carefully  before  deciding  in  favor  of  any  other  lK>ok  of  like  character. 

The  Man  without  ▲  Country.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Pp.  53.  Boston : 
J.  Stilman  Smith  &  Co.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents.    For  sale  also  at  this  office. 

This  little  book,  written  as  it  was  during  the  war,  and  intended  to  assist  in 
raising  the  standard  of  love  of  country  and  true  patriotism,  is  not  only  not  out 
of  date  at  this  time,  but  is  always  a  timely  topic,  and  one  which  the  youth  of 
this  country  should  study  carefully.  Its  elegant  English  and  descriptive 
power,  added  to  its  patriotic  character,  make  it  eminently  a  fit  book  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 

Down  the  Great  River;  embracing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  true 
source  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Capt.  Willard  Glazier.  Illustrated.  Pp.  496. 
Philadelphia:    Hubbard  Brothers,  Publishers.    Sold  only  by  subscription. 

This  book  will  be  one  of  interest  to  the  student  of  geography,  in  that  it  gives 
a  very  readable  account  of  a  journey  by  canoe  from  I>ake  Pokegama,  as  the 
Chippewa  Indians  call  it,  or  Lake  Glazier,  according  to  this  author,  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf. 

His  voyage  through  Lakes  Glazier,  —  of  which  the  author  claims  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer, —  Itaska,  Bemidji,  Cass,  Winnlbegosish,  and  thence  to  the  Delta  below 
New  Orleans,  is  described  very  graphically ;  and,  although  the  claim  of  the 
author  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  discover  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi 
is  scarcely  established,  and  although  he  has  made  pretty  free  use  of  Schoolcraft 
and  of  data  heretofore  known,  yet  the  description  of  these  lakes  and  streams, 
together  with  the  great  swamps  and  the  character  of  the  Indians,  is  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 

Physical  HTrainino,  or  the  Care  of  the  Body.  By  E.  B.  Warman,  A.  M. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  190.  Chicago  and  New  York :  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Broth- 
ers.    Price:  Cloth,  ^I.OO;  Paper,  25  cents. 

The  author  has  given  in  this  book  an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  care  of  the 

entire  body.     He  considers  Physical  Training  in  Schools,  General  Rules  of 

Health,  Fresh  Air,  Correct  Breathing,  Bathing,  Catarrh,  The  Evils  of  Tobacco 

and  Drink,  and  other  important  topics.    The  pages  following  number  68  are 

fall  of  excellent  systems  of  exercise  without  apparatus,  with  one  and  two  dumb 

bells,  with  one  and  two  Indian  clubs,  with  wands,  etc.    The  book  will  prove  of 

much  value  to  teachers  of  high  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  academies. 

Memory  Training.  A  complete  and  practical  system  for  developing  and  con- 
firming the  memory.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  subjects.  By  William  L.  Ev- 
ans, M.  A.  (Glasg.).  Pp.  275.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cloth. 
Price,  1.26. 

In  this  volume  the  author  treats  the  subject  of  training  and  perfecting  the 
memory  from  two  standpoints,  viz. :  from  the  side  of  the  student  of  physiolo- 
gy, and  as  a  psychologist.  While  he  has  given  one  part  of  the  book  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  from  the  psychological  view  and  the  latter  portion  from 
the  physiological  side,  both  views  have  been  considered  throughout.  It  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  teachers. 
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Education  in  the  United  States.  Its  History  from  the  Earliest  Set- 
tlements. By  Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Indiana 
University.  Pp.  402.  Cloth.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  ^1.50. 
International  Education  Series. 

This  volume  of  a  valuable  series  will  be  found,  by  the  student  of  educational 

matters  and  methods,  of  great  worth.    While  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete, 

there  are  given  so  many  facts  and  so  much  data  that  the  scholar  will  be  greatly 

assisted  in  his  work  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  development  of  the 

^^  American  System  of  Education.*'    We  have  heretofore  really  had  no  history 

of  education  in  America.    The  author  has  treated  his  subject  well,  and  the 

work  will  prove  of  great  value. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  C.  G.  Gepp,  M.  A.,  late  Assistant-Master 
at  Bradford  College,  and  A.  E.  Haight,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Pp.  5C3.  Cloth.  Price  by  mail,  ^1.40.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  supply,  in  a  cheap  and  handy 
form,  a  Latin-English  Dictionary,  containing,  with  their  meanings  and  inflec- 
tions, all  the  words  which  Junior  boys  in  schools  are  likely  to  meet  in  their 
reading;  and  at  the  same  time  most  students  will  find  it  sufficiently  complete 
for  their  ordinary  use.  It  should  be  highly  commended  to  all  teachers  of 
Latin. 

The  Reading  Circle  Library,  No.  10.  Ear  and  Voice  Training  by  Means 
of  Elementary  Sounds  of  Language.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  New  York  and 
Chicago :    E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  will  be  to  the  young,  inquiring  teachers  a  blessing,  because  it  tells 
them  what  to  do  in  order  to  train  children  to  hear  and  speak  well.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple that  the  youngest  teacher  can  at  once  apply  every  sentence. 

Die  Journalisten.  By  Gustav  Freytag.  Edited,  with  an  English  Commen- 
tary, by  Walter  D.  Toy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Pp.  159.  Cloth.  Price,  55  cents.  Boston :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  recently  been  published,  but  they  are  so 

essentially  different  In  their  handling  of  the  text,  that  this  edition  will  meet 

with  a  hearty  reception  from  students  of  German. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  his  Poems.  Presented  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Uni- 
versity at  Strassburg,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy.  By  William  Edward  Simonds,  Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  Universi. 
ty.    Pp.  156.    Cloth.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  by  mail,  95  cents. 

Part  1st  of  this  book  contains  a  brief  biography  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and 
shows  him  to  have  been,  as  was  his  father.  Sir  Henry,  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential man  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Part  2d  is  given  to  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  his  poems,  and  aims  to 
give  an  exact  interpretation  of  them. 

Students  of  early  English  will  And  this  book  of  service  as  giving  them  a  new 
Insight  to  one  of  the  prominent  writers  of  that  time. 

Outlines  of  Bible  Study.  A  four-years'  course  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Pp.  183.    Cloth.    Boston  and  New  York :    I^each,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Divine  Word  during  the  last  twenty 

years  has  been  and  is,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.    This  book 
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will  prove  of  mach  valae  and  service  to  classes  aad  their  teachers,  and  to  indi- 
vidaals  as  well,  who  are  about  to  take  up  a  course  of  systematic  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  series,  coveriug  four  years  of  study.  The  first 
being  that  portion  comprised  in  the  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Solomon. 
The  next  from  that  time  through  the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  outlines  of  the 
poetic  and  prophetic  t>ooks.  The  third  comprises  the  life  of  Christ,  as  found  in 
the  6o8|>els,  and  the  last  discusses  or  outlines  the  discussion  of  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  as  shown  in  the  Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelation.  Bible  students 
will  find  much  to  aid  them  in  this  book. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  and  other  American  Addresses.  By 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  an  Introduction.  Pp.  109.  Paper.  Price,  15 
cents.     Boston  and  New  York :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  is  No.  42  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.    Issued  monthly,  at  15  cents 

each ;  6  numbers,  80  cents. 

I.£TTERS  WRITTEN  BY  Tajrd  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS  SoN.  Selected  by  Charles 
Sayle.  Red  cloth.  Pp.  281.  London:  Walter  Scott.  New  York  and  To- 
ronto :    W.  J.  Gage  &  Co. 

This  volume  of  the  Camelot  series  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those  readers 
of  this  magazine  who  have  boys  under  their  charge.  In  these  letters  may  be 
found  very  much  which  can  be  used  in  those  informal  talks  after  opening  ex- 
ercises which  every  good  teacher  has  with  his  scholars  at  frequent  intervals, 
llie  manner  in  which  advice  is  given  can  hardly  be  improved.  These  letters 
are  good  reading  for  any  youth  or  young  man. 

The  Poems  op  Walter  Sayage  Landor.  Selected  and  edited  by  Ernest 
Radford.  Cloth.  Pp.  281.  Ix)ndon:  Walter  Scott.  New  York  and  To- 
ronto.    W.J.  Gage  &  Co. 

The  writings  of  Landor  are  certainly  not  as  well  known  as  their  merit 
deserves.  In  the  seven  parts  or  chapters  in  this  book  are  arranged  Gebir  nnd 
Count  Julian,  two  longer  poems  containing  much  of  true  poetic  merit.  The 
other  five  parts  are  classified  short  poems  under  such  divisions  as  The  Hellen- 
ics. Heroic  Idylls,  and  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up, 
and  will  make  a  pretty  and  acceptable  gift. 

Aids  for  Teaching  General  History.  Including  a  list  of  Books  recom- 
mended for  a  working  school  library.  By  Mary  D.  Sheldon.  Paper.  Pp. 
56.     Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Teachers  of  History  in  both  grammar  and  high  schools  will  find  much  valu- 
able information  and  many  excellent  suggestions  in  this  pamphlet. 

La  Belle-Nivernaise.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  James  Boielle,  B.  A.  (Univ.  Gall.)  Senior  French  Muster  in 
Dulwich  College.  With  six  illustrations.  Paper.  Pp.  100.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  English  illustrated  edition  of  Daudet's  idyllic 

masterpiece  published  by  the  Routledges  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  book 

placed  in  the  hands  of  those  young  students  who  form  the  junior  classes  in 

French. 
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The  Beginners  Book  in  German.  By  Sophie  Doriot.  Half  cloth.  Illas- 
trated.    Pp.  273.    Boston :    Gian  &  Co. 

This  book  following  as  it  does  the  natural  method  of  instraction  in  German, 
will  without  doubt  meet  with  as  hearty  a  reception  as  did  her  Beginners 
Book:  in  French.  The  lessons  are  introduced  with  a  humorous  picture  fol- 
lowed by  some  corresponding  verses  from  the  child-literature  of  Germany. 
A  conversation  upon  the  subject,  with  the  study  of  words  and  phrases  com- 
pletes the  lesson.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  the  learner's  tastes  and  incli- 
nations and  even  of  the  mischief-loving  element  of  young  America. 

The  Second  Part  contains  graded  selections  for  reading. 

Plato  Protagoras.  With  the  commentary  of  Hermann  Sauppe.  Trans- 
lated with  additions  by  James  A.  Towle,  Principal  of  the  Kobbitis  School. 
Cloth.    Pp.  179.    Boston  and  Ix)ndon :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Another  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors^  edited  under  the  supervision 
of  John  Williams  White  and  lliomas  D.  Seymour,  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  all  classical  students.  Though  the  critical  notes  of  the  distinguished  author 
and  statesman,  Dr.  Hermann  Sauppe,  have  in  this  translation  been  some- 
what abridged,  the  commentary  has  been  broadened  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  students  as  may  begin  the  study  of  Plato  with  this  book. 


MAGAZINES   RECEIVED. 

Treasure  Trove^  publislied  by  E.  L.  Kellogg,  New  York,  !■  an  excellent  magazine  for 
the  young  people.  The  boys  and  girls  as  story  tellers  must  be  pronounced  a  success. 
A  host  of  them  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  been  profiting  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  entertaining  their  teachers,  parents  and  friends  by  telling  prize-stories  in 
Treasure  Trove.  They  have  won  cash  prizes  to  the  extent  of  two-hundred  dollars  be- 
sides seventy  dollars  worth  of  books.  The  prize  winners  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  their  stories  are  of  every  pleasing  variety;  indicating  a  remarkable 
degree  and  versatility  of  talent.  Story -telling,  as  a  means  of  education,  is  taking  a  first 
place  in  the  regular  exercises  of  our  public  schools;  where  the  usually  irksome  task  of 
composition-writing,  upon  which  so  many  other  studies  depends,  has  been  turned  by 

these  prize-story  competitions  into  a  genuine  pastime. Harper* t  Magazine  for  August 

contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles.  The  opening  article  is  by  Theodore  Child 
on  "Tlie  Kremlin  and  Russian  Art,**  and  contains  nearly  twenty-five  illustrations  of  this 
peculiar  style  of  art.  This  number  also  contains  an  interesting  article  on  "  Westmins- 
ter Effigies." T'ho  August  Scribner^a  contains  a  very  valuable  article  on  '*  Electricity 

in  Lighting,"  by  Henry  Morton. The  North  American  Review  for  August  contains  a 

number  of  articles  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  among  them  are :  "  The  Lesson  of 
Conemaugh,"  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, "  A  Word  with 
Professor  Huxley,"  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.    *'  An  English  View  of  the  Civil 

War."    III.  by  Viscount  Wolseloy,  etc. The  opening  article  in  the  August  Magazine 

of  American  History  is  entitled  ••  The  Career  of  a  Beneficent  Enterprise.** The  Rev.B. 

Shidler  has  an  article  in  the  August  Quiver  on  "  Memorable  Letters  and  their  Writers." 

III. The  August  Century  ought  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  lovers  of  art.    There 

are  four  separate  articles  on  engraving  and  one  on  "  Italian  Old  Masters." CasseWt 

Family  Magazine  continues  to  be  of  the  best  quality. Prof.  C  H.  Henderson  has  an 

article  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Manual  Training  *'  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. The  Over- 
land Monthly  for  August  has  an  article  on  "Reminiscences  of  Indian  Scouting." 

Felix  L.  Oswald  has  an  opportune  article  on  **  Floods  and  their  Causes  "  in  the  August 

lAppineotVs. Professor  Tucker  has  an  article  on  "  The  Outline  of  an  Elective  Course 

of  Study  "  in  the  Andover  Review  for  August. Harper* s  Bazar  and  Harper* »  Weekly  are 

as  excellent  and  popular  as  ever. 
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A  NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY,  — A  STUDT.^ 

BY  WILLIAM   A.  MOWRY. 

EDUCATION  in  the  United  States  has  experienced  within  the 
last  century  a  rapid  growth  and  a  remarkable  development. 
Many  circumstances  have  been  favorable  and  many  unfavorable. 
The  early  settlers  of  this  country  from  Europe  were  generally  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  races,  intelligent,  ambitious,  many  of  them 
possessing  high  attainments  and  strong  character.  Several  of  the 
English  colonies  early  manifested  a  broad  interest  in  learning, 
with  rare  good  judgment  appreciating  the  fact  that  a  new  country 
especially  must  depend  greatly  for  its  success  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  and  the  higher  education  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  public  school  system  of  New  England  dates  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  several  settlements.  The  Boston 
Latin  School  was  founded  in  1635,  Harvard  College  in  1686,  and 
a  tax  was  laid  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  for  the  support  of  a  pub- 
lic school  in  1639.  Jefferson's  plan,  which  he  advocated  at  an 
early  day,  was  that  the  state  should  take  control  of  the  higher  and 
secondary  education  while  the  elementary  education  should  be 
carried  on  by  local  taxation  and  private  philanthropy.  The  gen- 
eral public  school  system,  supported  by  tax  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  and  the  towns,  gained  a  strong  foothold  quite  early  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  and  northwestern  states.  Since  the 
reconstruction  of  the  southern  states  after  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  every  one  of  these  states  has  established  and  put  in  operation  a 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  NashriUe,  July  17, 1889. 
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system  of  public  schools.  We  have,  therefore,  today,  a  well  estab- 
lished system  of  public  instruction  for  the  masses  of  children  which 
furnishes  a  good  elementary  education,  in  every  state  and  every  ter- 
ritory of  this  country,  except  Alaska,  and  there  the  system  in  a 
modified  form  has  lately  been  put  into  operation  by  the  President. 
The  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  learning  among  all  the 
people  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  this  republic.  In  our  political 
system  we  have  reached  so  near  to  universal  suffrage  that  it  has 
been  easily  apparent  to  all  that  the  stability  of  the  state  absolutely 
demands  the  general  intelligence  of  all  the  people.  The  large 
number  of  newspapers,  especially  the  dailies,  the  immense  circula- 
tion of  the  great  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  together  with 
an  unprecedented  quantity  of  books  issued  from  the  American 
press,  —  especially  within  a  few  years  past,  —  are  significantly 
indicative  of  the  strong  fact  that  we  are  emphatically  a  reading 
people.  There  is  possibly  no  other  nation  today  where  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education  are  so  generally  diffused,  or  where  all  classes 
of  the  people  do  so  much  general  reading. 

These  statements  are  trite  and  commonplace.  They  are  dis- 
puted by  none,  but  admitted  by  all.  They  are  mentioned  here  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a  basis  for  several  deductions  later  on. 
When  we  turn  to  the  secondary  and  the  higher  education  we  find 
their  history  no  less  remarkable.  Harvard  College  was  established 
in  1686,  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  1693,  Yale  College  m  1700,  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1748,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1749,  Columbia  College  in  1754,  Brown  University  in  1765,  Dartr 
mouth  College  in  1770,  Rutgers  College  in  1771,  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  1775.  Prior  to  the  revolution,  then,  the  thirteen  infant 
colonies  had  established  ten  colleges.  In  Massachusetts  alone  the 
following,  which  may  be  termed  academies,  were  established  before 
1800,  and  are  in  successful  operation  to  this  day :  — 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  established  in  1635 ;  Elliott  School, 
Jamaica  Plain,  1691 ;  Dummer  Academy,  South  By^eld,  1768 ; 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  1778 ;  Leicester  Academy,  Leicester, 
1784 ;  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  1785 ;  Westford  Academy, 
Westford,  1792 ;  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  1798 ;  New  Salem 
Academy,  1795 ;  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  1796 ;  Deerfield 
Academy,  Deerfield,  1799. 

The  history  of  academies  in  this  country  makes  a  chapter  of  pro- 
found interest  to  all  educators.     Within  the  last  forty  years  in 
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many  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  New  England,  the 
academies  have  in  very  many  instances  given  place  to  the  public 
town  high  school.  The  establishment  of  this  public  high  school 
has  marked  an  important  era  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
education.  While  it  is  true  that  evolution  of  education  is  neces- 
sarily from  above  downwards,  from  the  college  to  the  ancient 
"  grammar  "  school,  and  from  that  to  the  "  dame  "  school,  yet  the 
reflex  influence  is  also  well  marked.  The  establishment,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  in  Michigan,  of  a  vigorous  public  high  school  in 
every  considerable  town  largely  increases  the  number  of  students 
in  the  colleges. 

The  foundation  and  growth  of  the  colleges  of  America  also 
furnish  many  lessons  of  importance  to  the  student  of  education. 
Not  merely  is  the  foundation  of  the  colleges  in  the  colonial  period 
to  be  noticed,  but  the  rapid  establishment  of  colleges  and  so 
called  universities  in  the  newer  northwest  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  pioneers.  The  latest 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  1886-7,  names  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  including  twenty-four 
state  universities,  thirty-three  schools  of  science  endowed  with  the 
national  land  grant,  and  thirty-two  not  endowed  with  a  national 
land  grant.  In  addition  should  be  mentioned  seven  colleges  for 
women.  This  makes  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  col- 
legiate institutions  in  this  country.  The  number  of  academies  and 
otlier  secondary  schools  for  both  sexes  given  in  the  commission- 
er's report  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  number  for  boys  alone 
two  hundred  and  thirteen,  for  girls  alone  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  of  similar  schools  supported  wholly  by  public  funds,  four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  and  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seven,  provided  some  of  these  are  not  reckoned  twice. 
With  all  these  various  classes  of  institutions  for  the  higher  and 
secondary  education  —  not  to  mention  the  professional  schools, 
and  their  name  is  legion  —  and  with  our  total  of  twelve  million 
children,  or  nearly  so,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  we  are  a  nation  composed  of  schoolmasters,  schoolma'ams 
and  school  children. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  vast  strides  of  improvement 
have  marked  the  progress  and  development  of  our  schools,  semi- 
iiaries,  and  colleges  throughout  the   country.     Compulsory  laws 
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have  been  enacted,  the  length  of  the  school  year  has  been  in- 
creased, the  qualffications  of  teachers  have  been  raised,  normal 
schools  have  to  a  marked  degree  elevated  the  character  of  the 
teachers  and  the  teaching,  methods  have  been  decidedly  improved 
and  special  attention  has  been  given  on  all  hands  to  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  psychology  and  didactics. 

But  among  aU  the  points  indicating  growth,  progress,  develop- 
ment and  improvement,  none  is  more  striking  than  the  ever 
increasing  attention  paid  to  scientific  subjects.  The  study  of 
natural  science,  especially  of  physics  and  chemistry,  has  made 
marvellous  improvement  and  produced  astonishing  results.  The 
application  of  science  to  inventions,  especially  to  inventions  of 
labor-saving  machines  and  new  methods  of  communication  and 
transportation  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
business  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  is  simply  gigantic. 
Possibly  in  no  other  way  may  the  improved  and  increased  educa- 
tional facilities  be  more  thoroughly  tested  or  more  accurately 
measured  than  by  the  patent  office.  I  am  not  unobservant  of  the 
advance  made  of  late  in  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Michigan,  and  other  colleges.  Indeed,  the  college  curriculum  in 
general  has  been  decidedly  improved  and  elevated,  but  all  this 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Something  more  and 
higher  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  great  need  of  this  country  educationally  is  in  the 
way  of  advanced  learning.  Relatively,  we  have  primary  schools 
enough,  and  gmmmar  schools  enough,  and  possibly  enough  of  the 
secondary  schools,  —  if  they  were  only  better, — and  surely  we  have 
colleges  and  universities  enough  and  to  spare.  But  what  means 
Cornell  University,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  now 
what  meanfe  Clark  University?  The  establishment  and  the  re- 
markable success  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  are 
strongly  indicative  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  pushing  our  Ameri- 
can education  forward  into  new  fields,  and  upward  to  more  ele- 
vated plateaus.  It  is  a  common  remark  and  notoriously  true,  that 
in  America  the  elements  of  education  are  more  widespread  than  in 
Europe,  yet  the  higher  education  of  the  old  world  is  far  in  advance 
of  anything  to  be  found  with  us.  Moreover,  our  situation  and  our 
circumstances  are  such,  our  necessities,  our  needs,  our  opportuni- 
ties, that  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  ought  to  be  true.     Do  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  large  country.  It  is  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  wealthy,  and  fast  becoming  populous.  There 
is  a  greater  demand,  a  stronger  necessity  today  with  us  for  higher 
knowledge,  deeper  insight,  a  more  thorough  study  and  apprehen- 
sion of  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  learning  than  exists  in  any 
other  nation  under  heaven.  We  could  today  utilize  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  people,  profound  researches  in  nature,  in 
art,  in  the  humanities.  There  is  no  department  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation which  is  not  needed  today  by  our  people  to  be  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit.  In  how  many  cases  do  the  aimless  searchings  after 
truth  among  us  remind  one  of  a  staunch  vessel,  strong  and  well 
equipped,  drifting  in  mid  ocean,  without  a  pilot,  without  a  chart, 
without  a  compass,  even  without  a  rudder.  In  natural  science  — 
including  all  its  departments,  in  history,  in  classical  learning,  in 
philology,  in  the  useful  arts  and  the  fine  arts,  in  law  and  medicine 
and  divinity,  in  telegraphy,  in  telephony,  in  telephoty,  in  social  sci- 
ence, especially  economics  and  civics,  in  all  the  range  of  the  meta- 
physics, and  in  fine,  in  every  department  of  human  learning, 
thought  and  investigation,  there  is  a  marked  necessity  for  higher 
study  and  higher  instruction  than  this  country  has  yet  produced. 
Pause  a  moment  with  me  to  observe  a  few  of  these  crying  neces- 
sities. With  all  the  advance  which  we  have  made  in  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  there  is  yet  no  man  living  who  understands 
the  theory  of  storms  ;  no  man  living  who  can  satisfactorily  explain 
the  ocean  currents ;  nobody  has  yet  discovered  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  tides ;  no  complete,  rational  theory  of  medicine 
exists,  but  we  are  still  tied  down  largely  to  empiricism.  Psy- 
chology  is  based  on  physiology,  but  no  one  yet  comprehends  the 
relations  and  the  action  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  two 
sets  of  nerves.  No  satisfactory  theory  is  yet  agreed  upon  with 
respect  to  bacteria  and  the  germs  of  disease  in  general,  epidem- 
ics, epizootics,  and  the  like.  No  man  has  yet  arisen  who  can  suc- 
cessfully untie  and  untangle  the  knots  and  snarls  which  Adam 
Smith,  more  than  a  century  ago,  pushed  out  before  the  learned 
men  of  the  world,  and  over  which  they  have  ever  since  been  quar- 
reling. Our  politicians  and  our  statesmen  are  still  discussing  with 
great  vigor  and  force  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
mono-  and  bi-metalism,  of  state  rights  and  national  unity,  of  home 
consumption  and  foreign  commerce,  national  subsidies  and  natural 
currents  of  trade,  and  possibly  they  are  now  as  far  from  an  agree- 
ment as  ever. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  panacea  can  be  discovered, 
or  any  one  patent  medicine  can  be  compounded  which  will  free 
the  body  politic  from  all  these  ills  and  all  this  ignorance  that  the 
nation  is  heir  to,  but  the  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  certainly  one 
of  great  importance,  whether  it  is  not  possible  by  proper  means 
and  reasonable  efforts  to  diminish  to  a  considerable  extent  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  here  pointed  out. 

The  success  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  phenomenal. 
It  has  given  opportunities  for  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than 
we  before  possessed.  It  has  helped  to  elevate  the  work  of  all  the 
colleges,  but  it  has  also  served  to  show  clearly  the  necessity  of  still 
fuither  advances.  What  is  needed  now  is  an  institution  far  beyond 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  liberality  of  wealthy  Americans  has  been  so 
great  as  almost  to  make  it  seem  that  it  had  no  limit,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  without  limit.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  private 
munificence  will  be  able  to  establish  a  university  in  this  country 
with  sufficient  means  to  perform  adequately  the  service  required 
in  the  higher  realms  of  learning.  We  are  therefore  shut  up  to 
the  necessity  of  having  this  needed  institution  established  by  the 
whole  people  as  represented  by  our  national  government.  That, 
and  that  alone,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  great  work. 

Such  an  institution  as  is  needed  ought  to  be  endowed  with  pro- 
ductive funds  to  the  extent  of,  at  least,  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. This  at  three  per  cent,  interest  would  bring  an  amiual 
income  of  six  million  dollars.  If  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  set  apart  this  amount  of  its  bonds  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose, to  be  kept  at  interest,  so  that  there  might  be  a  reliable  per- 
manent annual  income  of  at  least  six  million  dollars,  the  problem 
of  the  much  needed  higher  development  of  profound  learning 
would  at  once  be  on  the  way  towards  a  solution. 

The  first  question  in  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  of  such  pro- 
portions deals  with  the  ability  and  the  advisability  of  the  national 
government  to  make  and  endow  such  an  establishment.  There  is 
an  opinion,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  community,  that  our 
national  government  had  better  not  meddle  with  educational  mat- 
ters. It  is  true  that  the  national  government,  as  such,  is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  general  system  of  education,  because  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  states  and  the  people  of  the  states  all  rights  and  duties  which 
did  not  seem  necessary  to  be  conferred  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment. 
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The  general  government  has,  however,  in  various  ways  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  addition  to  setting  apart 
the  16th  and  36th  sections  of  each  township  for  educational  pur- 
poses, appropriations  of  land  in  the  newer  states  have  been  made 
for  state  universities.  Fifty  years  ago  a  surplus  fund  of  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  had  accumulated  in  the  national  treasury. 
This  surplus  revenue  was  distributed,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
among  the  states  then  existing.  Many  of  the  states  set  apart  their 
share  of  this  fund  for  school  purposes.  The  government  has 
maintained  at  its  own  expense,  a  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
for  the  education  of  army  officers  ;  a  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
to  educate  officers  for  the  navy  ;  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  at  Wash- 
ington ;  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  signal  service  at  Fort  Whi|>- 
ple,  Va.,  near  Washington ;  and  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
during  later  years  done  much  for  the  education  of  the  Indians. 
It  has,  especially  of  late,  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  excel- 
lent schools  for  the  Indian  youth  now  maintained  at  Hampton, 
Va. ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Salem,  Ore. ;  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. ;  and  other 
places.  It  has  maintained  common  schools  at  various  military 
posts,  and  the  President  has  lately  established  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  territory  of  Alaska.  It  has  established  and  has  for 
many  years  maintained  with  great  profit  to  the  nation,  a  Bureau 
of  Education,  which  by  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  publica- 
tion of  useful  circulars  of  information,  has  done  much  to  elevate 
the  general  status  of  education. 

The  founders  of  the  republic  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  a  national  university.  Washington,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  made  a  liberal  bequest  "  towards  the  endowmentof  a  uni- 
versity to  be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,"  and  he  said 
that  "  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  [will  be]  obtained,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  before  many  years  pass  away."  In  making 
his  bequest,  Washington  thus  clearly  and  fully  sets  forth  his  views 
concerning  a  national  university :  "  It  has  always  been  a  source 
of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States 
sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before 
their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas 

of  the  happiness  of  their  own  ; for  these  reasons 

it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised,  on  a  liberal 
scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas 
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through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  with 
local  attachments  and  state  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  coun- 
cils. Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not 
been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  this  meas- 
ure, than  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  a  central  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all 
parts  thereof  might  be  sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education 
in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by 
associating  with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile 
years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those 
local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies,  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, and  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never  failing  sources 
of  disquiet  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with  mischievous 
consequences  to  this  country." 

The  project  has  from  time  to  time  been  entertained  and  plans 
proposed  by  many  of  our  greatest  writers,  most  profound  thinkers, 
and  wisest  statesmen.  It  was  discussed  at  length  by  this  Associa- 
tion at  Elmira  and  Detroit,  in  1873  and  '74.  Several  articles  of 
great  value  have  lately  appeared  in  our  magazines.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  educators,  like  Ex-President  White  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  and  others,  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  great  ability.  No  valid  objections  against  the  general 
idea  have  yet  been  made.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  devise 
a  plan  sufficiently  well  defined  and  free  from  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  would  seem  feasible,  and  especially  a  plan  so  formed 
as  to  insure  its  perpetuity,  entirely  freed  from  politics,  political 
parties,  jobbery  and  fluctuations,  thereby  ensuring  a  wise  and 
steady  and  permanent  management.  I  shall  content  myself  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  with  the  purpose  without  quoting  from 
authorities,  plainly  and  concisely,  and  I  trust  intelligently,  to  set 
forth  a  plan  on  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  national  university  which  should  meet  the 
wants  of  this  great  country,  and  elevate  to  a  high  degree  good 
learning  in  every  desirable  direction  with  the  wisest  and  happiest 
results. 

I.      PERMANENT   INVESTED   FUNDS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  estimated  true  valuation 
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of  the  property  in  the  United  States  was  forty-tliree  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-two  million  dollars.  The  estimated  true  value 
in  1870  was  thirty  thousand  sixty-eight  million  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  dollars.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  forty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Doubtless 
the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  during  the  present  decade 
fully  as  much.  This  estimate  would  give  for  the  entire  true  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  tlie  country  in  1890,  sixty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars.  If  the  government  should 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  university  two  hundred 
millions,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  assessment  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  true  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  to  be  an 
annual  assessment,  but  this  appropriation,  once  for  all,  of  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  would  be  the  permanent  endowment  of  this 
great  university.  This  endowment  could  be  effected  without  any 
direct  tax,  by  turning  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  university  that 
amount  of  government  bonds.  It  is  estimated  that  this  sum 
would  be  ample  for  all  purposes  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Tlie 
institution  must  be  a  growth.  It  must  begin  with  a  few  students, 
and  increase  year  by  year  in  numbers  and  in  the  breadth  of  the 
instruction.  Should  the  institution  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  it  is  confidently  believed  it  would  accomplish,  then  fifty 
years  hence,  more  or  less,  if  a  larger  endowment  was  required  it 
could  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease.  At  that  time  there  would 
be,  doubtless,  no  difliculty,  should  the  amount  be  needed,  in  rais- 
ing this  endowment  to  five  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  million 
dollars. 

n.      THE   SCOPE   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  establishing 
by  the  government  a  national  college  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
state  universities  and  the  large  number  of  colleges  established  in 
the  several  states  by  private  munificence  are  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  If  the  proposed  national  university  were  to 
be  modeled  after  the  plan  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  Cornell  or  Ann 
Arbor,  or  even  Johns  Hopkins,  it  had  better  not  be  founded. 
The  purpose  and  scope  of  such  an  institution  should  be  for  higher 
and  broader  work  than  can  now  be  done  in  any  existing  institu- 
tion. Its  object  should  be  largely  for  original  investigation.  It 
should,  in  many  departments  at  least,  aim  primarily  to  reach  out 
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to  the  unknown.  Its  standard  should  be  higher  than  that  of  any 
institution  in  the  world.  It  should  have  no  undergraduate 
courses,  but  all  of  its  work  should  be  above  and  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary college  curriculum.  The  institution  should  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  National  Museum  ; 
the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses ;  the  Geological  Survey ;  the  Coast 
Survey ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  all  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  the  department  of  the  navy,  such  as  deep  sea  soundings, 
ocean  currents,  tides  and  the  like  ;  the  weather  bureau ;  the  con- 
gressional library,  and  all  other  departments  of  the  government 
where  the  connection  would  be  mutually  advantageous.  It  should 
include  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  work  of  which  should  be 
broadened  and  strengthened. 

III.      ITS   COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

The  plan  for  such  a  university  as  here  contemplated  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  the  funds  at  its  disposal  from  year  to  year 
are  amply  sufficient  to  allow  its  members  and  fellows  to  pursue 
lines  of  study  for  any  number  of  years,  even  through  a  lifetime. 

(a.)  In  Natural  Science,  The  lines  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
tliis  university  in  the  department  of  natural  science  should  include 
the  higher  realms  of  investigation  in  geography,  physics,  chemis- 
try, meteorology,  zoology  and  natural  history,  physiology,  biology, 
botany,  astronomy,  —  including  especially  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  and  various  lines  of 
study  in  relation  to  the  fixed  stars,  nebulae,  and  theories  of  the 
universe  ;  and  special  studies  in  whatever  direction  might  seem, 
from  time  to  time,  wise  to  undertake.  In  mentioning  the  forego- 
ing list,  classification  of  the  sciences  is  not  intended,  but  only  to 
call  special  attention  to  certain  lines  and  topics  which  seem 
especially  to  need  investigation. 

(b.)  The  Mathematics.  Here  the  effort  should  be  to  push 
this  branch  of  study,  like  all  other  branches,  to  the  farthest  limit. 
The  higher  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analyti- 
cal geometry,  the  calculus,  the  mathematics  of  the  earth,  e.  g.,  its 
quantity  of  matter,  weight,  size,  diameter,  circumference,  absolute 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  different  latitudes,  absolute 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  sys- 
tems of  measurements,  etc.,  astronomical  mathematics  with  all  its 
varied  applications  in  different  directions,  and  in  short  the  study 
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and  investigation  of  any  and  every  department  of  mathematical 
enquiry  which  might  seem  wise,  necessary  or  useful. 

(c.)  Language  Study,  Under  this  head  should  be  included  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  study  of  every  language,  ancient  or 
moilern,  that  might  seem  desirable,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  might 
seem  desirable  ;  the  literature  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times  ;  all 
questions  of  profound  inquiry  into  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  the  investigation  of  intricate  and  disputed 
questions  concerning  modern  or  ancient  languages,  and  all 
branches  of  the  study  of  philology. 

(d.)  History.  Here  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  even  now 
but  beginning  to  be  developed  and  pursued  scientifically.  Instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  laws  of  his- 
tory, the  history  of  nations  and  peoples,  with  special  reference  to 
the  causes  and  accessories  of  their  development,  growth,  strength, 
and  decay  ;  the  characteristics  of  races  ;  the  influences  of  climate  ; 
the  effects  of  institutions,  and  in  fine  the  general  laws  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  development  of  mankind.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  study  of  our  own  history  and  to  the  types  of  mind 
necessary  for  successful  historians  and  the  underlying  laws  and 
principles  that  should  govern  the  writing  of  any  history,  bearing 
in  mind  the  practical  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the 
introduction  of  better  and  more  scientific  methods  of  studying  and 
writing  history. 

(e.)  The  Metaphysics.  In  this  department  should  be  elabo- 
rated the  best  methods  of  study  and  of  teaching  the  most  profound 
philosophy  of  all  metaphysical  inquiry.  An  historical  investiga- 
tion should  be  early  made  into  the  various  leading  schools  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  past,  their  strength,  their  weaknesses,  and  their 
influence  upon  human  thought.  Farther  analysis  here  is  unneces- 
sary. 

(f .)  Social  Science.  Under  this  head  might  perhaps  be  included 
the  study  of  economics,  civics,  labor  and  capital,  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  the  state  and  education,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  need  not  be  specifically  mentioned. 

(g.)  ITie  School  of  Law.  There  should  be  connected  with  this 
institution  a  department  for  the  study  of  law,  which  should  include 
a  more  scientific  and  complete  investigation  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  this  important  line  of  human  inquirj'^  than  has  ever 
before  been    attempted.     The   department  of   international   law 
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should  be  made  prominent.  The  principles  of  arbitration  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  difficulties  should  be  elabor- 
ated. The  principles  of  common  law  and  of  the  various  branches 
of  law  practice  as  applicable  to  business  and  to  the  development 
of  the  state  should  receive  special  consideration.  The  history  of 
the  leading  systems  of  law,  ancient  and  modern,  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Improvements  in  our  codes  should  be  suggested. 
There  should  be  a  school  of  diplomacy  for  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  duties  of  statesmen,  foreign  ministers,  consuls,  etc. 

(h.)  The  School  of  Medicine.  It  should  not  be  the  province  of 
the  school  of  law  in  this  institution  to  make  lawyers,  but  to  study 
the  intricate  questions  of  the  higher  range  of  topics  relating  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  practices  especially  in  reference  to 
their  bearing  upon  national  and  governmental  matters.  Nor 
should  it  be  the  province  of  the  school  of  medicine  to  fit  young 
men  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  healing  art,  but  to  develop  a 
higher  range  of  thought  and  knowledge  and  work  along  the  line 
of  specialties  in  which  so  great  advance  and  improvement  have 
been  made  of  late,  particularly  in  the  schools  of  the  old  world.  In 
<5onnection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy 
there  should  be  furnished  in  this  institution  the  best  facilities  for 
this  study  which  the  world  can  afiford.  Suppose  that  one  man,  or 
ten  men,  should  devote  their  entire  lifetime  to  the  study  of  bac- 
teria, what  important  results  might  be  among  the  possibilities. 
What  might  not  such  an  institution  have  done  for  Jacksonville. 

(i.)  Engineeriruf.  In  connection  with  the  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  army  there  should  be  furnished  in  this  institution  the  best 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  highest  range  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice in  railroad  engineering ;  mining  engineering ;  topographical 
engineering ;  bridge  building ;  and  every  part  of  this  practical  and 
useful  science  and  art.  The  matter  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments by  the  general  government  might  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  this  institution. 

(j.)  The  Science  of  Warfare.  It  is  possible  that  the  military 
school  at  West  Point  and  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis  might  be 
made  departments  of  this  institution,  receiving  thereby  great 
advantages  and  without  transferring  the  immediate  control  from 
the  departments  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  Or,  the  West  Point 
cadets  —  such  as  might  be  the  best  qualified  —  might,  after  gradu- 
ating, go  to  Washington  to  study  for  professorships.     In  addition 
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to  these  schools  there  might  be  established  courses  of  lectures  and 
study  for  superior  army  officers,  and  perhaps  others,  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  advanced  modes  of  carrying  on  war  whenever  the  neces- 
sity may  arise. 

(k.)  The  Weather  Bureau,  This  bureau  of  the  government 
should  become  a  part  of  the  national  university  and  form  a  regu- 
lar department  in  its  study  and  work.  The  most  learned  profes- 
sors which  the  world  afifords  should  here  give  instruction  and  pur- 
sue investigations  in  this  intricate  science. 

(1.)  The  Census  Bureau  should  be  a  permanent  department 
under  this  university,  and  there  should  be  in  connection  therewith 
a  well  organized  bureau  of  statistics. 

The  foregoing  list  of  branches  for  study  and  for  investigation 
are  in  no  sense  designed  to  be  scientifically  arranged  or  to  be 
exhaustive  and  complete,  but  they  have  been  introduced  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  and  scope  which 
might  characterize  such  an  institution.  All  that  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  in  this  direction  is  simply  the  fact  that  if  our  govern- 
ment should  establish  a  national  university,  it  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal design  and  aim  of  such  an  institution  to  investigate  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  manner  possible  all  branches  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  to  carry  this  investigation  to  the  farthest  possible  limit. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  music,  painting 
and  sculpture,  although  they  might  perhaps  as  well  be  included 
as  any  of  the  courses  named.  The  civil  service  bureau,  and  from 
time  to  time  other  new  bureaus  should  be  added  to  this  university. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  courses  of  study 
should  not  be  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  human  thought  and 
investigation. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
the  education  of  women.  It  would  seem  plain,  however,  that  a 
great  national  university  like  that  here  advocated,  should  not  ig- 
nore the  claims  of  woman  to  a  superior  education,  and  should  not 
omit  to  make  provision  for  the  highest  intellectual  elevation  of 
woman  in  this  country.  There  are  at  least  many  branches  of 
study,  if  not  all,  to  which  she  should  be  invited.  The  recent 
death  of  Professor  Maria  Mitchell,  the  eminent  astronomer,  em- 
phasizes the  right  and  the  necessity  to  make  proper  provision  for 
woman  in  such  an  institution.  The  details,  however,  must  neces- 
aarily  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board  of  trustees.. 
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IV.      ITS  PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  concerning  every  one  of  the 
topics  here  discussed  there  will  naturally  be  found  ver}"  different 
opinions  and  views  from  those  here  given.  I  am  only  aiming  to 
express,  as  clearly  as  I  may,  the  plan  which  lies  in  my  mind.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  scheme  \n\\  be  at  once  adopted  by  our 
government,  nor  do  I  even  ask  the  approval  of  this  association. 
My  sole  object  is  a  desire  to  present  for  further  thought  and  gen- 
eral consideration  a  broad  plan  such  as,  if  carried  out,  might  be 
found  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  following  might  be  not  an  unwise  plan  for  its  organization, 
and  every  one  will  see  at  a  glance  that  this  would  give  us  the 
greatest  and  broadest  educational  institution  in  the  world.  It 
should  be  established  by  the  United  States  government.  It  should 
be  at  once  placed  upon  an  independent  financial  basis.  Its  funds 
should  be  two  hundred  million  dollars.  The  entire  amount  should 
be  invested  as  permanent  funds,  with  an  unchangeable  provision 
that  only  the  income  of  the  whole  amo  nt  should  be  used.  Of 
course,  it  would  require  several  years  to  get  such  an  institution 
into  full  working  order,  and  during  these  years  the  income  of  six 
or  seven  millions  each  year  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip 
the  proper  buildings  and  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus.  These 
buildings  should  be  located  in  Washington.  It  were  better  to 
have  them  on  government  lands,  although  this  is  not  essential.  It 
might  be  thought  advisable  to  have  branches  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  for  experiments  and  the  study  of  agriculture, 
floriculture,  arboriculture,  and  for  the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
in  the  different  latitudes.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  uni- 
versity should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  politics  and  political  influ- 
ence. For  this  purpose  its  government  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  trustees  who  could  be  removed  only  by  impeachment 
and  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Thirty 
members  of  this  board  should  be  selected  and  nominated  by  the 
President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  then  ratified  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  should  be,  ex  officio^  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  vice-president,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  commissioner  of  patents, 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  commissioner  of 
education,  the  librarian  of  Congress,  and  possibly  one  or  two  oth- 
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era.  The  term  of  office  of  the  ex  officio  membera  should  be  during 
the  term  in  which  they  hold  their  official  positions  respectively. 
The  thirty  members,  in  the  firat  instance,  should  be  elected  for  the 
following  terms :  Three  for  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  three 
for  three  years,  and  so  on  ;  the  last  holding  office  for  ten  years. 
Afterwards,  every  member  is  elected  for  ten  years.  This  method 
would  cause  the  election  of  three  members  every  year.  Members 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  board  fills  all  vacancies.  It 
might  be  desirable  for  the  president  of  the  university  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  might  perhaps,  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  management  if  the  presidents  of  ten  of  our  leading 
colleges  or  universities  should  be  ez  officio  members  of  this  board. 
This  would  make  sure  of  an  element  of  high  scholarship  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  best  college  work  of  the  country  and 
would  keep  these  leading  institutions  in  close  touch  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  university.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  university,  to  inaugurate  or 
sanction  new  methods,  new  departures,  new  movements,  appoint 
the  president  and  faculty,  and  to  have  the  general  overaight  which 
is  usually  invested  in  such  a  board.  The  design  of  this  plan  of 
organization  is  to  free  the  university  from  political  influence,  dis- 
connect it  from  any  and  every  department  of  the  government,  and 
permit  its  management  to  be  untrammeled,  wise  and  efficient.  It 
urould  be  proper  for  this  board,  when  the  university  has  come  into 
successful  operation,  to  devise  methods  by  which  the  faculty  of  the 
different  schools  or  departments  of  the  univeraity  may  propose  to 
the  trustees  plans  for  their  consideration  and  approval,  or  rejec- 
tion. 

V.      ITS   MEMBERS. 

The  next  two  topics  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  How 
the  members  and  fellows  of  this  university  should  be  selected,  and 
what  should  be  the  terms  of  admission,  are  questions  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  success  for  the  institution.  I  venture  to  suggest  in 
a  tentative  way  some  such  plan  as  the  following,  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  broadest  and  most  generous  patronage  and  the 
highest  quality  of  talent  possible  :  In  the  first  place,  let  students 
be  appointed  to  memberahip  from  the  different  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  by  competitive  preliminary  examinations. 
la  this  way  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  people  of  his  district  the 
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chance  of  selecting  from  their  scholarly  young  men  one  to  be  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  university  through  its  regular  ex- 
amination. In  the  next  place,  I  would  propose  that  every  college 
in  the  country  of  good  reputation  for  high  scholarship,  and  which 
has  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  one  candidate  for  admission.  But  it  must  be  distinctly  borne 
in  mind,  that  no  one  can  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  university 
except  by  passing  in  a  creditable  manner  a  rigid  examination,  such 
as  shall  be  laid  down  by  the  trustees,  or  the  faculty  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees. 

No  tuition  shall  be  charged  for  such  students  as  have  now  been 
indicated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  entire  aim  and  design  of 
the  university  is  to  benefit  the  country,  and  hence  the  work  of  the 
students  is  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  for  the  public  welfare,  it  will 
probably  be  deemed  wise  and  just  to  allow  to  each  student  thus 
recommended  by  the  members  of  Congress  or  by  the  faculty  of  the 
colleges,  a  fixed  sum  annually,  sufficient,  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, to  defray  his  necessary  expenses, —  perhaps  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  Still  another  class  of  students  may  be  admitted  on 
their  own  application,  each  one  passing,  of  course,  the  requisite 
examination.  This  class,  however,  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable tuition  and  will  not  receive  pay  from  the  university.  The 
students  thus  selected  will  pui*sue  the  regular  courses  of  study,, 
some  in  one  direction,  some  in  another,  not  merely  by  elec- 
tion, but  by  the  most  careful  consultation  between  the  student  and 
the  faculty.  It  is  to  be  understood  thatnostudentisto  be  admitted 
to  this  university  except  such  as  have  completed  successfully 
courses  of  study  equivalent  to  what  is  required  in  our  best  colleges 
for  the  master's  degree,  but  graduation  from  a  college  or  any  other 
educational  institution  is  not  essential  for  admission.  Qualifica- 
tions for  admission  are  to  be  determined  only  by  the  regular  ex- 
aminations. 

VI.      FELLOWSHIPS. 

Under  this  department  the  most  important  work  of  the  univer- 
sity is  to  be  done.  There  should  be  a  class  termed  "  Fellows  of 
the  University,"  who  have  taken  the  regular  courses  of  study  in 
this  institution  in  some  one  direction,  —  or  by  exception,  without 
having  thus  taken  them,  —  for  example,  the  line  of  sciences,  or  of 
classical  study,  or  the  metaphysics,  or  economics,  etc.  Every  Fel- 
low of  the  university  is  to  be  selected  and  approved  by  the  faculty 
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and  appointed  by  special  vote  of  the  trustees  to  carry  on  some  line 
of  broad  study.  These  Fellows  shall  pursue,  studies  in  classes  or 
groups,  or  singly  as  the  case  may  require,  under  the  direction  of 
that  branch  of  the  faculty  having  charge  of  the  particular  line  of 
study  pursued.  The  object  of  this  work  shall  be  to  add  something 
original  to  the  sum  total  of  human  learning  and  knowledge. 
Their  studies  may  be  continued  so  long  as  the  faculty  in  charge 
shall  deem  it  advisable,  whether  for  one  year  or  a  lifetime. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work  which  might 
be  done  by  the  faculty  and  Fellows  of  this  university.     The  de- 
partment of  geological  survey  should  be  established  on  such  a 
basis  that  this  whole  country  should  be  mapped  out  and  its  geolog- 
ical features  and  mineralogical  riches  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.     The  weather  bureau 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  in  a  series  of  years  to  collect 
facts  sufficient  to  form  the  data  for  a  complete  and  scientific  the- 
ory  of  tempests,  tornadoes,  and  storms  of  all  kinds.     The  entire 
theory  of  evaporation  and  the  rainfall,  of  the  winds,  as  to  their 
direction  and  force,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  meteorology 
of  the  country  should  be  elaborated  and  made  plain.     The  coast 
survey  should  be  reorganized  and  its  work  continued.     Expedi- 
tions should  be  planned  and  executed  for  the  study  of  ocean  cur- 
rents and  tidal  waves,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  theory  and  practi- 
cal operation  and  effects  of  the  tides.     The  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  the  observation  of  eclipses  and  other 
astronomical  phenomena.     In  cases  of  disaster,  for  example,  the 
breaking  down  of  a  railroad  bridge,  the  destruction  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  Valley,  a  great  fire,  an  epidemic,  a  blizzard  or  a  tornado, 
an  expedition  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  spot  for  careful 
investigation  into  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  results,  and  all 
this  should  be  tabulated  for  future  use.     In  short,  the  object  con- 
stantly in  mind  for  the  work  of  the  Fellows  of  the  university 
would  be  to  take  advantage  of  all  remarkable  phenomena  and  so 
applying  the  full  power  of  the  microscope  of  all  science  as  to  educe 
in  every  instance  such  knowledge  as  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.     Among  these  Fellows  we  should  expect  to  find  our 
poet  laureate,  our  best  writers  of  fiction,  philosophers,  inventors, 
discoverers,  benefactors.     Fellows  of  the  university  should  receive 
a  fixed  salary  according  to  their  grade  and  experience,  a  salary 
sufiBcient  to  induce  them  to  remain  permanently  at  their  work.     In 
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this  way  we  should  have  clustering  around  the  national  university 
the  ablest  men,  the  highest  scholarship,  the  soundest  philosophy, 
the  deepest  science  of  the  world,  and  who  can  measure  or  weigh, 
or  estimate  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  society  and  the 
world  at  large  from  such  concentration  of  scholarship  and  learn- 
ing. 

The  United  States  should  be  not  only  the  greatest  and  strongest 
of  the  nations,  but  she  should  be  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent. 
She  has  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a  pyramid  (which  should  be 
larger  and  more  enduring  than  those  of  Egypt),  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  elements  of  learning  for  all  her  youth  in  our 
beneficent  system  of  public  schools.  Let  her  now,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  national  university  build  securely  and  strongly 
upon  this  basis  and  extend  upward  this  great  pyramid  till  its  apex 
shall  be  high  up  in  the  heavens,  above  all  mists  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  vice  and  crime. 


USELESS  QUESTIONINGS. 

BT  JULIA  H.  MAT. 

A  little  girl  looked  on  the  starry  sky 

And  wondering  said,  ''  Please  teacher,  just  explain 

How  they  do  move."    The  Master  knew  't  was  vain 

To  talk  of  Newton's  laws,  but  answered,  "  I 

Will  tell  you,  when  you're  older,  how  and  why. 

The  stars  are  there.     They  move.     Look.    Look  again. 

But  do  not  try  to  tax  your  little  brain 

With  puzzles  now."     And  thus  sometimes  we  try 

To  question  our  great  Teacher.    *'  Not  yet  grown," 

He  answers.     *'  Heaven's  maturity  shall  this 

Reveal.     Unknown  shall  then  be  fully  known, 

Not  now ;  for  mystery  of  the  immortal  is 

Discerned  by  immortality  alone. 

Why  not  these  foolish  questionings  dismiss  ?  " 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

BT  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  PH.  D.,    UNIYERSITT  OF  MICHIGAN. 

I. 

THE  provisions  of  the  State  Constitutions  concerning  schools 
and  education  from  the  year  1776  to  the  present  time,  brought 
together  in  chronological  order  and  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
historical  commentary,  would  form  at  once  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  Jurisprudence  and  in  the  history  of 
American  Education.  So  much,  it  is  believed,  the  present  essay 
will  make  plain.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  in  one  case  to  go 
back  of  the  State  Constitutions. 

The  charter  given  to  William  Penn  by  Charles  II.  in  1681,  au- 
thorized him,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  province  conveyed,  subject 
to  the  Crown,  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for  its  government,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  freemen,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or 
their  delegates  or  deputies  assembled  ;  said  laws  to  be  not  repug- 
nant, but  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.  Clothed  with  this 
ample  power,  animated  by  liberal  sentiments,  and  desirous  of 
making  his  colony  attractive  to  settlers,  Penn  issued  from  time 
to  time  "  Frames  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania  "  that  really 
served  the  purposes  of  charters  or  constitutions.  The  "  Frame  " 
that  bears  the  date  of  April  25,  1682,  said  to  have  been  written  in 
England,  contained  the  following,  which  is  the  first  provision  of 
the  kind  in  any  similar  American  document :  — 

^'  That  the  Governor  and  provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public 
schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
hiventions  in  the  said  province/' 

This  provision,  reaffirmed  in  the  "  Frame  "  of  1683,  was  "  heard, 
read,  and  thankfully  received  "  by  the  members  of  the  provincial 
Council  and  Assembly.  We  are  not  here  further  concerned  with 
this  provision  except  to  say,  it  was  the  work  of  William  Penn,  and 
not  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  this  is  not  the  sole  educational  distinction  that  Pennsylva- 
nia enjoys.  She  has  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  to 
incorporate  an  educational  provision  in  her  constitution.     Before 
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the  declaration  of  independence,  when  the  colonial  governments 
were  gradually  slipping  from  the  old  foundations,  owing  to  the 
practical  denial  of  the  king's  sovereignty  and  authority,  some  of 
the  colonies  asked  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress  con- 
cerning the  anomalous  state  of  affairs.  The  Congress  responded 
in  December,  1775,  and  again  more  fully  in  May,  1776,  the  second 
time  recommending  to*  the  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colo- 
nies where  the  existing  governments  were  not  sufficient  to  the 
exigency  of  their  affairs,  "to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general."  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation, 
which  was  plainly  necessitated  by  the  logic  of  events,  all  the  states 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  considered  their  Colo- 
nial Charters  sufficient  for  present  exigencies,  proceeded  to  frame 
State  Constitutions ;  some  of  them  very  rudimentary  and  imper- 
fect, others  well  thought  out  and  elaborated,  but  all  of  them  legal 
instruments  of  a  kind  before  unknown.  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution,  completed  September  28,  1776,  had  this  provision :  — 

^^  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the  le^i^islature, 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices,  and  all  use- 
ful learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universi- 
ties." 

The  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1790  went  still  further,  de- 
claring :  — 

^^The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taught  gratis. 

^^  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing." 

These  sections  were  reaffirmed  in  1838,  and  they  continued  the 
fundamental  school  law  of  the  state  down  to  1873. 

Education  next  appears  in  a  constitution  where  few  would  look 

for  it.     North  Carolina  provided  in  1776 :  — 

^^  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature,  for  the  con- 
venient instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning 
shall  be  duly  encouraged,  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.*' 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  so-called  Vermont  Constitution  of 
1777,  which  the  people  appear  to  have  considered  as  law,  ran  as 
follows :  — 
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'^  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town,  by  the  legislature, 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  each  town,  making  proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  ena- 
ble them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  grammar  school  in  each  county, 
and  one  university  in  this  state,  ought  to  be  established  by  the  (General  Assem- 
bly." 

The  first  population  of  Vermont  came  from  the  older  New 
England  states;  but  this  section  bears  an  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  the  Pennsylvania  section  of  1776.  This  is  the  earliest 
reference  to  "  school  lands "  found  in  any  of  our  constitutions. 
Vermont  had  a  second  constitution  before  she  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  This  one,  which  bears  the  date  of  1786,  provides  that 
^^  a  competent  number  of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each 
town  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth ;  and  one  or  more 
grammar  schools  be  incorporated,  and  properly  supported  in  each 
county  in  this  state."  Incorporated  societies  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  should  also  be  encouraged  and  protected.  The  consti- 
tution of  1793  simply  repeated  these  provisions,  and  they  are  in 
force  today. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  found  a  system  of 
public  schools.  No  reference  to  schools  or  education,  however,  is 
found  in  any  of  her  several  charters,  save  the  provision  in  the  char- 
ter of  1691,  that  aU  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  other 
estates,  held  or  enjoyed,  or  that  ought  to  be  held  or  enjoyed,  by 
any  coUege  should  in  no  wise  be  affected  by  said  charter,  but 
should  remain  inviolate.  No  doubt  this  guaranty  was  given  in  the 
interest  of  Harvard  College.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  so  active 
in  procuring  the  charter,  was  at  the  time  president  of  Harvard. 
The  constitution  of  1780  contained  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  encouragement  of  literature,  etc."  The 
first  section,  consisting  of  three  articles,  threw  the  strongest  safe- 
guards around  the  college ;  the  second  section  was  in  these 
words :  — 

^*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future 
periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the 
sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  socie- 
ties and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  his- 
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tory  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private,  charity,  iudustry,  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  ail 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.'^ 

This  section  was  drawn  by  John  Adams,  who,  in  1809,  gave  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  influences  that  led  to  its  introduc- 
tion. His  interest  in  the  subject  of  natural  history  dated,  he  said, 
from  his  visits  to  a  collection  of  American  birds  and  insects  at 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1774,  '5,  '6,  '7,  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  Philadelphia.  He  appears  to  have  been  interested  more  in 
the  progress  of  science  than  in  the  progress  of  learning.  He  says 
his  "  mind  and  heart  were  so  full  of  the  subject "  that  he  inserted 
the  section  in  the  draft  of  constitution  laid  before  the  convention, 
adding :  "  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objec- 
tion would  be  made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  *  natu- 
ral history '  and  the  '  good  humor  '  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the 
whole  was  received  very  kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unani- 
mously without  amendment."*  The  constitution  of  1780  has  been 
many  times  amended,  but  the  sections  of  the  educational  chapter 
have  never  been  set  aside  or  modified.  An  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1857,  declaring  that  no  person  should  have  the  right  to 
vote,  or  be  eligible  to  office  in  the  state,  who  could  not  read  the 
constitution  in  the.  English  language,  and  write  his  name,  unless 
he  was  physically  disqualified  to  comply  with  the  requirement,  or 
was  at  least  sixty  jrears  old,  and  a  voter,  at  the  time  that  the 
amendment  took  effect. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  very  first  of  the  states  to  attempt  con- 
stitution-making. On  Jan.  5,  1776,  a  "  Civil  Government "  was 
completed.  This  constitution  was  exceedingly  brief,  and  con- 
tained no  reference  to  education.  In  1784  a  fully  developed  con- 
stitution went  into  operation,  which  copied,  with  some  verbal 
changes,  the  second  Massachusetts  section  of  four  years  before. 
The  "natural  history  of  the  country  "  was  retained,  but,  for  some 
reason  unexplained,  the  "  good  humor  "  made  room  for  *'  sobriety.'* 
The  constitution  of  1792,  which,  with  various  amendments,  is  still 
in  force,  follows  the  section  of  1784,  word  for  word. 

The  Georgia  constitutions  down  to  1798  are  silent  on  education. 
But  the  constitution  of  that  year  has  this  sentence :  — 

"  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn- 
hig;  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  such  fur- 

1  Works  of  John  Adams,  IV.,  pp.  250-261. 
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ther  donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  objects  of  their  institution ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  at  their  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institu- 
tions." 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  educational  provisions  found  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  Revolutionary  period.     The  constitutions  of 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina, 
all  of  1776,  and  of  New  York,  1777,  together  with  all  their  revi- 
sions for  many  years  thereafter,  said  not  a  word  on  this  subject, 
since  considered  so  vital.     In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  England  states,  it  is  easy  to  name  the  main  influences  that 
secured  the  adoption  of  these  excellent  provisions.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  were  the  Quakers  and  Doctor   Franklin ;    in   New 
England,  Puritanism.    Pennsylvania  was  deeply  indebted  to  a 
second  son  of  New  England.     Had  it  not  been  for  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, then  residing  in  the  Wyoming  district,  and  representing 
Luzerne  County  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1789,  the  edu- 
cational section,  instead  of  being  widened,  would  have  been  nar- 
rowed.^   To  explain  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  provisions  is 
more  diflBcult,  and  will  not  be  attempted.     The   failure  of  the 
other  southern  states  to  act  was  due,  of  course,  to  that  indifference 
to  popular  education  so  characteristic  of  those  states  until  recent 
years.     Sir  William  Berkeley  in  1661  prayed  better  than  he  knew. 
Notwithstanding  Jefferson's  efforts  in  behalf  of  education,  extend- 
ing from  1779  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  Old  Dominion  never  had 
public  schools  worthy  of  the  name  until  after  the  Civil  War.     In 
New  York,  educational  interest  was  greater  than  in  the  South  gen- 
erally, but  much  less  than  in  New  England.     New  Jersey  took  no 
step  in  the  direction  of  establishing  public  schools  for  many  years 
after  the  Revolution ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable  since  she  had  a 
large  New  England  population.     On  the  whole,  the  fact  that  five 
states  provided  for  schools  in  their  constitutions  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  poverty,  and  distress  of  the  war  for  independence 
— the  first  constitutions,  too,  that  were  ever  framed — is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  hold  that  education  had  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Besides,  the  number  of  these  states  would  have  been  increased  by 
two  if  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  then  thought  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  revise  their  fundamental  laws. 

The  next  constitutions  in  order  are  those  of  Kentucky,  admit- 

^Wickersfaam:  History  of  Edacation  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  258. 
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ted  to  the  Union  in  1792,  and  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796.  Nei- 
ther one  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  schools  or  education. 
Kentucky  was  the  child  of  Virginia,  Tennessee  of  North  Carolina, 
and  yet  the  first  had  a  considerable  Carolina,  the  second  a  con- 
siderable Virginia  population. 

Now  we  come  to  a  series  of  transactions  that  constitute  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  legal  as  well  as  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  country. 

The  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  such  lands  as  particular  states  had  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  Indian  tribes  had  relinquished,  contained  the 
outline  of  the  later  national  system  of  land  surveys,  and  also  the 
germ  of  the  public-land  educational  policy  afterwards  fully  devel- 
oped. "  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said  township." 
The  powere  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  July  23,  1787,  authorizing 
the  sale  of  the  Ohio  Purchase  to  the  Ohio  Associates  confirmed 
this  resolution  so  far  as  this  purchase  was  concerned ;  and  the 
Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,  of  the  same  year,  contained  the  well-known  words: 
"  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Here  matters  rested  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Enabling  Act  for  Ohio,  approved  April  30, 1802, 
made  certain  conditional  propositions  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  it  provided  for,  the  main  one  being :  "  That  the  Sec- 
tion No.  16  in  every  township,  and  when  such  section  has  been 
sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and 
most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  townships  for  the  use  of  schools."  These  conditions  the  con- 
vention promptly  met,  and  so  the  reservation  of  1785  became  con- 
clusive upon  Congress.  But  this  action  left  several  interesting 
questions  unsettled.  They  were  these :  Shall  these  lands  be 
leased  oi:  sold  ?  and  if  sold,  shall  the  proceeds  be  used  up  at  once, 
or  shall  they  become  a  perpetual  public-school  endowment? 
Moreover,  who  shall  manage  the  lands,  and  constitute  and  manage 
the  schools,  the  nation,  or  the  state  ?  Congress,  or  the  Legislature  ? 
Nothing  so  far  had  been  concluded  on  these  points.  It  is  obvious 
that  several  lines  of  policy  were  open  to  Congress,  one  of  them 
being  the  creation  of  a  system  of  national  schools  co-extensive  with 
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the  public-land  states.  Congress  answered  all  of  these  questions 
)ut  one,  so  far  as  Ohio  was  concerned,  in  an  act  approved  March 
s  1803,  which  vested  all  lands  granted  to  the  state  for  the  use  of 
chools  in  the  state  legislature,  ^^in  trust  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and 
3r  no  other  use,  interest,  or  purpose  whatever."  This  left  the 
tate  to  say  whether  the  lands  should  be  leased  or  sold,  and  the 
roceeds  be  capitalized  as  a  permanent  fund.  At  first,  the  leasing 
Ian  was  tried,  but,  proving  very  unsatisfactory,  was  finally  aban- 
oned.  In  pursuance  of  the  contracts  made  with  the  Ohio  Asso- 
iates  and  with  Symmes,  who  purchased  the  lands  lying  between 
he  Great  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  in  1787,  Congress  also  gave 
o  the  State  of  Ohio  three  townships  of  land  for  the  establishment 
\i  two  universities. 

These  donations  to  Ohio  were  the  first  of  the  two  series  of  land 
endowments  for  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
;hat  extend  to  all  the  states  hitherto  formed  out  of  the  national 
lomain,  and  prospectively  to  states  yet  to  be  formed.  While  these 
endowments  form  a  very  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education,  there  would  still  be  no  reason  for  referring  to  them 
liere  were  it  not  that  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject  immediately  in  hand. 

Ohio  was  the  firnt  of  the  public-land  states,  and  these  are  the 
^ucational  sections,  vague  and  general  it  will  be  seen,  that  she  set 
In  her  first  constitution :  — 

^*  .  •  .  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to 
j^ood  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
iDStmcCioD  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  conscience." 

*^That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in  the  several  counties  and 
townships  within  this  state  from  an  equal  participation  in  the  schools,  acade- 
mies and  universities  within  this  state,  which  are  endowed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  the  revenues  arising  from  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  schools  and  colleges ;  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies, 
and  universities  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teach- 
ers of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever,  contrary  to 
the  Intent  for  which  the  said  donations  were  made." 

The  next  state  to  enter  the  Union  was  Louisiana,  in  1812.  So 
feeble  was  her  educational  interest  that,  although  she  had  been 
endowed  with  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  of 
school  lands,  she  did  not  mention  schools  or  education  in  her  con- 
stitution. 

Indiana,  entering  the  Union  in  1816,  incoiporated  into  her  con- 
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stitution  the  most  definite  school  provisions  yet  found  in  any  state 
constitution.  Starting  out  with  a  paraphrase  of  the  education  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  Section  1,  Article  V.  throws  around 
the  school  lands  the  necessary  safeguards,  and  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  "  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientifical,  and  agri- 
cultural improvements  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities,"  etc- 
Section  2  is  in  these  words :  — 

^^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly*  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a 
regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  state  university,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all." 

This  section  marks  a  step  in  the  advance.  Previous  to  Indiana, 
no  state  had,  in  its  constitution^  declared  for  a  graduated  system  of 
schools  extending  from  the  district  school  to  the  university,  equal- 
ly open  to  all  on  the  basis  of  gratuitous  instruction.  Section  6  of 
the  article  provided  for  a  public  library  in  every  county  in  the 
state. 

Except  Article  VI.  of  compacts,  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  were  extended  to  the  Territory  Southwest  of  the  river  Ohio> 
out  of  wliich  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  made. 
Mississippi,  in  1817,  said  that  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
should  forever  be  encouniged ;  and  directed  the  legislature  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  school  lands  being  wasted  or  damaged, 
but  to  apply  the  funds  that  might  arise  from  their  rental  in  con- 
formity with  the  object  of  the  grant,  declaring  that  the  lands 
should  never  be  sold  by  authority  of  the  state.  Except  the  prohi- 
bition of  sale,  these  provisions  were  repeated  by  Alabama  in  1819. 
The  explanation  of  these  slender  educational  provisions  in  the  two 
states  is  furnished  by  the  origin  and  character  of  their  population, 
most  of  which  came  from  the  old  southern  states,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual blighting  effect  of  slavery.  The  first  of  these  causes  also 
explains  the  omission  of  educational  sections  from  two  constitu- 
tions where  some,  at  least,  would  have  expected  to  find  them. 

The  Enabling  Act  for  Illinois,  April  18,  1818,  made  the  usual 
conditional  offer  of  school  lands  to  that  state.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  promptly  met  these  conditions  in  an  ordinance  that 
accompanied  the  constitution,  but  not  one  word  more  did  the  con- 
vention utter  on  the  subject.  Nor  were  schools  mentioned  in  the 
constitution  of  1848.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  common  schools 
or  education  of  any  kind  obtained  constitutional  recognition.     The 
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southern  part  of  Illinois  had  a  considerable  population  at  a  time 
when  the  northern  part  was  still  unoccupied  and  waste.  More- 
over, this  early  population  came  mainly  from  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
Unas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  For  a  long  time  the  state's  po- 
litical, intellectual,  and  commercial  connections  were  with  the 
South,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  bi*anches,  rather  than 
with  the  North  and  East  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was 
the  representatives  of  this  southern-bom  population  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  1818.  Despite  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  enacted  by  Congress  in  1787,  the  same  consti- 
tution permitted  slavery  in  a  modified  form ;  the  state  was  con- 
vulsed in  1822-1824  with  an  attempt  to  call  a  new  constitutional 
convention  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  slavery  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  which  attempt  many 
northern  men,  by  the  way,  participated :  while  the  census-takers 
actually  reported  slaves  in  the  state  as  late  as  1840.  As  a  partial 
balance  of  northern  and  southern  population  and  connections  had 
been  established  by  1848,  the  omission  of  schools  from  the  consti- 
tution of  that  year  creates  more  surprise  than  the  omission  of  1818. 
The  census  maps  show  that  while  the  lower  half  of  the  state  was 
then  wholly  occupied,  considerable  districts  in  the  upper  half  were 
still  uninhabited.  Even  as  late  as  1850  the  southern-born  popula- 
tion was  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  as  Indiana,  at  that 
time,  had  relatively  a  still  larger  southern-born  population,  this 
explanation  is  not  fully  adequate.  The  fact  is  that,  for  some  rea- 
son, Indiana  was  less  under  Southern  influence  than  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  provisions  of  1870  are  few  and  simple,  considering 
the  tendencies  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  general  assembly  shall 
"  provide  a  thorough,  eflScient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all 
the  children  of  this  state  may  receive  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation."    The  school  and  university  funds  are  well  guarded. 

Missouri,  in  1820,  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  school 
and  university  lands,  and  for  the  application  of  the  funds  arising 
therefrom  to  their  proper  objects.  She  said  one  or  more  schools 
should  be  "  established  in  each  township  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis."  In  due  time 
the  university  should  be  organized.  These  modest  provisions  were 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  time ;  much  more  ample  ones 
were  inserted  in  the  constitutions  of  1865  and  1875. 

Maine,  also  coming  into  the  Union  in  1820,  made  it  the  consti- 
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tutional  duty  of  the  legislature  "  to  require  the  several  towns  to 
make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools,"  and  its  further  duty  "to  encour- 
age and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies,  colleges,  and  semina- 
ries of  learning  within  the  state."  Beyond  this  limit  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state  has  never  gone. 


TJIB  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MICHIGAN. 

BY  MRS.  C.  H.  STANLEY, 

Principal  Training  School^  Kalamazoo^  Mich, 

MICHIGAN  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1837.  Peopled 
with  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers,  whose  fathers 
were  New  Englanders,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  attention  of  the 
new  state  was  early  turned  to  education.  Interest  in  the  subject 
came,  like  original  sin,  by  "  ordinary  generation." 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  appointments  under  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  first 
oflBce  of  the  kind  ever  filled  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
superintendent  was  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, then  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  pioneers  of 
-central  Michigan.  Fortunately  he  was  a  man  of  sound  culture, 
broad  views,  and  good  judgment,  for  to  him  was  committed  the 
work  of  preparing  a  system  for  common  schools  and  a  plan  for  a 
university  with  its  branches.  He  had  studied  carefully  the  school 
system  of  Prussia,  and  in  mapping  out  a  plan  for  Michigan  he 
«,vailed  himself  of  whatever  good  things  he  could  find  anywhere. 
The  plan  drawn  up  by  him  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  con- 
tained most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  school  system. 

A  glimpse  of  the  schools  of  that  long  ago  time  may  be  of 
interest  in  showing  from  what  small  beginnings  we  have  grown. 
The  schoolhouse  of  the  pioneers  was  generally  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  roads,  where  there  were  any,  or  on  the  brow  of  some 
hill.  It  was  built  of  logs,  sometimes  roughly  hewed,  and  chinked 
with  stones  and  mortar  made  from  the  ground  near  by.  The  door 
was  made  of  rough  boards  hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  fastened 
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with  a  wooden  latch.  In  wealthy  communities  where  glass  could 
be  obtained,  three  or  four  logs  were  cut  through  and  sash  put  in. 
In  many  places,  however,  glass  was  an  unattainable  luxury,  and  a 
square  cut  out  of  one  log  and  covered  with  oiled  paper  had  to  do 
duty  as  a  window.  No  stoves  were  used,  but  an  ample  fireplace 
was  made  at  one  end  of  the  room  with  a  chimney  built  of  sticks 
and  mud.  Wood  was  plentiful,  and  a  rousing  fire  atoned  for  the 
"want  of  many  other  comforts.  For  seats,  slabs  mounted  on  legs 
were  used,  and  there  our  mothers  dangled  their  little  feet  while 
waiting  to  say  their  "  A  B  C's." 

The  branches  taught  in  those  early  days  were  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Reading  and  spelling  were  specialties, 
and  were  regarded  as  the  chief  tests  of  scholarship.  Neither 
gold  nor  steel  pens  were  used,  but  all  writing  was  done  with  pens 
made  of  quills.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  in  a  teacher's  quali- 
fications consisted  in  his  ability  to  make  and  mend  pens. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  education  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Michigan  when  "Father  Pierce,"  as  he  is  reverently 
called,  took  the  helm.  Under  his  careful  guidance,  laws  were 
devised  and  plans  perfected  for  an  educational  system  which  has 
been  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  people  of  the  state.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  founders  of  our  school  system  to  place  a  common 
school  education  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  state,  and  to 
provide  higher  instruction  for  all  who  could  or  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

Let  us  see  whether  our  system  in  its  various  branches  does  this. 

First  in  importance,  since  it  is  for  all,  is  our  common  school. 
Every  county  is  divided  into  townships;  every  township  into 
school  districts.  Each  school  district  has  its  board  of  three  mem- 
bers, a  moderator,  a  director,  and  an  assessor.  The  duties  of  the 
board  are  to  build  schoolhouses,  employ  teachers,  decide  for  what 
length  of  time  the  school  shall  be  taught,  etc.  Each  township  has. 
a  board  of  three  inspectors,  whose  main  duty  is  to  regulate  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts  and  to  visit  schools.  It  is  said  by 
the  country  teachers  that  the  latter  branch  of  the  school  inspect-^ 
ors'  work  is  not  a  very  great  tax  upon  their  time.  Uach  county 
has  a  board  of  school  examiners  consisting  of  two  members 
elected  by  the  chairman  of  the  township  boards  of  inspectoi-s^ 
and  a  secretary,  who  is  ez  officio  a  member,  elected  by  these 
two,  acting  with  the  county  Judge  of  Probate.      The  secretary 
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of  the  county  board  visits,  or  causes  his  assistants  to  visit 
each  school  in  the  county  at  least  once  a  year,  counsels  with 
teachers  and  school  boards  as  to  the  courses  of  study  and  disci- 
pline ;  makes  suggestions  with  regard  to  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  promotes  the  improvement  of 
schools,  and  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  oflScers;  and  receives  the  reports  of  the  township 
inspectors.  The  compensation  of  the  secretary  is  from  $300  to 
$1500  per  annum,  according  to  the  number  of  districts  in  the 
county.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties,  the  secretary  holds 
two  regular,  and  not  more  than  six  special,  examinations  annually. 
Certificates  granted  are  of  three  grades  and  are  good  for  one,  two, 
and  three  years  respectively.  Second  and  third  grade  certificates 
can  be  used  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  granted,  while 
those  of  the  first  grade  have  been  made  valid  throughout  the 
state. 

These  county  examinations  bring  to  light  things  rich  and  racy, 
if  the  examiners  are  to  be  believed,  and  do  not  tend  to  make  us 
vainglorious  in  our  estimate  of  Michigan  intellectuality. 

One  locates  the  national  government  at  Lansing  and  makes  the 
governor  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  —  a  truly  loyal  view 
of  the  subject,  but,  considering  the  breadth  of  the  land,  a  trifle 
narrow. 

Another  gives  as  a  definition  of  "  manual  labor  "  —  "  labor  per- 
formed by  a  man,"  which  possibly  housekeepers,  in  the  cleaning 
season,  might  resent. 

One  says,  "  The  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons  is,  the  earth 
works  up  towards  the  north  pole  in  the  summer,  and  the  earth 
works  down  towards  the  south  pole  in  the  winter." 

Another,  that  "  the  tropics  slide  north  and  south  on  the  equa- 
tor." What  effect  is  produced  by  this  is  not  stated  —  probably 
the  late  earthquakes. 

The  answers  are  equally  lucid  in  physiology.  One  says  that 
"  vocal  sounds  are  made  by  slight  variations  of  the  waist."  An- 
other that  "the  diaphragm  is  the  outside  skin  of  the  livvur," 
while  still  another  tells  us  that "  the  blud  contains  oxogen,  hydro- 
gen, parafeen,  and  atoms."  This  probably  accounts  for  the  prev- 
alence of  blood  poisoning  in  these  latter  days. 

A  disappointed  applicant,  writing  an  indignant  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  examiner  who  had  refused  to  pass  her  in  grammar. 
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says  that  none  of  her  friends  can  find  any  mistake  in  her  paper, 
and  intimates  strongly  that  if  it  had  been  a  fellow  townswoman 
of  the  examiner's  he  "  would  not  have  did  it." 

Without  doubt  some  of  Caroline  Le  Row's  children  have  strag- 
gled out  West  and  applied  for  certificates  in  Michigan  I 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  be  ridiculing  my  own  fellow-workers,  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  examiners 
of  this  (Kalamazoo)  county,  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  ap- 
plicants succeed  in  obtaining  certificates  of  even  the  lowest 
grade.  We  will  hope  that  those  referred  to  were  among  the 
unsuccessful. 

County  examinations  do  not  guarantee  successful  teachers.  They 
only  serve  to  keep  out  a  part  of  the  horde  who  think  that  "  any- 
body can  teach." 

Under  the  county  and  township  superintendency  each  examiner 
could  ask  such  questions  as  he  chose,  and  the  questions  varied  as 
much  as  did  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  men  who  asked 
them.  It  was  thought  best  to  make  the  questions  uniform  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  standard.  Accordingly  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  1880,  sent  out  questions  to  be  used  at  the  regular 
spring  and  fall  examinations  throughout  the  state.  The  plan  was 
approved  and  is  still  in  use. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  three  other  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  This  board  has  entire  control  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  grants  state  certificates  good  for  ten  years  anywhere  in 
the  state,  and  prepares  questions  to  be  used  by  the  county  boards. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  and  of  state  educational  institu- 
tions, collects  and  tabulates  the  school  statistics,  and  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  governor.  He  organizes  and  visits  teachers' 
institutes  and  appoints  instructors  for  them,  delivers  lectures  on 
educational  subjects,  etc.,  etc.,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $1000  per 
year  —  about  one-third  as  much  as  Detroit  pays  her  base  ball 
pitcher.  But  after  all,  considering  the  relative  interest  felt  in  the 
two  subjects  by  the  voters  of  Michigan,  as  shown  by  the  attend- 
ance at  a  school  meeting  and  a  ball  game,  and  the  relative  space 
devoted  to  each  by  the  press  of  the  state,  the  difference  in  sala- 
ries is  not  strange.  Amusements  we  must  have ;  education  —  if 
there  is  enough  left  to  pay  for  it. 
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In  the  matter  of  salaries,  Michigan  is  neither  at  the  head  nor 
the  foot.  The  average  salary  paid  to  women  in  the  public  schools 
is  $31.18  per  month.  Nevada  pays  $96,  Maine,  $15.  Many  of 
the  district  school  teachers  are  paid  far  below  the  average  ;  there 
are  those  who  teach  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  and  **  board 
around."  What  is  likely  to  be  the  quality  of  services  secured  at 
that  price  I  leave  you  to  judge.  In  many  districts  the  custom 
still  obtains  of  letting  the  school  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  con- 
nection between  such  policy  and  the  results  of  the  county  exami- 
nations as  given  above  can  be  readily  seen. 

Between  the  district  school  and  the  university  come  the  graded 
and  high  schools. 

In  1874  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  brought  a  case  before  the 
circuit  court  in  order  to  test  the  right  of  a  school  board  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state.  The  court  ruled  that  though  there  was 
nothing  in  the  school  law  expressly  directing  the  establishment  of 
such  schools,  there  was  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidding  it- 
This  decision  has  been  regarded  as  final,  not  only  for  the  state  of 
Michigan  but  for  other  states  in  which  the  school  law  is  so  worded 
as  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

There  is  an  arrangement  by  which  high  schools  in  Michigan 
desiring  recognition  from  the  university  are  visited  and  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  and  if  approved,  have  their  gradu- 
ates admitted  to  the  university  without  further  examination. 
This  seems  to  supply  the  last  link  needed  to  connect  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  departments  of  our  school  system. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  established  by  legislative  act» 
March  18,  1837,  and  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  July,  1887. 
It  has  been  fitly  called  "  the  crown  of  Michigan's  school  system." 
The  university  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  literary  department, 
the  professional  departments  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  den- 
tistry, civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  pedagogics. 
The  reputation  of  the  school  is  national.  It  numbered  in  1888^ 
1677  students  (among  them  representatives  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  many  from  foreign  lands),  and  ninety-three 
professors  and  instructors.  The  university  doors  were  first  opened 
to  women  in  1870. 
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STATE  NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

A  state  that  would  have  its  educational  system  keep  pace  with 
the  times  must  provide  some  means  for  the  professional  training 
of  its  teachers.     Accordingly,  the  legislature  of  1849  passed  an 
act  providing   for  the   establishment  of  a  state  normal  school. 
Ypsilanti  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  its  location,  and  the 
school  was  opened  in  1852.     The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give 
professional  training  and  practice  in  teaching.     Opportunities  for 
practice  are  afforded  by  a  model  school  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution.    The   Normal   School   has   an   attendance   of   over  nine 
hundred  students.     It  sends  out  a  graduating  class  of  about  one 
hundred  annually,  and  yet  fails  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers. 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Michigan  is  largely  an  agricultural  state.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  a  numerous  class,  the  Agricultural  College  was  established,  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  was  opened  in  1857  at  Lansing.  The 
objects  which  this  institution  is  designed  to  accomplish  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

They  are:  — 

1.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  science,  particularly  those  sci- 
ences which  relate  to  agriculture  and  kindred  arts,  such  as  chem- 
istry, botany,  zoology,  and  animal  physiology.  Within  a  few 
years  veterinary  surgery  has  become  an  important  branch  of  study. 

2.  To  afford  to  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor. 
It  is  held  that  four  years  of  study  without  labor  during  the  time 
when  habits  and  tastes  are  forming,  will  almost  inevitably  produce 
disinclination,  if  not  inabilty  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of 
the  farm. 

3.  To  prosecute  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

4.  To  afford  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming 
class. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  surveying,  laying  out  of 
grounds,  building,  stock-breeding,  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, etc.  The  school  is  in  session  during  the  entire  summer, 
the  long  vacation  being  in  the  winter. 

MICHIGAN  MINING  SCHOOL. 

Michigan  is  not  only  an  agricultural  but  a  mining  state  as  well. 
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The  wheat  fields  and  fruit  farms  of  the  southern  peninsula  are 
offset  by  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  A  wise 
system  of  schools  could  not  ignore  this  source  of  wealth  or  fail 
to  provide  for  its  scientific  development. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School,  established  in  1885,  is  located  at 
Houghton  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
such  as  to  "  conduce  to  the  end  of  enabling  the  students  of  said 
institution  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  science,  art,  and 
practice  of  mining,  and  the  application  of  machinery  thereto," 
and  is  largely  of  a  practical  as  well  as  of  a  scientific  nature.  The 
school  began  its  first  session  in  September,  1886.  It  has  at  pres- 
ent five  instructors  and  thirty-five  students. 

INSTITUTION   FOR   THE  DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

Thus  does  Michigan  provide  instruction  for  all  her  children, 
who  are  able  to  receive  it.  But  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  are  dumb  lips  pleading  for  that  which  alone 
can  bring  them  into  communion  with  their  fellows;  there  are 
sightless  eyes  striving  to  pierce  the  veil  which  darkens  their  lives. 
A  true  mother  will  not  be  neglectful  of  her  helpless  children,  and 
Michigan  is  no  step-mother. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Flint  provides  edu- 
cation for  this  unfortunate  class,  and  gives  them  an  apprentice- 
ship in  certain  trades  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-«upporting 
upon  leaving  the  school.  The  trades  taught  are  cabinet-making, 
shoe-making,  willow  work,  printing,  and,  for  the  girls,  sewing  and 
knitting. 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  BLIND. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Lansing,  is  similar  in  scope  and 
design  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  proposes  to 
give  pupils  the  benefit  of  an  education,  and  to  fit  them  for  becom- 
ing self-sustaining.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Aside  from  the  enjoyment  which  music  affords, 
it  becomes  to  many  a  source  of  self-«upport.  As  organists  in 
churches,  as  teachers,  and  as  piano-tunei*s  many  of  the  blind 
earn  a  competent  livelihood.  Every  pupU  has  the  privilege  of 
studying  music.  After  a  thorough  trial,  the  lessons  are  discon- 
tinued if  a  correct  taste  is  not  developed.  The  trade  of  broom- 
making  is  at  present  the  only  one  taught  in  the  school.  All  the 
boys  are  required  to  work  a  part  of  each  day  unless  excused. 
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STATE  REFORM   SCHOOLS. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  state  it  became  apparent  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  youthful  criminals.  To  send  young 
boys  convicted  of  some  petty  theft  or  misdemeanor  to  the  state 
prison,  to  be  the  companions  of  hardened  men,  was  to  confirm  them 
in  a  life  of  crime.  To  take  them  from  their  evil  associations  and 
place  them  in  an  institution  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend school  and  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  where  they  were 
taught  obedience  to  law  and  order,  and  trained  in  habits  of  indus- 
try was,  in  many  cases,  to  save  them.  Such  are  the  objects  of  the 
State  Reform  School  at  Lansing.  A  similar  school  for  girls  was  a 
few  years  ago  established  at  Adrian,  and  many  a  wretched  girl 
has  been  kept  from  a  life  of  shame  by  having  thus  forcibly  put 
into  her  hands  the  means  of  honest  self-support. 

STATE   SCHOOL  FOR   DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

In  1870  a  commission  appointe<l  by  the  governor  for  this  pur- 
pose, visited  many  of  the  poor-houses  of  the  state  and  found  a 
large  number  of  children  in  them  indiscriminately  associated  with 
idiots,  maniacs,  prostitutes,  and  vagrants.  Their  report  recom- 
mended that  such  children  under  sixteen  should  be  placed  in  a 
state  school.  The  State  School  for  Dependent  Children  at  Cold- 
water  was  the  outcome  of  their  work. 

This  is  not  a  reformatory  institution,  as  many  suppose,  but  is  a 
home  and  school  for  those  who  have  been,  or  would  otherwise  be, 
inmates  of  poor-houses,  for  those  who  have  been  deserted  by  their 
parents  or  whose  parents  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  for 
orphans. 

Here  they  are  kept,  taught  the  common  English  branches,  and, 
as  far  as  their  age  will  permit,  how  to  work;  the  boys  to  do 
gardening,  fanning,  making  shoes  and  clothing,  the  girls  to  do 
housework  and  sewing.  As  soon  as  possible  homes  are  provided 
for  them  by  agents  in  each  county  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Children  are  received  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Cot- 
tages having  a  capacity  of  about  thirty  each  are  provided,  and 
€ach  building  is  in  charge  of  a  cottage-manager. 

It  is  a  noble  charity  and,  strange  to  say,  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  school  system  of  Michigan.      In  the  words 
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of  ex-Superintendent  Nelson,  "  To  assert  that  our  schools  have  the 
singular  merit  of  being  the  best  in  the  world,  is  too  flagrant  self- 
conviction,  either  of  disingenuousness  or  of  ignorance.  Happily 
for  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  happily,  also,  for  our  own  benev- 
olent wishes  for  our  countrymen  and  for  mankind,  we  have  no 
legitimate  reasons  for  making  any  such  claim.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  common  schools  and  schools  of  higher  learning 
have  taken  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world :  that,  for  example, 
our  great  university  has  a  reputation  and  influence  far  out-reach- 
ing the  most  casual  and  imperfect  knowledge  that  the  state  of 
Michigan  as  much  as  exists.  Hence  we  have  a  right  to  feel  that 
our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  an 
enlightened  age  and  in  a  progressive  and  prosperous  common- 
wealth. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE^ 

II. 

SCIENCE  IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 
BY  £.  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

FOR  convincing  reasons,  not  now  necessary  to  state,  the  sciences 
have  been  brought  into  our  school  curriculums,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  foolish  and  unsatisfactory  ways  in  wliich  they  have  often 
been  presented,  have  come  to  stay.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  they 
may  best  fulfill  their  truer  end  in  education. 

We  notice,  first,  the  two-fold  division  of  science,  into  Natural 
History  and  Physical  Science,  or  the  Sciences  of  Matter  and 
of  Force,  —  a  real  distinction,  though  their  interpenetation  is 
everywhere  seen  and  constantly  made  use  of  in  teaching. 

A  plan  for  rudimentary  instruction  in  science,  for  the  lower 
schools,  will  train  the  child's  power  of  observation  through  material 
things^  parts  of  the  human  body,  plants,  minerals,  and  the  phe- 
nomena they  exhibit.  A  plan  for  scientific  instruction  in  College 
or  Technical  Institute,  investigates  the  forces  which  these  phenom- 
ena involve.  It  may  also  follow  out  some  specialty,  —  electricity^ 
astronomy,  physiology,  —  or  even  some  division  of  these,  as  elec- 

^  Copyright,  1889,  by  Eastern  Ecluoatlonal  Bureau. 
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trie  lighting,  the  relation  of  meteors  to  comets,  or  of  food  to 
climate. 

Between  these  two  divisions  lies  the  field  of  the  present  inquiry, 
— a  plan  of  scientific  training  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  our 
secondary  schools. 

A  satisfactory  plan  implies  the  earlier  course  in  the  lower  schools 
mentioned  above,  —  a  preparation  now  seldom  given.  It  is  also 
preparatory  for  a  higher  course ;  but  in  a  true  sense  it  must  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  not  arranged  especially  for  the  needs  of  the 
very  few  whose  education  is  to  extend  beyond  the  high  school. 
Its  methods  must  be  practicable  in  ail  secondary  schools,  high 
schools,  and  academies,  not  only  where  means  and  facilities  of 
illustration  are  cheerfully  and  abundantly  supplied,  but  where 
such  support  is  limited,  and  where  the  teacher  must  rely  mainly 
on  his  own  resources. 

What  faculties  are  to  be  educated  and  what  should  form  the 
subject-matter  of  such  a  course  ? 

In  the  study  of  Natural  History  there  is  to  be  constant  training 
of  the  senses.  Of  the  eye  especially ;  and  with  this  frequently 
ends  the  instruction  given.  But  each  of  the  senses  requires  as 
careful,  if  not  as  extended,  training.  The  experienced  ear,  either 
alone  or  with  the  help  of  reflectors,  stethoscopes,  etc.,  will  tell 
the  direction  and  distance  of  sounds,  as  well  as  their  source,  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  room,  and  the  material,  structure,  and  condi- 
tion of  bodies.  The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind 
can  in  some  degree  be  acquired  by  all  for  "sightless  men  can 
tell  unnumbered  things  which  vision  cannot  find  "  ;  its  usefulness 
in  the  study  of  minerals,  powders,  and  fabrics,  being  obvious. 
And  in  many  occupations  of  after  life,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of 
plants,  minerals,  and  manufactured  articles,  taste  and  smell  are  so 
important  as  well  to  receive  systematic  attention. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  good  perception  is  accuracy,  —  a  qual- 
ity secured  by  some  pupils  with  great  diflBculty.  Quickness  is 
desirable;  but  patience,  rarer  still,  is  indispensable  to  the  best 
success.  And  it  is  a  great  advantage  the  sciences  have  over  the 
languages  that  with  the  former  are  so  many  various  points  to 
which  observation  must  be  directed,  —  to  form,  size,  color,  surface, 
density,  odor,  taste,  —  while  in  the  latter  we  can  observe  only  the 
structure  of  words  and  of  sentences.^     Though  these  things  be- 

>  This  U  not  said  in  disparagement  of  tbe  study  of  language.    *'  For  the  things  which 
we  rail  words  are  organie  things,  like  animals  and  vegetables.    They  have  roots  and 
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long  to  the  education  of  a  young  child,  they  are  mentioned  here 
because  at  present  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  only 
beginning  —  take   the   country  through  —  to   do  this   important 
work,  and  if  done  at  all  it  must  come  in  a  subsequent  course. 
Other  faculties,  however,  besides  perception  must  be  cultivated, 

—  as  judgment,  discrimination,  comparison,  and  arrangement. 
To  form  hypotheses  and  to  test  them,  to  detect  and  eliminate 
errors,  to  apply  suitable  means  of  verification,  to  learn  to  suspend 
the  judgment  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  and  to  decide  on  true  anal- 
ogy, —  all  this  is  implied  in  the  training  of  a  boy's  mind,  and  will 
receive  proper  attention,  whether  in  the  analysis  of  a  rare  flower 
or  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  various  media, 

—  whatever  the  branch  of  science  the  class  is  pursuing. 

As  to  the  subject-matter  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed, 
there  will  be  much  variety  of  opinion.  Time  is  limited  and  the 
topics  are  numerous.  But  clearness  and  thoroughness  are  quite 
consistent  with  even  a  little  knowledge  of  many  subjects ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  High  School  is  the  "People's  College,"  here 
should  be  secured  some  knowledge  of  all  the  great  divisions  of 
science,  in  some  one  of  which  every  pupil  will  find  points  of  pecul- 
iar attraction,  and  be  led  to  pursue  further  inquiry.  But  for  all 
the  sciences  to  be  treated  thoroughly  and  with  something  of  com- 
pleteness the  school  life  is  too  short ;  and  we  must  so  simplify  our 
methods  as  to  bring  the  course  within  practicable  limits. 

The  principal  departments  of  Natural  History  relate  to  the  sky, 
the  atmosphere,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  or,  —  in  a  sense  com- 
prehending them  all,  —  to  Physical  Geography.  The  chief  Phys- 
ical Forces  are  cohesion,  gravitation,  electricity,  chemical  attrac- 
tion, and  vitality.  Our  problem,  then,  is  how  best  to  secure  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  principles,  and  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  study,  of  these  branches  of  science.  For  though  in 
some  cases  it  might  be  well  to  restrict  the  number,  say,  to  two,  as 

branches.   Tbey  grow  and  decay They  are  not  accidentally  created.    We 

are  not  their  voluntary  creators.  They  breed  in  us  and  issue  from  us,  not  only  flpom 
our  lips,  but  from  our  brains,  by  laws  as  regular  and  permanent  as  those  which  goyem 
the  conception  and  blrtli  of  broods  of  fishes,  birds,  or  serpents.  Language  ther^^e  wmtt 
be  a  dqaarttnent  of  natural  hUtory.  Mew  expressions  or  idioms  appear  upon  the  face  of 
human  society  Just  as  now  species  and  varieties  of  animals  and  vegetables  have  sue* 
cessively  made  their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  And  words  and  languages  perish  and  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  literature, 
precisely  like  those  fossil  forms  of  extinct  plants  and  animals  which  we  study  in  the 
geological  deposits  of  the  past."  [I.  Peter  Lesley.]  Those  students  of  philology, 
however,  will  be  found  the  most  expert  and  successful  whose  minds  have  been  trained 
to  habits  of  carefiil  observation,  comparison,  and  classification  through  the  study  of 
Science. 
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botany  and  chemistry,  which  illustrate  most  simply  and  satisfac- 
torily methods  of  observation  and  experiment,  —  yet,  to  secure  a 
wider  view  and  to  suit  more  various  tastes  and  capacities,  it  will 
be  better  to  take  a  fresh  study  every  half  year,  covering  three  or 
four  years  in  the  course.     The  following  scheme  is  proposed :  — 

First  year.  —  Elementary  Physics  and  Botany. 
Second  "        Mechanics  and  Zoology. 
Third     "         Chemistry  and  Geology. 
Fourth  "        Electricity  and  Astronomy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mathematics,  language,  and  history 
are  going  on  in  parallel  courses.  Now  these  more  abstract  studies 
afford  each  day  as  much  hard  work,  real  mental  drill,  as  is  well  for 
most  boys  and  girls  to  imdertake  at  this  important  period  of  their 
physical  and  mental  growth,  —  when  through  careless  or  unwise, 
excessive  strain,  many  a  boy,  and  especially  many  a  girl,  falters 
on  the  way,  loses  a  year  of  study,  and  perhaps,  the  power  of  satis- 
factorily working  for  all  time  after. 

All  other  branches  of  a  school  course  besides  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  language,  may  accordingly  be  taken  up  by  easy  methods, 
which  will  not  be  the  less  efficacious  because  not  burdensome  ; 
while  it  is  no  objection  that  they  afford  valuable  discipline  as  well 
as  information.  The  dullness  and  harm  of  "  perpetual  grind  "  a 
well-managed  education  will  make  impossible.  The  actual  book 
study  will  be  not  less  intense,  but  more  so,  though  there  will  be 
less  of  it.  Not  less  time  given  to  school  occupations ;  but  half  of 
these  will  be  light  and  attractive,  as  now  they  are  often  dull  and 
repulsive. 

To  secure  this  desirable  result  we  must  have  a  more  extended 
and  more  methodical  use  of  Oral  Teaching,  Not  talks,  not  lec- 
tures, however  instructive  and  entertaining;  but  teaching  in 
which  the  subject  is  first  presented  by  the  instructor,  with  ques- 
tions both  from  him  and  from  his  pupils,  with  illustrations  through 
object  and  experiment  and  inferences,  analyses,  classifications,  and 
compendiums  made  by  the  teacher  and  class  together,  first  indi- 
cated in  outline  on  the  blackboard,  and  afterwards  more  fully 
delivered  in  writing. 

The  great  teachers  in  all  ages  have  deemed  it  their  province  to 
teach^  to  adapt  words,  tone  of  voice  and  manner,  to  the  special 
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needs  of  their  pupils ;  to  study  themy  with  their  various  qualities 
and  conditions  of  mind,  and  so  to  develop  the  ideas  involved  in 
each  day's  lesson  that  the  hour  may  be  to  all  a  time  of  healthful 
and  delightful  mental  play.  The  means  employed  maybe  a  lump 
of  coal,  a  vibrating  cord,  an  apple-blossom,  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  or 
a  few  inches  of  copper  wire.  Whatever  the  topic,  the  pupil's 
mind  is  alert  to  observe  and  to  reason,  and  the  knowledge  got  is 
real  and  lasting. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  only  suitable  means  to  secure  the  end 
desired  is  laboratory  practice  by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is 
doubtless  the  best  and  an  essential  means  for  pupils  somewhat 
more  advanced,  or  for  the  few  whose  subsequent  course  of  study 
or  life  business  may  be  thus  directly  prepared  for.  But  in  most 
of  our  high  schools  such  complete  laboratories,  either  physical  or 
chemical,  are  not  and  will  not  for  a  long  time  be  provided ;  and 
if  they  were,  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  involved  would  make 
their  exclusive  use  for  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  less  valuable 
than  the  simpler  course  here  proposed.  A  laboratory  is  of  course 
required,  where  the  teacher,  with  assistants  detailed  from  his 
class,  may  make  all  the  material  preparations  for  his  conversa- 
tional class-work.  The  same  room,  too,  can  be  used  as  a  workshops 
with  bench,  vise,  foot-lathe,  wood-working  and  wire-working 
tools,  where  all  simple  apparatus  needed  can  be  made,  fitted,  or 
repaired.  Here  many  a  boy,  dull  perhaps  at  algebra  or  Latin,  will 
disclose  skill  and  serviceableness  little  suspected  before ;  while 
the  reaction  of  this  manual  training  upon  his  mental  character 
will  serve  to  develop  in  him  elements  of  honorable  success  in  his 
future  course  in  school  and  in  after  life. 

It  remains  to  set  forth  in  greater  detail  the  separate  courses  in 
science  above  mentioned.  For  schools  with  three  terms  a  year  the 
lessons  might  come  in  two  of  them, — say  in  Fall  and  Spring, — 
three  times  a  week ;  and  with  two  yearly  terms  twice  a  week ;  or 
the  courae  may  extend  over  a  larger  number  of  years.  That  is, 
each  course  may  comprise  from  thirty  to  forty  lessons,  their  topics 
and  arrangement  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  authorities. 
The  courses  proposed  below  have  proved  very  satisfactoiy  in 
schools  widely  differing  in  size  and  condition. 

I.      ELEMENTARY   PHYSICS. 

1.  Cohesion.  2.  Resulting  forms  of  bodies.  3.  Density  and 
hardness.     4.     Strength  and  elasticity.     5.     Adhesion  between 
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fiolids.  6.  Adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids.  7.  Absorption 
of  gases.  8.  Properties  of  gases.  9.  Atmospheric  pressure. 
10.  Pressure  of  liquids.  11.  Specific  gravity.  12.  Siphons 
and  pumps.  13.  Expansion  by  heat.  14.  Conduction  of 
heat.  15.  Convection  of  heat.  16.  Change  of  state  by  heat. 
17.  Specific  and  latent  heat.  18.  Sound.  19.  Musical  tones. 
20.  Radiation  of  light.  21.  Reflection  of  light.  22.  Refrac- 
tion. 23.  Colors,  tones  and  hues.  24.  Association  of  colore. 
25.  Static  electricity.  26.  Dynamic  electricity.  27.  Magne- 
tism. 

II.      BOTANY. 

In  this  course  the  topics  cannot  well  be  indicated  beforehand,  as 
they  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  based  on  what  specimens  of 
wood,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit  are  at  hand,  though,  after  a  dozen 
lessons,  a  textbook  should  be  used  to  aid  in  analysis.  The  class 
have  their  specimens  at  a  working-table,  with  knives,  needles, 
magnifying-glasses,  pencils,  and  notebooks.  The  teacher,  near 
them  or  at  the  board,  directing  observation,  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions,  will  secure  results,  if  not  very  extensive,  yet  real 
and  serviceable,  both  as  to  the  knowledge  got  and  the  faculties 
trained. 

III.      MECHANICS. 

1.  Motion  and  force.  2.  Momentary  force.  3.  Constant 
force.  4.  Gravitation.  5.  Combination  of  forces.  6.  Action 
and  reaction.  7.  Equilibrium.  8.  Stability.  9.  Cii'cular  motion. 
10.  The  pendulum.  11.  Simple  macliines.  12.  The  lever. 
13.  The  wheel  and  axle.  14.  The  pulley.  15.  The  inclined 
plane.  16.  The  wedge  and  the  screw.  17.  Prime  motors,  — 
weights  and  springs.  18.  Muscular  and  wind  power.  19.  Water- 
power.  20.  Steam-power.  21.  Heat  and  electric-motors.  22. 
Connections  of  machinery,  and  transference  of  power.  23.  Me- 
chanical energy.  During  this  course,  practical  and  theoretical 
problems  that  require  drawings  and  calculations,  should  frequently 
be  given,  and  visits  made  to  mills  and  other  works  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

IV.      ZOOLOGY. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  head  of  Botany  would  also  apply 
bere,  if  it  be  thought  best  to  study  animals  after  the  same  manner 
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as  plants.  Not  only,  however,  is  this  unnecessary,  but  other 
methods  will  give  useful  and  pleasing  variety.  An  occasional 
dissection  of  some  organ  before  the  class,  or  the  study  of  single 
bones,  or  of  complete  skeletons  is  very  well,  and  even  necessary 
to  give  a  true  notion  of  comparative  anatomy.  But  for  humane 
and  aesthetic  reasons,  the  attention  should  be  mainly  directed  to 
entire  animal%^  —  their  outward  forms,  coverings,  habits,  move- 
ments, food,  habitations,  voices,  and  such  parte  of  their  structures 
as  can  be  seen  without  miUilatinff  them.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  bright  pupils  to  make  the  pleasant  acquaintance  of  such 
authors  as  Wilson,  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Lubbock,  Wallace,  Thomas 
Edwards,  and  Gilbert  White,  and  visits  to  Zoological  Gardens  and 
Museums  will  be  invaluable.  As  to  the  use  of  textbooks,  except 
as  a  guide  to  the  instructor,  the  objection  here,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  comparison  untrained^  and  all  the  knowledge  acquired  is 
at  second-hand.  Textbooks  may  serve  as  occasional  help  and  for 
verifying  the  observation,  and  the  works  of  the  great  naturalists 
as  source  of  inspiration ;  but  the  school  work  should  be  practical 
and  by  the  inductive  method.  To  help  in  the  work  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  note  the  arrival  and  disappearance  as  well  as  the 
habits  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  to  write  descriptions  of 
breeds  of  hoi-ses,  dogs,  fowls,  and  cattle. 

V.      CHEMISTllY. 

As  chemistry  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  best  methods  of  experi- 
ment, and  as  the  pupil  has  now  arrived  at  his  third  year  of  scien- 
tific study,  he  should  be  required  to  take  part  in  preparing  mate- ' 
rials  for  the  class  lessons.  Under  the  teacher's  direction,  then,  he 
bends  and  fits  tubes,  weighs  materials,  makes  triturations,  solu- 
tions, filtrations,  and  decantations,  and  by  degrees  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  other  processes  of  the  laboratory.  From  the  num- 
erous subjects  the  science  presents,  a  selection  is  made  of  the  most 
useful,  for  the  teacher  to  develop  in  experimental  and  conversa- 
tional lectures,  in  which  the  main  points  are  to  be  carefully  taught, 
and  the  important  manufactures  depending  upon  them  described, 
—  as  of  soda,  iron,  steel,  glass,  white  lead,  and  illuminating-gas. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  as  appropriate  to  such  a 
course :  — 

1.     Apparatus  and  materials.     2.  Illustrations  of  chemical  ac- 
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tion.  3.  Water  and  hydrogen.  4.  Oxygen.  5.  The  atmosphere 
and  nitrogen.  6.  Chlorine.  7.  Sulphur.  8.  Phosphorus. 
9.  Carbon.  10.  Silicon.  IL  Combustion.  12.  Chemical  ele- 
ments. 13.  Chemical  compounds.  14.  Chemical  equivalents 
and  stochiometry.  15.  Potassium.  16.  Sodium.  17.  Calcium. 
18.  Magnesium.  19.  Aluminum.  20.  Iron.  21.  Zinc.  22.  Cop- 
per.  23.  Mercury.  24.  Lead.  25.  Silver.  26.  Other  metals. 
27.  Alloys.  28.  Analysis.  29.  Mineral  poisons  and  their  anti- 
dotes.    30.  Organic  acids.     31.  Fermentation. 

VI.      GEOLOGY. 

At  this  stage  of  his  progress  the  pupil  is  advanced  enough  to 
understand  something  of  the  theories  of  geology ;  and  a  few  lec- 
tures with  charts  and  sections  will  be  of  much  service,  —  lectures 
on  glaciers,  mineral  veins,  earthquakes,  etc.  But  such  lecturea 
should  be  a  sequel  or  incidental  to  the  course  itself,  which  in  its 
details  must  depend,  as  that  in  botany,  on  circumstances  of  place 
and  time.  In  cities  a  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  would 
furnish  opportunity  for  most  useful  lessons,  each  pupil  having  a 
specimen  of  the  substance  studied,  and  determining  and  recording 
its  physical  character.  First  the  simple  minerals  should  be  exam- 
iaed,  afterwards  the  igneous  rocks,  and  lastly  the  stratified  forma- 
tions. A  similar  course  is  even  more  practicable  in  the  country, 
where  visits  to  river-beds,  railroad  cuttings,  and  quarries,  will  add 
much  interest  to  the  lessons.  Specimens  should  be  collected  and 
labeled  for  cabinets,  exchanges  set  up  with  other  schools,  and 
study  made  of  the  features  of  the  landscape  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  depending  on  geological  causes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  topics  for  the 
two  remaining  branches  of  science.  Electricity  will  be  pursued 
chiefly  through  experiments  and  astronomy  by  observation,  and  in 
the  latter,  care  must  be  ensured  that  through  evening  lessons  ac- 
quaintance be  made  with  the  principal  stars  and  constellations. 

Is  it  objected  that  the  method  here  presented  makes  too  heavy 
demands  upon  the  teacher?  To  prepare  for  each  day's  class- 
work,  to  conduct  the  lessons  and  to  criticise  the  pupil's  papers, 
caUs,  indeed,  for  much  time  and  labor,  —  especially  the  first  season 
it  is  undertaken.  But  many  of  the  details  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  more  active,  advanced,  or  willing  pupils ;   a  good  textbook 
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will   save  him  much  trouble,  and  the  method  itself  is   elastic 
enough  to  allow,  without  harm,  a  good  deal  of  variety. 

Let  us  see  how  a  lesson  in  science  may  be  conducted  by  this 
method,  taking  for  a  subject  The  Pendulum^  from  the  course  in 
mechanics. 

The  teacher  hangs  to  a  hook  a  weighted  cord  three  or  four  feet 
long,  and  drawing  it  to  one  side  allows  it  to  swing  several  times 
back  and  forth,  and  asks  the  pupils  what  they  have  obsei*ved. 
One  replies  that  the  weight  is  carried  each  time  nearly  to  the 
height  of  the  starting-point.  Another,  that  the  swinging  is  in  one 
vertical  plane.  A  third,  that  the  speed  of  the  downward  motion 
increases  and  that  of  the  upward  diminishes.  A  fourth,  that  the 
time  of  oscillation  is  constant.  These  replies  are  all  considered 
and  noted  down ;  but  the  last  one  is  emphasized. 

What  causes  this  regularity?  Perhaps  the  amount  of  the 
weight.  So  cords  with  various  weights  but  of  equal  length,  —  for 
the  necessity  of  altering  only  one  condition  at  a  time  has  been  made 
familiar  by  previous  instruction,  —  are  arranged  as  before,  and  the 
independence  of  the  rate  of  oscillation  on  weight  is  shown. 

Next,  the  weights  are  allowed  to  swing  through  longer  arcs,  and 
this  change  is  found  to  make  no  difference  in  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion. Similar  trials  are  next  made  with  cords  and  stiff  rods  of 
various  lengths  with  weights  attached,  and  it  is  soon  decided  that 
the  rate  depends  on  the  length  of  the  "  pendulum,"  as  the  rod  may 
now  be  called. 

What  relation  exists  between  the  length  and  the  oscillations? 
To  determine  this,  the  cord  is  shortened  till  the  swing  is  twice  or 
three  times  as  fast,  and  lengthened  till  it  is  twice  or  three  times 
as  slow ;  and  careful  measurements,  which  the  pupils  should  make, 
show  that  the  time  of  vibration  is  proportioned  to  the  square  root 
of  the  pendulum's  length.  The  formula  T  oc  v^TT  can  then  be 
given  and  explained. 

Will  a  seconds  pendulum  beat  seconds  at  all  points  of  the  earth's 
service?  Actual  observations  can  be  quoted  and  their  relation 
shown  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth. 

The  structure  of  the  mercury  and  the  gridiron  pendulums  can 
next  be  explained  with  objects  or  diagrams,  and  a  particular 
description  be  given  of  the  pendulum  of  the  Observatory  Clock 
at  Greenwich. 

A  suspended  rod  when  struck  horizontally  moves  through  an 
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arc  dependent  upon  the  force  of  the  blow.  Through  experiments 
to  show  this,  the  ballistic  pendulum  can  be  explained.  And  the 
principle  of  the  metronome  may  be  illustrated  by  attaching  a 
weight  at  different  points  above  the  point  of  suspension,  and  ob- 
serving the  diminished  rate  of  vibration. 

Other  simple  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  class  to  find 
the  centres  of  oscillation  and  of  percussion,  —  the  right  points 
where  water  should  strike  the  floats  of  a  water-wheel,  and  where 
a  bat  should  receive  the  ball. 

And,  finally,  problems  are  given  to  be  solved,  both  by  experi- 
ment and  by  computation ;  as,  "  In  a  swing  fifteen  feet  long  how 
many  turns  can  you  get  in  two  minutes?"  **How  many  minutes 
will  fifty  turns  require  in  a  swing  seventeen  feet  long?"  "How 
long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  give  twenty  oscillations  in  a  min- 
ute?" 

As  the  lesson  proceeds,  an  analysis  of  it  should  be  put  upon  the 
board  and  copied  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  plan  here  advocated  of  teaching  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools,  that 

First,  it  gives,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  opportunity  to 
learn  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  all  the  great  divisions  of 
Naturad  and  Physical  Science. 

Secondly,  it  secures  some  knowledge  of  the  materials  used  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  employed,  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  dependent  upon  these  scieaces. 

And,  thirdly,  it  leads  to  a  love  of  nature,  a  development  of  the 
pupils'  intelligence  and  practical  powers,  and,  not  least,  the  fiaUt 
of  investigating  both  the  facts  of  the  outward  world  and  the  works 
of  the  great  scientists. 

It  is  not  a  valid  objection  that  this  plan  does  not  meet  the  sci- 
entific requirements,  say,  for  entering  Harvard  College.  It  is  a 
good,  perhaps  the  best,  introduction  to  such  requirements ;  and  a. 
years'  drill  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics,  will  be  so  much 
the  easier  and  more  valuable  after  the  course  here  presented.  For 
such  others,  also,  as  have  the  taste  and  the  time,  a  similar  special 
course  in  laboratory  work  will  be  quite  as  practicable.  But  by 
the  great'  majority  of  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools  enough  can 
he  learned  in  this  general  course  to  give  pleasure  in  the  getting 
*^d  satisfaction  in  the  possession,  and  incitement  to  further  inves- 
^gation  in  a  most  interesting  realm  of  knowledge. 
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THE  NE  W  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

BY  MRS.  C.  D.  ADSIT. 

'TTT'HAT  is  known  as  the  new  education,  is  the  practical  devel- 

V  V  opment  of  theories  expounded,  principally  by  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Pestalozzi,  who  is  called  "the  father  of  popular  education," 
based  instruction  upon  the  development  of  the  human  powers 
from  within,  outward,  and  insisted  upon  the  self-activity  of  the 
pupil  in  production  as  well  as  in  assimilation. 

Froebel  based  his  kindergarten  system  of  education  upon  the 
same  idea,  but  urged  that  this  training  must  begin  in  infancy. 

Herbert  Spencer  insisted  that  in  education  "  the  question  is  not 
the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge  so  much  as  its  extrinsic  effects 
on  others,"  and  that  the  true  function  of  education  is  "  to  prepare 
for  complete  living ;  not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense 
only,  but  in  the  widest  sense,  the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all 
directions  under  all  circumstances ;  how  to  use  our  faculties  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others. 

Many  notable  educators,  have,  from  these  theories,  practically 
developed  an  educational  system  that  trains  all  the  faculties. 
The  Kindergarten  is  established  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  In  a  few  states  manual  and  industrial  training  are  incor- 
porated in  the  high  school  and  university  courses  of  the  public 
school  system.  Technical  institutes  offer  facilities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts.  Thus  has  the  new 
education  advanced  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty- 
iive  years,  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  many  European  countries. 

California  has,  however,  had  an  exceptional  growth  in  the  edu- 
cational work  that  prepares  for  "  complete  living."  The  history 
of  free  kindergartens  in  this  state  is  full  of  interest.  Ten  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  free  kindergarten  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. There  were  in  1888  over  thirty  in  San  Francisco  alone. 
No  city  in  the  Union  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  educational 
work  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  persons  of  wealth  have  been  induced  to  study  the  work 
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for  themselves,  and  becoming  convinced  of  its  value  have  gener- 
ously given  money  for  the  support  of  free  kindergartens.     There 
are  at  present  over  three  thousand  children  attending  the  various 
kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  are  supported  by 
private  contributions.     These  children  are  too  young  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  public  schools,  their  ages  ranging  from  two  and  a  half 
to  six  years,  and  would  otherwise  be  receiving  the  vicious  train- 
ing of  the  streets.     In  the  kindergarten  they  are  taught  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  industry.     They  are  clothed  and  fed  if  necessary. 
Their  development,  mental  and  physical,  is  in  a  healthy  direction. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  who  has  devoted  herself  for  the 
past  nine  years  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  work  in  California,  out- 
lines the  plan  of   kindergarten  work   in   the  following  words : 
"  Take  the  very  little  child  into  the  kindergarten  and  there  begin 
the  work  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training.     Put  the  child 
in  possession  of  his  powers;    develop  his  faculties;  unfold  his 
moral  nature,  cultivate  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands ; 
give  him  a  sense  of  symmetry  and  harmony ;  a  quick  judgment  of 
numbers,  measure,  and  size ;  stimulate  his  inventive  faculties ;  make 
him  familiar  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives ; 
teach  him  to  be  kind,  courteous,  helpful,  and  unselfish ;  inspire 
him  to  love  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  pure  .and  right  and 
kind  and  noble,  and  thus  equipped  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, send  him  forth  to  a  wider  range  of  study  which  should  in- 
clude some  sort  of  iudustrial  training,  and  still  further  give  the 
boy  or  girl  a  completed  trade.     Thus  will  they  be  prepared  to 
solve  the  rugged  problem  of  existence  by  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing through  honest,  faithful  work." 

Who  can  doubt  the  good  results  of  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  such  a  rational  plan  of  education  as  this  ?  It  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  solution  of  social  and  industrial  problems 
that  are  confronting  us,  pressing  for  solution. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Golden  Gate  Association  contains 
a  tabulated  statement  of  its  progress.  The  close  of  the  first  year's 
work  gave  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  109  children,  and 
cash  receipts  of  |il,805.70.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  there 
were  15  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  1105  children,  and  cash 
receipts  of  #17,307.50.  The  association  has  organized  fourteen 
kbdergartens.      Eight  of   these  are  supported  by  Mrs.  Leland 
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Stanford,  who  has  given  140,000  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  also 
engaged  in  the  work,  the  Menlo  Park  and  Mayfield  schools  being 
under  her  supervision. 

Kindergartens  are  also  sustained  by  Mrs.  Crocker  Alexander^ 
Mrs.  Senator  Hearst,  Lady  Hesketh,  and  the  Produce  Exchange 
of  San  Francisco.  Benefit  amateur  entertainments  are  often 
given  to  aid  them,  and  donations  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  clothing 
are  applied  to  what  is  called  the  "Home  Fund,"  which  assists 
the  needy  families  of  the  children.  The  progress  and  good  be- 
havior of  the  kindergarten  children  is  noted  when  they  enter 
the  public  school.  They  take  a  good  standing,  and  in  almost 
every  case  promotion  follows  the  first  term  and  all  do  well.  This 
has  led  to  the  general  agitation  of  the  subject  of  establishing  the 
kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  homes  of  these  children  are  also  affected.  The  little  ones 
grow  healthy,  happy,  obedient,  and  industrious,  and  carry  good 
habits  and  cheerful  dispositions  into  their  homes.  The  teachers 
work  in  the  homes  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  They  are  often 
called  to  settle  family  disputes,  to  advise  perplexed  mothers,  and 
to  protect  some  of  their  little  flock  from  the  severities  of  drunken 
mothers  and  the  neglect  of  besotted  fathers.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  condition  of  such  homes,  we  must  bestow  unstinted 
praise  upon  the  women  who  thus  go  into  them  to  carry  out  their 
educational  work  with  little  children.  "  Children  are  the  hope  of 
the  world,"  is  the  motto  of  the  kindergarten.  "  To  neglect  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  to  invite  national  peril "  is  the  watchword 
of  California's  citizens  in  this,  her  magnificent  undertaking  —  the 
fitting  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for  good  citizenship.  Upon 
this,  the  safety  in  piosperity  of  every  state  depends 

This  history  of  the  growth  of  kindergarten  work  will  lead  to 
the  natural  expectation  that  California  is  in  advance  in  all  educa- 
tional work.  That  this  true,  is  shown  in  the  13th  Biennial  report 
of  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
California,  ending  June  30,  1888.  California  as  a  State  is  gen- 
erous in  educational  affairs.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
in  1888  was  4002,  the  total  number  of  census  children  enrolled^ 
from  5  to  17  years  270,500,  the  total  expenditures  $4,321,881.50. 
Although  the  superintendent  finds  the  schools  by  no  means  per- 
fect, he  yet  finds  the  people  of  the  state  receiving  an  equivalent 
for  the  appropriations,  and  the  teachers,  as  a  whole,  doing  good 
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thorough,  honest  work.  He  says  California  pays  her  teachers  a 
higher  average  salary  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  though 
the  principals  in  the  large  cities  receive  less  than  the  principals 
of  schools  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  state  that  the  same  salary  is  paid  to  women 
teachers  as  to  men  when  doing  the  same  or  similar  work.  The 
school  buildings  are  models  of  beauty  and  convenience,  and  con- 
structed with  regard  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  state  furnishes  textbooks  at  cost,  as  the 
present  provisions  of  the  constitution  will  not  allow  free  text- 
books. Strong  efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  amend  the 
laws  so  that  the  use  6f  textbooks  shall  be  free  to  all  children 
attending  the  public  schools. 

The  proposition  to  make  the  public  schools  to  some  extent  man- 
ual training  schools  is  under  serious  consideration,  and  there  is 
Uttle  doubt  that  this  will  be  done,  the  more  especially  as  the  state 
is  to  have  one  of  the  best  appointed  institutions  for  manual  train- 
ing in  the  Union  —  the  Stanford  University,  where  the  value  of 
the  system  of  training  hand  and  brain  together  will  be  exempli- 
fied. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  study 
the  progress  of  educational  work  in  Californi«a,  during  a  seven 
months'  residence  in  the  state.  The  facts  contained  therein  have 
been  gained  by  personal  observation  and  from  data  kindly  fur- 
nished by  prominent  educatoi*s.  The  noting  of  these  evidences 
of  development  in  the  direction  of  the  new  education  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  a  source  of  gratification,  the  more  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  humiliating  knowledge  made  manifest  in  the 
educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  that  the  United 
States  is  taking  the  lowest  place  among  nations  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  education  tliat  prepares  for  "  complete  living."  Pro- 
portionately to  the  money  spent  upon  our  public  school  system  we 
are  teaching  less  of  that  knowledge  which  is  of  the  most  practical 
value  than  many  other  nations.  We  are  adhering  the  longest  to 
the  pedagogy  that  is  exclusively  mental,  thus  failing  to  secure  the 
objects  which  alone  justify  the  education  of  children  at  the  public 
expense. 

These  proofs  of  a  marked  development  in  the  practical  training 
which  fits  boys  and  girls  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  "honest, 
faithful  work,"  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time. 
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takes  the  time  and  attention  that  should  be  given  to  books.  To 
this  class,  book  learning  alone  means  education.  These  ideas  and 
notions  will  be  eradicated  when  manual  training  is  established  aa 
a  part  of  school  instruction  and  the  improved  economic  character 
of  our  country  through  its  influence  has  been  demonstrated,  as  it 
has  been  done  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  notably  Belgium,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  industrial  arts  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class. 

California  has  as  yet  no  manual  training  in  her  public  schools. 
Industrial  or  trade  training  which^should  supplement  but  not  sup- 
plant it  has  gained  a  substantial  footing.  The  general  agitation 
of  the  subject  in  this  state  will  doubtless  soon  succeed  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  manual  training  in  the  public  school  system. 

The  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College  of  San  Francisco  provided  a 
course  in  mechanical  arts  for  boys  and  industrial  arts  for  girls. 
Later  on,  the  theoretical  idea  that  these  classifications  are  a  sex 
necessity  will  vanish  and  the  opportunity  of  achievement  be  opened 
to  both  sexes  in  parallel  lines.  This  college  occupies  grounds 
which  with  its  school  buildings,  shops,  and  laboratories,  form  the 
j&nest  outfit  for  industrial  training  in  the  United  States.  The 
college  is  endowed  by  one  of  California's  generous  citizens. 

California  is  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew,  whose 
work  has  been  emphatically  the  advancement  of  the  new  educa- 
tion. Professor  McGrew  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Science  and  Mechanical  Arts  and  post  graduate  in  psychology 
and  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  kindergarten.  He  has 
been,  until  very  recently,  in  charge  of  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers in  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Jose.  During  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  he  has  conducted  twenty-five  different  in- 
stitutes  in  as  many  different  counties  in  California,  and  delivered 
forty-five  lectures  to  the  people  and  to  teachei-s,  beside  his  school- 
room work.  The  emphasis  of  this  educational  work  is  in  expound- 
ing the  psychology  of  childhood,  and  he  has  now  in  preparation  a. 
work  on  this  subject.  He  has  designed  two  ''  plates  "  illustrative 
of  "  Harmonious  Education  "  and  the  "  Psychology  of  Childhood," 
graphically  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  work  and  development 
of  the  ideal  school. 

Plate  I.  is  called  "  Harmonious  Education  "  and  aims  to  repre- 
sent the  full,  rounded,  harmonious  education  of  the  child  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  according  to  the  tested  and  ap- 
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proved  principles  and  methods  of  the  new  education.  The  plate 
is  in  the  form  of  eight  concentric  circles,  the  inner  circle  repre- 
senting the  child's  early  life  from  birth  to  kindergarten  age.  The 
outer  circles  each  represent  two  yeara'  work  and  development, 
the  work  being  adjusted  to  the  child's  growing  capacity,  the  last 
circle  showing  the  application  of  mathematics,  social  and  physi- 
cal science,  language,  graphic,  plastic,  and  manual  expression  and 
the  arts. 

Plate  II.  called  "  Psychology  of  Childhood,"  is  in  the  same  form, 
the  inner  circle  representing  sense,  instinct  and  play-life,  the 
others  the  unfolding  powers  and  growing  capacity  and  skill  of  the 
child.  The  developing  powers  of  the  child,  as  delineated,  range 
through  the  eight  circles  in  groups  of  physical,  mental,  and  intel- 
lectual instincts  and  impulses  that  lead  up  to  the  social  and  ethi- 
cal character  in  the  outer  circle  comprising  the  affections,  ambi- 
tions, passions,  perceptions,  beliefs,  emotions,  etc.,  which  make  up 
the  fully  developed  human  being.  "  The  child  is  here  studied," 
explains  Professor  McGrew,  "  as  a  physical  being  of  sense,  instinct, 
feeling,  thought  and  volition,  together  with  his  nature  as  influ- 
enced by  heredity  and  environment;  as  a  creature  of  natural 
history,  a  part  of  nature,  having  a  life  history  in  nature  and  sub- 
ject to  all  her  laws." 

By  this  illustration  of  child-Ufe,  Professor  McGrew  intends  to 
convey  the  results  that  have  been  reached  by  an  inductive  study 
of  the  growing  child  where  psychology  has  been  regarded  as  a 
natural  science,  having  to  do  with  every  side  of  human  nature, 
and  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  abstract  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations of  the  older  treatises.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  make 
the  laws  and  principles  of  natural  childhood  the  study  and  guide 
of  teachers,  the  Professor  always  insisting  that  teaching  is  above 
all  other  professions,  requiring  for  its  success  the  broadest  culture, 
the  best  skill  and  ability,  and  the  fullest  insight  and  consecration. 
That  the  new  education  has  essentially  to  do  with  the  child,  that 
a  knowledge  of  childhood,  of  the  laws  and  methods  of  its  develop- 
ment is  the  secret  of  the  whole  process  of  education,  is  the  con- 
scientious conviction  of  this  great  educator.  He  has  imparted 
this  conviction  to  the  citizens  of  California,  thousands  of  parents 
and  teachers  having  listened  to  his  lectures  and  read  his  profitable 
treatises  on  "Child-life"  and  "Ideal  Schools."  His  work  has 
borne  abundant  fruit  in  the  advancement  of  the  new  education  in 
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California.  Together  with  Mrs.  Cooper,  Professor  McGrew  has 
inspired  that  educational  enthusiasm  which  has  found  expression 
in  free  kindergartens,  manual  training  universities,  and  polytech- 
nic colleges.  These  munificent  benefactions,  inspired  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  these  progressive,  practical  educators  are 
California's  acknowledgment  to  the  value  of  the  new  education. 
In  turn,  these  teachers  acknowledge  in  graceful  words  their  own 
indebtedness  to  the  leaders  in  educational  reform  in  this  country, 
to  Professors  Haillman,  Parker,  Harris,  MacAlister,  Felix  Adler, 
and  others,  and  to  that  noble  woman,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who 
sowed  the  seed  of  kindergarten  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  foundation  of  the  new  education.  The 
symmetrical  superstructure  rises  with  an  ethical  significance  that 
appeals  to  social  reformers.  The  education  that  is  not  exclusively 
mental ;  that  develops  all  the  human  powers  in  all  healthy  direc- 
tions ;  that  prepares  men  and  women  for  the  grave  responsibilities 
of  living ;  that  equips  them  to  live  by  honest  labor ;  that  teaches 
them  that  all  labor  is  honorable ;  that  inculcates  integrity  of 
character ;  that  graduates  the  good  citizen,  is  an  education  which 
will  help  to  correct  existing  social  evils.  The  regeneration  of 
society  is  within  the  scope  of  the  new  education,  for  it  contains 
in  its  possibilities  the  germ  of  every  essential  reform. 


LIMITA  TIONS. 


BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 


"  Would  that  my  acts  could  equal  the  noble  acts  I  've  told, 
Would  that  I  could  but  master  myself  as  visions  bold !  " 

So  cried  a  famous  artist  in  agony  of  soul 

As  waves  of  great  temptation  before  him  high  did  roll 

"  Oh,  would  that  I  could  body  the  thoughts  that  govern  me, 
Oh,  would  that  I  could  picture  the  visions  I  foresee  I " 

So  cried  a  saintly  woman  in  ecstasy  of  pain, 

As  waves  of  sad  depression  rolled  on  her  soul  to  gain. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  legislature  of  Minnesota  has  passed  an  act  fixing  the  name 
*'  Elk  Lake"  to  the  little  lake  now  recognized  as  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  just  above  Lake  Itaska.  The  act  also  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  geography  hereafter  published  which  shall  give  any  other 
name  to  this  lake.  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  has  sent  out  a 
circular  calling  attention  to  this  action  of  the  legislature,  and  has  also 
published  a  printed  report  upon  "  The  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  their 
Discoverers,  Real  and  Pretended,"  which  they  will  mail  free  to  any  one 
writing  to  their  secretary  at  St.  Paul.  All  this  very  properly  grows 
out  of  an  effort  by  Captain  Glazier  and  his  friends  to  fix  his  name  to 
this  lake. 

THE  new  Indian  Commissioner,  General  Morgan,  has  begim  his 
work  with  great  vigor  and  evident  good  judgment..  For  some 
years  the  Government  has  been  carrying  on  a  system  of  contract  schools 
for  the  education  of  Indians,  in  connection  with  different  denomina- 
tions. These  seem  to  be  parochial,  or  church  schools,  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  This  is,  at  least,  a  questionable  policy,  and  it  will  com- 
mend the  new  commissioner  to  the  educators  of  the  country  when  it  is 
known  that  he  has  refused  to  authorize  any  new  schools  on  this  basis, 
and  has  announced  his  policy  to  develop  a  system  of  government 
schools,  modelled  on  the  public  school  system,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  Indian,  and  adequate  to  the  education  of  the  entire  Indian  popula- 
tion. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  S.  LISCOMB  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  lately 
instructor  in  Brown  University,  has  accepted  a  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  New 
Era,  Tokio,  Japan,  and  with  his  wife  has  just  started  for  San  Francisco 
on  his  way  thither.  This  is  an  old  college  with  one  thousand  students. 
A  wealthy  Japanese,  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  has  lately  endowed  three  new 
departments  for  university  work,  designed  to  be  upon  the  same  level  as 
the  Imperial  University.  Mr.  Fukuzawa  empowered  Rev.  Arthur  May 
Knapp,  who  has  just  returned  from  Japan,  to  engage  three  distinguished 
American  scholars  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  these  new  departments.  Mr. 
Knapp  has  engaged  Prof.  John  H.  Wigmore,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
as  Professor  of  Law ;  Mr.  Garritt  Droppers,  also  a  Harvard  graduate, 
as  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  and  Professor  Liscomb  in  the  de- 
partment of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
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THERE  are  several  marked  tendencies  just  at  present  in  the  school- 
book  trade,  and  the  supply  and  use  of  textbooks  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country,  which  may  well  challenge  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  educators  everywhere. 

1.  For  some  years  publishers  have  been  vying  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  furnish  books  of  the  most  sumptuous  make-up, — dis- 
playing the  most  elaborate  art  work,  in  type,  paper,  illustrations,  maps, 
etc.  This  fashion  has  been  carried  quite  far  enough,  and  a  halt,  on  the 
score  of  expense,  may  well  be  called. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  free  textbook  law  has  proved  a  precedent 
which  other  states  are  quite  inclined  to  follow.  The  law  is  undoubt- 
edly sound  in  principle,  and  with  an  important  modification  will  be 
found  successful  and  useful  in  practice.  It  is  well  that  the  schools  be 
made  absolutely  free  by  furnishing,  not  merely  free  schoolhouses, 
teachers,  and  general  supplies,  but  free  textbooks  and  reference-books, 
and  stationery.  Now  let  the  old-fashioned,  antiquated,  and  half  civil- 
ized slate  and  pencil  become  as  they  deserve,  entirely  obsolete,  and  let 
the  paper  and  lead  pencil  take  their  place.  But  where  the  state  or 
municipal  law  makes  the  books  free  to  all,  it  should  also,  in  all  cases, 
provide  that  after  any  pupil  below  the  high  school  has  used  a  book  one 
school  year,  it  shall  become  his  personal  property,  and  be  no  longer  a 
loan  ;  and  after  any  pupil  in  the  high  school  has  used  a  book  one-half  a 
school  year,  it  shall  become  his. 

3.  The  withdrawal  by  the  publishers  of  their  travelling  agents  is  a 
measure  perfectly  legitimate  if  the  publishers  so  choose ;  but  it  will  not 
prove  so  much  a  blessing  to  the  schools  and  the  committees  as  is  evi- 
dently thought  in  some  quarters.  A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Adver* 
tiser  calls  this  movement  a  *'  School  Book  Trust."  But  is  it  in  any 
sense  a  *'  trust."  This  word  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a  combi- 
nation of  traders  with  capital,  by  means  of  which  an  article  of  com- 
merce is  so  controlled  as  to  raise  the  price  and  aflect  consumption.  This 
movement  by  the  publishers  is  certainly  not  a  trust  in  any  such  sense. 
The  article  just  alluded  to  asserts  that  the  book  agents  have  of  late 
otfered  "  inducements  of  one  sort  or  another  to  school  committees  to 
secure  the  exchange  of  standard  books  and  the  introduction  of  those 
which  they  have  to  sell."  It  furthermore  says :  "  Changes  have  been 
made  in  bewildering  succession  until,  in  some  places,  the  absolute  loss 
to  pupils  in  these  rapid  transitions  has  been  even  greater  than  the  cost 
involved  in  displacing  one  set  of  books,  still  in  good  repair,  merely  at  the 
transient  whim  of  the  committee.'*  "  Not  only  here  in  Boston,  but  in 
many  places  in  Massachusetts,  textbook  changes  have  been  made,  for 
which  no  real  excuse  has  ever  been  given,  but  which  have  been  ex- 
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plained  in  the  trade  by  statements  that  showed  that  the  personal  interest 
of  members  of  the  school  committee  was  at  the  bottom." 

Now,  this  is  a  severe  charge,  and  apparently  as  malicious  as  it  is 
false  and  groundless.  Did  the  writer  of  the  article  know  that  the  law 
of  this  Commonwealth  distinctly  prescribes  that  no  new  textbook  can 
be  introduced  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  school 
committee  } 

The  fact  is,  both  in  Boston  and  in  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  that 
it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get  even  a  bad  textbook  out  and 
a  better  book  in. 

4.  The  California  plan,  of  the  state  making  its  own  textbooks,  is  as 
irrational  and  nonsensical  as  any  plan  could  well  be.  When  the  plan 
has  received  a  fair  trial  the  people  will  be  quite  disposed  to  let  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  control  this  as  well  as  all  other  productions. 

5.  The  Indiana  plan  by  which  the  state  law  "  establishes  a  monop- 
oly by  giving  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  books  to  one  person  only,  fix- 
ing a  price  for  them  and  cutting  otf  all  competition  "  (as  the  Chicago 
TVidune  puts  it),  is  as  wicked  and  indefensible  as  it  is  unwise  and 
impolitic.  A  case  has  been  brought  in  the  courts  by  one  of  the  New 
York  publishing  houses  to  try  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  law  is  in  contravention  of  the  federal  constitution  and 
of  good  government.  The  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  will  be 
looked  for  with   much  interest,  as  it  ''affects"  (so  says  the  Chicago 

Tribune)  J  '^  not  only  the  rights  of  this  particular  firm  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  great  questions  of  public  interest,  such  as  popular 
rights  and  legislative  powers,  the  binding  force  of  contracts,  the  defini- 
tion of  fundamental  doctrines  in  the  federal  constitution,  as  aflfected  by 
the  law,  and  the  extent  to  which  private  rights  can  be  infringed  by 
monopolistic  corporations,  reinforced  by  partisan  sanction." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  case,  when  decided,  will  put  an  effectual 
extinguisher  upon  all  such  attempts  to  block  the  ordinary  avenues  of 
trade,  and  create  "monopolistic  corporations"  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  book  publishers,  book  sellers,  parents,  children,  and  commit- 
tee men. 


THE  general  interest  in  educational  subjects,  as  evinced  by  the  fre- 
quent articles  and  broadsides  in  the  daily  and  weekly  secular 
press,  the  religious  papers,  and  the  more  stately  monthlies  and  quar- 
terlies, is  a  favorable  and  altogether  healthful  and  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times.  No  one  should  fail  to  read  the  various  articles  in  the  Ifidepe/i- 
i^^ff/ of  August  29th,  in  answer  to  fourteen  questions  sent  out  by  the 
editors  of  that  paper.     These  contributions  are  from  the  pens  of  some 
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of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  land,  including  Secretary  Dickinson,  Doctor 
Curry,  General  Armstrong,  Bishop  Keane,  Senator  Blair,  Doctor 
Mayo,  Doctor  Warren,  Doctor  Merrill,  and  many  others.  The  discus- 
sion is  admirably  summed  up  in  an  editorial,  from  which  we  beg  per- 
mission to  make  liberal  quotations,  as  the  best  way  of  setting  before  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  the  general  drift  of  thought  upon  the  several 
important  topics  discussed.  Referring  to  Secretary  Dickinson's  paper 
the  editor  says :  — 

*^  In  DO  state  has  the  public  school  received  more  attention  and  care  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  so  hopeful  a  view  of  its  results. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  state  recognizes  imperfections 
and  dangers,  but  he  tells  us  that  a  system  must  be  Judged  by  its  fruits;  and 
judged  by  its  fruits,  our  public  school  system  stands  very  high.  We  believe 
him,  but  we  also  believe  that  in  no  other  nation  has  the  public  school  had  so 
much  to  help  it.  *  If  an  intelligent,  self-reliant,  enterprising  body  of  citizens 
have  come  out  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  they  have  been  educated, 
not  only  in  those  schools,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  freedom  and  relig- 
ious independence  and  faith,  such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  supply. 
The  dangers  to  our  public  schools  and  their  deficiencies,  Mr.  Dickinson  also 
suggests.^^ 

Upon  the  topic  of  the  higher  education,  this  editorial  expresses  itself 
thus :  — 

^^  We  have  not  answers.enough  to  our  questions  about  a  free  higher  educa- 
tion to  base  full  comment  upon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Head  Master  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  while  deprecating  aid  which  will  cheapen  education, 
yet  would  have  the  instruction  free  in  schools  fitting  for  college;  and  we  do 
not  see  but  this  would  carry  with  it  free  tuition,  and  nothing  more,  in  colleges 
and  technical  schools." 

When  "  Education  at  the  South  "  is  discussed  every  one  rises  as  to 
a  question  of  great  interest,  and  expresses  his  opinions  in  no  uncertain 
way.  The  summing  up  of  this  discussion  is  so  handsomely  done  by 
the  editor  that  we  quote  it  entire,  desiring  especially  to  give  an  em- 
phatic and  hearty  endorsement  to  his  opinion  :  — 

^^  The  chief  question  is  seen,  even  more  clearly  than  we  expected,  to  be 
whether  aid  should  be  given  from  the  National  Treasury  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  South.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  aid.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  South  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  its  free  schools 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  South  of  this 
generation  to  educate  its  children.  This  is  the  cold  fact,  and  this  fact  requires 
that  in  some  way  help  should  be  given.  No  man  knows  better  than  Doctor 
Curry,  Secretary  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  who  has  traveled  over  the 
whole  South  year  after  year,  addressing  every  Southern  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  studying  the  matter  with  the  utmost  care.  We  know  of  no  other  man 
in  the  South  whose  opportunities  for  judgment  are  equal  to  his.  He  is  a  South- 
erner, a  Democrat,  a  Virginian,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian;  and  he  says,  as  the 
result  of  his  long  study  —  and  he  puts  it  in  italics:  — 


Ik 
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^  U  is  impoMtible  for  the  Southern  States^  on  present  vcUties  of  property^  by  any 
rate  of  taxes  short  of  confiscation^  to  furnish  free  instruction  to  both  white  and 
black  youth.^ 

'^  When  we  add  to  this  impossibility  the  fact  that,  by  the  last  censas,  there 
were  aix  million  children  in  the  South  that  did  not  attend  school,  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  Nej^ro  children  attended  no  school,  and  that  there  were  two  million 
voters  who  could  not  read,  then  the  significance  of  this  financial  inability  to 
provide  education  becomes  alarming. 

^^  Then  let  one  read  Doctor  Mayors  article.  He  has,  under  Unitarian  direc- 
tion, devoted  years  to  travel  in  the  South,  endeavoring  to  develop  an  interest  in 
education,  especially  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
leading  and  controlling  people  in  the  South.  He  knows  the  ability  of  the 
South  and  what  are  the  views  of  the  be^t  citizens.  He  says  that  the  present 
generation  of  the  South  cannot  educate  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  population 
than  they  do  now,  giving  less  than  fotir  months  of  school,  with  cheap  teachers 
and  almost  no  helps  of  instruction  in  two-thirds  of  the  states.  Even  Texas,  the 
moat  favored  state,  has  but  three  thousand  schoolhouses  for  eight  thousand 
country  schools.  The  fifteen  million  dollars  raised  by  taxation  in  the  South  for 
public  schools  represents,  says  Doctor  Mayo,  a  greater  sacrifice  to  education 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Union  can  show ;  and  yet  he  adds, 

^  The  condition  is  by  no  means  what  it  is  described  by  several  classes ;  the 
speculative  investing  people  who  desire  to  bring  Northern  emigration  south- 
ward ;  the  boastful  local  crowd  that  always  magnifies  home  conditions ;  and 
the  large  number  of  Northern  metropolitan  journals  who,  for  various  reasons, 
within  the  past  few  years  iiave  flooded  the  North  with  accounts  of  Southern 
education  thoroughly  unreliable.^ 

"Professor  Salisbury,  who  knows  the  condition  of  Southern  education  very 
thoroughly,  confirms  Doctor  Mayo's  statements;  and,  while  appreciating  what 
the  South  in  its  poverty  has  done,  yet  indicates  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
schools  as  seen  in  the  absence  of  school  buildings,  for  which  no  provision  is 
made,  except  in  towns,  and  the  fact  that  Georgia  gives  for  public  schools  less 
than  one-fifth  as  much  per  capita  as  Wisconsin. 

"The  argument  against  national  aid  to  public  education  is  given  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Clark,  who  has  much  to  answer  for  as  the  inventor  of  the  nickname 
for  the  Blair  Bill,  which  he  first  called  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of  mendicancy. 
Mr.  Clark  gives  three  arguments  against  national  aid.  The  first  is  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  But  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  second  is  that  it  would  check  the  local  interest  in  education,  and  promote 
mendicancy.  But  mendicancy  is  not  promoted  in  Massachusetts  when  the  state 
supplements  city  and  village  taxation  by  giving  aid  on  condition  of  raising  a 
certain  amount  by  taxation.  Education  will  never  produce  mendicancy,  un- 
less most  stupidly  offered.  His  third  argument  is  that  federal  aid  would  be 
class  legislation.  We  can  see  no  reason  in  such  a  statement.  We  cannot  imag- 
ine what  it  is  based  on.  If  any  one  sees  any  reason  in  it,  let  him  read  Mr. 
Cablets  article.  We  fully  believe  that  the  nation  owes  it  to  the  states  which 
inherit  the  ignorant  wliite  and  black  masses  of  slavery  to  aid  in  their  education. 
Senator  Blair  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  people  for  his  strenuous  perseverance 
in  this  matter,  and  whatever  objection  to  it  there  is  in  the  South  comes  chiefly 
from  those  who  would  prefer  to  perpetuate  a  class  of  ignorant  serfs.  There  is 
s  very  serious  opposition  in  the  South  to  public  schools  for  all." 
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The  remaining  question  of  importance  is  the  matter  of  parochial 
schools.     This,  too,  is  so  skilfully  and  fairly  summed  up  by  the  Inde- 
fendent^  that  we  beg  permission  to  quote  approvingly  his  statements 
in  full :  — 

*^  The  remaining  question  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  public  schools  settles 
down  to  the  one  question  whether  Roman  Catholic  schools  should  receive  state 
aid ;  that  is,  we  have  here  a  reversion  of  a  hundred  years  to  the  proposition 
that  there  shall  be  no  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  but  that  the  schools 
shall  be  parceled  out  among  the  religious  sects.  It  is  really  amazing  that  a 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens  should  make  this  proposal,  but  luckily  none  do  it 
but  the  Catholics,  and  not  all  of  them.  What  they  want  Bishop  Keane  tells  in 
the  most  persuasive  way.  But  neither  Protestants  nor  Catholic  laymen  will 
allow  this  demand.  Our  public  schools  are  full  of  Catholic  children  whose 
parents  may  send  them  to  a  parochial  infant  school,  but  when  they  get  larger 
fiend  them  to  the  b%st  school  they  can,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  public  school. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  growing  difficulty  on  this  subject,  which  such  Catho- 
lic countries  as  France  and  Italy  have  settled  just  as  we  have. 

*'  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  we  have  opened  before 
them  this  week  a  series  of  questions  that  deserve  very  thorough  and  prolonged 
study.  Neither  State  nor  Church  can  live  without  the  school,  or,  if  they  can, 
they  become  ignorant,  superstitious,  tyrannical,  and  a  curse  to  the  commu- 
nity." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Education  Estimates.  —  In  bis  speech  in  introducing  the  education 
estimates  to  the  House,  Sir  VV\  Hart  Dyke  gave  a  resume  of  operations 
for  1888-89.  '^^^^  X.oXa\  amount  granted  for  the  support  of  elementary 
education  in  England  and  VV^ales  was  £3,684,329  ($17,917,945).  The 
state-aided  schools  afforded  accommodation  for  5,356,000  children,  an 
increase  of  77,000  over  1887.  The  number  enrolled  was  4,687,000,  an 
increase  of  52,000.  The  decline  in  average  attendance  noticed  dunng 
the  last  two  years  has  been  overcome.  It  stoodat3,6i5,ooo,  an  increase 
of  88,000,  or  one  percent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  improvement  in 
scholastic  conditions  was  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schol- 
ars examined  in  the  higher  standards.  The  total  number  (9531OOO) 
was  37.4  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  examined,  a  relative  gain  of  i.i  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1887. 

Sir  Hart-Dyke  dwelt  with  particular  satisfaction  on  the  evidences  of 
success  attending  the  teaching  of  cookery.  Since  1884,  when  the  num- 
ber of  girls  under  training  in  tliis  art  was  7,600,  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  until  a  total  of  42,159  was  reached  in  1888. 

The  effect  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  may  be  gathered  from  a  sin- 
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gle  fact.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  only  7.08  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  on  school  registers  ;  now  the  number  is  equivalent  to  16.75 
per  cent.  The  new  code  shows  the  influence  of  testimony  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission.  The  almost  universal  condemnation  of  the 
system  of  payment  upon  results  has  not  sufficed  to  do  away  with  the 
evil  entirely,  but  important  modifications  of  the  system  have  been 
secured.  Greater  freedom  will  be  allowed  in  respect  both  to  classifica- 
tion and  the  choice  of  subjects  outside  of  the  elements.  Freedom  in  the 
latter  would,  the  vice-president  thought,  be  particularly  favorable  to 
rural  schools,  as  it  would  give  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  subjects 
such  as  botany,  or  natural  history  relating  directly  to  rural  life  and 
occupations. 

The  education  estimate  for  Scotland  amounts  to  £285,376  ($1,388,- 
640).  The  increase  over  1887-88,  viz.,  £14,930,  is  largely  due  to  the 
development  of  the  evening  schools.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  a 
new  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  schools  by  new  regulations 
which  allow  greater  scope  and  freedom  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  England  surpasses  Scotland  in  the  propor- 
tion of  children  brought  under  training  in  the  infant  schools,  Scotland 
has  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  pass  on  to  the  higher 
standards. 

Friends  of  higher  education  are  rejoicing  over  the  government  grant 
of  £15,000  to  the  provincial  colleges.  These  colleges  have  all  grown 
up  within  recent  years  "to  meet  the  demands  for  higher  education  in 
great  centres  of  population,  among  those  who  cannot  afford  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  at  the  old  universities.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  they  are  all  reported  to  be  in  pecuniary 
straits. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  the  colleges  that  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  aid  favored  eleven  out  of  twelve  claimants.  In  granting  the 
aid  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  approve  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, that  "  a  person  representing  the  government  should  visit  each 
college  from  time  to  time,  not  with  a  view  of  examining  students,  but 
to  inspect  the  buildings  and  laboratories,  and  to.  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  different  courses  of  study." 

It  is  further  declared  that  no  one  of  the  colleges  is  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  vested  right  to  share  even  for  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the 
sums  voted  by  Parliament.  The  chance  of  so  doing  will  depend  upon 
evidence  of  continued  fitness  for  the  duties  which  the  title  "University 
College"  implies. 

The  doctrine  of  public  aid  without  guarantees  meets  with  no  favor  in 
Great  Britain. 
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FRANCE. 

Development  of  Law  Courses,  —  The  efforts  now  being  made  to 
raise  the  standard  and  improve  the  quality  of  professional  education  in 
the  United  States  give  particular  interest  to  similar  movements  in  for- 
eign countries.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  has  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  course  in  the  French  faculties. 

A  project  for  extending  and  enriching  the  same,  elaborated  by  the 
faculties,  was  submitted  in  January  last  to  the  Superior  Council  of  In- 
struction. Here  it  has  been  carefully  debated  and  modified  with  results 
which  now  await  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  many  years  the  programme  has  included  law  under  the  following 
divisions :  civil,  criminal,  Roman,  and  commercial,  also  court  proceed- 
ings. To  these  subjects  have  been  added  in  recent  years  administrative 
law,  political  economy,  international  civil  law,  and  the  history  of  law. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  in  France  but  a  single  chair  of  the  law  of 
nations,  namely,  in  the  Paris  Faculty,  and  one  of  maritime  law  at 
Bordeaux. 

The  new  project  makes  provision  for  the  following  additional 
subjects :  constitutional  law,  international  public  law,  maritime  law, 
certain  matters  of  administrative  law,  industrial  and  commercial 
legislation  of  different  nations,  and  the  study  of  colonial  systems. 
To  arrange  for  this  extension  of  the  programme  without  increasing 
either  the  number  of  years  in  the  course  or  the  total  number  of  lessons 
each  year  has  been  found  difficult.  The  end  H  is  believed  will  be  at- 
tained by  a  system  of  electives.  The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Council 
allowed  choice  between  two  groups  of  study,  the  course  in  each  being 
strictly  defined.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  these  groups  presented 
the  possibility  of  many  combinations  responding  to  as  many  special 
vocations,  either  scientific  or  professional.  For  this  reason  the  perma- 
nent section  of  the  Council  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  advises 
a  prescribed  course  for  two  years  and  unrestrained  electives  the  third. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  course  in  the  French  faculties  of  law 
is  not  regarded  primarily  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  a  vocation,  but 
as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  have  been  determined  in  some  measure  by 
practical  considerations. 

The  New  Sorbonne  and  the  International  Congress,  —  The  inau- 
guration of  the  new  Sorbonne  took  place  August  5th,  almost  exactly 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  scene 
is  described  as  one  of  great  brilliance  ;  it  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
President  and  Madame  Carnot.  The  institution  comprises  three  divis- 
ions, as  follows  :      The  Academy  of  Paris  ;  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and 
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the  Faculty  of  Science.  The  building  for  the  last  named  is  in  process 
of  erection. 

The  newly  inaugurated  building  was  occupied  by  the  International 
Congress  on  Higher  Education,  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. The  congress  was  arranged  in  two  sections :  one  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  university  matters,  presided  over  by  Monsieur  Bufnoir,  and 
the  other  for  secondary  education,  under  the  presidency  of  Monsieur 
Morel.  Point  and  spirit  were  given  to  the  discussion  by  a  set  of  printed 
reports,  drawn  up  beforehand,  on  the  fivQ  questions  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. These  were  as  follows:  i.  The  final  school  examina- 
tion. 2.  The  international  value  of  degrees.  3.  What  relative 
weight  ought  to  be  given  in  schools  to  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
science.^  4.  On  the  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  and  science 
in  girls'  schools.  5.  What  place  should  be  assigned  to  economics  and 
social  science  at  the  university?  The  discussions  were  carried  on  by 
men  of  high  intellectual  culture  ;  among  them  we  note  with  pride  the 
name  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  final  reports  of  the  sections  of  the  congress  were  considered  in 
general  assemblies  of  the  entire  congress,  presided  over  by  Monsieur 
Gr^ard,  the  g^eat  organizer  of  secondary  education  in  France.  Among 
the  propositions  which  received  the  approval  of  the  congress,  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  great  general  interest :  — 

That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  three  types  of  secondary  education  to 
be  named  respectively,  Greeco-Latin,   Latin-humanities,  and  Modern. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  an  international  equivalence  of  diplomas, 
giving  the  right  to  proceed  from  secondary  to  university  education. 

It  is  desirable,  as  an  international  practice,  to  allow  law  students  to  pass 
part  of  their  time  at  a  foreign   university. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  the  internatipnal  equivalence  of  exami- 
nations and  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

ILLITERACY    IN   DIFFERENT    NATIONS. 

According  to  the  Schoolmaster,  a  census  of  the  illiterates  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world,  recently  published  in  a  foreign  journal,  places 
the  three  slavic  states  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Russia  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Of  the  Latin-speaking  races,  Spain  heads  the  list  with  sixty-three  per 
cent.,  followed  by  Italy  with  forty-eight  per  cent.,  France  and  Belgium 
having  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  illiterates  in  Hungary  number  for- 
ty-three j>cr  cent.,  in  Austria,  thirty-nine,  and  in  Ireland  twenty-one. 
In  England  we  find  thirteen  per  cent. ;  Holland,  ten  per  cent. ;  United 
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States  (white  population) ,   eight  per  cent. ;  and  Scotland  seven  per 
cent.,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Among  the  purely  Teutonic  states,  Switzerland  shows  the  highest 
proportion  of  illiterates,  viz.,  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent ;  in  the 
whole  German  empire  the  proportion  is  but  one  per  cent. ;  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  there  is  practically  no  one 
who  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  a.  t.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  carrent  periodical  literatare  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri* 
odicals  not  noiniually  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Agnosticism.  WMtminBier  Beview^ 
August. 

Air,  On  change  of.  Burney  Yeo. 
Nineteenth  Century^  August. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Nexo 
Review, ,]\x\j  and  August. 

Arnold.  Matthew  Arnold's  Influ- 
ence on  Literature.  Stephen  Henry 
Thayer.    Andover  Review^  September. 

Art  and  Artists,  Gounod's  views  on. 
Mile,  de  Bovet.  Fortnightly  Review^ 
August. 

Artists,  American,  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. Theodore  Child.  Harper* s^ 
September. 

Bacon,  Roger.  W.  L.  Courtney. 
Fortnightly  Review^  August. 

Ballot  System,  The  Australian. 
Charles  Chauncey  Binuey.  Lippin- 
cotVs^  September. 

Bastille.  The  Centenary  of  the. 
Frederic  Harrison.  Contemporary  Re- 
view^ August. 

Bastille,  The  Taking  of  the.  Scot- 
tish Review^  July. 

Translated  from  theMoniteur  news- 
paper of  July  20-23,  23,  and  24,  1789. 

Berlin  Addresses  to  Students.  J. 
H.  \V.  Stuckenberg.      Our  Day^  Aug. 

Books.  Noticeable.  John  Morley 
and  others.    Nineteenth  Centuryy  Aug. 

Bruno,  Giordano.  Walter  Pater. 
Fortnightly  Review^  August. 

Bruno,  Giordano :  his  life  and  Phi- 
losophy. C.  E.  Plumptre.  West- 
minster Review^  August. 

Calcutta,  Old  College  Days  in.  C. 
'i\  Buckland.    Longman* s    Magazine^ 


Categories  logiques  et  institutions 
sociales.  G.  Tardc.  Revue  FhUoso^ 
phique^  August. 

Catholic  Textbooks,  Misleading. 
Joseph  Cook.     Our  Day^  August. 

Child.  George  ^^ .  Child's  Recollec- 
tions.   LippincotVs^  September. 

Contains  an  account  of  ^^  the  treas- 
ures '*  of  the  author's  library. 

Chose  en  soi.  La,  dans  la  philosophie 
allemande.  F.  Pillon.  La  Critique 
Philosophique^  July  1,  1889. 

College,  The  Log  College  and  Early 
Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania. 
Anne  H.  VVtiarton.    LippincotVs^  SepU 

Congress,  The  Coming.  Henry  Ca- 
bot Lodge.  North  American  BevieWy 
September. 

Conversation,  The  Art  of.  Lord 
Ribblesdale.  Nineteenth  Oentury^  Au- 
gust. 

Cowper,  William.  J.  0.  Bailey. 
Macmillan^s^  August. 

Creation:  The  Dawn  of,  or,  the 
Genesis  of  the  Elements.  Famham 
Maxwell  Lyte.  Westminster  Beview^ 
August. 

Damien.  Les  Lepreux  des  ilea 
Sandwich  et  le  p^re  Damien.  Mme. 
A.  Craven.  Le  Correspondant^  July  23. 

Darwinism,  Mr.  Wallace  on.  George 
J.  Romanes.  Contemporary  BevieWy 
August. 

A  valuable  article. 

Day  of  Rest,  The.  Charles  Worces- 
ter Clark.    Atlantic  Monthly ^  Sept. 

Denken,  Das,  als  HUflsvorstellangs- 
Thiitigkeit  und  als  Anpassungsvor- 
gang.  Johannes  Volkelt.  Zeitschrift 
/Ur  Philosophie,  Band  69,  Heft  1. 
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Denominational  Schools,  <Should 
Americans  Educate  their  Children  in? 
John  J.  Keane.  Catholic  Worlds  Sept. 
A  paper  read  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Nashville, 
Jaly  19,  1889. 

Doctrine  biolog^que  de  M.  Delboeuf . 
La.  L.  Dauriac.  Bevue  Philoaophique^ 
August. 

Dumas,  Alexander.  Andrew  Lang. 
Scribner^s^  September. 

Economic  Changes,  Recent.  David 
A.  Wells.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
September. 

Economie.  Les  faits  economlques 
et  le  mouvement  social  en  Italic.  I. 
Claudio  Jannet.  Le  Correspondant^ 
July  23. 

Education  morale,  etphyf%ique  De  T, 
dans  les  lycees.    M.  Greard.    Bevue 
Bleue,  July  20. 
An  important  paper. 
Educational  Reform,  Possible  and 
Pressing.    J.  E.  Dwinell.     Our  Day ^ 
August. 

A  plea  for  character-training  in  the 
Schools. 

Eight     Hours^     Movement,     The. 
Charles  Bradlaugh.  New  Beview^  July. 
Eight  Hours  the  Maxiumm  Work- 
ing Day.    H.  M.  Hyncman.    New  Be- 
vieio.  August. 

Elixir  of  Life,  The.  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Hammond.  North  American  Bevieio^ 
(September. 

English  Literature  in  American  Col- 
leges. James  Buckham.  Our  Day^Aug. 
Exposition.    A  travers  T,  Eug^ne- 
Ifelchior  de  Vogue.    Bevue  dea  Deux 
MondeSj  July  1, 15  and  Aug.  1,  15. 

Female  Suflfrage,  The  Appeal 
against:  a  Rejoinder.  Mrs.  Creigh- 
ton.     Nineteenth  Century^  August. 

FiUing-School,  The  Place  of  the, 
in  American  Education .  Oeorge  Trum- 
bull Ladd.     Scribner^a^  September. 

An  interesting  and  sensible  paper. 
*'  The  true  principle  of  the  secondary 
education  does  not  call  for  the  offer 
of  a  great  variety  of  studies,  either 
prescribed  or  elective,  but  for  a  thor- 
ough and  long-continued  discipline  in 
a  very  few  judiciously  selected  and 
representative  studies." 

Flowers  and  Folks.    Bradford  Tor- 
rey.    Atlantic  Monthly^  September. 
French  Revolutionary  Calendar,The. 

F.  Hitchman.    National  Beview^  Aug. 
Geology,  Some  Modern  Aspects  of. 

G.  H.    Williams.      Popular    Science 
Monthly^  Septemt>er. 

George.  Henry  George's  Mistakes. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman.  The  Forum^ 
September,  1889. 


A  vigorous  defence  of  the  single 
tax  system. 

Gladstone  and  the  Civilized  World. 
Karl  Blind.    Fortnightly  Beview^  Aug. 

Gladstone's  Plain  Speaking.  Lord 
Brabourne.    Nineteen^  Century,  Aug. 

Gospel  for  the  Century.  Wanted  — 
a.  Father  Barry.  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ry, August. 

Gulf  Stream,  Animal  Life  in  the. 
Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  September. 

Household  Products,  Museums  of. 
Rudolf  Virchow.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  September. 

Housekeeping  of  the  Future,  The. 
Helen  E.  Starrett.  The  Forum,  Sep- 
tember, 1889. 

Ibsen.  Henrik,  The  Works  of. 
Walter  Frewen  Lord.  Mneteenth  Cen- 
tury, August. 

Immortality,  Causes  of  Belief  in. 
Lester  F.   Ward.     The   Forum.  Sep- 
tember, 1889. 

Industrial  Peace,  The  Outlook  for. 
A.  T.  Hadley.  The  Forum,  Sept.  1889. 

A  calm  discussion  of  the  present 
economic  situation. 

International  Exhibitions,  The  Val- 
ue of.  Joseph  R.  Hawley.  North 
American  Beview,  September. 

Isthmus  Canal,  The,  and  American 
Control.  Stuart  F.  Weld.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September. 

Ithaca,  Phcenician  Affinities  of.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Nineteenth  Century, 
August. 

Kara  Political  Prison,  The  History 
of.    George  Kennan.      Century,  Sept. 

Kunst  und  Industrie,  Die  Austel- 
lung  des  Oesterreichischen  Museum's 
fiir,  in  Wien.  Julius  Lessing.  Deutsche 
Bundschau,  August. 

Liberty  of  {he  Subject  (Female), 
The.  N.  Arling.  Westminster  Beview, 
August. 

Libraries.  Are  Public  Libraries 
Public  Blessings?  James  M.  Hub- 
bard.   North  American  Beview,  Sept. 

Points  out  some  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  our  public  libraries. 

Life,  A  study  from.  Olive  Thorne 
Miller.   Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sept. 

Lincoln.  John  G.  Nickolay,  John 
Hay.     Century,  September. 

Lincoln's  Restoration  Policy  for 
Virginia.  Robert  Stiles.  Magazine 
of  American  History,  September. 

Lost  Leader,  The.  Thomas  Hughes. 
The  Forum.  September,  1889. 

Presents  the  side  of  the  Liberal-Un- 
ionist as  opposed  to  Gladstone. 

Levering,  Joseph,  Sketch  of.  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  September. 
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Microscopic  Foes,  Our.  A.  Wink- 
elried  Williams.    Knowledge,  Aue.  1. 

Mind,  Growth  and  Decay  of.  K.  A. 
Proctor.    Knowledge,  August. 

Miracles.  Walter  Lloyd.  Weatmina- 
ter  Review,  August. 

Moral  Instruction  of  the  Young, 
The.  Felix  Adler.  The  Ethical  Be- 
cordt  July. 

A  suggestive  outline  for  moral  in- 
struction. 

Mythology  and  the  Old  Testament. 
Andrew  Lang.    New  Review,  Aug. 

National  Library.  Growth  of  a 
great.  Milton  T.  Adkins.  Magazine 
of  American  History,  September. 

National  museum  in  Munclien,  Das. 
Adolf  Fteischmann.   Unsere  Zeit,  Aug. 

Nervensystem,  Das,  und  seine  Be- 
ziehungen  zu  den  Seelenthatigkeiten. 
Hermann  von  Meyer.  Deutsche  Re- 
vue^  August  1889. 

Office,  The  Spoils  of.  Goldwin 
Smith.     The  Forum,  Sept.  1889. 

Old  Testament,  Reform  in  the 
Teaching  of  the.  Canon  Cheyne. 
Contemporary  Review,  August. 

Paris,  A  Breakfast-Party  in.  Fred- 
eric Harrison.  Nineteenth  Century, 
August. 

Pharoah  of  the  Exodus,  The,  and 
his  Son,  in  the  Light  of  their  Monu- 
ments. John  A.  Paine.  Century,  Sept, 

Pity,  I'he  Luxury  of.  James  Sully. 
The  Forum,  September,  1889. 

An  interesting  piece  of  evolutionary 
psychology. 

Political  Philosophy,  Professor 
Green's.  F.  C.  Conybeare.  National 
Review,  August. 

Protection,  The  Ethical  view  of. 
Huntington  Smith.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  September. 

Psychologic.  Congr^s  international 
de  psyuhologie  physlologique  en  1889. 
Th.  Kibot  and  Charles  Richet.  Revue 
Scientijique^  August  10. 

Psychologic.  Essa  i  d'une  terminol- 
ogie  dans  les  questions  d'  hypnotisme. 
Revue  Scientijique,  August  3. 

Public  Schools,  Romanizing  the.  J. 
R.  Kendrick.     The  Forum,  Sept.  1889. 

Contains  among  other  matter  an  ac- 
count of  the  compromise  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the 
school  question  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Reality.  What  is  Reality?  IV.  The 
Thing-in-Itself.  Fr.  II.  Johnson. 
Andorer  Review,  September. 

Religion  of  our  Boys,  The.  Austen 
Pember.    National  Review,  August. 

Religious  Movement  in  France,  The. 
Edmond  de  Pressense.  Harper's,  Sept. 


Rights  of  Property,  Origin  of  the 
Rights  of.  Henry  J.  Phil  pott.  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  September. 

Rogers,  James  E.  Thorold.  W.J. 
Ashley.  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
September. 

Royal  Academy  Reform,  ITie  pro- 
posed. M.  H.  Spiel niann.  Contempo- 
rary Review,  August. 

Sabbath  in  Relation  to  Civilization, 
The.  John  Q.  Bittinger.  Andover  Re- 
view, September. 

Sceptre  and  Pen.    W.  H.  Davenport 

Adams.   Gentleman* s  Magazine,    Aug. 

;      Schulverhattnisse  in  Belgien.    The- 

odor  Wenzelburger.  Preussische  Jahr- 

hxLcher,  August. 

Social  ills.  Can  our  Social  Ills  be 
Remedied?  Washington  Gladden. 
The  Forum,  September,  1889. 

The  author  believes  that  we  mast 
seek  a  remedy  in  some  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial cooperation. 

Social  Ills,  Prescriptions  for.  I^a- 
rence  Gronlund.    New  Ideal,  August. 

Speech  and  Song.  II.  Song.  Morell 
MacKenzle.  Contemporary  Review^ 
August. 

Talk  and  Talkers  of  Today.  New 
Review,  July  and  August. 

Telegraphing  in  Battle.  J.  Emmet 
O'Brien.     Century,  September. 

Tennyson's  Spiritual  Service  to  his 
Generation.    Andover  Review,  Sept. 

An  editorial. 

Thackerayana,    Some  few.      D.  D. 
I  National  Review,  August. 

Tolstoi,  Count,  from  an  Ethical 
Standpoint.  W.  L.  Sheldon.  The 
Ethical  Record,  July. 

Trusts,  Facts  about.  Charles  F. 
Beach,  Jr.     The  Forum,  Sept.  1889. 

A  defense  of  trusts. 

Universite  imperiale,  L',  et  1'  en- 
seignement  superieur.  M.  Liard.  Re- 
vue Bleue,  July  13. 

Varsity  Reminiscences.  Charles  E» 
Hodson.     Catholic  World,  Sept. 

Reminiscences  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

Wilson,  James.  Frank  Gaylord 
Cook.     Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept. 

A  careful  study  of  this  distinguish- 
ed statesman. 

Women,  The  Real  Rights  of.  Rose 
Terry  Cook.  North  American  Review^ 
September. 

Wool-gatherings.  Frederic  Green- 
wood.    Nineteenth  Century,  August. 

Working  women.  Some  East-£nd» 
Clementina  Black.  National  Review^ 
August. 
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Thb  Century  Dictionary.  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  Lan- 
guaee.  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  University. 
Vol.  1,  A  to  C.  New  York :  The  Century  Co.  1889.  Price,  $10  per  vol- 
ume. 

The  first  volume  of  the  greatest  general  dictionary  ever  undertaken  in  Eng- 
lish or  any  other  language  is  out.  Of  the  amount  of  matter  which  will  be 
found  In  this  work  when  completed,  one  can  form  some  idea  when  it  is  said 
that  this  volume  of  twelve  hundred  pages,  and  nearly  as  much  matter  as  Web- 
tter^s  latest  edition,  is  but  the  dictionary  of  words  beginning  with  A  and  B, 
and  about  one-half  of  those  beginning  with  C. 

The  work  done  in  this  volume  has  been  not  only  immense  in  amount,  but  of 
wide  range  and  will  be  found  of  great  accuracy.  The  completeness  of  the 
work  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  matter  given  under  A  as  a 
word  and  as  a  prefix.  In  Webster  this  is  given  under  five  divisions,  occupying 
a  space  of  one  hundred  sixty-six  square  inches,  while  the  Century  has  1,097 
square  inches  of  matter  under  twenty-four  divisions. 

llie  work  on  orthography  and  pronunciation  is  the  particular  work  of  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney;  that  on  synonyms  of  Prof.  H.  M.  Whitney;  and  the  other 
special  lines,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  are  taken  by  specialists  of  the 
highest  authority  in  their  several  lines  of  work. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  completeness  of  the  work  of  this  Dictionary  with 
all  works  of  similar  character  heretofore  published,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  words  of  American  origin  are  fully  discussed  and  a  single  illustration  will 
serve  to  show  the  work  put  into  them. 

The  word  ho<ym  in  its  new  sense  is  not  given  at  all  in  Webster,  but  here  is 
given  the  word,  its  meaning,  the  origin  of  this  use  of  it,  and  several  words 
which  have  grown  from  it. 

The  editors  of  the  Century  Dictionary  have  given  much  time  and  careful 
attention  to  the  derivation  of  new  words,  and  have  sought  to  give  the  names  of 
their  inventors.  Many  errors  in  previous  works,  even  iA  the  latest  editions  of 
our  standard  dictionaries  have  been  here  shown  and  corrected. 

The  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  but 
this  volume  is  also  of  an  equally  high  standard,  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  a 
book  printer  and  binder. 

The  type,  including  that  used  for  the  headings,  that  used  in  the  definition 
and  discussion  of  each  word,  the  illustrative  quotations  and  the  italics,  is  of  a 
particularly  fine  character.  The  cuts*  and  engravings,  which  were  produced 
under  the  direction  of  William  Lewis  Fraser,  are  very  finely  done,  and  evi- 
dently the  result  of  much  study.  The  presswork  and  the  paper  could  scarcely 
be  better,  and  the  binding  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  interior  of  the  volume. 

Piftt-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with 
the  Fifty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.    1887  -  '88. 

Beside  the  Report  of  the  Board,  this  volume  contains  Reports  of  Visitors  to 

the  Normal  Schools,  the  Secretary's  Report,  the  Reports  of  the  five  Agents  of 
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the  Board,  together  with  an  outline  of  a  Course  in  Design  for  the  Public 
Schools,  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Camp  at  Lalce  Qninsigamond,  Worces- 
ter, Report  on  Physical  Culture  in  Schools,  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  one  hundred  thirty-six  pages  of  tables 
of  statistics. 

That  portion  of  the  Secretary's  Report  under  the  heading,  *^  The  Ends  and 
Means  of  Public  Instruction,^'  discussing  with  much  force  such  subjects  at 
**  Physical  Education,*'  '^Intellectual  Education,"  and  ''Moral  Education,'* 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  teacher  in  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  have  recently  published  under  the  general  title  of 
Circulars  of  Information,  the  following  pamphlets  of  great  worth,  and  val- 
uable especially  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent conditions  of  education  in  the  various  states  of  this  country :  — 

They  are  The  History  op  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Lee 
Smith,  Fellow  in  History  and  Politics,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Histortof 
Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina,  by  Coiyer  Merriwether,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University ;  Education  in  Georgia,  by  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  late  graduate  student  Johns  Hopkins  University;  History  OF 
Education  in  Florida,  by  George  Gary  Bush,  Ph.  D. ;  Higher  Education 
in  Wisconsin,  by  William  F.  Allen  and  David  E.  Spencer,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

These  "  Contributions  to  Atuerican  Educational  History  "  are  under  the  ed- 
itorial supervision  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams. 

Principles  op  the  History  op  Language.  By  Hermann  Paul,  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  edition  of  the  original,  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.  A.«  LL.D., 
Professor  of  I^tin  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.    Pp.  512.    Price,  $3.00. 

In  this  large  work  the  linguist  and  student  of  language  will  find  very  much 
to  interest  him  and  much  which  will  be  of  very  great  value.  The  twenty- 
three  chapters  are  well  arranged,  and  the  line  of  thought  and  manner  of  its 
development  are  logical,  beginning  with  some  ^^  General  Observations  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Development  of  Language,"  and  continuing  to  the  consideration 
of  ^^  The  Common  Language."  To  quote  from  Professor  Wheeler  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  American  edition,  "  As  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  its  appearance 
may  safely  be  said  to  determine  a  distinct  period  in  the  development  of  the 
science." 

Papers  op  the  American  Historical  Association.  Vol.  III.,  No.  2.  Re- 
port of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Dec.  26-28,  1888.  By  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Paper.  Pp.  29d. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Students  of  American  History  will  be  very  much  pleased  that  these  papers 
have  been  published.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  "  The  Early  Northwest," 
by  William  F.  Poole,  LL.D.;  -^Tlie  Place  of  the  Northwest  in  General  His- 
tory," by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen ;  "  The  Old  Federal  Court  of  Appeals,"  by  Prof. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Brown  University;  *'The  State-Klghts  Conflict  over  the 
Public  Lands,"  by  l^es.  James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  and 
many  others  of  as  great  interest,  and  by  as  distinguished  authorities. 
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Numbers  Univebsalized  ;  An  Advanced  Algebra.  By  Prof.  David  M. 
Sensenig,  M.  S.,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  New  York:  D. 
AppletOD  &  Co.    Part  1.    Cloth.    Pp.  353. 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  as  an  advanced  elementary  algebra,  and  will 
also  form  the  first  part  of  a  higher  algebra  soon  to  be  published.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  Elementary  Algebra  ^^  Numbers  Symbolized/^  is  lacking  in  this 
t)ook,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  definitions  are  exact  and  concise,  while  illustra- 
tions are  omitted  as  much  as  is  wise.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  and  topics 
is  rather  an  innovation  in  some  respects,  though  perhaps  not  too  much  so.  In- 
structors in  mathematics  will  wish  to  examine  this  book  at  once. 

The  Academic  Algebra.  By  William  F.  Bradbury,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School,  and  Grenville  C.  Emery,  A.  M.,  Master  in  the  Boston 
Latio  School.    Boston :    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.     Half  leather.    Pp.  414. 

Here  we  have  another  and  more  advanced  book  in  the  Eaton-Bradbury  Mathe- 

CKiacical  Series.    This  series  has  been  so  well  known  and  so  widely  used  that 

'We  should  have  expected  as  good  a  book  from  the  authors  as  the  one  which  is 

txf  ore  us.    The  object  of  the  book  is  evidently  to  give  three  things  not  given  in 

cnany  books  on  this  subject,  viz. :  complete  treatment  of  factoring,  large  nnm- 

\ier  of  practice  examples,  and  more  advanced  work  to  meet  the  modern  require- 

vnents  for  admission  to  many  colleges.    Preparatory  schools  particularly  will 

^sppreciate  this  new  book. 


Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical.  By  Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  formerly  A^i^istant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  Taintor 
Bros.  A,  Co.    Half  leather.    Pp.  284. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  three  chapters  being  intended 

to  furnish  a  very  brief  practical  course  in  plane  Trigonometry.    The  next  four 

chapters  present  the   subject  of  Trigonometric  Functions  in  the  manner  in 

which  every  student  of  advanced  mathematics  should  have  mastered  it.    The 

last  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  are  followed  by 

so  appendix  which  ends  with  a  complete  key  to  the  examples  in  the  book. 

Elkmentart  Lessons  in  Heat.  By  S.  E.  Tillman,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Military  Academy.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Cloth. 
Pp.  leO.    Price,  31.80. 

For  Polytechnic  and  Technical  schools,  and  in  any  institution  where  a  care- 
fal  study  of  Heat  and  its  uses,  efiects  and  capacity,  is  desired,  this  work  will 
prove  an  aid  of  much  value. 

The  eleven  chapters  upon  such  subjects  as  Thermometry,  Dilation  of  Bod- 
ies, Calarimetry,  Hygrometry,  Conduction,  Radiation,  Thermo-Dynamics,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  work  which  has  been  gone  through  with  by  Professor  Tillman,  at 
West  Point. 

Practical  Latin  Composition.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.  M.,  Head  Master 
Roxburv  lAtin  School.  Boston  and  Ix>ndon :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  268. 
Price,  91.10. 

We  shall  be  much  surprised  if  this  well-known  instructor  in  Latin  has  not 
here  produced  a  book  which  will  meet  with  a  very  hearty  reception  from  both 
the  teachers  and  students  of  Latin  Composition. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  new,  the  style  is  excellent,  the  vocabulary  very  com- 
plete, the  typography  of  a  high  order,  and  the  whole  book  one  which  we,  as 
well  as  the  author  and  publishers,  may  well  be  pleased  with. 
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i^URiPiDES  Iphigenia  AMONG  THE  Taurians.    Edited  by  Isaac  Flagg.    Bos- 
ton and  London :    Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  197.    Mailing  price,  HIJM). 

This  book  is  another  of  the  ^^  College  Series  of  Greek  authors,'*  edited  ander 
the  supervision  of  Professors  John  AVilliams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour, 
which  have  lately  been  issued  by  this  publishing  house,  and  which  have  met 
with  so  hearty  a  reception  at  the  hands  of  classical  students. 

The  work  in  this  volume  is  of  the  same  high  order  as  that  in  the  previous 
issues  of  the  series,  and  will  be  as  gladly  received. 

The  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  ;  their  Forms,  Prominent  Meanings,  and  Im- 
portant Compounds;  with  lists  of  Related  Words  and  English  Derivations. 
By  Addison  Hogue,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Mississippi.  Boston: 
Ginn  So  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  268.    Introduction  price,  $1.50. 

The  material  treated  in  this  book  is  here  much  fuller  than  in  the  liati  of 
irregular  verbs  in  the  grammars,  and  much  more  accessible  than  in  the  lexi- 
cons. 

The  book  contains  after  the  Regular  Verbs,  — pure,  mute,  and  liquid,  —  the 
Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Prose  in  alphabetical  order.  Prominent  meanings  and 
special  uses  of  frequent  occurrence  are  given,  often  illustrated  by  translated 
examples.  The  most  important  compounds  are  added,  and  also  many  related 
words,  —  forming  a  very  practical  sort  of  introduction  to  word-formation. 
The  first  declension  alone  is  represented  by  about  400  substantives,  and  this 
indicates  the  range  of  vocabulary.  The  English  Derivatives,  of  which  there 
are  over  450,  will  prove,  an  attractive  feature  to  teachers  and  students  alike. 
To  the  latter  they  will  be  an  additional  support  in  learning  some  five  or  six 
hundred  Greek  words,  and  will  broaden  their  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue. 

Deutsch's  Dkillmaster  in  German.  Based  on  Systematic  Gradation  and 
Steady  Repetition.  By  Solomon  Deutsch,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Author  of  •'  Let- 
ters for  Self-Instruction  in  German/^  etc.  New  York:  The  Baker  A  Tay- 
lor Co.,  Publishers.    12rao.    Cloth.    Pp.  469.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  does  not  claim  to  do  away  with  the  actual  work  required  to  learn 
the  German  language,  but  to  reduce  that  work  to  its  minimum.  Its  method  is 
a  new  and  successful  application  of  the  well-known  pedagogic  principles  of 
gradation  and  repetition  to  language  learning.  But  one  difficulty  is  presented 
at  a  time,  and  this  is  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  A  beginning  Is  made 
with  sentences  of  the  simplest  form,  and  such  as  contain  words  similar  to  the 
English  in  both  sound  and  meaning. 

The  work  is  based  on  well  ascertained  pedagogical  principles,  and  contains  a 
wealth  of  equivalent  idiomatic  expressions  in  both  languages,  and  thus  offers 
the  student  of  German  an  opportunity  of  mastering  the  language  by  a  system 
of  easy  and  natural  drill. 

One  Year  Course  in  German.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Students  in  Prepara- 
tory and  High  Schools,  fitting  for  the  leading  Colleges.  By  Oscar  Faulha- 
ber,  Ph.  D.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Second  edition.  Blue  cloth.  Pp. 
197.     Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

'I'his  book,  as  its  title  page  states,  is  adapted  for  students  who  are  preparing 

to  enter  any  of  the  leading  colleges.    The  grammar  contained  in  this  book  is 

what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  colleges 

of  America.    The  reading  matter  is  graded,  containing  prose  selections  from 

well-known  modern  authors.     Many  academies  and  high  schools  will  adopt 

this  work. 
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Onfel  und  Nichte;  A  German  story  for  sight  translation.  By  Oscar 
Faulbaber,  Pb.  D.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.      Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. 

This  story  is  calculated  to  give  the  student,  together  with  an  excellent  vo- 
cabulary, a  cl^ar  picture  of  German  life  in  the  various  grades  of  society,  in- 
cluding the  political,  military,  and  civil  phases  of  modern  Germany. 

Die  Braune  Ekica.  A  novel.  By  Wilbelm  Jenfen,  with  English  notes  by  E. 
£.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  ot  South  Carolina.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

Classes  in  German  will  find  in  this  little  book  an  interesting  story,  and  also 

much  good  practice  in  reading  the  language. 

Pages  Choisies  des  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon.  Edited  and  Anno- 
tated by  A.  N.  Van  Daell,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  I^te  Director  of  Modern  Languages,  Boston  High 
School.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  237.    Price,  76  cents. 

Professor  Van  Daell  is  certainly  right  when  he  advises  the  study  of  the  Mas- 
ter Minds  of  French  Literature  in  the  study  of  the  French  language. 

Saint-Simon  was  indeed  one  of  these  master  minds,  and  though  his  grammar 
was  not  in  all  particulars  exact,  and  his  sentences  not  always  properly  con 
structed,  be  is  one  whose  writings  are  well  worthy  the  study  of  the  youth  of 
America. 

Memoria  Sobre  la  Instruccion  en  el  Estado  de  Yccatan.  Por  Radolf o 
Menendez.    Merida,  TipograHa  De  G.  Canto.     1889. 

This  report  gives  a  very  full  and  really  excellent  report  of  the  condition  of 

public  instruction  in  that  state.    The  courses  in  the  schools  are  given,  show 

ing  not  more  difference  from  the  average  New  England  school  of  similar  grade 

than  exists  between  many  schools  in  this  country. 

Elene.  An  Old  English  Poem.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Latin  Original, 
Notes,  and  complete  Glossary,  by  Charles  VV.  Kent,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  English  and  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Boston 
and  London:    Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  149.    Price,  65  cents. 

Students  of  early  English  will  be  much  gratified  with  the  publication  of  this 
poem  of  the  eighth  century.  The  introduction  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
manuscript,  the  author  and  his  life  as  far  as  known,  the  theme,  plan,  and  lit- 
erary merit  of  the  poem,  study  of  the  meter  of  the  poem,  and  a  bibliography. 
Following  the  poem  are  several  pages  of  notes,  and  an  unusually  complete 
glossary. 

Light  Gymnastics.  A  Guide  to  Systematic  Instruction  in  Physical  Training. 
For  use  in  Schools,  Gymnasia,  etc.  By  William  G.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  S. 
New  York:  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
234.     Price  to  teachers,  $1.50. 

There  is  little  really  new  and  original  in  this  book.  There  are  a  few  move- 
ments with  and  without  apparatus  which  we  have  not  seen,  which  Doctor  An- 
derson describes  and  illustrates  by  means  of  diagrams. 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  such  teachers  who  are  at  sea  when. brought 
face  to  face  with  the  subject  of  physical  exercise  for  pupils  during  school 
hours,  where  such  exercise  must  be  taken  indoors.  The  principles  given  in 
this  book  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  exercise,  and  the  care  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  should  be  known  by  every  teacher. 
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The  Student's  Outline  Historical  Map  of  England.  By  Thos.  C.  Roney» 
A.  M.,  Instructor  of  History  in  Dennison  University.  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago :    D.  C.  Heath  *&  Co. 

This  map,  on  strong  manilla  paper,  40  x  48  inches  in  size,  will  be  found  of 

value  to  students  of  English  History.    It  gives  the  outlines  of  the  present 

county  divisions,  and  the  divisions  into  Earldoms  and  Vassal  Kingdoms  of  the 

tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

Washington's  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Yirginia,  io 
1784,  on  the  Potomac  navigation  scheme  and  the  general  question  of  the  opeor 
ing  of  the  West,  has  just  been  added  by  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies 
in  History  to  their  new  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets.  They  have  also 
added  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States^  on  disbanding 
the  army,  in  1783  —  a  letter  which  Washington  himself  felt  to  be  so  important 
that  he  termed  it  his  ^^  legacy  '^  to  the  American  people,  and  which  discusseft 
the  political  problems  of  the  time  so  seriously  and  thoroughly  that  it  should  be 
read  everywhere  today  along  with  the  Farewell  Address.  The  Farewell  Ad^ 
dress  (No.  4),  and  the  First  Inaugural  (April  30,  1789),  (No.  10),  have  already- 
appeared  in  this  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  now  numbers  sixteen 
issues,  each  costing  only  five  cents.  The  presentation  of  these  important  pa- 
pers in  this  cheap  form  is  a  notable  means  of  popular  education  in  history. 
All  the  leaflets  are  accompanied  by  useful  notes  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the 
editor  of  the  series.  The  notes  accompanying  the  Letter  to  Governor  Harrisony 
a  letter  of  which  far  too  little  is  known,  show  that  no  man  of  that  time  was  so 
sagacious  and  far-sighted  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  great  West  as  Wash- 
ington. These  leaflets  should  be  read  by  everybody  at  this  Washington  Cen- 
tennial time.  They  are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

A  Reader  in  Botany.  Part  1.  From  Seed  to  Leaf.  Selected  and  adapted 
from  well-lcnown  authors,  by  Jane H.  Newell.  Boston:  Ginn&Co.  Cloth* 
Pp.  209.    Price,  70  cents. 

While  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  book  by  itself,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  awaken  and  keep  in  proper  condition  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  of  bota- 
ny. Its  compiler  has  well  arranged  the  chapters  for  reading  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  her  "  Outlines  of  Botany,"  recently  published  by  Ginn  A  Co. 
Among  the  authorities  quoted  are  such  botanists  as  Anton  Kerner  Von  Maril- 
ann,  Julius  Yon  Sachs,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Joseph  Davier  Saiutine.  Students 
in  grammar  or  high  schools  will  find  this  book  of  much  interest  and  assistance 
to  them  in  their  study  of  this  very  attractive  subject. 

Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  and  annotated  by 
Emilie  Michaelis,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Croydon  Kindergarten  and  Prepara- 
tory School,  and  H.  Keatley  Moore,  Mus.  Bac,  B.  A.,  Examiner  in  Music  to 
the  Froebel  Society,  and  Vioe  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  Kindergarten  Com- 
pany.   Cloth.    Pp.  167.    Price,  $1.50. 

While  this  is  incomplete  as  a  life  of  Froebel,  it  will  be  very  gladly  received 
by  those  kindergarteners  who  have  looked,  heretofore  so  nearly  in  vain,  for 
something  which  would  give  them  an  insight  into  the  life  and  habits,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  this  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the- 
children  of  today. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  two  long  autobiographical  letters,  one  to  the  Duke^ 
of  Meiningen,  and  one  to  Kranse,  together  with  many  notes  and  explanations, 
by  the  editors,  chronological  abstract  of  Froebers  life,  and  a  bibliography  ot 
Froebel. 
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HERBERT  SPENCERS  RECONCILIATION  OF  SCI- 
ENCE AND  RELIGION. 

BY  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,   KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER,  in  the  "  First  Principles  of  a  New 
System  of  Philosophy,"  proposes  at  the  outset  to  reconcile- 
religion  and  science.  The  idea  of  a  reconciliation  presupposes 
a  conflict  or  an  antagonism.  How  well  this  task  is  performed 
by  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  subject  for  discussion  at  this  time.  If  he, 
in  a  logical  manner,  has  reconciled  religion  and  science,  then  the 
question  is  settled,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  reject- 
his  conclusions.  A  valid  argument  rests  upon  valid  premises, 
and  from  these  the  conclusion  is  necessitated.  Reasoning  as  such 
is  the  ability  to  deduce  a  valid  judgment  called  the  conclusion 
from  other  judgments  which  sustain  a  logical  connection  with  one 
another.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  reconciliation  doe%  not  reconcile,  then  Mr.  Spencer  has  failed 
to  establish  his  proposition,  and  his  argument  so  far  as  its  validity 
is  concerned,  is  unsound,  although  it  may  contain  much  useful 
and  valuable  information.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  my  objections 
to  his  "  reconciliation  "  are  not  well  taken,  the  fault  is  mine,  either 
because  I  do  not  interpret  him  correctly,  or  that  my  argument  is 
illogical.  To  understand  a  philosophical  writer  —  or  indeed  any 
author  —  we  must  occupy  the  position  that  he  occupies,  see 
humanity  in  action  as  he  sees  it,  look  upon  nature  as  its  phenomena 
appear  to  him.  To  understand,  then,  the  "  First  Principles,"  it  is 
•vident  that  we  must  know  in  what  manner  Mr.  Spencer  was  and  is 
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affected  by  mind  and  matter,  motion,  force,  sensation  and  reflection. 
With  him,  as  with  all  great  minds,  the  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is,  how  to  account  for  the  origin  of  matter  and  mind  ;  how  to 
account  for  man  with  all  his  emotions,  affections,  and  desires,  his 
origin  and  his  destiny.  If  from  the  materialistic  standpoint 
Mr.  Spencer  sees  the  universe  as  an  endless  chain  of  effects,  his 
explanation  will  partake  somewhat  of  that  infinite  series  whose 
beginning  and  end  are  wrapped  in  profound  mystery. 

To  prove  his  theory  he  begins  his  argument  with  the  following 
statement :  "  We  too  often  forget  that  not  only  is  there  a  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,  but  generally,  also,  a  soul  of  truth  in 
things  erroneous."  By  an  easy  transition,  this  statement  leads 
out  to  all  doctrines,  rumors,  reports,  occurrences,  and  so  on.  No 
difference  how  grossly  at  variance  a  belief  may  be  with  the  facts, 
yet  there  is  some  verity  in  it,  or  that  at  least  which  corresponds 
to  an  original  experience  in  it.  Among  all  people  there  is  found 
a  wide-spread  belief  —  a  religious  belief.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  it  away.  He  will  account  for  it  as  well  as  to  account  for 
the  belief  in  the  reality  of  science. 

In  accounting  for  these  two  beliefs,  tracing  them  back  through 
a  long  series  of  ages,  he  eventually  finds  that  element  that  they 
have  in  common,  and  this  once  accomplished  the  reconciliation 
is  deduced  as  a  necessary  corollary.  Now,  religious  ideas  are  wide- 
spread, and  have,  therefore,  existed  for  a  long  time.  But  the  pre- 
sumption that  any  current  belief  is  not  wholly  false  gains  in  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adherents  it  has.  Applying  this 
doctrine  to  beliefs  of  whatsoever  nature,  it  is  found  to  be  true, 
though  tlie  reader  is  reminded  that  the  voice  of  the  majority 
is  not  always  the  voice  of  God ;  yet  majorities  have  not  always 
been  entirely  wrong.  This  is  not  a  new  doctiine.  The  Eclectics 
held  it,  and  so  firmly  has  it  become  established  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  it  is  recognized  very  generally  among  all  liberal  minded  per- 
sons whether  applied  to  doctrines,  science,  law,  medicine,  or  even 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  When  condensed  it  may  be  formu- 
lat^^d  as  follows  :  That  there  is  some  sort  of  a  foundation  for  every 
belief. 

C-ousin  expressed  this  thought  in  anotlier  form,  when  he  averred 
that  every  system  of  philosophy  contained  some  truth.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  way  whereby  we 
can  find  out  just  how  much  of  a  popular  and  wide-spread  beUef 
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is  true  or  even  how  much  of  it  is  false.  As  an  argument,  however, 
lie  shows  how  beliefs  in  rulers  have  changed  from  the  earliest 
times  when  men  were  represented  as  gods  and  demigods  —  and 
also  to  the  modifications  that  have  occurred  in  the  minds  of  men 
concerning  the  power  that  the  rulers  exercised  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  subjects.  Once  it  was  common  to  enact  laws 
regulating  the  modes  of  dress  And  the  manner  of  living,  but  such 
questions  have  long  since  passed  beyond  legal  control.  In  those 
days  the  State  furnished  the  individual  with  his  religion  and  made 
him  practice  it.  But  there  has  been  a  gradual  emancipation  going 
on  till  the  ultimate  limit  would  seem  to  be  the  largest  liberty 
of  the  individual  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  In  all 
the  i>ast  systems  he  finds  a  kernel  of  truth  in  each  one.  Turning 
to  the  present^  and  eliminating  all  that  is  not  common  to  the  whole, 
the  average  amount  of  truth  on  any  given  belief  is  obtained,  but 
the  "  remaining  constituent  is  an  abstract  expression  which  holds 
true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications." 

Applying  this  to  all  our  investigations  he  thinks  we  shall  come 
to  juster  and  more  reasonable  conclusions,  and  that  we  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  hold  less  positive  convictions  of  our  own  and  give 
more  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others. 

As  to  religion  and  science,  he  asserts  that  there  is  a  conflict, 
that  it  has  been  raging  for  centuries.  Both  are  right  and  both  are 
wrong;  as  the  two  knights  who  fought  about  the  color  of  the 
shield,  neither  of  whom  had  looked  at  both  its  sides.  Religious 
ideas,  he  grants,  of  some  sort  are  universal,  and  equally  so  are  the 
ideas  of  science  —  and  science,  in  its  higher  form,  is  only  a  devel- 
opment of  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  Spencer,  after  a  preliminary  discussion,  comes  to  the  subject 
of  religious  ideas.  Trying  to  account  for  them,  two  suppositions 
are  made:  first,  that  the  feelings  which  correspond  to  religious 
ideas  resulted  along  with  all  other  human  faculties  from  special 
creation  ;  the  other  by  a  process  of  evolution.  This  is  the  starting- 
point.  It  is  fundamental,  radical.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  hesitate 
to  employ  the  evolution  protjess.  ^^  Creeds,''  he  says,  "  are  not 
priestly  inventions."  He  tliinks  a  candid  analysis  of  the  facts 
controverts  this  position.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  religious 
ideas,  "  their  source  is  deep-seated,"  not  artificial,  as  some  would 
have  people  believe.  Should  it  l^e  asserted  that  they  are  the 
product  of  a  religious  sentiment,  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  — 
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one  step  —  not  surmounted.  Whence  comes  the  religions  senti- 
ment? He  recognizes  this  fact  and  meets  it  manfully  —  "they 
must  be  derived  out  of  human  experience,  slowly  accumulated  and 
organized."  This,  then,  is  his  system,  and  upon  it  he  accounts 
for  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  human  race.  Neither  ignoring 
religion  or  science,  he  sets  out  to  find  the  harmony  between  them. 
He  must  look  for  harmony  in  the  most  abstract  principle  in  both 
of  them.  They  coalesce  in  the  highest  abstract  conception. 
"Assuming  then,"  says  he,  "that  since  these  two  great  realities  — 
religion  and  science  —  are  constituents  of  the  same  mind,  and 
respond  to  different  aspects  of  the  same  universe,  there  must 
be  a  fundamental  harmony  between  them ;  we  see  good  reasons 
to  conclude  that  the  most  abstract  truth  contained  in  religion  and 
the  most  abstract  truth  contained  in  science  must  be  the  one 
in  which  the  two  coalesce.  The  largest  fact  to  be  found  within 
our  mental  range  must  be  the  one  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
Uniting  these  j>ositive  and  negative  poles  of  human  thought  it 
must  be  the  ultimate  fact  in  our  intelligence." 

The  next  step  he  takes  in  establishing  his  reconciliation  is,  to 
prove  that  nearly  all  our  conceptions  are  symbolical,  not  real. 
By  way  of  argument  he  introduces  the  earth  as  a  conception,  and  sets 
out  to  sliow  that  the  notion  we  have  of  it  is  symbolical  and  not  real. 
Here  is  a  fatal  mistake  at  the  outset.  He  fails  to  distinguish 
between  a  complete  and  an  incomplete  conception.  Because  we 
are  unable  to  grasp  all  the  attributes  of  an  individual  object 
of  thought  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  conception  is  symbolic. 
Again  he  says ;  "  We  must  predicate  notliing  of  object  too  great 
or  too  multitudinous  to  be  mentally  represented ;  or,  we  must 
make  our  predications  by  the  help  of  extremely  inadequate  repre- 
sentations of  such  objects — mere  symbols  of  them."  Is  it  true 
that  our  conceptions  are  limited  to  objects  that  can  be  represented 
in  the  imagination  ?  Conflicting  attributes  cannot  be  thought  as 
adhering  in  the  same  object  at  the  same  time,  yet  in  the  different 
types  of  men  I  know  these  attributes  may  be  found,  but  in  the 
mind  the  general  concept  "  man  "  is  as  a  reality,  although  the 
mind  is  mentally  impotent  to  figure  the  universal  concept 
in  the  imagination,  and  so  of  other  universal  concepts.  The  ques- 
tion is  shifted,  perhaps  unintentionally,  to  this :  An  objective 
reality  which  corresponds  to  the  general  concept.  Very  truthfully 
he  says :     "  To  every  civilized  child  the  problem  of  the  universe 
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suggests  itself.  What  is  it?  and  whence  comes  it?  are  ques- 
tions that  press  for  solution."  Three  suppositions  may  be  made  : 
1.  Self-existent.  2.  Self-created.  3.  Created  by  an  external 
agency. 

The  test  Spencer  applies  is  whether  all  or  any  one  of  these  sup- 
positions is  conceivable.  Each  is  examined  in  turn,  and  each 
is  discarded  because  inconceivable  and  absolutely  unthinkable. 
If  we  go  a  step  further  and  inquire  into  the  caiLse  which  lies  back 
of  the  cause  of  the  universe,  when  critically  examined,  it  turns 
out  to  be  literally  unthinkable. 

After  searching  his  work  I  find  this  as  the  reconciliation  between 
"religion  and  science  " : — 

"  If  religion  and  science  are  to  be  reconciled,  the  conciliation 
must  be  this  deepest,  widest  and  most  certain  of  all  facts  —  that 
the  power  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscruta- 
ble," and  the  agreement  between  religion  and  science,  the  harmony 
in  all  religions,  in  all  philosophies  —  "is  there  in  something  to  be 
explained,  and  secondly,  such  and  such  is  the  explanation."  Con- 
tinuing our  investigation  we  shall  find  no  other  explanation  in 
subsequent  pages  of  his  "  New  Philosophy." 

Summing  up  his  conclusions  we  find  that  evolution  is  his 
explanation  of  the  universe,  man  included;  that  the  religious 
sentiment  is  a  slow  development  as  man  has  been  evolved  from 
preexisting  forms ;  and  lastly  the  reconciliation  consists  of  this : 
That  there  is  a  fact  —  the  world  and  all  it  contains  and  how  to 
account  for  it  ? 

It  is  evident  to  my  mind,  at  least,  that  his  reconciliation  does 
not  reconcile  anything.  If  it  proves  anything  it  is  this  :  "  How 
not  to  account  for  the  universe  ?  "  But  as  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  it  is  unknowable,  and,  therefore,  both  religion  and  science  land 
in  the  "  great  unknowable." 

Again,  he  rejects  as  untenable,  or  unworthy  of  notice,  the  theory 
of  man  being  created  at  first  with  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious faculties  that  he  is  possessed  of  today.  Yet  he  argues  that 
there  is  truth  in  all  systems  and  a  greater  proportion  of  truth  as 
the  followers  are  more  numerous  and  widespread.  But  nearly 
all  Christians  believe  that  man  at  first  was  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  these  powers,  hence,  according  to  Spencer's  own  argument, 
he  is  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  the  theory  which  he  did 
not  discuss,  but  rejects. 
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To  the  Christian  there  is,  however,  a  higher  phase  of  thought^ 
and  that  is,  the  evolution  theory  is  inadequate  to  account  for  man's 
conscience,  and  his  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  involving 
responsibility  and  accountability.  Here  is  a  question  that  man 
cannot  evade.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  busy  day- 
time, it  will  not  down.  "  I  did  it ;  I  am  responsible,"  is  the  language 
of  humanity,  and  we  know  and  feel  a  reconciliation,  not  in  the 
region  of  the  "  unknowable,"  but  in  the  broad  field  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Mr.  Spencer's  system  eliminates  responsibility,  and 
therefore  dissipates  Christianity.  Reconciled  in  the  "unknowable,'* 
which  itself  is  unknown,  is  a  strange  reconciliation  indeed.  How 
any  one  can  assert  that  two  unknown  concepts  agree,  or  disagree 
in  a  more  comprehensive  unknown  "  unknowable,"  is  a  metaphysi- 
cal distinction  that  even  Mr.  Spencer  fails  to  elucidate.  To  assert 
that  two  concepts  of  thought  have  a  common  attribute,  is  to  affirm 
that  they  agree  thus  far,  but  when  they  are  unknown  and  the  great 
"  unknowable  "  is  itself  unknown,  all  knowledge  ceases  and  the 
reason  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  any  attribute.  Admitting 
that  they,  Religion  and  Science,  do  harmonize  in  this  that  a  ques- 
tion of  origin  about  each  is  proposed,  and  that  both  require 
explanations,  this  is  bringing  these  "  unknowables  "  clearly  within 
the  sphere  of  things  partly  known.  This  follows  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence. But  why  dignify  it  as  a  reconciliation.  All  mysteries 
may  be  thrown  into  the  same  category,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
men  would  say  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  among 
them. 

Men  search  for  truth,  which  is  the  harmony  of  thought  with  its 
object,  hence  the  mere  statement  that  two  things  are  not  known» 
and  perhaps  are  widely  separated  in  many  respects,  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  construct  a  system  of  reconciliation. 
Were  all  the  ideas  that  compose  the  general  concept,  religion, 
grouped,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  general  concept,  sciencCt 
then  Mr.  Spencer,  has,  if  he  made  a  discovery  at  all,  found  a  sin- 
gle point  of  contact,  and  nothing  more.  Beyond  this,  and  within 
the  limits  of  either,  he  is  not  justified  in  making  an  analysis,  or 
even  constructing  a  system  which  will  show  that  the  different  are 
absorbed  in  a  unity,  which  cannot  be  found  out.  In  analyzing  the 
faculties  or  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  there  is  no  evidence, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  tends  to  show  that  any  single  faculty 
is  a  late  acquisition.     Science,  in  its  many-sided  aspects,  does  not 
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reveal  new  faculties  of  the  soul  any  more  than  it  does  newly 
created  elements  in  organic  or  organized  matter. 

As  the  acorn  is  the  potential  oak,  so  the  Christian  believes  that 
primal  man  had  all  the  faculties  that  civilized  man  now  possesses. 
Original  capacity  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  developed 
powers  under  a  system  of  culture.  For  the  Christian  to  accept 
Mr.  Spencer's  reconciliation,  he  must  admit  that  the  religious  feel- 
ing is  unknowable ;  he  must  admit  that  consciousness  of  actions, 
right  and  wrong,  is  unknowable  ;  that  the  faith  which  he  believes 
and  the  doctrines  that  he  practices  are  unknowable;  he  must 
accept  these  conclusions,  when  his  own  consciousness  —  that  test 
of  all  philosophies,  the  highest  test  that  men  have  of  their  own 
mental  acts  and  states — clearly,  positively,  and  universally  testifies 
to  the  contrary. 


THE  B  VOLUTION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MAT  MACKINTOSH. 

THERE  are,  at  the  present  time,  many  indistinct  and  partially 
untrue  conceptions  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  Kinder- 
garten idea  in  education.  It  is  often  explained  as  a  special  appli- 
cation of  Pestalozzi's  theories  and  practice  to  the  training  of  very 
young  children ;  and  Froebel  himself  is  given  only  the  place  of  a 
disciple,  and  not  also  that  of  an  original  thinker,  observer,  and 
worker.  Froebel  was  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  to  some  extent ; 
but  he  soon  saw  Pestalozzi's  limitations,  and  determined  to  make 
his  own  path  toward  the  truth.  Froebel  was  stimulated  to  original 
research  by  Pestalozzi,  as  was  the  latter  by  Rousseau ;  and  Rous- 
seau in  his  turn  by  the  older  writers  on  education.  Indeed,  we 
can  almost  as  well  trace  an  "  apostolic  succession  "  in  educational 
as  in  religious  matters. 

What  original  work,  of  whatever  nature,  since  the  beginnings 
of  history,  can  boast  its  entire  independence  of  that  inspiration 
which  proceeds  from  outside  influences?  What  great  idea  can 
we  trace  far  enough  back  through  the  ages  with  the  certainty  of 
reaching  the  ultimate  origin  or  cause  of  which  we  can  say  — 
"Before  this  —  nothing"?  In  this  sense,  certainly,  no  mind  of 
which  we  possess  any  record  can  be  called  original.     The  most  any 
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human  being  can  do  is  to  remain  responsive  to  the  best  sources  of 
inspiration^  both  in  the  present^  and  in  tlie  past^  so  acquiring  and  pre- 
serving the  power  to  bring  old  truths  into  new  relations  ;  and  to  keep 
the  ideal  of  the  highest  good  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
not  the  time  or  mental  aptitude  to  erect  standards  for  themselves. 

It  might  be  possible  to  prove  that  nothing  called  "  new  "  could 
be  accepted  as  such  by  humanity  at  large,  had  not  its  dullest  indi- 
vidual made  some  progi^ess  towards  the  independent  discovery  of 
the  fact  for  himself.  In  other  words,  that  every  new  discovery 
can  only  live  in  its  own  suitable  atmosphere,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  for  it. 

The  Baroness  von  Marenholz-Bulow,  one  of  Froebel's  best  inter- 
preters, says:  "Genius  needs  excitement  and  influence  from 
without,  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  itself,  and  of  the  mission 
which  it  has  to  fulfil.  The  ruling  minds  of  an  epoch  are  spiritu- 
ally related,  and  affect  and  work  upon  each  other,  without  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  each  being  necessarily  effaced." 

So  in  these  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  some  of  the  causes 
producing  the  atmosphere  which  at  length  became  sufficient  to 
support  life  in  the  educational  theories  of  the  Innovators,  from 
Ratich  to  our  own  times,  and  which  culminated  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten of  Froebel.  I  use  the  word  "culminated"  advisedlv  —  in  its 
astronomical  sense  of  a  planet's  "highest  point  of  altitude /or  ike 
day  "  ;  for  I  believe  that  the  laws  of  eternal  progress  govern  both 
the  mental  and  moral  universe,  and  therefore  do  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  any  "  last  word  "  in  education  while  the  earth 
endures. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  for  any  complete  History  of  Educa- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  pre-historic  times.  Edu- 
cation, though  at  first  half-unconscious,  and  proceeding  from  the 
external  world  without  human  interference,  was,  and  is,  the  cause 
of  all  progress,  of  all  civilization,  if  we  accept  the  broader  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Indeed,  Education  and  Civilization  run  in 
parallel  lines ;  and  the  history  of  civilization  furnishes  many  hints 
of  underlying  principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Herbert  Spencer  credits  M.  Comte  with  being  the  first  to  form- 
ulate the  statement  that  the  development  of  the  child  is  as  the 
development  of  the  race,  but  the  origin  of  the  idea  is  far  older 
than  its  precise  statement. 

Ratich  said,  "  Everything  according  to  the  order  and  course  of 
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Nature,"  which  contains  at  least  the  germ  of  the  later  statement, 
thoagh  it  is  more  general,  and  betokens  less  accurate  insight ;  and 
CSomenius  followed  him  closely,  with  a  greater  minuteness  of 
analjTsis,  showing  what  "according  to  Nature"  meant  in  all  its 
aspects. 

Comenius,  indeed,  laid  the  most  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
nature  in  general,  and  derived  his  laws  of  Education  by  analogy. 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  studied  the  order  of  development  in  the 
child  itself. 

But  even  as  far  back  as  Aristotle,  we  find  "  Nature  "  appealed 
to  as  a  valid  reason  or  excuse  for  certain  usages  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  Plato's  ideal  State  was  to  have  "  a  natural  division  of  labor." 

As  Madame  von  Biilow  so  well  says  of  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem, —  it  is  "  an  idea  which  Froebel  received  from  the  hands  of  his 
predecessors  as  a  seed  from  the  flowers  of  the  past ;  and  which  he 
left  to  the  present  only  in  germ^  so  that  legions  of  thinkers  of  the 
following  age,  and  in  different  departments  may  develop  it,  and 
bring  it  to  maturity  as  an  element  of  the  general  idea  of  the 
time." 

The  laws  governing  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  fol- 
low this  idea  of  "  Education  according  to  the  order  and  course  of 
Nature " ;  and  accordingly  we  may  place  first  the  law,  "  Each 
individual  must  go  through  similar  experiences  to  those  which 
developed  the  general  characteristics  of  the  race  " ;  and  conse- 
quently, "The  individual  can  only  develop  according  to  its 
species." 

Education  is  the  civilization  of  the  individual. 

The  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  only  things  taught  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  man,  were  the  methods  of  procuring  food,  and,  where 
clinmte  necessitated  it,  clothing  and  fuel.  By  degrees,  work  un- 
dertaken for  the  needs  of  humanity  resulted  in  various  discoveries 
which  produced  luxuries.  So  far  the  physical  nature  was  pre- 
dominant ;  but  by  reason  of  the  fundamental  differences  in  char- 
acter which  always  divide  mankind  into  the  two  classes,  rulers 
and  servants,  (no  matter  by  what  names  these  divisions  are 
called)  it  came  to  pass  that  the  stronger  obtained  the  greater 
share  of  luxuries.  The  greatest  of  all  luxuries  was  that  of  time; 
the  needs  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  being  supplied  by  the  weaker 
individuals,  the  aristocratic  class  had  leisure  for  thought. 

Here  was  the  dawn  of  conscious  intellectual  development ;  and 
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probably  also  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  "  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake"  in  contradistinction  to  mere  utilitarian  theories.  The 
struggle  upwards  from  the  era  of  barbarism  must  have  been  so 
intense  as  to  cause  the  balance  of  thought  to  sway  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  of  its  rudimentary  activities, — those 
of  vse^  —  and  to  make  learned  men  glorify  that  development  of 
the  intellect  which  gave  power  to  entangle  the  emptiest  subtleties 
of  logic  and  rhetoric,  as  the  most  pleasing  employment  of  their 
leisure.  It  was  not  until  the  times  of  Lord  Bacon  that  knowledge 
became  generally  respected  as  a  valuable  working-partner  in  life. 

And  so  the  master-intellects  of  China,  of  Persia,  of  India,  and 
of  Egypt,  worked  on;  each  isolated,  and  uninfluenced  to  any 
great  extent  by  their  neighbors;  indeed,  only  influencing  their 
own  people  so  far  as  to  give  shape  to  their  religious  dogmas, 
which,  as  they  were  to  be  received  unquestioned,  did  not  stimu- 
late intellectual  progress.  The  Jewish  people  stood  alone,  in  that 
they  were  consciously  guided  by  the  voice  of  God  in  a  course 
which  always  held  the  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  But 
they  were  also  commanded  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sur- 
rounding nations ;  so  that,  though  in  advance  of  their  times,  their 
influence  was  not  felt  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

But  when  Greece  and  Rome  in  succession  led  the  thought  of 
the  world,  greater  strides  were  made.  Socrates  raised  questions 
which  could  not  be  set  aside  unanswered ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  became  the  heads  of  two  great  schools 
of  thought,  —  Plato,  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the  superior 
reality  of  the  archetypal  idea  in  the  Divine  mind^  —  the  universal ; 
and  Aristotle,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  scientist,  who  as- 
serted the  reality  of  individual  objects  —  the  particular. 

The  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  universal  —  the  type  —  was 
a  favorite  one  with  Froebel,  but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
reality  to  individual  objects.  In  the  present  day,  all  systems  of 
philosophy  have  become  more  and  more  inextricably  blended ;  so 
that  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  find  a  pure  Platonist,  Peripa- 
tetic, Stoic,  or  Epicurean  philosopher.  Yet  their  influence  is  with 
us,  directing  our  thoughts  and  actions  more  than  we  always 
realize. 

But  we  must  pass  on  rapidly ;  through  the  dark  ages,  through 
the  rise  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  through  the  widening  influ- 
ences of  the   travel  and  commerce   brought  about  through  the 
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medium  of  the  Crusades,  to  the  three  discoveries,  or  inventions, 
which  opened  the  way  to  a  broader  view  of  the  ends  and  aims  of 
civilization.  Of  these,  the  Discovery  of  Gunpowder  ended  the: 
reign  of  chivalry,  and  took  away  much  of  the  glory  of  war,  which 
could  no  longer  remain  a  noble  pastime  when  gunpowder  made 
the  footfioldier  the  equal  of  the  knight;  the  Invention  of  the 
Compass  made  possible  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  thus 
doubling  the  sphere  of  human  action ;  and  the  Printing  Press 
gave  the  learning  of  the  ages  to  the  many  who  had  before  thirsted 
in  vain  for  its  possession. 

Then  come  the  great  results  of  this  spread  of  enlightenment  — 
the  Reformation,  which  was  a  universal  movement,  claiming 
liberty,  first,  in  religious  thought,  and  afterwards,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  mental  action.  With  the  atmosphere  instinct  with  new 
and  no  longer  repressed  life,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  leave  the  ranks 
of  the  scholastic  teachers,  and  declare  for  an  education  which 
should  be  "  pleasurable,  and  according  to  Nature." 

Our  second  principle  is  as  follows :  — 

"  There  must  be  a  logical  sequence  in  education ;  an  order  of 
least  resistance  to  acquirement  and  development." 

The  third :  — 

"  The  individual  grows  by  the  use  of  the  opportunities  given  to 
him  for  Self^activity,  both  physical,  mental,  and  moral." 

This  self-activity  is  the  salient  feature  of  the  practical  workings 
of  the  kindergarten,  —  education  through  the  playful  activities  of 
the  child.  As  a  theoretic  axiom,  we  can  trace  it  at  least  as  far 
back  as  to  Plato,  who  believed  that  games  should  train  and  im- 
prove the  mental  as  well  the  physical  faculties ;  and  to  Comenius,, 
—  though  he  differed  from  Froebel  in  confining  the  child,  up  to  its 
seventh  year,  to  the  educational  influences  to  be  received  at  the 
mother's  knee. 

Froebel,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  the  little  child  was  made 
more  unselfish,  and  mindful  of  the  rights  of  others,  by  an  earlier 
introduction  to  the  society  of  its  peers ;  and  also,  that  backward 
children  would  be  encouraged  to  successful  effort  by  seeing  what 
other  little  children  could  do.  Of  course,  there  must  be  no  con- 
scious emulation  in  a  kindergarten  ;  only  a  desire  to  do  the  best 
possible,  in  each  individual. 

This  Self-activity  will  necessarily  be  pleasurable ;  and  all  the 
faculties  will  come  easily  and  naturally  into  play.  Mark  the 
double  significance  of  the  italicized  word  ! 
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Pestalozzi  taught  his  children  to  observe  only ;  Froebel  went  a 
step  further,  and  led  his  pupils  to  playful  imitation. 

Schiller  writes,  "Deep  meaning  often  lies  in  childish  play"; 
and  Froebel  himself  says,  "  To  see,  to  recognize,  to  perceive,  re- 
quires light,  and  is  light.  From  the  sufficient  care  of  the  creative 
activities  in  man  is  developed  knowledge  (light) — light  within 
him  and  around  him.  From  this  is  revealed  to  us  the  aim  and 
destiny  of  man,  —  to  be  light  within  himself,  and  to  walk  in 
light ;  as  well  as,  that  by  this  care,  it  is  made  possible  for  him  to 
attain  this  aim."  "  God  is  revealed  as  Life  in  Nature ;  as  Love,  in 
Man ;  as  Light,  in  Wisdom,  Knowledge,  and  Mind,  and  appears 
in  each  being  as  a  creator  in  such  threefoldness."  (I  am  indebted 
to  Miss  F.  E.  Schwedler,  my  trainer  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  kindergarten,  for  this  translation  of  Froebel's  words.) 

Fourth  comes  the  great  Law  underlying  the  practical  workings 
of  the  kindergarten  which  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Organic  Unity ; 
or,  the  Law  of  the  Connection  of  Contrasts  (which  produces  har- 
mony). 

All  activities  are  conditioned  by  the  discrimination  of  contrasts 
and  likenesses ;  and  the  discovery  of  hidden  harmony  between 
related  contrasts,  both  in  the  material  world  and  in  the  abstract 
domain  of  thought.  It  is  expressed  by  the  Baroness  von  Mahren- 
holz-Biilow,  FroebeFs  clearest  expositor,  as  follows  :  "  The  theory 
in  which  Froebel  and  Krause,  the  philosopher,  agree  especially  is 
the  idea  of  the  analogy  existing  between  organic  development  in 
nature,  and  organic  development  in  the  spiritual  world;  and  ac- 
cording to  which  the  historical  development  of  mankind  has  pro- 
ceeded, obeying  the  same  laws  as  those  of  nature  and  its  organisms. 
The  same  logic  of  the  one  all-penetrating  Divine  reason  rules  in 
both,  unconscious  in  the  one  (nature) ;  conscious  to  itself  in  the 
other,  (mind).  Therefore  are  the  opposites  ruling  everywhere  not 
absolute^  hut  relative^  and  always  find  their  connectiofi  or  solution  in 
the  process  of  life.'*'* 

Froebel  did  not  believe  that  the  world  could  at  once  understand 
or  accept  the  full  significance  of  this  law.  He  believed  that  con- 
trasting beliefs  and  theories  were  to  be  brought  out  in  their  full 
sharpness  of  distinction,  as  they  appeared  to  innumerable  and 
various  minds,  before  the  inner  unity  of  all  things ;  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  —  mind  and  matter,  could  be  realized. 
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^^  Education  cannot  and  should  not  be  dualistic,  since  it  has  to 
support  and  assist  the  development  of  body  and  mind  equally^  and  to 
look  upon  their  harmonious  culture  as  its  goal." 

To  recapitulate,  the  most  ancient  idea  now  embodied  in  the 
practice  of  the  kindergarten,  is  the  educational  influence  of  play. 
The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  in  the  value  of  training  the 
physical  man  by  games  requiring  strength  and  skill;  and  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  sides  of  their  natures  by  music,  dramatic 
representation,  and  rhetorical  contests,  which  might  be  styled 
word-games.  The  very  fact  that  some  games  played  in  Greece 
and  Rome  are  played  by  our  children,  in  an  almost  unchanged 
form,  shows  that  there  is  something  universal  and  enduring  in 
their  nature.  Their  popularity  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  rudely  descriptive  of  the  doings  of  men  and  women  in 
all  times. 

All  games  of  mastery  and  skill  depend  for  their  interest  upon 
the  original  feeling  of  emulation  which  caused  one  portion  of  hu- 
manity to  outstrip  another  in  the  race  of  civilization. 

More  dramatic  games  (often  accompanied  by  doggerel,  and  a 
monotonous  rhythm),  represent  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  mankind  in  general ;  as  "  playing  house,"  "  school," 
^  church  " ;  and  the  innumerable  games  representing  a  rough  sort 
of  courtship,  which  is  generally  coeval  in  development  with  the 
time  when  a  wife  was  won  by  audacious  bravery,  and  kept  by  the 
strong  arm ! 

Most  people  who  have  at  all  studied  the  subject  will  allow  that 
these  street-games  are  hardly  elevating  in  tendency,  to  say  the 
least.  Froebel  realized  the  enduring  elements  in  them,  and 
taught  his  pupils  a  series  of  games,  absolutely  true  to  nature  ; 
but  avoiding  such  motifs  as  were  not  suitable  to  the  age  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  children.  By  these  games  they  were  to  be  led 
to  study  the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  living  tilings  in  them,  and 
thus  the  beginning  of  all  scientific  study  by  interested  observation 
could  be  easily  made.  In  all,  the  course  was  to  be,  from  the  con- 
trasts to  their  connection,  from  disconnected  parts  to  a  harmon- 
ious whole. 

In  the  Kindergarten  Games  the  children  are  their  own  mate- 
rial,—  personating  birds,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.,  but  in  the  work 
at  the  tables,  they  have  material  given  them  to  be  placed  in 
orderly  ways,  or  transformed  in  accordance  with  the  idea  which 
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they  are  struggling  to  express,  —  to  make  visible  to  others.  As 
gesture  comes  before  words,  so  doing  is  easier  to  an  undeveloped 
mind  than  to  express  in  language  what  it  has  done.  Still,  by  this 
very  doing,  there  dawns  a  clearer  idea  of  that  which  is  waiting  for 
verbal  expression.  Here  again  Froebel  followed  "the  order  and 
course  of  Nature." 

In  the  choice  of  the  play-materials,  too,  Froebel  has  selected 
types  of  Form,  as  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder ;  and  types  of  Color, 
as  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  orange,  violet.  The  number  of  arti- 
cles given  to  the  child  at  one  time  is  limited,  so  that  the  possibil- 
ties  of  simple  objects  in  small  quantities  may  be  fully  brought  out 
before  the  greater  number  of  objects  increases  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  presented  for  the  child's  solution. 

Froel^el's  great  aim  was  to  give  the  child  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  formation  of  clear  fundamental  conceptions  in  every  sphere 
of  attainment,  —  to  lay  the  foundation  firm  and  true  ;  for  he  had 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  after-building  if  the  first  stones  were 
laid  in  the  steady  light  of  truth  and  right. 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  race,  men  learned  first  the  facts  of  form, 
■color,  time,  number,  space,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
^systematize  and  arrange  these  facts  in  scientific  order.  Educators, 
then,  must  take  *'  the  order  and  course  of  Nature  "  for  their  guide ; 
and  follow  her  in  this  also. 

And  the  evolution  of  the  Kindergarten  is  not  complete ;  nor 
will  it  be,  until  a  generation  of  children  can  enter  the  kindergar- 
ten, passing  in  due  time  to  the  Primary  School,  the  Grammar 
School,  the  High  School,  and  the  Univei*sity,  without  once  break- 
ing the  orderly  sequence  of  their  development.  Through  self- 
activity,  guided  into  the  right  paths  of  action,  with  recognition  of 
the  wonderful  harmony  underlying  all  possible  objects  of  knowl- 
edge, tlie  great  Law  which  proves  to  us  how  "  All  things  work 
together  for  good  "  even  through  seeming  discord  and  strife. 


In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrought  — 

Silently  builded,  thought  on  thought, 

Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky  ; 

And  like  a  citadel  with  towers, 

The  soul,  with  her  subservient  powers, 

Is  strengthened  silently. 

—  Anon. 
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OUTLINE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HISTORY. 

AS     USED    IN     THE    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS,     PENTWATER,     MICH. 
BY  STUART  MAC  KIBBIN,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

THE  Pentwater  School  is  organized  in  three  departments: 
Primary,  lii-st  four  grades  or  years;  Grammar,  second  four 
grades ;  and  High  School,  or  last  three  grades.  The  grades  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  lowest,  No.  1,  to  highest.  Five  and 
one-half,  the  average  year  of  entering  school,  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  grade  will  give  about  the  average  age  of  any  grade. 

History  is  taught  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
grades,  and  an  optional  course  in  English  History  is  offered  in  the 
tenth  grade.  As  soon  as  the  high  school  is  developed  sufficiently 
for  a  four  years'  course,  optional  courses  in  Greek  and  Itoman 
History  will  be  offered  in  the  tenth,  English  History  in  the  eleventh, 
and  the  present  eleventh  grade  course  will  be  required  in  the  new 
twelfth  grade. 

I. 

The  sixth  grade  studies  United  States  History,  reciting  twice  a 
week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday ;  length  of  recitation,  thirty-five 
minutes  ;  seventy  minutes  per  week,  out  of  a  total  recitation  time 
of  eight  hundred  thirty-five  minutes ;  a  totiil  of  seventy-eight 
recitations  during  the  year. 

The  course  is  a  study  of  the  biographies  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans. Such  biographies  are  chosen,  in  such  order,  and  such  matter 
presented  as  to  give  as  complete  an  elementary  view  of  National 
History  as  possible.  The  scholars  learn  about  men  of  whom  many 
have  heard,  when  they  lived,  what  they  did,  also  some  of  the  more 
important  events  and  their  dates. 

The  average  child  has  no  innate  dislike  for  History.  The 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  subject  matter  usually  tiiught,  wholly 
uusuited  to  his  mental  development,  creates  an  artificial  dislike 
for  the  study.  The  child,  from  the  time  he  first  is  able  to  under- 
stand discourse,  delights  in  stories  ;  but  no  story  is  interesting 
unless  centered  around  an  acting  person,  the  hero  or  victim  of  the 
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narrative.  At  first  the  emotion  of  sympathy  is  easiest  aroused^ 
later,  the  child  admires  acts  of  personal  achievement  and  success^ 
and  cannot  read  or  hear  enough  of  the  deeds  of  adventurers^ 
explorers,  and  soldiers.  Tlie  reading  of  trash  is  in  obedience  to 
this  law  of  childhood  ;  a  law  the  writers  of  juvenile  literature  and 
educators  of  childhood  largely  disregard. 

It  is  intended  in  this  grade  to  take  advantage  of  this  law. 
Incidents  and  facts,  historically  of  no  value,  but  of  interest  to  a  child, 
are  read  or  related  in  the  class.  The  lives  of  most  of  the  actors 
in  our  Colonial  History  are  made  up  of  adventures  and  exploits, 
and  may  be  made  as  interesting  to  a  boy  as  an  "  Indian  Story," 
and  much  history  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  Not  only  are  these 
stories  related  in  the  History  class,  but  the  stories  read  in  the 
Language  class  for  reproduction  are  largely  concerning  the  charac^ 
t^rs  studied. 

This  year  the  following  are  the  principal  biographies  studied  r 
Columbus,  De  Soto,  Cortez,  Pere  Marquette,  who  was  buried  but 
twelve  miles  from  Pentwater,  Hudson,  The  Cabots,  Capt.  John 
Smith,  Miles  Standish,  including  some  account  of  the  Puritans, 
King  Philip,  Roger  Williams,  John  Harvard  and  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  Lord  Baltimore,  Penn,  Mather  and  the  Salem 
Witchcraft,  Putnam,  including  the  wolf  story,  Washington,  includ- 
ing French  and  Indian  war  and  Revolution,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Robert  Morris,  Benedict  Arnold,  Hamilton,  Boone,  Lafayette^ 
Jefferson,  Fulton,  Harrison,  Jackson,  with  two  latter  war  of  1812^ 
Clay,  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun,  Scott  and  Mexican 
war,  Jefferson  Davis,  Lincoln,  not  excepting  almanac  story,  Grant, 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Lewis  Cass,  General  Custer,  and  Zach. 
Chandler,  the  last  three  being  Michigan  men.  Others  are  intro- 
duced as  circumstances  may  require.  Also  names  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  year  of  inauguration  is  learned.  Probably  objection 
will  be  made  to  the  above  list  because  it  contains  no  names  of 
literary  men.  Experience  has  proven  that  however  proper  it  may 
be  theoretically  to  teach  of  such  men,  it  is  useless,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  to  try  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  biography 
to  interest  a  sixth  grade  scholar. 

The  superintendent  furnishes  the  teacher  a  schedule  pf  the 
biographies  to  be  studied,  the  number  of  recitations  to  be  given 
about  each,  varying  with  the  impoitance  of  the  person,  and  the 
points  to  be  emphasized  in  each  lesson.     The  teacher  then  writes. 
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a  short  biography  of  the  person,  in  plain,  simple  language.  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  the  next  day's  lesson  is  dictated  to  the  class. 
If  more  than  one  day  is  to  be  given  to  a  biography,  only  the  part 
to  be  recited  the  next  lesson  is  to  be  dictated.  At  first  this  sketch 
was  written  on  the  blackboard  and  copied  by  the  scholars,  but  the 
dictation  method  is  believed  to  be  preferable,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage exercise  it  affords.  The  teacher,  when  the  dictation 
is  completed,  reads  the  exercise  over  with  the  class,  explaining 
and  illustrating  and  making  sure  that  what  has  been  dictated  is 
understood.  The  lesson  is  then  copied  with  pen  and  ink  and  pre- 
served ;  the  teacher  taking  pains  to  see  that  it  is  written  correctly. 
This  dictation  is  usually  committed  to  memory.  The  next  day 
at  recitation  the  teacher  sends  a  part  of  the  class  to  the  board  to 
write  sketches  in  review,  or  to  draw  maps,  a  part  write  on  their 
slates.  Individual  scholars  are  called  on  to  recite  the  day's  lesson, 
and  are  thoroughly  questioned  to  make  sure  they  understand. 
Questions  are  asked  which  require  thinking  to  answer,  and  very 
often  such  questions  are  left  over  till  the  next  recitation.  The 
class  recites  the  lesson  in  concert.  The  teacher  then,  by  question- 
ing, leads  the  class  to  see  what  in  the  lesson  is  important  and 
should  be  remembered  if  everything  else  is  forgotten.  This  sum- 
mary is  written  in  the  notebooks  at  the  close  of  each  biography 
and  used  for  review.  By  this  exercise  the  scholars  are  taught  to 
summarize  what  they  read,  and  the  discipline  proves  valuable 
in  other  studies,  notably  geography.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  verj'^ 
many  of  the  scholars  are  able  to  summarize  without  assistance,. 
and  commit  only  a  summaiy  giving  the  biography  in  their  own 
language. 

The  teacher  also  gives  a  part  of  each  recitation  to  such  miscella- 
neous work  as  she  may  judge  of  interest,  descriptions  of  old  man- 
ners, arms  and  costumes,  modes  of  travel,  customs,  places,  etc. 
Whenever  necessary,  maps  are  drawn  ;  at  first  these  are  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupil ;  later, 
the  pupils  draw  their  own  maps  in  outline,  the  route  or  whatever 
it  may  be  intended  to  illustrate  being  filled  in  from  dictation. 
The  instruction  in  geography  is  based  on  map  drawing.  Written 
examinations  are  held  in  history  the  same  as  the  other  studies  of 
the  grade. 

II. 

The  seventh  grade  recites  in  United  States  History,  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  alternating  with  the  sixth  grade.     Events  or 
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periods  are  studied,  and  individuals  are  considered  only  as  actors 
in  these  events,  it  being  assumed  that  the  scholars  know  who  these 
individuals  are,  but  there  is  considerable  brushing  up  of  biographi- 
cal knowledge  by  means  of  sixth  grade  summaries.  Such  topics 
as,  The  Discovery  of  America,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Settlement 
of  each  Colony,  and  History  of  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  Canada,  the  Colonial  wars  and  Revolu- 
tion, by  campaigns  as  parts  of  a  whole,  are  treated  in  this  grade 
in  the  same  manner  as  biographies  in  the  sixth  grade. 

These  two  grades  are  seated  in  the  same  room  and  recite  to  the 
^ame  history  teacher.  The  time  of  recitation,  Friday,  is  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  is 
determined  wholly  by  circumstances  ;  the  work  of  the  two  grades 
is  kept  as  nearly  parallel,  and  a  very  profitable  exercise  for  both 
grades  is  a  review  of  biographies  by  summaries. 

In  connection  with  geography  this  grade  receives  some  inciden- 
tal historical  teaching.  Seven  of  the  ten  months  of  the  year  are 
^iven  to  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state  and  United  States, 
the  states  being  studied  in  detail.  In  connection  with  each  state, 
mention  is  made  of  a  few  of  tlie  noted  men  of  that  state,  and 
attention  is  called  to  places  of  historical  note. 

In  the  language  classes  much  attention  is  given  to  the  repro- 
duction of  stories  read  by  the  class  as  an  exercise  in  composition. 
An  average  of  one  exercise  a  week  is  given  in  the  reproduction  of 
some  historical  narrative. 

The  reading  classes  can  also  be  made  auxiliary  to  this  history 
work,  and  still  fulfil  their  function  as  reading  classes,  but  this 
course  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  It  is  expected  that  by  next 
year  at  least  a  third  of  the  reading  will  be  auxiliary  to  history. 

III. 

The  eighth  gmde  studies  United  States  History,  recites  daily 
throughout  the  year,  and  uses  a  textbook.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion combines  a  study  both  of  biography  and  events.  Lessons  are 
assigned  according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  by  pages  in  the 
textbook,  sometimes  by  general  subjects  or  topics  which  the 
teacher  outlines  for  the  scholars,  or  they  outline  under  her  guid- 
ance, sometimes,  thougli  rarely,  a  topic  is  given  and  the  scholars 
allowed  to  study  it  without  guidance  ;  this  is  done  more  for  disci- 
pline in  study  than  results  in  recitation.     The  grade  also  studies 
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English  composition,  Chittenden's  Manual  being  used.     The  work 
is  found  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  history. 

The  first  few  weeks  more  attention  is  given  to  teaching  the 
scholars  how  to  study  history  from  books  than  to  studying  it. 
The  lessons  are  read  over  carefully  by  teacher  and  scholars,  they 
reproducing,  orally  and  written,  and  summarized  for  memorizing; 
these  summaries  being  preserved,  the  scholars  are  gradually  left  to 
make  their  own  summaries.  A  number  of  school  histories,  other 
than  those  used  in  the  class  are  on  the  teacher's  desk,  with  atlases 
and  what  miscellaneous  works  can  be  collected,  and  the  scholars 
are  encouraged  to  use  •them.  They  are  given  references  to  the 
books,  not  turned  loose,  and  are  expected  to  look  up  these  refer- 
ences and  recite  on  them.  Occasionally  matter  is  dictated  to  the 
class  by  the  teacher.  They  are  also  taught  how  to  use  an  index 
and  look  up  information  when  no  references  are  given.  Tliis  ref- 
erence work  is  of  especial  value  in  the  study  of  biography,  the 
scholars  being  required  to  write  biographical  sketches  from  material 
drawn  from  several  sources.  Maps  are  drawn  to  illustrate  military 
campaigns,  explorations  and  discoveries,  routes  of  travel,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United  States.  These  maps  are 
not  copied,  except  that  the  outlines  may  be  copied,  but  the  details 
are  drawn,  at  first  from  dictation,  but  they  are  taught  to  draw  the 
maps  from  the  information  given  in  their  histories. 

A  short  sketch  of  State  History  and  an  outline  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  more  important  provis- 
ions of  the  constitution  completes  the  year. 

IV. 

The  ninth  grade  studies  General  or  World's  History,  recites 
three  times  a  week  during  the  year,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  being 
used  for  various  purposes,  to  read  maps,  finish  the  regular  recita- 
tions, review,  or  study,  and  receive  individual  assistance.  The 
scholars  provide  themselves  with  textbooks,  but  they  are  expected 
to  get  their  information  by  research,  and  not  by  studying  a  text- 
book. They  keep  notebooks  and  are  required  to  take  notes  of 
what  they  read,  and  what  is  recited  in  the  class,  and  receive 
a  credit  for  these  notebooks  on  their  final  examination. 

The  method  consists  of  the  statement  of  a  subject  or  topic,  it  is 
outlined  and  references  given  for  each  subdivision  ;  generally 
references  are  given  by  book  and  page,  to  save  the  scholar's  time. 
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Allen's  Historical  Outlines,  the  tables  in  Sheldon's  General  His- 
tory, and  the  outlines  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  accompanying  it 
are  very  valuable  aids  for  the  teacher  in  this  work.  Sometimes 
the  scholars  are  expected  to  look  up  all  the  references,  again,  the 
references  are  divided  among  the  scholars.  A  good  plan  is  to 
divide  the  class  into  sections  of  three  to  five,  giving  each  section 
a  topic.  This  section,  or  committee,  as  some  of  the  scholars  call 
it,  chooses  a  leader  or  chairman ;  the  topic  is  subdivided  among 
the  individuals ;  each  individual  makes  a  report  to  his  committee^ 
who  discuss,  revise,  and  correct  it,  and  embody  the  individual 
reports  in  a  committee  report  to  the  class  ;  the  report  is  then  dis- 
cussed by  the  class,  the  teacher  finally  settling  disputed  questions, 
if  possible.     This  work  takes  considerable  time,  but  it  pays. 

When  topics  are  divided  among  the  members  of  the  class,  each 
scholar  is  expected  to  prepare  thoroughly  on  his  own,  and  get 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  topics  of  the  others  from  his  textbook. 
These  topics  are  assigned  from  a  day  to  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
even  a  month  before  needed ;  but  when  assigned,  a  definite  day 
is  fixed  for  the  report,  at  which  time  the  scholar  is  required 
to  submit  his  report,  either  in  writing  or  orally  from  notes  as 
a  lecture.  He  is  teacher  for  the  time ;  he  is  expected  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  class,  explain  his  statements,  state  his  authori- 
ties, and  defend  his  conclusions.  The  scholars  summarize  this 
report  and  preserve  in  their  notebooks,  the  individual  investiga- 
tions of  each  becoming  the  property  of  all. 

Each  term  an  essay  is  written  by  each  member  of  the  class 
on  some  subject,  chosen  by  himself,  relating  to  the  term's  work 
in  History.  Ample  time  is  given,  and  subjects  are  chosen  which 
require  research.  These  essays  are  corrected,  read  in  class,  and 
credited  on  the  term's  examination  in  English. 

While  studying  the  history  of  a  country,  each  scholar  makes 
a  list  of  books  relating  to  its  history.  These  are  classified,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  scholar  has  a  very  good  bibliog- 
raphy of  history.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  biography, 
especially  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

V. 

The  history  work  of  the  school  culminates  in  the  eleventh 
grade  in  the  historical  study  of  our  Government. 

This  course  begins  with  an  account  of  early  Germanic  institu- 
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tions,  the  transplanting  of  these  to  Britain,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Constitution ;  the  Federal  System,  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the 
effect  on  English  Laws  ;  the  Petition  of  Right,  Act  of  Right,  Act 
of  Settlement,  etc.,  a  brief  summary  of  English  Constitutional 
History  to  the  American  Revolution.  Then  is  given  an  outline 
of  English  Law,  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Realm, 
Colonial  Law  and  Policy,  Rights  of  Persons,  Law  of  Property, 
Wrongs  and  their  Remedies,  outlines  being  furnished  and  Black- 
stone  used  for  reference. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  then  studied  clause  by 
clause ;  the  evidence  collected  to  prove  the  several  indictments 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  it  is  also  shown  wherein  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  were  violated.  This  requires  some  knowledge  of  the 
colonies,  their  governments,  the  historical  development  of  those 
governments,  and  usually  results  in  a  review  of  Colonial  History. 

The  Nation  is  considered  as  beginning  July  4,  1776,  and  gov- 
erned successively  by  the  Revolutionary  Continental  Congress, 
the  Congress  under  the  confederation,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution.  These  governments,  their  powers, 
and  their  acts  are  successively  studied.  The  Constitution  as 
adopted,  a  purely  Revolutionary  measure,  is  then  studied,  and 
the  changes  in  the  governments  of  the  individual  states  caused 
by  the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Constitution  in  History,  or  it  might 
be  termed  the  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  Constitu- 
tional period.  The  constitutional  questions,  amendments,  the  acts 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  contests  between  Federal  and 
State  authority  are  studied  in  chronological  order.  Committee 
work  is  done,  individual  topics  are  assigned,  and  essays  written 
as  in  the  ninth  grade,  such  topics  as.  Tariff  Legislation,  Banking, 
New  States,  The  Currency,  Reconstruction  Acts,  Impeachments, 
The  Public  Domain,  The  Supreme  Court,  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law,  Trusts,  were  assigned. 

The  class  in  completion  reviews  the  Constitution.  Three  recita- 
tions per  week  are  given  during  the  Spring  term  to  State,  Local 
and  School  Government,  as  a  separate  exercise. 

No  textbooks  are  used,  though  some  of  the  class  had  "  John- 
son's American  Politics,"  and  found  the  work  very  valuable.  The 
following  works  can  be  had  for  reference :  Greene's  English 
People,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  and  Court,    History  of  England, 
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Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Von  Hoist's  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States,  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View, 
Blaine's  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  Greeley's  American  Conflict, 
Poore's  Reminiscences,  several  volumes  American  Statesmen 
series,  The  American  Encyclopaedia,  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
Cooley's  Constitutional  Law  and  Limitations,  Statutes  of  State 
and  United  States,  and  Law  Glossary. 

The  grade  also  studies  American  Literature,  thus  tracing  the 
literary  development  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  literature  studied 
as  Webster's  speeches,  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration,  add 
to  the  work  in  History. 

VL 

•  This  course  of  historical  study  which  has  been  outlined  is  a 
growth ;  parts  were  adopted  at  a  time,  till  after  several  years 
of  experiment  it  has  taken  its  present  form.  Some  account  of  its 
growth  and  the  development  of  the  methods  may  be  not  without 
interest. 

First,  History  was  transferred  to  the  eighth  grade  with  the 
intention  of  lowering  to  the  seventh  grade,  but  this  was  found 
impossible,  so  it  has  remained  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  eleventh 
grade  course  was  adopted  and  taught  by  the  above  method.  The 
work  of  the  ninth  grade  was  very  unsatisfactory,  though  probably 
as  good  as  history  classes  average.  It  was  suggested  to  try  the 
same  method  with  this  gmde  in  History  as  had  been  used  with  the 
eleventh  grade  in  Civil  Government.  To  this  it  was  objected 
that  the  scholars  were  too  young,  that  it  would  draw  too  much 
of  their  time  from  other  studies,  etc.,  but  it  was  decided  to  try  it. 
The  great  obstacle  was,  there  was  no  library.  A  few  volumes 
could  be  gotten  from  the  township  library,  but  very  few.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  appeal  to  individuals  owning  books.  This  was 
done,  and  a  list  of  three  or  four  hundred  books  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  class,  including  four  encyclopaedias.  Only  such  books  as 
were  needed  were  brought  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  returned 
as  soon  as  used.  Encyclopaedias  were  left  at  the  houses  and  con- 
sulted there. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  Aryans,  the  class  began  Egypt,  and 
studied  it  twelve  .  weeks,  a  disproportionate  length  of  time  for  a 
high  school,  but  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  that  the  scholars 
be  taught  how   to  study   history.     Rawlinson's   Egypt,   Rollin's 
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Ancient  History,  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cnstoms,  Draper's 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  geographies,  atlases,  etc.,  and 
a  classical  dictionary  were  used  for  reference.  The  time  was  well 
expended,  for  the  class  progressed  very  rapidly  afterwards,  and 
Ls  now  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  far  as  work  is  con- 
cerned. Not  only  did  it  not  interfere  with  their  other  studies, 
but  they  never  before  did  as  good  work  in  them.  There  was  a 
genuine  revival  in  the  class,  which  has  continued  to  the  present. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  first  term's  work  was  the  fine 
series  of  essays  written  by  the  class.  It  was  purely  voluntary 
and  without  any  suggestion  or  command  from  the  teacher.  They 
even  volunteered  to  write  the  ^essays,  and  took  great  interest  in 
their  preparation.  The  essay  work  became  thus  accidentally 
a  regular  feature  of  the  method. 

The  course  was  adopted  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  aid  the  eighth  grade  in  its  formal  course  in 
history.  As  to  the  result  it  cannot  be  stated  as  yet,  except  that 
it  has  stimulated  considerable  reading  of  history  among  the  schol- 
ars of  these  grades. 


[  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Japan,  Oct.  18, 1889.  On  the  night  be 
fore  his  departure  he  was  entertained  by  the  Howard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  where  he 
read  this  sonnet :] 

A  FAREWELL. 

America !  at  this  thy  Golden  Gate, 

New-travelled  from  th}'  green  Atlantic  coves, 
Parting  —  1  make  m}^  reverence  !     It  behooves 

With  backward  steps  to  quit  a  queen  in  state. 

Land  !  of  all  lands  most  fair  and  free  and  great — 
Of  countless  Kindred  lips,  wherefrom  I  heard 

Sweet  speech  of  Shakespeare  —  Keep  it  consecrate 
For  noble  uses  !     Land  of  Freedom's  Bird, 
Fearless  and  proud !     So  let  him  soar,  that  stirred 

By  generous  joy,  all  men  may  learn  of  thee 
A  larger  life  ;  and  Europe,  undeterred 

By  ancient  wrecks,  dare  also  to  be  free 

Body  and  Soul  —  seeing  thine  Eagle  gaze 

Undazzled  upon  Freedom's  Sun,  full-blaze ! 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 
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II. 

THE  land  endowments  bestowed  by  Congress  upon  the  schools 
of  the  West  stimulated  several  of  the  old  states  to  form  school 
funds,  by  dedicating  to  them  public  lands  and  other  state  property 
or  revenues.  Connecticut  was  the  first  so  to  act.  Her  public 
schools  date  from  the  earliest  times.  At  the  very  time  that  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  thanked  God  that  Virginia  had  no  printing 
and  no  public  schools,  and  prayed  that  she  might  not  have  them 
for  one  hundred  years,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  said,  "  One- 
fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out  in  maintain- 
ing free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  State,  in  1795,  dedicated  the  proceeds  of  her  West- 
ern lands,  sold  the  next  year  for  $1,200,000,  to  the  use  of  schools. 
And  in  the  constitution  that  took  the  place  of  the  Charter  in  1818, 
besides  confirming  the  charter  of  Yale  College,  she  declared  that 
this  fund  should  be  perpetual,  "  the  interest  to  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public  or  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
the  people  thereof."  In  1855,  ability  to  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  was  made  a  constitutional  qualification  of  an  elector- 
The  example  of  Connecticut  was  followed  by  New  York.  Tha* 
State  initiated  a  school  system  in  1795,  and  a  school  fund  in  1805* 
Still  the  Constitution  of  1821  did  no  more  than  declare  :  — 

^^  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belon^in^  to  this  State,  except  sach  parts  thereof 
as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  sold,  or  disposed  of,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
common  schools.'^ 

Nor  in  1842  could  the  friends  of  popular  education,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  secure  more  than  this  provision,  which  still  stands 
intact :  — 

"  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  capital  of  the  literature  fund, 
and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectively  pre- 
served inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  common  schools;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature 
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twad  shun  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies ;  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  of 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common-school  f  und.*^ 

The  Literature  Fund,  by  the  way,  originated  in  a  series  of  lot- 
teries drawn  in  1801-1821.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  funds  employed  in  erecting  the  first  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington were  obtained  by  means  of  Federal  lotteries. 

The  only  constitutional  provision  relating  to  schools  that  Dela- 
ware has  ever  had,  is  the  declaration  of  1831  that  the  legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  *'  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  arts 
and  sciences."  This  is  the  most  meagre  recognition  of  schools 
found  in  the  constitution  of  any  state. 

Rhode  Island  was  even  better  contented  with  her  colonial  char- 
ter than  Connecticut.  But  when  the  change  came  in  1842  she  did 
not  overlook  schools.  It  was  made  "  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which 
they  may  think  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  education." 

New  Jersey  took  some  short  steps  towards  forming  a  school  fund 
in  1816,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  education  was  admitted  to 
her  constitution.  Then  the  state  said  this  fund  should  **  be  se- 
curely invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,"  and  that  the  income, 
except  so  much  as  may  be  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increase 
of  the  capital,  should  be  "  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
public  schools,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  state." 
Nothing  has  since  been  added  to  or  taken  from  this  requirement. 

Before  going  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some  forces 
that  have  greatly  expanded  the  educational  provisions  of  our  fun- 
damental laws.  About  1835  there  began  a  remarkable  growth  of 
interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  schools.  The 
decade  1835  - 1845  witnessed  an  educational  revival  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  That  decade  saw  the  first  Ameri- 
can normal  school  founded,  the  first  teachers'  institute  held,  the 
first  school  libraries  created,  and  the  first  direct  educational  con- 
tact with  the  schools  of  Germanv  established  The  state  universi- 
ties  began  to  assume  definite  form,  and  to  exercise  an  appreciable 
influence.  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence  as  a  political  philosopher  also 
culminated.  Faith  in  the  sovereign  people  now  touched  its  maxi- 
mum ;  faith  in  legislators,  executive  officers,  and  judges  tended  to 
ita  minimum.     Experience  had  revealed  unexpected  evils  in  the 
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working  of  the  old  state  governments.  Henceforth  governmental 
powers  and  functions  are  defined  in  the  state  constitutions  with 
new  fullness  and  particularity.  Legislation  finds  its  way  into  the 
fimdamental  law.  The  public  schools  were  becoming  influential ; 
their  large  revenues  were  an  object  of  envy  to  the  managers  of 
schools  not  public ;  while  the  Catholic  Church,  the  church  most 
interested  in  a  diversion  of  school  funds,  attained  to  large  political 
influence.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  closely  protecting  the  school 
endowments  and  revenues  against  sectarian  encroachments.  By 
and  by  the  race  question  on  the  Pacific  Slope  and  in  the  South 
aided  in  swelling  the  volume  of  constitutional  school  provisions. 
Quickening  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  masses  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  cities,  have 
sometimes  led  to  placing  compulsory  education  in  the  organic  law. 
Socialism,  combined,  no  doubt,  with  fear  of  the  publishing  inter- 
est, has  committed  California  to  State  publication  of  the  textbooks 
used  in  the  public  schools.  The  woman  question  has  made  its 
imprint  on  the  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  California.  The 
first  of  these  states  provides  that  women  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or 
management  under  the  school  laws  of  that  state.  California  de- 
clares :  *'  No  person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  the  univei-sity  on  account  of  sex."  Finally, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870, 
which,  proving,  as  was  at  the  time  thought,  the  superiority  of  the 
trained  man  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  gave  education  in  the 
United  States  a  distinct  impulse.  Together  with  the  Civil  War, 
that  will  soon  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  these,  we  conceive, 
are  the  main  influences  that  have  caused  many  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  states  to  insert  in  their  constitutions  educational  articles 
as  extended  as  the  school  laws  of  the  New  England  states  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Whole  educational  systems  are  found  in  outline  ;  state 
and  county  boards  of  education,  state  and  county  superintendence 
of  schools,  primarj^  schools,  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  univei-sities  and  agricultural  colleges,  the  management  of 
school  lands  and  school  funds,  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
school  taxes,  and  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year.  In  several 
instances,  two  full  pages  of  Poore's  "  Charters  and  Constitutions  " 
are  occupied.  New  England,  the  Old  Middle  States,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  some  other  states  have  not  fallen  into  this  current.     But 
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even  the  Constitutional  Conventions  that  have  refrained  from 
legislation  in  relation  to  schools,  have  often  spoken  a  firmer  voice 
than  before.  Indefiniteness  makes  room  for  clearness,  and  per- 
mission gives  way  to  command. 

It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  summarize  the  educational 
articles  that  reflect  the  new  tendencies.  A  feature  or  two  in  each 
case  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Ohio,  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  was  the  first  state  to  guard  her 
school  funds  against  sectarian  attacks.  "No  religious  or  other 
sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  rights  or  control  of  any 
part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  state."  Michigan  has  made  the 
president  of  her  State  University  a  constitutional  oflScer.  Michi- 
gan has  also  fixed  the  salary  of  her  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structions at  $1,000,  as  Wisconsin  has  fixed  the  maximum  salary 
of  hers  at  $1,200.  Iowa  has  committed  unusual  powers  to  her 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  as  in 
New  England,  is  the  chief  executive  school  officer  of  the  state. 
Minnesota  and  Oregon,  committing  school  legislation  to  their  legis- 
latures, have  contented  themselves  with  a  minimum  of  constitu- 
tional provisions.  No  other  state  ever  framed  so  many  constitu- 
tions in  the  same  time  as  Kansas  ;  four  in  four  years.  Nor  did  she 
forget  an  adequate  school  system  in  any  one  of  them,  not  even  the 
one  that  bears  the  name  of  "  Lecompton."  Nebraska  well  illustrates 
a  strong  tendency  seen  in  many  states  to  augment  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  also  to  increase  the  annual  school  revenues.  The 
first  includes :  The  per  centum  on  public  lands  sold  granted  to  the 
state ;  the  proceeds  of  sections  16  and  36  ;  the  proceeds  of  lands 
granted  to  the  state,  the  objects  of  which  have  not  been  defined 
(as  swamp  and  salt  lands,  the  500,000  acres  granted  under  the  law 
of  1841) ;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  coming  to  the  state  by 
escheat  or  forfeiture  ;  also  certain  moneys,  stocks,  and  bonds  de- 
voted to  that  purpose  by  the  state.  Then,  besides  school  taxes,  all 
fines,  penalties,  and  license-moneys  arising  under  general  laws  or 
local  ordinances  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
schools. 

The  provisions  of  the  Colorado  article,  which  is  very  extended, 
in  regard  to  the  diversion  of  state  funds  to  church  schools,  to  the 
teaching  of  sectarian  doctrines  in  the  schools,  and  the  non-require- 
ment of  religious  tests  in  pupils  and  teachers,  are  very  stringent. 
Here,  too,  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  American  common  school 
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•appears  in  its  full  strength.  ^^  Nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classi- 
fication of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color."  The 
Constitution  of  Nevada  is  the  only  one  that  requires  any  professor 
or  teacher  in  the  state  schools,  of  any  grade,  to  take  an  oath  that 
he  will  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitutions  and  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  that  he 
will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same,  and  that, 
«ince  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  has  not  been  concerned 
in  any  duel,  either  as  principal  or  as  second,  and  that  he  will  not 
be  so  concerned  during  his  continuance  in  ofi&ce.  The  remarkable 
book-publication  section  is  not  the  only  mark  that  Socialism  has 
made  on  the  educational  article  of  California.  Permission  is 
granted  to  the  legislature  and  to  municipal  and  district  authorities 
to  establish  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  tech- 
nical schools ;  "  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  state 
school  fund,  and  the  state  school  tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools." 

No  other  cause  that  ever  operated  in  the  field  of  our  inquiry 
was  so  directly  potent  as  the  Civil  War.  The  North  believed  that 
the  sad  lack  of  public  schools  at  the  South  lay  near  the  root  of  the 
Rebellion ;  and  this  belief  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  Northern  school  systems  and  the  expansion  of  statute-books. 
Nothing  must  henceforth  be  left  to  the  possible  hostility  or  indif- 
ference of  legislatures,  was  the  popular  feeling.  At  the  South  the 
effect  was  far  more  striking.  The  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
Southern  states'  founding  efficient  school  systems  was  now  re- 
moved. Moreover,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  called  loudly 
for  their  education.  Nothing  more  strongly  reveals  Southern  ap- 
preciation of  the  change  that  the  war  accomplished  than  the 
promptness  with  which  those  states  have  established  schools  and 
placed  them  under  the  shields  of  their  constitutions.  Some  of 
them  even  recognized  education  in  the  constitutions  that  they 
formed  in  the  confusion  of  1865,  when  they  were  expecting  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  admitted  to  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Johnson's  reconstruction  proclamations.  Two 
series  of  facts  will  measure  the  length  of  the  stride  forward. 

Previous  to  the  war,  Virginia  had  simply  provided,  in  1861,  for 
the  application  to  free  primary  schools  of  one  equal  moiety  of  a 
capitation  tax  assessed  on  all  white  inhabitants  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  equal  to  the  tax  assessed  on  land  of  the  value 
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of  $200.  Maryland  had  been  wholly  silent  in  the  constitutions  of 
1776  and  1851.  North  Carolina  had  never  taken  a  step  beyond 
that  of  1776.  South  Carolina  had  not  mentioned  education  in  any 
one  of  her  several  constitutions.  Georgia  never  advanced  or  re-^ 
ceded  from  the  article  of  1798.  In  her  first  constitution,  framed 
in  1836,  Florida  simply  said  the  school  lands  should  be  preserved 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  their  proper  object.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  stood  by  the  standards  that 
that  they  had  raised  in  1817  and  1819.  Louisiana  in  1845,  and 
again  in  1852,  directed  her  legislature  to  establish  free  public 
schools  throughout  the  state,  and  to  provide  means  for  their  sup- 
port by  taxation  on  property  or  otherwise.  She  also  took  care  of 
the  school  lands,  of  which  she  had  been  so  regardless  in  1812. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  1836,  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  Texan  Congress,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  ta 
provide  by  law  a  general  system  of  education.  The  beginnings 
of  a  school  fund  was  also  made  before  Texas  came  into  the  Union. 
The  State  Constitution  of  1845  recognized  this  fund,  and  directed 
the  legislature  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Arkansas,  in  1836,  did  no  more  than  to  provide  for  the  school 
lands,  and  to  direct  the  application  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom 
to  their  specified  objects.  Tennessee,  in  1834,  and  Kentucky,  in 
1850,  recognized  school  funds  that  had  already  been  created,  and 
directed  the  appropriation  of  the  income  arising  therefrom  to  com- 
mon schools  forever.  Still  the  fact  is,  in  no  slave-holding  state 
did  a  system  of  free  schools  exist  in  1861. 

All  the  former  slave-holding  states  but  Delaware  and  Kentucky 
have  made  new  constitutions  since  the  war.  No  one  of  them  has. 
omitted  to  make  constitutional  provision  for  education.  Their 
educational  articles  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  latest 
Northern  constitutions.  Some  of  these  states  have  indulged  in 
constitutional  education  quite  as  freely  as  the  most  ambitious 
young  state  of  the  West.  Nor  has  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia 
failed  to  rank  herself  alongside  of  her  older  sisters.  At  the  same 
time,  study  of  these  Southern  articles  reveals  the  fact  that  these 
states  labor  under  difficulties  in  providing  school  funds.  Many  of 
them,  for  example,  levy  for  this  purpose  a  capitation  tax. 

The  educational  articles  of  the  various  states  show  not  only 
divergent  views,  but  contradictory  views.  California  has  bound 
herself  to  a  system  of  state-made  school  books.     Colorado  says. 
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*'  Neither  the  General  Assemby  nor  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  power  to  prescribe  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools."  Minnesota  has  permanently  fixed  the  State  University 
at  Minneapolis.  Iowa  has  said,  "  The  State  University  shall  be 
established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at  any  other."  Wiscon- 
sin has  directed  that  ^^  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  University,  at  or  near  the  seat  of  government, 
and  for  connecting  with  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  such  colleges 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require." 

A  more  careful  study  than  the  present  one  would  show  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  school 
lands  have  been  granted. 

Beginning  with  Ohio  iij  1802,  and  closing  with  Arkansas  in 
1836,  Section  No.  16,  in  every  township,  was  granted  to  "the 
inhabitants  of  such  townships,"  or  sometimes  simply  to  the  "  town- 
ships," "  for  the  use  of  schools."  The  later  practice,  beginning 
with  Michigan,  has  been  to  grant  the  lands  to  the  state,  for  the  use 
of  schools.  In  both  cases  the  lands  have  been  vested  in  the  state 
legislature,  in  trust  for  the  specified  object.  Evidently  the  second 
rule  is  the  more  just  and  convenient.  So  the  Indiana  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1851  merged  the  congressional  township 
funds,  together  with  certain  other  funds,  in  one  consolidated  Com- 
mon School  Fund.  The  School  Law  of  1852  directed  the  ratable 
distribution  of  the  income  of  this  consolidated  fund  among  the 
counties  and  townships.  Subsequently,  both  the  state  and  the 
National  Supreme  Courts  declared  this  provision  of  the  law  null 
and  void,  because  repugnant  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  the  leg^ 
islature  in  1855,  modified  the  law  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  township  funds.  Again,  since  1846,  Congress  has  given  Sec- 
tion 36  as  well  as  Section  16,  in  every  township,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  And  in  the  law  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  four  new 
states,  approved  Feb.  22,  1889,  South  Dakota  is  forbidden  to  sell 
her  school  lands  for  less  than  $10  an  acre. 

Touching  constitutional  provisions  for  education,  Mr.  Bryce  has 
not  written  with  the  clearness  of  perfect  knowledge.  *^  In  the  older 
Northern  constitutions,  and  in  nearly  all  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states,  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  Even  universities  are  the  object  of  popu- 
lar zeal,  though  a  zeal  not  always  according  to  knowledge.     Sev- 
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eral  Western  constitutions  direct  their  establishment  and  support 
from  public  funds  or  land  grants."^  Had  Mr.  Bryce  looked  into 
the  matter  more  carefully,  he  would  have  seen  that  every  state  has 
recognized  education  in  its  constitution,  that  the  older  Northern 
constitutions  generally  say  least  upon  the  subject,  that  the  new 
constitutions  of  the  West  and  South,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  amplest 
pi-ovisions,  and  that  every  state  west  of  Ohio,  in  fact,  that  every 
other  public-land  state,  and  some  besides,  has  based  its  university 
on  its  organic  law. 

That  popular  education  has  taken  a  powerful  hold  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  could  be  inferred  from  these  educational  articles  alone. 
There  are  few  series  of  facts  that  so  strongly  illustrate  the  growth 
of  interest  in  schools  and  the  national  faith  in  their  healing  virtue. 
Nothing  short  of  grounding  the  schools  on  the  solid  rock  of  the 
fundamental  law  satisfies  the  public  mind. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
and  quality  of  education  furnished  by  the  several  states  varies 
directly  as  the  amount  of  space  that  they  have  assigned  to  schools  in 
their  constitutions.  It  will  not  do  to  conclude  that  the  schools  of 
Nebraska  are  superior  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota  because  the  one 
stsite  has  several  times  as  much  "  education  "  in  its  constitution  as 
the  other.  The  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  together  do  not  occupy  much  more  space  in 
"  Poore  "  than  Colorado,  Nevada,  or  California  alone  ;  and  yet 
these  states  pay  annually  more  than  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  schools,  or  nearly  one-half  the  amount  paid  by 
the  whole  country.  New  York,  the  constitution  of  which  demands 
no  more  than  that  the  income  of  certain  funds  shall  be  applied 
to  education,  in  1887,  appropriated  thirteen  and  three-quarters 
millions  to  education. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  educational  articles  in  our 
•constitutions  are  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  educational  pro- 
gress. In  fact,  they  are  more  an  effect  than  a  cause.  They  are 
due  to  that  very  popular  interest  which  creates  and  sustains  the 
schools.  They  mark  how  high  the  educational  tide  has  risen. 
Still  we  owe  something  to  them,  and  possibly  a  great  deal.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much ;  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  partic- 
ular question  under  consideration.  The  public  intelligence  will  see 
that  a  system  of  public  schools  is  provided  in  any  progressive 

^  The  American  Commonwealth,  I.,  444,  N.  Y.,  1888. 
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American  state  ;  but  it  may  not  protect  the  school  funds  against 
misappropriation,  or  keep  sectarian  instruction  out  of  the  schools. 
And  yet,  the  first  constitutions  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas  did  not  secure  to  those  states  the  splendid  endowments 
that  the  bounty  of  Congress  had  given  them.  The  great  trouble 
was,  the  utter  want  of  a  publicnschool  sentiment  in  the  Southwest, 
under  the  old  rSgime.  The  American's  constitution-worship  is  a 
common-place  of  political  writers.  No  man  is  more  gifted  with 
civil  capacity  and  political  character  than  he,  and  no  man  trusta 
less  to  those  qualities.  He  always  wants  plenty  of  "  constitution." 
Still  we  cannot  contradict  Mr.  Bryce  when  he  says :  **  Although 
a  constitution  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the  state> 
one  must  not  conclude  that  its  provisions  are  any  better  observed 
and  enforced  than  those  of  an  ordinary  statute." 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  constitutional  provisions 
concerning  education  may  be  great  evils.  Many  instances  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  they  have  greatly  injured  the  cause 
of  education.  The  constitutional  salary  of  the  Michigan  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  is  $1,000,  the  legal  salary  of  his  chief  clerk 
is  #1,800  ;  a  state  of  things  difficult  to  remedy,  but  one  that  has  already 
led  to  a  serious  scandal.  It  is  admitted  that  the  California  section 
in  regard  to  the  publication  of  textbooks  has  given  the  state 
inferior  books.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  limitation  of  the 
state  school  fund  and  the  state  school  tax  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  thus  making  secondary  education 
a  matter  of  local  charge,  will,  in  the  long  run,  work  harm.^  Such 
provisions  can  be  readily  changed  whenever  public  sentiment 
demands  change,  if  they  are  *a  part  of  the  state  school  law  ;  but 
to  get  them  out  of  the  state  constitution  will  prove  next  thing 
to  an  impossibility.  The  Constitution  of  California  furnishes  yet 
another  illustration  of  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  this  source. 
It  provides  that  the  university  "  shall  constitute  a  public  trust, 
and  its  organization  and  governmentshall  be  i>erpetually  continued 
in  the  form  and  character  prescribed  by  the  organic  act  creating 
the  same,  passed  March  23,  1868  (and  the  several  acts  amendatory 
thereof)."     The  university  is  already  suffering  severely  from  this 

>  President  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Caiifomia,  has  thus  expresaed  himself  on  thi» 
point:  '*The  cause  of  high  schools  was  set  back  fully  ten  years  by  the  barbarous  pro- 
vision inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  1879,  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  the  statft 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  schools  above  the  grammar  grade.  This  remarkable 
provision  has  been  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  good  education  in  Caiifomia  thaa 
anything  ever  done  in  the  State."  —  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  March,  1880, 
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crystallizatioa  of  "  its  organization  and  government,"  as  prescribed 
in  statutes  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it  will  unquestiona- 
bly suffer  still  more  severely  in  time  to  come. 

A  final  illustration  will  be  di*awn  from  the  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Doctor  Wickersham,  the  historian  of  education  in  that  state, 
supposes  that  Mr.  Pickering  and  those  who  acted  with  him  under- 
stood that  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  free 
schools,  when,  in  1789,  they  secured  the  provision  relating^ 
to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor.  However  that  may 
be,  the  provision  was  long  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  educational 
progress.  The  rich  and  the  well-to-do  were  long  left  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  the  public  schools  were  called  '*  pauper  schools."^ 
Little  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  such  a  system  is  necessa- 
rily bad.  It  is  not  until  the  public  schools  are  planted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  property  of  the  state  shall  educate  the  youth  of  the 
state,  and  all  class  distinctions  as  to  them  are  broken  down,  that 
they  command  real  respect  and  become  thoroughly  efficient. 
Pennsylvania  escaped  at  last  from  this  situation  only  by  an  ingen- 
ious legal  makeshift.  Says  the  authority  just  cited:  "When 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation established  in  1834  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  it  was  decided  in  substance  that  while  the  constitution 
imperatively  demanded  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  the 
poor  should  be  taught  gratuitously,  it  did  not  forbid  the  establish- 
ment of  those  in  which  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike  should 
be  taught."^  And  on  this  purely  negative  basis  the  school  system 
of  that  state  stood  until  the  present  constitution  provided  a  better 
one. 

Four  new  states  are  about  to  enter  the  American  Union. 
Together,  they  will  have  common-school  land  endowments  of 
about  thirteen  million  acres.  If  in  the  conventions  that  form  the 
constitutions  of  these  states,  there  shall  be  some  real  educational 
statesmen,  able  to  control  their  action,  who  will  see  that  a  few 
comprehensive  and  liberal  educational  provisions  are  introduced 
into  them,  and  that  legislation  is  left  to  the  legislatures,  the  peo- 
ple of  those  states  will  long  have  reason  for  gratitude. 

Since  this  article  was  put  in  type,  the  new  Constitutions  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  come  to  hand.  In  their  educa- 
tional articles,  they  illustrate  the  apparent  determination  of  the 

Twickenham:  History  of  Edacation  In  Pennsylvania,  259. 
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American  States  to  obliterate  the  old  time-distinctions  between 
constitutional  law  and  statute  law,  except  as  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  one  is  repealed.  The  constitution  of  the 
Northern  State  contains  two  articles  and  nineteen  sections  relating 
to  the  subject.  The  Constitution  of  the  Southern  State,  a  single 
article  of  seventeen  sections.  The  number  and  minuteness  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  school  lands  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  members  of  these  constituent  assemblies,  and  the 
people  of  the  two  states,  have  any  confidence  in  the  good  sense, 
judgment,  and  honesty  of  future  legislatures. 

The  proper  educational  section  of  South  Dakota  is  very  simple 
and  comprehensive.  After  reciting  that  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people,  it 
reads  :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all ;  and  to 
adopt  all  suitable  means  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  education."  The  six  educational  sections  of 
North  Dakota  are  much  more  specific,  providing  for  all  grades 
of  instruction  up  to  the  college,  uniformity  of  studies,  and  county 
superintendence.  Considering  the  late  tendencies,  these  sections 
cannot  fairly  be  called  legislation.  We  shall  see,  however, 
whether  their  detailed  provisions  are  more  efficient  than  the  much 
simpler  ones  of  the  sister  state. 

Anxiety  to  plant  the  state  school  system  on  the  solidest  founda- 
tion has  led,  in  North  Dakota,  to  a  constitutional  novelty.  After 
making  it  the  duty  of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools.  Sec.  147  declares :  "  This 
legislative  requirement  shall  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota."  This 
we  call  a  novelty.  At  least,  we  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  a 
constitutional  provision  making  it  impossible  for  a  state  to  change 
a  common  legislative  requirement  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  say  about  such  questions.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see 
what  the  constitutional  lawyer  will  say  to  this  new  departure. 


Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  first  be 
overcome. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF   MATHEMATICS,^ 

VIII. 

THE   POSITION   OF    GEOMETRY    IN    PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 
BY  HENRY  L.  OOAR,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

IN  these  days  of  rapid  advance  iu  all  scientific  training,  of 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  the  persistency  with  which 
one  adheres  to  the  old  paths  of  teaching  the  science  of  mathemat- 
ics, especially  in  its  elementary  branches,  seems  indeed  surprising. 
To  this  is  greatly  due,  that  we  are  developing  a  class  of  students 
who  are  not  close  mathematical  reasoners,  and  whom  it  therefore 
benefits  little,  to  devote  so  much  time  to  this  branch  of  science. 
A  glance  through  the  various  textbooks  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics, a  visit  to  many  classes  in  arithmetic,  and  geometry  or  algebra, 
cannot  but  convince  one,  that  we  have  not  brought  our  methods 
of  teaching  these  branches  into  unison  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils.  It  seems  therefore  rational  that  an  effort  in 
this  direction  should  be  made,  and  the  introduction  of  geometry 
into  primary  work,  I  believe,  will  offer  the  key  for  solving  the 
problem.  Some  suggestions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  that 
have  come  to  me  in  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  may  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  subject  and  be  of  use  to  others. 

It  was  Froebel  who  first  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  the 
early  education  of  the  child.  He  recognized  that  in  the  beginning 
of  his  mental  development  he  does  not  yet  reason,  but  simply 
gains  impressions,  that  at  first,  therefore,  the  senses  must  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  it  is  only  after  the  seventh  year,  when  the  brain 
has  begun  to  harden,  that  the  reasoning  powers  come  more  fully 
into  play.  Upon  these  facts  he  based  his  educational  work,  and 
in  his  system  of  the  kindergarten  lie  seeks  to  give  to  the  child  the 
material  by  which  his  senses  and  powers  of  observation  should 
be  educated  in  a  natural  and  rational  manner,  so  that  only  correct 
impressions  may  be  gained.  In  the  course  he  prescribes  the  child 
becomes  familiar  with  simple  geometrical  forms  and  with  simple 
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numbers.  No  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  him,  but  according 
to  his  psychical  and  physiological  development,  largely  in  well- 
ordered  play,  he  learns  to  distinguish  between  various  bodies. 
Balls,  cubes,  and  the  allied  bodies,  are  chosen,  not  without  intent^ 
for  in  these  are  demonstrated  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  relations  of  force  and  matter.  By  means  of  judicious  ques- 
tions the  child  is  led  to  notice  the  various  properties  of  these 
bodies,  he  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  he  learns  to  model  these 
bodies  in  clay,  to  divide  them  in  various  ways,  and  he  thus  obtains 
a  familiarity  with  some  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 
Though  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  definition  of  points,  lines^ 
angles,  triangles,  rectangles,  and  the  various  solids,  he  will  never- 
theless be  able  to  tell  each  of  these  at  sight,  or,  if  requested,  to 
model  them  in  clay  or  to  draw  them.  An  important  conclusion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  a  child  may  acquire  all  this 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  With  the  eighth  year,  he  no 
longer  is  content  to  simply  gain  impressions,  but  the  desire  to 
analyze  them  begins  to  manifest  itself  to  a  greater  extent:  the 
reasoning  power  asserts  itself.  It  therefore  now  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  not  simply  to  continue  to  train  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, but  to  develop  the  child's  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
reasoning  capacities  may  have  their  normal  and  natural  growth. 
The  study  of  Language  is  necessary,  to  enable  the  child  to  properly 
express  his  thoughts  in  speech  and  writing ;  other  studies  are 
necessary,  to  enrich  the  mind  with  material  for  thought ;  the  study 
of  Mathematics  is  necessary,  to  train  the  mind,  that  it  may  carry 
out  a  course  of  reasoning  logically  and  concisely,  and  may  thus 
learn  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  given  facts.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  first  requisite  to  present  this  study  logically  and  accord- 
ing to  its  natural  development,  and  at  such  a  time  when  the  child's 
mind  may  be  best  suited  to  cope  with  the  subject.  That  we  may 
best  recognize  when  these  various  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  the  scope  of  the  studies  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another. 

In  Arithmetic  we  have  to  deal  with  numbers  and  the  various 
manipulations  which  may  be  performed  with  them.  Now  the  idea 
of  number  is  inherent  in  nature,  for  wherever  we  look  about  us, 
we  see  a  multitude  of  things.  The  child  sees  one  sun,  one  moon, 
but  many  stars,  and  he  observes  a  difference  in  number ;  he  will 
play  with  one  leaf,  but  will  notice  the  many  leaves  on  a  tree. 
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Thus  he  early  learns  to  distinguish  between  one  and  many,  and 
will  soon  also  acquire  the  power  of  perceiving  that  number  may 
be  increased  and  diminished.  All  these  are,  however,  natural 
phenomena,  independent  of  any  system  of  numeration,  and  there- 
fore easy  for  the  child  to  understand.  But  the  moment  we  use 
our  numerals  and  the  decimal  system,  we  depart  from  the  natural 
to  the  invented  or  artificial.  Nevertheless  we  must  have  some 
definite  means  of  expressing  number  and  the  various  manipula- 
tions involved,  and  in  the  decimal  system  of  numerals  this  problem 
seems  to  have  been  solved  in  the  simplest  and  happiest  manner 
possible.  As  a  necessary  tool,  therefore,  the  child  must  become 
familiar  with  this,  but  he  can  and  should  be  taught  the  principles 
involved  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  in  a 
concrete  manner,  without  the  use  of  written  numerals,  and  he 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  these  principles,  before  attempt- 
ing any  written  examples.  He  must,  for  instance,  first  be  able  to 
count  six  apples  and  to  divide  them  equally  among  two  playmates, 
before  he  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  divide  the  abstract  num- 
ber 6  by  the  abstract  2 ;  for  the  latter  manipulation  in  the  abstract 
must  be  translated  into  the  former  concrete,  for  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  is  requisite.  The  first 
great  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  teaching  Arithmetic  is  then,  to 
train  the  child's  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  readily  perform  such  a  translation  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  But  greater  difficulties  arise  as  we  proceed  in  the  study 
and  come  to  long  division  and  to  fractions.  With  the  latter,  we 
meet  with  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  long  and  patient  per- 
severance and  study  are  necessary,  to  make  a  beginner  familiar  with 
them  and  at  home  with  their  use.  It  is  the  artificial  form,  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  numerator  and  denominator, 
which  causes  the  trouble.  Then  come  the  manipulations  that  are 
involved  in  various  business  transactions,  as  per  centage,  simple 
and  compound  interest,  the  various  forms  of  discount,  partial  pay- 
ments, etc.,  where  in  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
logical  reasons  for  the  rules.  And  when  we  finally  reach  the 
extraction  of  roots  and  mensuration,  does  it  not  seem  absurd 
to  think  of  teaching  these  various  manipulations,  which  involve 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  propositions  and  develop- 
ments in  Geometry  and  Algebra,  to  children  who  have  not  even 
comraeneed  the  study  of  Plane  Geometry?    Is  it,  then,  in  the  least 
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surprising  to  find,  that  after  the  minds  of  the  pupils  have  been 
stocked  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  manner,  they  should  evince 
a  dislike  for  Arithmetic  and  should  not  have  gained  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  possible  from  this  study  ?  Two  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  from  the  foregoing,  first,  that  Arithmetic  is  not  through- 
out capable  of  a  perfectly  natural  development,  and  secondly,  that 
in  many  of  its  branches  it  is  taught  at  an  age,  when  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  cannot  be  sufficiently  developed  to  cope  understand- 
ingly  with  the  subject. 

In  Geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  these  difficulties  do  not  assail 
us.  The  form  in  which  this  science  finds  expression  is  perfectly 
concrete  and  natural,  based  on  points,  lines,  angles,  triangles,  etc., 
all  of  which  occur  in  nature,  as  in  the  various  crystal  forms.  Fur- 
thermore, the  demand  made  of  the  pupils  is  simple  and  rational, 
for  they  are  to  study  the  inherent,  natural  proi)ertie8  and  relations 
of  these  figures ;  while,  finally,  we  have  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing this  study  logically,  step  by  step,  from  fundamental  principles. 
Now  if  a  child  could  in  the  kindergarten  become  acquainted  with 
the  forms  with  wliich  Geometry  deals,  it  seems  but  rational  that 
such  a  system  might  be  extended,  so  that  at  a  little  more  advanced 
age,  certainly  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  usually  done,  he  should 
be  able  to  study  to  a  greater  advantage  the  properties  of  these 
figures  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  A  child,  for  instance, 
has  become  familiar  with  triangles  and  knows  that  they  have  three 
angles.  Wherefore  should  he  not  easily  recognize  and  reason  out 
the  fact  that  the  sum  of  tliese  three  angles  is  always  equal  to  two 
right  angles  ?  Why  should  not  a  child  of  the  age,  when  he  takes 
up  the  study  of  fractions,  be  able  to  undei-stand  and  to  demonstrate 
the  above  proposition  without  any  difficulty?  I  am  confident,  and 
in  this  actual  experience  has  sustained  me,  that  a  child  can  more 
readily  understand  the  geometric  proposition,  than  the  rules  for 
multiplication,  or  division  of  fractions  by  fractions.  If  any  doubt 
this  assertion,  I  will  ask  them  to  explain  logically  and  step  by  step 
the  common  rule,  "'  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  multiply  the 
dividend  by  the  inverted  divisor."  After  they  have  carried  out 
this  explanation  carefully,  and  are  thorouglily  familiar  with  the 
reasons  for  the  rule,  let  them  present  their  course  of  reasoning 
to  a  class  of  children  of  the  age  at  which  this  is  ordinarily  taught. 
IIow  many  of  that  class,  do  you  think,  will  comprehend  them? 
I  doubt  if  any  would  be  mentally  developed  to  an  extent  which 
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would  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  same  line  of  reasoning  again. 
You  have  then,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  children  have  an  ex- 
planation forced  upon  them,  which  they  cannot  understand,  or,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  receive  no  adequate  explanation  at  all.  But 
one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  for  in  either  case  they  learn  to  carry  out 
these  manipulations  by  rote,  and  the  naturally  questioning  attitude 
of  their  minds  is  suppressed  and  stunted,  instead  of  being  increased 
and  led  into  proper  channels.  Is  it,  however,  the  end  of  education 
to  make  so  many  machines,  which  shall  be  able  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain work,  or  are  we  teachers  to  train  and  educate  the  pupils  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  to  become  reasoning  beings  and  seekers  after 
truth  ?  Would  we  ourselves,  at  our  present  stage  of  development, 
be  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  would  not  convey  anything 
definite  to  our  minds  ?  If,  for  instance,  we  should  enter  a  class  in 
Calculus  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lower  bmnches  of  Matlie- 
matics,  we  could  not  understand  the  principles  of  the  study,  and 
though  by  patient  work  we  might  learn  to  differentiate  certain 
expressions,  we  would  eminently  prefer  to  give  up  this  study  for 
the  present  and  first  to  acquire  the  necessary  preliminary  knowl- 
edge. That  is  about  the  position  in  which  all  classes  in  Arithme- 
tic are  placed  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  sub- 
jects, the  reasons  for  which  they  cannot  understand;  and,  though, 
through  the  patient  drill  of  many  years,  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
carry  out  the  various  manipulations  demanded  in  this  science,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  study  is,  to  a  great  extent,  frustrated  and  much 
valuable  time  is  spent  to  instil  these  principles,  which,  at  a  more 
advanced  age  and  after  more  preparatory  work,  could  be  taught 
in  less  time,  with  less  trouble,  and  above  all,  more  rationally. 
These  conclusions  I  had  reached  theoretically,  after  a  careful 
study  of  methods  and  textbooks  in  various  countries,  when  it 
became  my  good  fortune  to  test  them  in  practice. 

I  had  in  my  charge  a  class  of  boys,  of  the  average  age  of  twelve 
years,  many  of  whom  could  not  solve  simple  examples  in  fractions, 
and  none  of  whom  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  for  their  work. 
Feeling  confident  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adhere  to  a 
course  in  Arithmetic  with  them,  without  giving  them  something 
else  to  develop  their  reasoning  powers,  I  introduced  the  study  of 
Plane  Geometry.  About  half  of  the  weekly  allowance  of  time 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  study  and  half  to  Arithmetic.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  remarkable  to  notice  the  greater  interest  shown 
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for  Geometry  as  compared  with  that  shown  for  Arithmetic.  At 
first  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  Geometry  was  new  ;  but  as  time  went  on  and  this  inter- 
est remained  undiminished,  I  could  only  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that 
the  study  was  more  adapted  to  the  mental  development  of  the 
boys. 

But  a  second  fact  worthy  of  attention,  may  be  recorded.  This 
class  of  boys,  who  as  a  rule  were  poor  in  Arithmetic,  and  found 
great  difficulty  in  comprehending  arithmetical  reasoning,  seemed 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  study  of  Geometry.  They  followed  the 
course  of  reasoning  rationally  and  with  understanding,  they  were 
able  and  eager  to  reproduce  it,  they  would  detect  and  correct  flaws 
in  the  reasoning  of  others.  These  facts  gain  a  greater  significance 
from  the  following,  that  in  no  case  were  they  allowed  the  use  of 
textbooks.  Nor  was  the  advance  in  the  class  confined  to  those 
pupils  who  had  the  best  record  in  Arithmetic.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  l)oys  who  stood  lowest  in  Arithmetic  were  the  most 
apt  in  Geometry,  and  there  was  no  really  poor  pupil  in  the  class. 
Such  a  progress  in  the  line  of  mathematical  induction  was  not  with- 
out its  good  results,  for  as  the  reasoning  faculties  were  thus 
increased,  there  was  a  very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  class 
in  Aritlimetic. 

Another  significant  fact,  upon  which  perhaps  the  greatest 
stress  may  be  laid,  was  this  :  that  the  study  of  Geometry  seemed 
to  awaken  within  the  pupils  the  power  of  applying  material, 
already  acquired,  to  a  proper  end,  and  of  thinking  independently. 
This  should  be  the  ultimate  and  highest  aim  of  all  educational 
efforts.  One  instance  out  of  many,  as  an  example,  will  show  what 
I  mean.  Tlie  class  had  just  proved  the  proposition,  that  the  angles 
opposite  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal,  where- 
upon I  asked,  if  any  could  prove  that  all  the  angles  of  an  equilat- 
eral triangle  were  equal.  After  some  thought,  several  hands  were 
raised,  and  I  called  upon  one  of  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  to  attempt  the  proof.  He  promptly  responded,  carried  out 
the  proof  logically,  applying  correctly  the  former  proposition,  and 
without  any  prompting.  Here  we  have,  then,  several  practical 
results  of  importance,  a  class  of  young  lK>ys  studying  Geometry 
with  great  interest  and  undei*stan(lingly  ;  in  consequence  taking 
a  greater  interest  and  improving  correspondingly  in  Arithmetic; 
showing  a  mental  development  and  a  growth  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties, which  hardly  would  have  been  attained  otherwise.     I  felt 
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confident  before,  I  feel  sure  now,  that  good  results  may  be  reached 
in  this  way,  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  many  toward  Mathematics 
may  be  entirely  changed,  and  that  the  mental  development  will  be 
more  normal. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  proper  time  when  to  begin  the  study 
of  Geometry,  it  may  be  considered  open.  Geometry  can  be  intro- 
duced, as  I  have  demonstrated,  at  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year,  possibly  sooner,  and  for  a  certainty  the  study  of  fractions 
should  not  be  taken  up,  until  some  such  training  has  preceded  it. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  how  the  study  of  Geometry 
may  be  presented  to  the  pupils  at  the  early  age  mentioned,  in  such 
^  manner  that  they  may  readily  comprehend  it  and  may  constantly 
lye  interested.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  definite  method, 
l)elieving  that  any  teacher  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject can  best  evolve  his  own  methods,  but  will  confine  myself 
'to  some  cautions  and  hints  of  a  general  nature,  which  I  have  found 
useful  in  my  own  work.  In  the  first  place,  an  emphatic  caution 
against  the  use  of  textbooks  will  b3  necessary.-  These  would  be 
most  pernicious  in  the  hands  of  young  pupils,  and  would  effectually 
defeat  the  chief  end  of  the  study ;  for  the  children  would  soon 
learn  to  rely  on  the  book,  and  not  on  their  own  abilities,  and  would 
thus  fall  into  the  very  habits  we  wish  to  avoid.  A  teacher  should 
find  a  textbook  unnecessary  ;  for  a  teacher  who  has  not  so  digested 
the  study,  that  he  or  she  can  develop  it  without  the  use  of  a  book, 
or  a  teacher  who  is  dependent  on  the  proofs  of  the  book,  is  not  a 
fit  person  to  undertake  teaching  Geometry  to  such  a  class  of  young 
beginners.  The  first  essential,  then,  for  success,  is  a  thorough  and 
philosophical  knowledge  of  Geometry,  together  with  a  quick  per- 
ception of  wjiys  and  means.  A  second  caution  I  found  necessary, 
was  not  to  attempt  to  give  the  pupils  too  much,  or  to  advance 
them  too  rapidly,  though  the  advance  should  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stantly necessitate  some  mental  effort.  Many  propositions  and 
definitions  are  given  in  the  ordinary  textbooks,  which  it  would 
be  well  to  omit  at  this  stage,  many  applications  and  extensions  not 
found  in  the  books,  it  will  be  well  to  bring  in.  We  can  thus  adapt 
the  study  to  the  development  of  the  children,  and  can  teach  them 
the  principles  involved  in  a  given  proposition,  without  harping  on 
tihis  proposition,  which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  interest.  It  is 
"to  be  able  to  illuminate  a  principle  in  this  manner,  that  a  teacher 
<Bhould  have  a  quick  perception  of  ways  and  means. 
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In  all  geometric  work  of  this  nature  it  will  be  found  most 
effectual  to  proceed  synthetically.  We  may  start  with  the  idea  of 
points,  showing  how  they  may  be  connected  in  various  ways,  and 
thus  come  to  the  idea  of  lines,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate, how  they  may  be  divided,  how  they  may  vary  in  length  and 
direction.  In  all  this  work  it  is  well  to  let  the  children  themselves 
draw  the  various  figures,  learning  to  letter  them  in  the  conven- 
tional manner.  Practical  demonstrations  will  also  be  of  great  help» 
for  which  the  walls  of  the  room,  their  lines  of  intersection  and 
corners,  or  wooden  cubes,  octohedrons,  etc.,  and  natui*al  crystals 
offer  ample  opportunity.  The  various  relations  and  properties  to 
be  studied  should  be  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves,  with  the 
aid  of  judicious  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  only 
after  they  have  been  discovered  and  fully  comprehended,  that  their 
definitions  should  be  given. 

From  the  relations  of  two  straight  lines  to  each  other,  which 
would  bring  in  angles  and  the  various  propositions  relating  to 
them,  we  would  come  to  the  relations  of  three  straight  lines  and 
thus  reach  the  triangle. 

The  above  indicates  sufficiently,  I  believe,  how  the  study  may 
be  built  up  and  developed.  Considerable  work  will  be  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  careful  study  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
rational  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  their  needs.  But  the  result 
will  justify  the  trouble,  for  a  conscientious  teacher  will  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  class  of  intelligent  and  bright  pupils,  ever 
ready  to  ask  questions,  but  questions  as  to  the  rational  why  and 
wherefore  of  things,  children  who  will  have  their  eyes  open  and 
be  able  to  recognize  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect. 


SUNLIGHT. 

BY     G.    T.    JOHNSON. 

Oh,  the  sunlight!  the  beautiful  sunlight! 

Shining  in  at  the  open  door, 
Dispelling  sadness  and  bringing  gladness. 

Creeping,  creeping,  along  the  floor. 
Ah,  how  merrily  !  ah,  how  cherrily 

Drifts  it  in  with  the  spring-time  air. 
Search  forever,  vet  vou  will  never 

Find,  of  things  earthly,  aught  half  so  fair! 
Sottly  peeping,  silently  creeping 

Into  our  e^es,  into  our  hearts. 
Oh,  the  sunlight !  the  beautiful  sunlight ! 

Leaves  us  better  when  it  departs. 
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CIVIL   GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 

BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE,   PH.  1). 

NEARLY  a  century  ago,  Madam  de  Stael  said  in  one  of 
Corinne's  letters :  ''  The  Government  of  a  nation  forms  its 
Character."  The  political  experience  of  the  century  leads  us  U> 
reverse  the  dictum  and  read  it :  The  character  of  a  nation  forms 
its  government.  It  is  our  purpose  briefly  to  state  our  opinion 
concerning  the  place  of  the  study  of  civics  in  our  schools  and  the 
goal  towards  which  the  study  should  move. 

Civil  government  in  this  country  belongs  to  the  ancient  Teu~ 
tonic  kind,  which  developed  a  thousand  years  in  England,  and  was 
then  transplanted  to  America.  It  has  been  experimental  rather 
than  theoretical,  and  has  changed  in  its  civil  phenomena  from  time 
to  time,  passing  through  the  phases  of  feudalism,  limited  monarch- 
ism  and  representative  democracy.  To  us  the  first  and  the  second 
phases  are  of  historical  interest ;  the  third  divides  into  two  periods, 
the  first,  of  organization,  the  second,  of  administration.  The  period 
of  organization  may  be  considered,  again,  in  two  ways :  in  a  National 
sense,  in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  government,  and  in  a 
local  sense  in  the  organization  of  the  state  governments.  While 
civil  government  in  this  country  was  yet  in  form  a  limited  mon- 
archy, it  was  constantly  encroached  upon  by  an  irresistible  democ- 
racy. The  result  was  a  representative  democracy.  All  the 
colonial  governments  were  of  mixed  character;  in  the  English 
national  sense,  they  were  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  in  the  American 
local  sense,  they  were  of  a  representative  democracy.  The  revo- 
lution as  a  civil  phenomenon  was  of  a  national,  not  of  a  local  tyi>e. 
The  colonies  became  states  as  it  were  by  merely  a  vote  of  the 
various  colonial  legislatures,  but  the  government  of  the  United 
States  w^as  an  embodiment  of  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  was  formed 
by  the  people  as  a  federal  unit,  and  by  revolution  took  the  place 
of  the  king  in  Parliament.  There  was  a  general  conceitsus  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1787,  that  a  supreme  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  should 
be  established.  After  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  work 
of  the  convention  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  Constitution* 
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In  fixing  these  details  the  convention  followed  in  general  the  les- 
sons of  civil  experience  already  learned  in  colonial  times.  Eleven 
of  the  states  had  already  framed  constitutions,  and  in  this  mine 
of  constitutional  organization  the  convention  labored  boldly  and 
re-enacted  in  the  constitution  for  the  nation  the  best  provisions 
found  in  the  constitutions  for  the  states. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  not  made  at  a  single  stroke  ;  it 
was  the  result  of  long  civil  experience  in  England  and  in  America. 
A  century  of  experience  under  this  constitution  reveals  that  those 
provisions  in  the  Federal  constitution  which  were  based  upon  the 
test  of  experience  have  prescribed  civil  rights  and  duties  whose 
observance  may  be  said,  generally,  to  have  been  recognized  without 
commotion,  harmoniously,  acceptably,  while  those  provisions  based 
upon  theoretical  views,  such  as  the  provision  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, have  never  given  satisfaction.  The  last  five  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  government  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
those  amendments  may  be  read  in  the  most  solemn  form  the  expe- 
rience of  the  i>eople  of  tluj  United  States  during  the  first  century 
of  their  national  history. 

These  five  amendments  embody  the  experience  of  the  American 
people  in  the  solution  of  the  great  civil  problems  of  the  century : 

1.  The  inability  of  a  state  ;  resulting  in  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  seriously  imperils  the  legal  right  to  enforce  the 
moral  responsibility  of  a  state. 

2.  The  manner  of  choosing  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  resulting  in  a  provision  which  has  seated  four  chief  magis- 
trates who  did  not  receive  the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes, 
and  which  is  a  cause  of  popular  irritation  every  four  years.  This 
problem  will  ultimately  be  solved  anew. 

3.  Slavery  ;  resulting  in  its  abolition. 

4.  Citizenship  ;  resulting  in  a  definition  of  federal  citizeuship 
and  of  state  citizenship. 

5.  The  right  of  suffrage  ;  resulting  in  the  dictum  that  a  state 
determines  the  conditions  under  which  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  becomes  an  elector. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  tlie  Federal  Constitution  we  con- 
clude that  national  experience  determines  the  character  of  the 
national  constitution.  In  otlier  words,  the  organization  of  the 
federal  government  was  based  upon  colonial  and  early  state  expe- 
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rience  ;  but  the  admiuistration  of  that  goveniment  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  the  people  since  1789. 

It  is  this  principle  that  the  organization  and  the  administration 
of  civil  government  follow  civil  experience  that  we  think  of  a  fun- 
damental nature  in  teaching  civics.  Government  is  not  a  term 
describing  a  permanent,  unchanging  factor  in  human  affairs. 
Government  is  only  a  ceremonious  expression  of  hard  experience 
in  the  direction  and  control  of  human  interests  founded  in  human 
rights.  Government  is  itself  a  change  in  organization  and  in 
administration  which  follows,  generally  far  in  the  rear,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  people. 

This  principle  is  more  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
constitutions  which  have  been  framed  by  the  various  states.  If 
we  include  the  constitutions  framed  by  the  four  territories  now 
organizing  into  states,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  constitutions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  two  and  forty  states  of  the  Union  since 
1776.  The  number  adopted  by  a  state  varies  from  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  six  in  Georgia,  and  each  state  has  proposed  and  the 
majority  have  adopted  various  amendments  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  true  that  the  making  of  constitutions  has  been  the  regular 
occupation  of  the  Americans,  but  this  occupation  has  not  been  a 
mere  pastime.  Experience  has  compelled  constitutional  changes. 
This  experience  forges  the  link  between  American  history  and 
American  government,  and  the  place  of  these  two  studies  is  side 
by  side  in  the  schools.  It  is  as  a  solemn  experience  of  the  people 
that  civil  government  is  to  be  studied,  not  alone  as  the  solution  of 
a  scheme  for  winning  votes.  The  state  governments  were  organ- 
ized, and,  in  some  cases,  for  many  years  administered,  on  a  nar- 
rower plan  than  the  federal  government.  Numerous  restrictions 
limited  the  people.  Religious  and  property  qualifications  prevailed 
in  the  majority  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  did  not  wholly 
disappear  till  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  had  passed.  But 
the  experience  of  the  people  was  not  limited  to  that  of  the  freedom 
of  the  right  to  vote ;  it  extended  widely  into  affairs.  The  earlier 
constitutions  made  no  provision  for  that  elaborate  economic  life 
into  which  the  Americans  moved.  Canals ;  railroads ;  corporations ; 
inventions  affecting  social  life ;  the  development  of  educational, 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  ;  the  acquisition  of  the 
pubUc  domain  and  the  general  civilizing  movements  of  the  world, 
effected  radical  changes  in  the  state  constitutions  in  conformity 
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with  the  experience  of  the  people.  In  some  states  the  changes 
in  the  people  led  to  a  new  state  constitution,  as  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1838,  —  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  corpoi*ations,  and 
specially  of  the  banks  and  of  the  railroads.  In  other  states,  as 
notably  in  the  southern  states  in  1865,  new  social  conditions  com- 
pelled new  constitutions  in  eleven  of  the  states.  The  periods 
when  public  experience  has  led  to  fundamental  changes  in  the  civil 
government  of  the  states  may  perhaps  be  grouped  as  follows  :  — 

1.  1776-1789.  The  revision  of  colonial  into  state  govern- 
ment ;  the  constitutional  provisions  being  based  upon  colonial 
experience,  and  illustrating  the  authority  of  governmental  princi- 
ples based  upon  local,  representative  democracy. 

2.  1789-1835.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  idea  of  religious  and 
property  qualifications  as  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
ohise.  The  earlier  constitutions  had  generally  embodied  these 
provisions.  The  disappearance  of  them  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  principles  of  a  ''  free  democracy,"  advocated 
by  Jefferson  and  his  followers,  and  first  embodied  in  constitutions 
when  the  states  west  of  the  original  thirteen  were  organized. 

3.  1835-1860.  The  response  of  constitutional  conventions 
to  the  popular  demand  for  provisions  regarding  internal  improve- 
ments characterizes  the  civil  phenomena  of  this  period,  and  the 
approaching  struggle  between  free  and  slave  institutions  is  dis- 
cernible. 

4.  1860-1865.  Slavery  and  anti-slavery  re-wrot«  nearly  all 
the  state  constitutions.  The  supremacy  of  the  federal  government 
was  formally  set  forth  in  state  constitutions  for  the  first  time 
in  our  civil  history.  The  constitutions  of  this  period  made  by  the 
seceding  states  illustrate  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  slaveocracy 
and  of  men  advocating  states'  rights  doctrines. 

5.  1865-1889.  These  constitutions  embody  the  experience 
of  the  people  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problems,  infer  alia^  of  the 
suffrage ;  the  relation  of  the  state  to  corporations  ;  the  functions 
of  the  state  in  such  matters  as  education,  internal  improvements, 
transportation,  immigration,  public  charities,  public  lands,  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  judiciary,  etc. 
The  recent  debates  in  the  conventions  of  the  two  Dakotas,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  of  Washington,  ilhistrate  directly  the  demands  of  the 
people  of  those  territories  as  interpreted  by  experience.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Lakota  debites  is  the  evident  desire  of  the  conven- 
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tions  to  anticipate  some  of  the  evils  of  over-legislation  by  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
executive  —  a  desire  born  out  of  the  complaining  experience  of 
some  of  the  eastern  states  from  which  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion originally  came. 

We  might  further  illustrate  our  views  by  showing  that  not  only 
the  organization  of  our  governments,  but  also  the  administration 
of  them,  is  after  experience,  not  after  theory.  The  administration 
of  government  is  the  opportunity  of  political  parties  and  gives  rise 
to  their  platforms,  their  books,  the  speeches  of  their  orators,  the 
opinions  of  their  newspapers,  and  the  expenditure  of  their  wealth 
and  their  energies  in  campaigns. 

It  is  our  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  the  place  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  of  civil  government  in  our  schools.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  critical  examination  of  the  text  of  a  constitution 
is  the  best  manner  of  beginning  the  study  of  civil  government. 
We  would  approach  that  study  by  the  path  of  experience.  We 
would  attempt  to  know  and  to  teach  that  constitutions  and  the 
entity  which  we  call  "  government "  are  the  records  of  hard  experi- 
ence. We  may  consider  such  a  constitution  and  such  a  government 
as  a  civil  monument,  but  a  monument  of  interest  to  us  only  as  it 
is,  or  hasbsen,  the  expression  of  humin  wants  and  of  hum\n  satis- 
faction. Constitutions  are  the  clothes  of  government  and  change 
with  the  changes  in  the  people.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  change 
to  a  worse  fashion,  sometimes  to  a  better,  but  they  change,  and 
usually  with  the  ideas  of  each  generation.  It  may  safely  be  said, 
that  each  generation  in  America  revises  the  frame  of  government. 
Upon  closer  examination  we  discover  that  it  is  in  the  administra- 
tion rather  than  in  the  organization  of  government  that  these 
changes  are  m^de.  But  whether  in  administration  or  in  organiza- 
tion, the  change  indicates  the  pulse  of  public  experience. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  studying  civil  government 
in  the  schools  is  to  understand  the  past,  and,  if  possible,  to  inter- 
pret the  present  and  the  future.  Young  pupils,  those  in  public 
schools,  may  learn  the  story  of  civil  experience  in  the  technical 
schDols,  and  in  a  truer  sen^e,  in  the  school  of  daily  life,  we  may 
learn  what  changes  in  our  governmental  affairs  are  desirable  and 
imminent.  From  the  nature  of  our  civil  institutions  we  must  be 
always  revising  them.  Great  social,  industrial,  political  and  moral 
questions  remain  unsettled.      These  questions  find  solutions,  or 
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attempted  solutions  in  the  work  of  constitutional  conventions  and 
of  legislatures  ;  some  of  which,  like  the  recently  proposed  prohib- 
itory amendments  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania,  indicate  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  state 
to  certain  great  interests  which  the  people  are  earnestly  seeking 
to  make.  Whatever  form  this  public  thought  may  ultimately  take» 
whether  in  a  constitutional  amendment  or  in  a  fixed  custom  of 
legislative  enactment,  from  time  to  time  to  meet  public  exigency^ 
the  principle  of  the  response  of  popular  government  to  popular 
demand  will  be  illustrated. 

We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  in  this  paper  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  dictum  of  Madam  de  Stael,  and  having  reversed  the 
dictum  have  sought  to  indicate  a  method  in  the  study  of  civics. 
We  would  teach  civil  government  as  the  record  of  civil  experience, 
and  we  would  awaken  in  our  students  the  vital  realization  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  future  which  will  organize 
anew  and  administer  the  government.  We  would  have  one  great 
end  in  view :  This  government,  state  and  federal,  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  we  are  a  part  of  the  people.  Self-respon- 
sibility is  more  apparent  when  we  discover  that  our  lives  in  their 
civil  phenomena  solidify  for  a  time  in  civil  government.  "  The 
state,"  said  Emerson,  ''was  once  a  private  thought "  ;  in  teaching 
civil  government  we  would  have  the  state  again,  in  every  mind  a. 
private  thought,  and  that  thought  should  be  nurtured  and  should 
bear  fruit  in  individual  life  and  in  public  life.  When  civil  gov- 
ernment becomes  to  each  of  us  only  the  formal  record,  the  outer 
casing  of  a  living  organism,  the  state^  growing  with  our  growth, 
decaying  with  our  decay,  based  upon  human  experience  and 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  men  and  of  God,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  every  citizen  be  a  high  priest,  serving  in  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  government. 


So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day ! 
Think  !  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 
Out  of  Eternit}'  this  new  da}'  was  born, 
Into  Eternity  at  night  will  return. 
Behold  it  aforetime,  no  eye  ever  did  ; 
So  soon,  it,  forever  from  all  eyes  is  hid. 
Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day ; 
Think  !   wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 

—  Thomas  Carlyle- 
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APHORISMS;  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINRICH 

BYRON. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HERBERT  B.  JENNBSS. 

Truth  hits  the  mark ;  falsehood  rebounds  and  strikes  him  who- 
utters  it. 

Ill-treated  children  and  oppressed  peoples  are  apt  to  have  their 
reason  and  sensibilities  dwarfed  and  blunted. 

Teachers  sow  in  young  minds,  seeds  whose  fulness  of  blessings  can*, 
never  be  known  nor  even  estimated.     What  a  noble  calling ! 

What  agriculture  is  to  the  soil,  education  is  to  man.  How  much 
fruit,  then,  may  be  taken  from  the  uncultivated  human  mind? 

Love  is  the  sun  of  life ;  train  thy  child  in  love  and  it  will,  like  a 
flower  in  the  broad  sunlight,  unfold  and  flourish  most  naturally. 

As  man  polishes  the  rough  diamond,  and  shapes  a  divine  form  from, 
the  rude  stone,  so  we  shape  and  polish  human  nature  by  education. 

Not  all  those  who  are  called  teachers  teach  the  most  or  the  best- 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  the  deeds  of  the  noble  instruct   mankind. 

That  which  the  world  calls  education  is  oflen  only  mechanical,  for 
mere  drilling  makes  one  more  dexterous,  —  but  true  education  should 
make  us  nobler. 

One  may  be  born  with  a  defective  intellect  as  well  as  with  a  crooked 
physical  member.  But  generally  the  young  mind  may  be  given  the 
'ight  direction  by  a  corrective  education. 

Powerful  is  habit  —  the  force  of  perseverance  —  in  the  moral  and 
Spiritual  world  ;  and  for  that  reason  education  effects  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  mankind,  —  because  it  is  a  selection  of  proven  habits. 

Even  in  the  noblest  endeavors  to  educate  mind  and  heart  by  the  con- 
^■lual  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge,  some  degree  of  selfishness  steals 
m.  We  often  think  only  of  learning,  when  we  might  also  instruct ;  we 
forget  in  the  high  enjoyment  of  enriching  our  spiritual  selves  the  still 

•higher  pleasure  of  imparting  to  others  of  our  accumulated  treasures. 

^an  before  books. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Professor-Poet  Longfellow  never  said  a  better  thing,  more  prof- 
itable to  be  pondered  by  all  teachers,  than  this  :  —  ^*  Perhaps  the 
worst  thing  in  college-life  is  this  having  your  mind  constantly  a  play- 
mate for  boys  —  constantly  adapting  itself  to  them  instead  of  striking 
out  and  grappling  with  man's  mind." 

PROFESSOR  BOYESEN,  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  has,  evi- 
dently, a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  more  substantial  class  of 
American  young  women,  if  his  recent  wholesale  characterization  of 
them  in  the  New  York  Independent  is  anything  more  than  an  attack 
of  masculine  professorial  spleen  at  some  disagreeable  experience  of 
fashionable  young  ladyhood  in  the  metropolis.  The  Professor  speaks 
in  his  usual  positive  manner,  of  '*  the  extreme  disinclination  for  manual 
labor  which  characterizes  American  girls,  and  the  false  and  flimsy  ideals 
of  the  majority  of  them."  This  he  attributes,  "  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  academic  character  of  our  public  school  instruction."  Taking  these 
assertions  in  their  order,  we  would  ask,  first,  what  the  Professor  means 
by  "extreme  disinclination  to  manual  labor'*?  Would  he  have  intelli- 
gent American  girls  work  in  the  fields,  carry  burdens,  and  generally 
become  the  slaves  of  men,  as  among  the  European  peasantry  ?  The 
average  American  girl  accomplishes  five  times  the  quantity,  and  a  far 
better  quality  of  work  than  her  European  sister,  because  she  is  suf- 
ficiently instructed  and  capable  to  use  the  labor-saving  machinery, 
which,  in  one  generation,  has  lifted  woman  above  the  bondage  of 
drudgery  and  added  more  than  a  hundred  new  ways  of  earning  a  re- 
spectable living  to  her  opportunity.  American  girls.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  shown  themselves 
thoroughly  competent  to  face  the  emergencies  of  a  revolutionary  epoch, 
whatever  sacrifice  or  toil  might  be  demanded.  A  vast  influx  of  young 
women,  of  the  humbler  sort,  from  Europe  and  the  Canadas,  and  a  cor* 
responding  multitude  of  colored  southern  girls,  have  naturally  filled  the 
realm  of  unskilled  labor  and  crowded  the  intelligent  American  girl,  of 
every  national  descent,  upward,  in  search  of  fit  occupation.  A  pro- 
fessor of  an  American  college  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  splendid 
record  the  American  young  woman  has  made  in  the  enlargement  of  her 
area  of  occupation  and  her  skill  and  energy  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  situation. 
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That  there  are  too  many  weak-minded  girls,  with  '*  false  and  flimsy 
ideals  of  life,"  nobody  disputes.  But  the  man  who  attempts  to  fix  this 
stigma  on  the  majority  of  American  young  women,  has  evidently  left 
his  heart  behind  him,  and  brought  only  his  brains  and  a  very  narrow 
social  observation  to  bear  on  American  society.  The  ''ideal"  of 
American  womanhood  cherished  by  the  average  public  school  girl  is 
not  an  ideal  to  be  mocked  and  sneered  at,  even  from  a  Professor's  chair. 
And,  while  we  heartily  commend  a  certain  amount  of  training  of  the 
hand,  yet  it  is  just  this  ''Academic  training'*  —  the  opening  of  the 
grand  world  of  science,  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guages —  to  the  young  womanhood  of  our  country  that  has  made  her 
such  an  important  element  in  the  life  of ''  the  grand  and  awful  time  "  in 
which  her  lot  is  now  cast.  Professor  Boyesen  will  write  better  things 
of  American  girls  when  he  knows  them. 

IN  the  Boston  School  Board,  Mr.  Chapin  recently  introduced  an 
order,  that  some  plan  should  be  reported  by  which  the  public 
schools  can  be  brought  to  a  much  higher  standard  of  etiquette  than  at 
present.  Possibly  he  has  been  moved  by  the  recent  declaration  of  our 
Olympic  friend,  the  educational  man  of  the  New  Tork  Evening' 
Post^  who  declares  that  manners  are  grossly  neglected  in  the  com- 
mon schools  which  ''  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing."  "  Little  or 
nothing  is  done  in  the  schools  to  combat  the  mischievous  delusion  that 
suavity  of  manner  is  a  confession  of  social  or  other  inferiority,"  etc., 
etc.  Now,  of  course,  among  the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  com- 
mon school  teachers  of  the  United  States,  two-thirds  of  whom  work  for 
smaller  wages  than  trained  house  servants  or  skilled  mechanics,  there 
are  a  good  many  who  are  incompetent  to  train  Young  America  in  the 
politeness  which  Doctor  Johnson  called  "  religion  in  little  things." 
But  every  profession  is  only  fairly  judged  by  its  upper  stratum  and  by 
the  spirit  of  progress  pervading  it.  Tried  by  this  standard,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  diflicult,  even  in  respectable  Boston, 
to  find  a  class  of  people  who  are  doing  more,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  teach  and  inculcate  "gentle  manners,"  than  the  large  majority  of 
teachers  of  both  sexes.  The  Boston  School  Committee  should  enforce 
the  duty  of  dropping  every  teacher,  however  high  his  position,  who 
falls  below  the  standard  of  which  the  majority  of  these  public  servants 
are  a  notable  exemplification.  The  chronic  ignorance  of  our  New  York 
contemporary  concerning  public  school  matters.  North  and  South,  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  absurd  charges  we  have  quoted. 
Outside  the  class  of  well-behaved  people,  larger  in  this  than  any  coun- 
try, the  common  school  teachers,  including  the  better  sort  of  private 
school  instructors,  are  doing  more  to  improve  the  manners  of  several 
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millions  of  American  children  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  Com- 
pare the  behavior  of  the  children  in  the  lower  wards  of  American  cities; 
in  the  rougher  portions  of  the  open  country  ;  including  the  one  million 
colored  children  and  youth  of  the  South  ;  in  their  homes  and  their  out-door 
life,  with  their  condition  while  under  the  control  and  immediate  influ- 
ence of  their  school  teachers.  It  requires  some  assurance  to  insist  that 
a  school  mistress,  in  one-fifth  the  hours  of  one-third  or  one-half  the  days 
in  the  year,  should  be  expected  to  counteract  all  the  rough,  boisterous, 
and  *'  uppish  "  tendencies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  time  and  hostile  tenden- 
cies from  every  other  quarter.  Beside,  what  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  bad  manners  of  American  children?  The  most  unruly 
of  them  are  the  neglected  youth  of  our  emigrant  class ;  who,  amid  the 
toils,  trials,  and  confusion  of  an  entire  change  of  environment,  lose  the 
habit  of  European  authority  and  are  not  competent  to  train  their  fami- 
lies in  the  broader,  less  restrained,  and  superior  type  of  republican  man- 
ners. Good  American  citizens  are  not  to  be  made  by  the  crowding 
down  of  childhood  even  to  the  verge  of  mature  life  in  the  ordinary 
European  style.  Out  of  that  sort  of  politeness  comes  servility,  exploding 
into  disorders  that  shake  the  foundations  of  society.  We  want  no  imi- 
tation of  that  style  of  etiquette  as  a  preparation  for  good  American  citi- 
zenship. 

SCHOOL  RANK  AND  MENTAL   CAPACITT. 

THERE  appears  in  the  May  number  of  Education  an  article  enti- 
tled "School  Rank  as  an  Evidence  of  Mental  Capacity,"  which 
is  intended  as  an  answer  to  my  article,  '*  The  Relative  Mental  Capacity 
of  the  Sexes,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  same  jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Fernald,  the  writer,  ingeniously,  though  not  vig- 
orously, attempts  to  criticise  my  paper.  He  quotes  the  general  aver- 
age of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  six  grammar  classes  as  respectively  79.5 
per  cent,  and  80.5  per  cent.,  and  then  comments:  "  Not  a  very  alarm- 
ing inferiority  ! "  As  the  lamented  Mercutio  says:  "No,  not  as  deej^- 
as  a  well,  nor  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  it  is  enough.*' 

This  seemingly  small  superiority  is  intensified  by  the  fact,  to  which  1- 
called  attention,  but  which  my  critic  ignores,  that  in  no  class  was  th^ 
average  of  the  boys  equal  to  that  of  the  girls.  Let  us  not  dispute  abou't^ 
the  size.  I  am  satisfied  since  Mr.  F.  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  si*-' 
periority,  even  if  in  his  estimation  it  is  only  a  "  trifling  "  one.  He  fewr^ 
that  my  figures  fail  to  "  astonish  those  who  read  " ;  but  despite  hisfear*^ 
I  still  believe  that  an  acknowledged  female  superiority  of  even  one 
cent,  will  "  astonish  those  who  read." 
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My  critic  says:  "These  figures  (he  refers  to  the  average  ages) 
show  that  in  every  class  boys  are  compared  with  girls  six  months 
older;  that  is,  the  boys,  as  a  groups  form  the  younger  part  of  the 
class."  I  so  much  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  statement  that  I  almost 
regret  the  compulsion  I  am  under  to  point  out  its  fallacy.  It  is  not  true 
that  boys  are  compared  with  girls  six  months  older,  nor  that  ''  the  boys 
as  a  group  form  the  younger  part  of  the  class."  This  statement  inti- 
mates that  all  the  boys  are  younger  and  all  the  girls  older,  whereas  the 
ages  are  mixed  ;  some  of  the  girls  being  younger  than  the  average,  and 
some  of  the  boys  older.  An  examination  of  my  tables  will  show  that 
there  were  ninety-one  more  boys  than  girls,  and  will  thus  explain  the 
lower  average  age  of  the  former. 

Moreover,  age  has  little  to  do  with  the  rank  in  any  one  class.  In  the 
public  school  there  is  little  opportunity  to  advance  faster  or  slower  than 
the  regular  rate.  If  two  children,  one  five  years,  the  other  ^st,  and  one- 
half,  enter  the  primary  class  together,  and  both  remain  in  the  school, 
thoywill  as  a  rule  graduate  together,  and  the  younger  is  quite  likely  to 
be  the  smarter  of  the  two.  But  allowing,  for  my  critic's  satisfaction, 
that  there  is  a  bona  fide  difference  of  six  months  in  age,  I  still  deny  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  offset  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  average. 

Mr.  F.  says,  "  When  young  pupils  keep  along  in  the  class  with  older 
Ones,  they  are  naturally  the  smarter."  It  follows  from  this  dictum,  that, 
as  the  boys  are  younger,  they  "  are  naturally  the  smarter."  Now,  if 
they  are  "  smarter,"  why  is  it  that,  with  a  preponderance  of  ninety-one 
** smarter'*  pupils,  they  are  unable  to  overcome  the  "trifling"  lead  of 
One  per  cent.?  Surely,  a  difference  of  ninety-one  " smarter "  pupils 
should  offset  a  difference  of  six  months  in  age  ! 

My  critic  tries  hard  to   invalidate  the  statistics  of  the  high  school 
"Which  show  the  remarkable  superiority  for  the  girls  of  almost  four  per 
cient.  by  seeking  to  insinuate  that  there  was  something  in  that  school 
Oiore  favorable  to  the  girls,  although  I  have  distinctly  stated  the  con- 
t^rary-     Allow  me  to  repeat  that  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  on  a  per- 
fectly equal  footing,  take  the  same  studies,  have  the  same  teachers,  pass 
Uie  same  examinations,  and  are  marked  by  the  same  system ;  in  fact 
^here  is  no  distinction  of  sex  whatever !     The  difference  in  the  first  class 
of  the  grammar  school,  between  the  boys  and  girls,  is  three-tenths  of 
^>ne  per  cent.,  while  in  the  lower  class  of  the  high  school  the  difterence 
is  four  and  one-tenth  per  cent.     My  critic  considers  this  fact  a  proof  of 
favoritism  shown  the  girls  ;  he  is  ready  to  accept  any  explanation  rather 
"^han  the  undesired  one  of  female  superiority  !     He  says,  '*  There  is  no 
9uch  jump  between  any  two  classes  in  the  grammar  school."     If  he  will 
scrutinize  Table  No.  i  with  a  little  more  attention,  he  will  find  there 
other  jumps  which  might  also  be  called  ''  surprising."     The  difference 
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between  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  class  was  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent.,  while  the  difterence  in  the  fourth  class  was  two  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent.  ;  this  is  a  2.2  per  cent,  jump  compared  to  my  critic's  ''  sur- 
prising jump  *' of  3.8  per  cent.  If  3.8  per  cent,  is  a  "surprising 
jump,"  what  does  he  think  of  this.?  The  average  of  the  boys  of  the  fifth 
class  was  83.1  per  cent. ;  the  average  of  the  boys  of  the  fourth  class, 
who  were,  according  to  Mr.  F.,  simply  one  year  older,  was  76.5  per 
cent.,  a  "  surprising  "  jump  backwards  of  6.6  per  cent.,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  critic's  logic,  must  have  been  due  to  favoritism  shown  the 
boys  of  the  fifth  class. 

Now  for  the  reason  of  this  '*  surprising  jump  "  from  the  grammar  to 
the  high  school.  However  "  surprising  "  it  may  be,  it  is  less  so  than 
the  statement  of  one  who  intimates  that  he  has  been  a  teacher  and  as- 
serts that  the  only  difference  between  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of 
the  grammar  school  and  the  lower  class  of  the  high  school  is  one  year 
in  age.  There  are  other  and  greater  differences,  and  in  them  can  be 
found  the  explanation  of  this  '*  surprising  jump."  The  high  school 
course  is,  as  it  were,  a  selected  course,  and  while  parents,  as  a  rule, 
consider  it  necessary  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of  a  grammar 
school  education,  many  of  them  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  high  school,  but  allow  the  children  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  go  to  the  school  or  not. 

Here  at  once  we  have  weeded  out  many  who  attend  school  as  a  mat- 
ter of  compulsion  or  of  routine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  are  of  a  higher  grade.  The  change  from  the  grammar  to 
the  high  school  marks  an  era  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  When  they 
enter  the  advanced  school  they  look  upon  themselves  as  immeasurably 
lifted  above  their  former  plane.  They  are  conscious  of  entering  upon 
a  new  system,  a  different  and  harder  course  of  study,  and  even  the  wild- 
est and  dullest  pupil  will  study  more  than  when  in  the  lower  grade.  It 
is  idle,  then,  to  say  there  is  simply  a  difference  of  one  year.  There  is 
more  !  There  is  a  difference  of  consciousness,  of  will  and  of  interest! 
That  the  girls  show  a  greater  improvement  than  the  boys  simply  proves 
that  the  faculties  of  their  minds  are  more  stimulated  by  these  things  I 
have  mentioned,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  their  ca- 
pacity for  acquiring  knowledge  is  greater. 

Mr.  F.,  in  denying  my  assertion  that  the  superiority  of  the  girls 
"  increases  in  a  marked  degree  with  age,"  has,  very  carelessly,  assumed 
that  I  smd  progressively  increased,  which  I  did  not.  The  fact  that  the 
superiority  of  the  girls  in  the  high  school  is  nearly  three  per  cent- 
greater  than  in  the  grammar  school  is  proof  of  my  statement,  and  the 
added  fact,  which  he  wisely,  perhaps,  overlooks,  that  while  in  the 
grammar  school  the  boys  excel  in  a  few  branches,  in  the  high  schooi 
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the  girls  excel  in  all,  is  even  a  stronger  proof.     When  boys  enter  the 
high  school  —  at  least  the  high   school  from  which   my  statistics  are 
taken  —  the  majority  of  them  do  so  with  an  intention  of  preparing  for 
college ;  whereas  few  or  none  of  the  girls  have  this  inducement  for 
work  ;  yet,  despite  the  lack  of  external  incentive,  they  sweep  grandly, 
in  every  study  and  in  every  way,  ahead  of  those  very  boys  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  college  and  become  the  brains  of  the  nation.     Is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  woman  were  given  the  same  incentive  and 
the  same  opportunity  as  is  given  to  man,  she  would  continue  to  develop 
the  same  greater   capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge?     Mr.  F.  thinks 
that  there  is  such  reason  ;  he  says  that  the  girls  •'  at  the  age  when  they 
leave  school  have  attained  their  maturity.     They  then  cease  to  advance.'*" 
As  usual,  he  has  managed  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  has  con- 
fused physical  and  mental  maturity.     The  cool  assurance  with  which  he 
intimates  that  woman  becomes  a  fool  after  her  eighteenth  year  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  irritating.     *'  How  can  we  reason  except  from 
what  we  know?"     We  know  that,  till  the  end  of  her  school  life,  the 
female  shows  better  progress  than  the  male,  and  certainly  reasonable 
anticipation  should  lead  us  to  expect  a  continuance  of  this  progress,  if 
the  conditions  could  be  maintained  equal. 

My  critic  says :  "  But  if  girls  do  get  slightly  (this  slightly  means 
from  one  to  four  per  cent.)  higher  marks,  what  does  it  signify?  The 
teacher,  in  marking  recitations  and  examinations,  is  not  marking 
the  pupils'  ability  to  learn,  but  their  ability  to  recite  ;  that  is,  their  ca- 
pacity for  putting  what  they  have  learned  into  words.  Moreover,  what 
boys  do  learn  does  not  always  indicate  what  they  can  learn  !  " 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  just  how  to  approach  this  unique  example  of 
philosophy.  Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  apply  the  logic  to 
some  other  competion,  say  one  in  jumping.  A,  let  us  suppose,  jumps 
eight  feet,  while  B  jumps  seven  feet.  At  once  the  ignorant  spectator 
begins  to  applaud  A,  whom  they  foolishly  suppose  to  be  superior  to  B  ; 
but  our  philosopher,  who  is  judge  of  jumping,  exclaims  :  *'  If  A  does 
make  a  ^slightly*  greater  jump  than  B,  what  does  it  signify?  The 
measurer,  in  marking  the  results  of  these  trials,  is  not  marking  the 
boys'  ability  to  jump,  but  their  ability  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  feet 
by  springing;  that  is,  their  capacity  for  using  the  muscles  of  their  legs 
to  propel  their  bodies  through  the  air.  Moreover,  what  they  do  jump 
does  not  indicate  what  they  can  jump  !  Therefore  I  declare  B  the  win- 
ner !  "     All  hail,  the  victor. 

Having  analyzed,  at  a  length  I  regret,  but  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  peculiar  logic,  my  critic's  objection  to  the  weak  (  ?)  points 
of  my  paper,  I  shall  very  briefly  call  attention  to  other  points  which  he 
has  perhaps  considered  too  strong  to  be  safely  meddled  with. 
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In  the  grammar  school  37.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  43.8  per  cent, 
of  the  girls,  and  in  the  high  school  26.8  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  37.2 
per  cent,  of  the  girls,  were  honor  pupils  ;  that  is,  received  a  mark  above, 
85  per  cent. 

In  the  grammar  school,  of  forty-eight  first  places,  twenty- five  were 
held  by  girls  and  nineteen  by  boys,  although  the  number  of  the  latter 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  ninety-one.  In  the  high  school,  of 
twenty-four  first  places,  eleven  were  held  by  girls,  and  nine  by  boys, 
the  number  of  the  latter  in  excess  of  the  former  being  fifteen.  The 
lowest  ranks  in  the  grammar  school  were  equally  divided,  but  in  the 
high  school,  of  twenty-four  lowest  places,  only  fivQ  were  held  by  girls 
and  fifteen  by  boys.  The  averages  of  the  smartest  girls  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  smartest  boys,  and  the  averages  of  the  dullest  boys  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  dullest  girls.  In  the  grammar  school  the  boys  excel 
in  but  three  studies  ;  in  the  high  school  the  girls  excel  in  all.  Of  sev- 
enty-two classes,  there  was  but  one,  and  that  an  exceptional  one,  in 
which  the  average  of  the  boys  exceeded  that  of  the  girls. 

I  would  have  been  pleased  if  Mr.  Fernald  had  not  overlooked  these 
very  important  points  of  superiority.  He  falls  into  the  grave  error  of 
supposing,  because  I  asked  why  woman  should  not  be  equal  to  man  in 
the  struggle  of  life,  that  I  believe  she  is.  I  have  not  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  am  not  interested  in  his  furious 
conflict  with  the  man  of  straw  he  has  himself  constructed.  I  will,  how- 
ever, dwell  briefly  upon  two  points :  one  point  which  will  illustrate  my 
critic's  peculiar  mental  condition  and  show  the  value  to  be  placed  upon 
his  glittering  generalities. 

He  says  :  ''  The  science  of  mind  has  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to 
give  us  exact  methods  of  measuring  faculties,  still  it  has  shown  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt^  that  while  certain  faculties  are  stronger  in  man 
than  in  woman,"  etc.  I  am  not  interested  in  nor  denying  any  statement 
here  presented,  but  draw  attention  to  the  amazing  contradiction  involved 
in  this  single  sentence,  because  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  the  paper  I  am  called  upon  to  answer.  If  we  have  no 
**  exact  method"  of  measuring,  then  certainly  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing can  be  "  shown  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt."  Nor  does  it 
require  even  a  ''smattering  knowledge"  to  know  that  the  point  in 
question,  — is  the  persistent  repression  woman  has  received  for  centu- 
ries calculated  to  benefit  or  injure  her  mentally,  —  does  not  come  under 
the  head  of  evolution,  as  the  term  is  generally  used  at  all.  It  is  notorious 
that  for  centuries  man  has  had  every  advantage  and  woman  few  or  none- 
All  students  of  heredity  (heredity,  not  evolution),  know  that  the  female 
child  inherits  from  both  parents ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  she  takes 
more  from  the  mother,  else  where  do  we  get  the  "  female  type  of  brain  "? 
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The  disadvantages  under  which  the  mother  labors  react  to  a  greater 
:xtent  upon  the  female  child.  It  does  not  take  more  than  a  ^'  smatter- 
ng**  of  common  sense  to  understand  that  the  constant  repression  of  wo- 
nan  reacts  upon  her  sex,  not  only  by  heredity,  but  by  association,  by 
motion,  and  by  knowledge,  for  what  little  knowledge  she  did  acquire 
luly  impressed  her  abject  inferiority  upon  her.  Fortunately  for  our 
uture  children,  both  male  and  female,  this  sense  of  inferiority  is  fast 
lying  away,  and  woman  is  beginning  to  take  her  rightful  place  as  the 
iqual  and  complement  of  man  ! 

R.  Cyrene  Mac  Donald,  M.  D. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

Technical  Education  Act.  —  The  failure  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's 
Technical  Education  Bill  was  followed  quickly  by  the  introduction  and 
jMssage  of  a  government  bjll,  termed  the  '*  Act  to  facilitate  the  provis- 
ion of  technical  instruction."  The  Act  gives  power  •'  to  a  local  authori- 
ty*' to  supply,  or  aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction  out 
of  the  local  rate,  subject  to  certain  specified  restrictions.  The  expression 
^*  technical  instruction  '*  is  interpreted  to  mean  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  application 
3f  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  industries  or  employ- 
nents.  It  does  not  include  the  practice  of  any  trade,  or  industry,  or 
inployment.  ^^  Manual  instruction  '*  is  interpreted  to  mean  instruction 
fi  the  use  of  tools,  processes  of  agriculture,  and  modeling  in  clay,  wood, 
r  other  material. 

rt  is  charged,  that  the   Bill  was  rushed  through   without  proper  dis- 

uission  and  examination  ;  that  it  is  crude  and  threatens  great  complica- 

ionsfrom  the  fact  that  it  permits  money  to  be  taken  from  the  rates  and 

applied  to  schools  not  under  public  management.     This  is  a  proceeding 

which  Liberals  and   non-conformists  have  been  strenuously  opposing 

for  forty  years.     Warning  has  been  sounded  in  the  educational  journals 

and  many  leading  papers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  opposition  to 

*^  Act  will  be  sufficiently  strong  and  determined  to  cause  its  annulment 

<>'' essential  modification  in  the  next  session.     The  Catholics  are  natu- 

^y  jubilant  over  the  measure. 

COOKERY  UNDER  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

'^rom  a  report  on  the  provision  made  by  the  London  School  Board 
■^'instruction  in  cooking,  it  appears  that  "  the  Board  have  established 
tixty.five  centres  and  four  class-rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  metropoli- 
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tan  area  where  children  attend  to  receive  lessons  in"  this  important 
industry. 

''  In  most  cases,  the  centres  have  been  built  upon  a  portion  of  the 
play-ground,  and  are  detached  from  the  main  building.  They  consist 
of  ( I )  a  stepped  class-room  about  twenty-one  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  con- 
taining a  demonstration  counter,  a  gas  stove,  a  kitchener,  an  open 
range  stove,  a  dresser,  and  such  appliances  as  are  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  plain  cookery  ;  (2)  a  scullery  ;  and  (3)  a  cloak-room.  The 
more  recently  built  centres  also  contain  a  lavatory. 

''Schools  in  outlying  districts,  /.  tf.,  those  which  are  beyond  thfc 
range  of  any  centre,  have  in  some  cases  had  one  of  the  class-rooms  fitted, 
up  with  simple  cookery  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  children  attending 
such  schools  may  not  be  deprived  "  of  this  training. 

"  All  girls  over  eleven  years  of  age,  without  regard  to  Standard,  and 
all  girls  in  Standard  four  and  upwards,  who  are  ten  years  of  age,  are 
required  to  attend  in  each  year,  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  practical 
cookery  at  one  of  the  centres.  All  girls  over  twelve  years  of  age  not 
having  reached  Standard  four,  are  also  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
twenty  lessons  in  practical  cookery,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  their 
non-attendance  be  furnished  by  the  managers. 

No  extra  fee  is  charged  for  instruction  in  cookery  to  girls  attending 
the  Board  schools.  Children  from  non- Board  schools  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  centres  for  instruction,  when  room  can  be  found  for  them, 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  four  shillings  each  for  the  course  of  twenty- 
two  lessons,  one  lesson  being  taken  each  week.  During  the  year  1882, 
two  hundred  twenty-three  non-Board  scholars  have  received  instruction 
in  cookery  at  the  Board's  centres. 

The  materials  required  for  the  practice  lessons  at  the  centres  are 
obtained  from  local  tradesmen  by  the  instructors,  and  the  cooked  food 
is  sold,  whenever  possible,  to  the  children  or  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  Education  Department  allows  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings 
a  head  on  account  of  those  children  in  the  fourth  or  any  higher  Standard 
who  have  received  during  the  school  year,  not  less  than  forty  hours'  in- 
struction in  practical  cookery  (Art.  109  i^h)  New  Code  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department) . 

For  the  week  ended  the  22d  of  March,  18S9,  there  were  11,603  chil- 
dren on  the  rolls,  and  9,931  in  actual  attendance,  but  as  a  course  is  only 
of  six  months'  duration,  these  numbers  represent  about  one-half  the 
number  of  children  who  receive  instruction  during  the  year. 

FRANCE. 

Educational  Monographs  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  —  The 
French  Faculties. — The  series  of  monographs  prepared  for  the  - 
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educational  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  will  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  special  subjects.     Naturally  the  development  or 
education  under  the  French  Republic,  and  the  steps  of  progress  in  the 
several  grades  of  instruction,  are  the  chief  subjects  treated. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  Uensignemcnt  publishes  a  remarka- 
ble chapter  from  one  of  these  monographs  by  Prof.  Henri  Marion,  on 
the  movement  of  pedagogic  ideas  in  higher  instruction. 

The  peculiar  stitus  of  the  French  Faculties,  and  the  several  meas- 
ures by  which  they  have  advanced  towards  independence  and  distinct 
organization,  are  here  reviewed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  note 
in  this  place  all  the  various  endeavors  and  agencies  by  which  the  views 
of  Monsieur  Guizot,  announced  in  1S34,  ^^^'^  been  realized. 

The  official  sanction  is  affirmed  in  the  decrees  of  July  25,  and  De- 
cember 28,  1885.  The  former  revived  a  long-neglected  law  which  gave 
civil  personality  to  the  Faculties,  by  permitting  them  to  hold  prof>erty, 
to  receive  gifts,  and  to  manage  their  own  estates.  The  decree  also  per- 
mitted subventions  to  be  given  to  the  Faculties  by  cities,  departments, 
private  corporations  and  individuals.  Thus,  new  sources  of  revenue 
ate  provided  and  conditions  assured,  which  will  break  up  the  uniformity 
of  the  Faculties,  and  give  them  varied  and  individual  character. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  decree,   Paris  has  already  added  to  its 
Faculty  of  Letters,  a  course  of  the  "•  History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
and  in  its  Faculty  of  Science,  a  course  of  the  ''  Evolution  of  Organized 
Beings.**     The  decree  of  December  28   is  characterized  by  Professor 
Marion,  as  the  most  decisive  of  all  the  acts  in  favor  of  superior  instruc- 
tion.     By  constituting  in  each  Faculty  a  council  of  professors,  and  then 
a  general  assembly,  and  conferring  upon  them  the  essential  attributes 
of  autonomy,  a  real  organization  has  been  accomplished.     At  the  same 
time  by  allowing  the  Faculties  to  control  their  own  budgets,  permitting 
them  to  choose  their  own  deans,  to  regulate  their  own  programmes,  fill 
Vacant  chairs,  and  offer  their  advice  in  respect  to  the  creation  and  sup- 
pression of  chairs,  the  decree  gives  vitality  to  their  organization.     For 
the  completion  of  the  work,  there  is  wanting  only  local  concentration. 
In  1883,  Mons.  Jules  Ferry  submitted  to  the  Faculties  and  Academic 
Councils  a  series  of  questions  touching  the  creation  of  universities  in 
France,  analagous  to  those  of  other  European   countries.     The  results 
of  this  inquiry  showed  that  the  importance  of  bringing  together  the 
scattered  Faculties  in  each  academic  division  was  fully  recognized,  even 
where  the  change  was  not  desired.     It  was,  however,  apparent  that  the 
time  had  not  come  for  proposing  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  uni- 
Tcrsities.     The  name  itself  gives  rise  to  some  embarrassment  in  France,. 
8ince  it  has  long  been  applied  to  the  state  system  of  education. 
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GERMANY. 

The  Prussian  Budget.  —  The  educational  budget  of  Prussia 
amounts  to  about  211,000,000  marks,  equivalent  to  $50,218,000.  It 
absorbs  three-tenths  of  the  entire  budget,  and  upon  the  estimated  popu- 
lation (28,000,000),  gives  $1.78  per  capita.  The  amount  it  distributed 
as  follows  :  To  the  universities,  7.5  percent. ;  to  the  secondary  schools 
(gymnasia,  real  schulen,  etc.),  13.83  per  cent. ;  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, 74.43  per  cent.,  and  to  professional  and  technical  schools,  4.23. 
Of  the  entire  sum  the  state  contributes  31.03  per  cent.,  the  communes, 
46.19,  and  the  remainder  is  derived  from  endowments  and  private  dona- 
tions. 

university  notes. 

The  University  of  Jena  announced  autumn  courses  for  teachers  in 
the  various  sciences.  The  entire  number  of  students  in  the  German 
universities  for  the  summer  semester,  was  29,491,  distributed  among 
the  faculties  as  follows :  Theology,  6,000 ;  law,  6,835 »  medicine, 
8,883  ;  philosophy  and  natural  sciences,  7,773. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  is  turning  his  attention  towards 
the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine.  Formerly  there  was  a  chair  for 
this  subject  at  every  German  university  ;  now  there  is  but  one,  namely, 
at  Berlin,  occupied  by  Professor  Hirsch,  the  Nestor  of  the  Historians 
of  Medicine.  It  has  been  recently  ordered  that  every  Professor  of 
Hygiene  should  include  in  his  work,   lectures  on  the  history  of  medi- 
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ner'Sy  October. 

Ericsson  and  his  ^*  Monitor.'^ 
Charles  W.  MacCord.  North  Ameri- 
can BevieWy  October. 

Espagne,  Le  mouvement  litt^ralre 
en.  E.  Hios.  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle^  August. 

Esthetique  contemporaine,  L':  La 
mimique  dans  le  syst^me  des  l>eaux- 
arts.  Ch.  Benard.  Bevue  PhUosoph- 
iquey  September. 

Europe,  Mutterings  of  War  in. 
Emile  de  Laveleye.     Forumy  Oct. 

Evolution  as  Taught  at  a  Theologl- 
cal  StMuinary.  Rollo  Ogden.  Popu^ 
lar  Science  Monthly,  October. 

Fiction  in  the  Pulpit.  Agnes  Rep- 
plier.     Atlantic  Monthly^  October. 

Fork,  History  of  the.  J.  Von  Folke. 
Popular  Science  Monthly  y  October. 

Translated  from  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer. 

Formale  Bildung.  Paul  Cauer. 
Preussische  Jahrbuchery  September. 

A  valuable  paper  with  reference  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium. 

Freidenker.  Ein  antiker.  Ludwlg 
Buchner.     Deutsche  i?erwe,  October. 

Devoted  to  the  poet  Lucretius. 

French  Art,  A  Century  of.  Claude 
Phillips.     New  BevieWy  September. 

French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  The.  NaturCy  Au- 
gust 22. 

Funde  und  Ausgrabungen  der  letz- 
ten  Jahrzehiite.  I.  J.Mahly.  Deutsche 
BevuCy  October. 

Gladstone,  The  Candour  of.  T.  P. 
O'C'onnor.  Contemporary  BevieWy  Sept. 

Goethe,  La  jeunesse  de.  Goethe  et 
Herder  a  Strasbourg.  Edouard  Rod. 
Bibliotheque  UniverselUy  August. 

Government  and  its  Creditors,  The. 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson.     AtlantiCy  Oct. 

Harris,  William  T.,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  William  A.  Mowry. 
Neic  England  Magazine,  October. 

Harvard  of  To-day.  Josiah  Parsons 
Cooke.     Science y  September  13. 

Address  at  the  last  Harvard  Alumni 
dinner. 

Uerschels,  Maria  Mitchell's  Remin- 
iscences of  the.  Maria  Mitchell.  Cent- 
ury,  October. 

Holmes,  Dr.,  at  Fourscore.  George 
\Villis  Cooke.  Neto  England  Maga- 
zinpy  October. 

Iliad,  Closing  Scenes  of  the.  Will- 
iam Cranston  Lawton.  AtlantiCy  Oc- 
tober. 
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Irish  Home  Rule,  Parallels  to.  B. 
A.  Freeman.  Fortnightly  Beview^  Sept. 

Japan,  The  Two  Capitals  of.  Frank 
G.  Carpenter.     Cosmopolitan ^  Sept. 

I^hor  Orj^anizations,  The  Tyranny 
of.  Austin  Corbin,  North  American 
Beview^  October. 

Indies  and  I/earning.  L.  D.  Mor- 
gan.   Atlantic^  October. 

L:ind,  How  to  Nationalize  the.  F. 
L.  Soper.     Westminster  Review^  Sept. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  A  History. 
Blair's  Mexican  Project  —  The  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Conference  —  Xlllth 
Amendment.  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
John  Hay.     Century^  October. 

Linnaeus,  Carol  us,  Sketch  of.  Pop- 
vlar  Science  Monthly,  October. 

Literature,  Making  a  Name  in.  Ed- 
mund Gosse.     Forum^  October. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  con- 
ditions of  success  and  failure  in  litera- 
ture. 

Magazine  Editors,  The  Trials  of. 
Junius  Henri  Browne.  LippincotVSy 
October. 

Mansfield  College,  The  Opening  of, 
and  the  Puritan  Return  to  Oxford. 
Andover  Review,  October. 

An  editorial. 

Manual  Training  as  a  Factor  in 
Modern  Education.  With  illustrations 
from  the  Philadelphia  xManual-Traln- 
ing  School.  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 
Century,  October. 

Mariagc,  Le,  et  le  divorce  aux 
Etats-Unis.  C.  de  Varigny.  Revue 
des  Deuz  Mondes,  September  L 

Mind,  Growth  and  Dei*ay  of.  R.  A. 
Proctor.     Knowledge,  September. 

Mollere  and  Shakspere.  C.  Coque- 
lin.     Century,  October. 

Monmouth  and  Newport  Campaigns, 
The.    John  Fiske.     Atlantic,  October. 

Montcliretien,  Le  fondation  de  V 
econoniie  politique.  Th.  Tunck- 
Brentano.    Revue  Bleue,  Sept.  14. 

Moralite,  Les  transformations  fut- 
ures de  r  Idee  morale  —  IIF.  Fonde- 
mens  psychologiques  et  metaphysiques 
<]e  la  morality.  Alfred  Fouillee.  ^e- 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  15. 

Motion,  Our  Sensations  of.  Prof. 
A.  Crum  Brown.     Nature,  Sept.  6. 

Motley,  John  Lathrop,  The  Cor- 
respondence of.  S.  B.  Wister.  Lip- 
pincotCs,  October. 

Nashville,  The  Educational  Institu- 
tions of.  David  G.  Ray.  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  October. 

National  Educational  Association, 
Tlie.  Albert  P.  Marble.  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  October. 


Ne^ro,  Prejudice  against  the.  John 
Snyder.    -Forum,  October. 

Shows  most  pointedly  the  absurdity 
of  the  color-caste  line. 

'Nether World,'' The.  Archdeaooa 
Farrar.  Contemporary  BevieWj  Sep- 
tember. 

Apropos  of  the  above  novel,  whose 
characters  he  finds  ^'  all  typical,*' 
Archdeacon  Farrar  writes  of  the  evils 
among  the  poor  and  suggests  reme- 
dies. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Ma- 
sic.  The.  Edward  Dwight  Walker. 
Cosmopolitan,  September. 

New  England's  Gift  to  the  Repub- 
lic. Rev.  A.  I).  Mayo.  New  England 
Magazine,  October. 

Nljnii- Novgorod.  The  Fair  of.  The- 
odore Child.    Harper's,  October. 

Notoriety,  The  Love  of.  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.     Forum,  October. 

Occultism,  The  Origin  of  Modern. 
F.  Legge.     National  Review,  Sept. 

Ohr.  Ueber  Bau  und  Verrichtan- 
gen  des  menschlichen  Ohres.  K. 
Biirkner.    Deutsche  Revue,  October. 

Perikles.  Die  Strategie  des,  erl&ut- 
ert  durch  die  Strategie  Friedrichs  des 
Grosseu.  I.  Hans  Delbriick.  Preussis- 
che  Jahrhucher,  September. 

Philosophlsche  Bibliothek,  J.  V. 
Kirchmann*s.  Adolf  Lasson.  Preussi^ 
che  Jahrhucher,  September. 

Phrenology ,The  Old  and  New.  Prof. 
M.  Allen  Starr.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  October. 

A  valuable  psycholgical  paper. 

Post,  Progress  and  the.  Don  M. 
Dickinson.  North  American  Review, 
October. 

Po:ital  Reform,  Needed.  Thomas 
L.  James.     Forum,  October. 

Prismatics.  Sophia  Kirk.  Atlan- 
tic^  October. 

Protection  and  the  Farmer.  Sen. 
S.  M.  Cullom.    Forum,  October. 

Psychologie.  La  science  de  1*  her^- 
dite.  Francis  Galton.  Bevtie  Sden- 
tijique^  August  17. 

Psychologie.  —  I^  vision  des  mon- 
uments Aleves.  A.  Remy.  Revue  Sci^ 
entifique,  August  24. 

Quackery,  The  Open  Door  of.  Dr. 
William  G.  Eggleston  et  al.  Notik 
America  Beview,  October. 

On  medical  education  and  legisla- 
tion regulating  it. 

Reading.  What  English  People 
Read.  W.  M.  Gattie.  Fortnightly 
Review,  September. 

Reason,  The  Age  of.  H.  G.  Keene. 
National  Review,  September. 
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Becoants  some  of  the  literary  as- 
pects of  the  French  Revolution. 

Religiun,  In  Search  of  a.  W.  S. 
Lilly,     yimeteemth  Century^  Sept. 

BiellKton  of  Kome  duriug  the  Third 
Century.     Westminster  Review^   Sept. 

Kentenguier,  Ueber.  Soinbart-Erius- 
leben.     Preussisehe  Jahrhucher^  Sept. 

Rights  of  Man,  A  Tory  Plea  for  the. 
W.  £arl  Hodgson.  National  Review^ 
September. 

Koad.«,  The  Common.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Seribner^Sy  October. 

Russian  Characteristics.  Part  i. — 
Lying.  £.  B.  Lanin.  Fortnightly  Re- 
vieWy  September. 

Schopenhauer  and  Goethe  (First 
Paper).  I^wis  J.  Huff.  Unitarian 
Review^  October, 

Sense,  An  Unknown  Origan  of. 
Christine  Ladd  Franlilin.  Science^ 
September  13. 

The  writer  maintains  that  Brener's 
experiments  prove  that  by  sensations 
from  the  semicircular  canals  we  de- 
termine the  direction  and  amount  of 
rotary  motions  of  the  body. 

Sheridan's  First  Fight.  C.  S. 
Greene.     Overland  Monthly^  October. 

Social  Problems.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.     Cosmopolitan^  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Socialism.  Christian  Socialism  in 
America.  Nicholas  P.  Oilman.  Uni- 
tarian Review,  October. 

Socialism,  Practicable.  A.  R.  New- 
man.    Westminster  Review^  Sept. 

Based  upon  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Barnett^s  book  of  the  above  title. 

Song,  Science  in.  Lennot  Browne. 
CotUemporary  Review^  September. 

Spencer^s  '*Faerie  Queene,"  One  As- 
pect of.  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  Andover 
MevieWt  October. 

Steam,  llie  Supplanting  of.  Alvan 
D.  Brock.     Overland  Monthly,  Oct. 

Strikes,  The  Warning  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Henry  George.  North  Amerir 
ean  Review,  October. 

A  suggestive  paper. 

Surgery,  Recent  Progress  in.  W. 
W.  Keen.    Harper's,  October. 

Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  Edward  E. 
Hale.     New  England  Magazine.  Oct. 

Technical  Instruction  Act,  The. 
-2fature,  September  12. 


Trades^  Union  Congress  and  Social 
Legislation.  George  Howell.  Con- 
temporary Review,  September. 

Training  of  the  Teacher,  The.  With 
illustrations  from  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Century, 
October. 

Tropical  Education.  Grant  Allen. 
Longman's,  September. 

'*  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  (which 
is  highly  unlikely),'*  says  the  author, 
^  In  what  university  would  an  Intelli- 

fent  young  man  do  best  to  study?* 
think  I  should  be  very  much  in- 
clinetl  indeed  to  answer  oft-hand.  Wn 
the  Tropics.' " 

Visage  de  V  homme,  I^,  et  la  phys- 
iognomie.  Emile  Yung.  Bibliothhque- 
Universelle,  August. 

Volupftk  —  The  Universal  Language 
that  no  one  Speaks.  Cosmopolitan, 
October. 

War  Reminiscences,  A  Non-Com- 
batant's. J.  R.  Kendrick.  Atlantic, 
October. 

An  interesting  paper  by  one  who 
was  teacher  and  clergyman  at  the 
South  during  the  War. 

Was  mir  nlcht  Wissen.  Paul  Man- 
tegazza.    DexUsche  Revue,  October. 

Women  in  Public  Life.  D.  F.  Han- 
nlgan  and  Elizabeth  Martyn.  West- 
minster Review,  September. 

Women,  The  Position  of,  among  the 
Early  Christians.  Principal  Donald- 
son.    Contemporary  Review,  Sept. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight.  Jo- 
seph Henry  Thayer.    Atlantic,  Oct. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Quantock 
Hills.  William  Greswell.  National 
Review,  September. 

Wordsworth's  Great  Failure.  Pro- 
fessor Minlo.  Nineteenth  Century, 
September. 

Workers,  A  Few  Words  to  Fresh 
Workers.  Octavia  Hill.  Nineteenth 
Century,  September. 

Paper  read  before  the  University 
Extension  students  at  Oxford,  Au- 
gust, 1889. 

Working  Man,  A  real.  Macmillan's, 
September. 

Workmen's  Insurance  in  Germany. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig.    Forum,  Oct. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  By  John  T.  MorAe.  Jr.  Americaa  Statesmen  Serfev. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Miillin  &  Co.  Pp.  428.  Cloth.  Price^ 
•1.25. 

Mr.  Morse  hhnself  says  in  effect,  It  is  far  from  easy  to  compress  the  life  of 
Franiilin  into  four  hundred  pages.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking,  the  work  has  been  done,  and  well  done. 

The  author  has  given  the  various  sides  of  the  character  of  his  subject  very 
fair  treatment,  and  shows  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  man  with  clearness 
and  accuracy.  As  so  large  a  portion  of  Franklin's  mature  years  was  given  to 
statesmanship,  it  is  what  would  be  expected,  to  find  one-half  the  chapters  upoo 
his  services  to  his  country,  but  in  each  of  these  chapters  is  shown,  beside  and 
in  connection  with  his  purely  political  duties,  the  social  side  of  the  man, 
together  with  the  breadth  of  his  intellect,  acuteness,  diplomatic  manner,  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  people  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  of  America. 
The  book  throws  new  light  upon  the  character  and  services  of  Franklin.  This 
is  one  of  the  books  which  every  boy  should  read. 

Elementary  Practical  Physics.  A  Guide  for  the  Physical  Laboratory. 
By  H.  N.  Chute,  M.  8.,  Teacher  of  Phvsics  in  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School, 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1889.    Pp.  386. 

For  many  years  the  science  teachers  of  the  country  have  been  waiting  for  this 
book.  The  most  advanced  of  them  have  long  realized  the  great  disadvantages 
in  using  previous  textbooks.  While  each  new  textbook  that  appears  is  in  some 
respects  an  improvement  over  any  of  its  predecessors,  not  one  has  been  writteo 
that  really  tills  the  bill.  Among  other  faults,  these  stand  up  perhaps  the  most 
prominently.  Too  small  a  list  of  experiments,  too  many  explanations  as  ta 
what  result  the  student  ought  to  find,  and  as  a  rule  too  costly  apparatus  re- 
quired to  perforin  the  experiments. 

As  the  method  of  individual  laboratory  work  in  physics  is  being  adopted 
everywhere,  and  as  most  teachers  And  that  their  very  large  physics  classes  pre- 
vent their  devising  so  many  experiments,  the  need  of  a  purely  experimental 
book  has  appeared  on  all  sides.  Professor  Chute  has  happily  decided  to  omit 
all  laws  and  definitions,  and  simply  to  furnish  teachers  with  a  long  list  of  care- 
fully prepared  experiments  that  will  require  the  least  expensive  apparatus,  and 
to  adapt  it  for  use  with  any  accurate  textbook.  There  is  not  an  experiment  in 
the  book  that  is  not  fully  described  and  fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  any 
teacher  or  pupil.  With  both  very  simple  and  more  complex  experiments  oo 
every  subject,  any  teacher  has  a  nearly  limitless  choice.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments will  surely  tit  liis  apparatus.  The  work  takes  up  nearly  the  whole 
ground  of  the  sciem^e,  the  seven  chapters  being:  '* The  Properties  of  Matter,*' 
**  Experimentally  I>etermined.''  **  Mechanics  of  Solids,'*  **  Mechanics  of  Fluids/' 
'*  Heat,"  **  Magnetism  and  Electricity,"  *'  Sound,"  and  »*  Light."  The  author 
has  also  prepared  lists  of  experiments  that  would  be  suitable  for  courses  of 
greater  or  less  length. 

The  best  feature  of  the  book,  iiowever,  seems  to  be  found  in  the  way  io 
which  the  pupil  is  shown  how  to  draw  his  own  inferences.  He  is  nowhere  told 
what  he  is  to  expect,  but  his  attention  is  called  to  the  direction  in  which  he  Is 
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to  look  for  a  result.  He  is  not  allowed  to  waste  his  time  on  phenomena  that 
haye  no  nei*e88ar3r  relation  to  the  subject  at  hand,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
draw  too  general  results  from  the  data.  The  system  of  tabulation  of  results, 
18  prepared  by  Mr.  Chute,  is  one  that  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  pupil  in 
his  after  life. 

Together  with  many  practical  suggestions  to  the  teacher  both  in  the  prefix 
and  appendix,  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  also 
as  to  special  laboratory  operations,  there  will  be  found  a  quite  comprehensive 
8et  of  tables  for  reference.  The  list  of  well-known  science  teachers  to  whonh 
Professor  Chute  refers  as'  having  ^^  carefully  read  the  work  in  proof,  and  aided 
very  greatly  in  giving  it  its  present  degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness  or 
treatment,^'  furnishes  no  small  recommendation  of  the  worth  of  the  book. 
With  any  well  prepared  textbook  and  Professor  Chute's  Practical  Physics,  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  well  fitted  to  begin  a  year's  work  in  laboratory  physics. 

iNSTirnTES  OP  Economics.  A.  Textbook  for  College  Classes.  By  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  D.  D.,LL.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  late  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Finance  in  Cornell  University.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.     Pp.  22S.    Cloth.    Introductory  price,  31.30. 

Thi8  manual  of  political  economy  for  the  classroom  is  on  a  plan  thoroughly 
its  own.  Its  chief  peculiarities  in  point  of  method  are :  1.  The  utmost  brevity 
which  can  be  made  to  consist  with  clearness;  indispensable  amplifications  and 
illustrations  beyond  this  being  referred  to  notes.  2.  Thorough  and  conspicu- 
ous analysis  general  and  special,  greatly  aiding  pupils  both  to  master  and 
retain  the  thought.  3.  Encouragement  to  side  reading;  each  paragraph  being 
introduced  by  references  to  the  best  accessible  authority  upon  its  theme,  in^ 
various  languages.  On  all  subjects  of  special  importance  the  ablest  convenient 
discussions  are  listed  in  notes.  These  references  furnish  practically  a  classified 
Cyclopsedia  of  Economics,  which  even  specialists  in  the  science  will  prize.  We 
know  of  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  In  English.  Its  point  of  view  is  historical,, 
though  it  maintains  the  existence  of  general  economic  laws,  absolutely  and 
universally  valid.  While  the  materials  of  the  volume  and  the  handling  of  them« 
are  primarily  adapted  to  undergraduates  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  Its  copl- 
ons  references  to  the  best  authorities,  English  and  foreign,  will  give  it  great. 
value  for  advanced  students,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity  qualify  it,  through  perhaps  the  omission  of  a  few  peculiarly  severe 
sections,  for  successful  use  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition  for  Schools.  By  M.  Grant  Dan- 
iel], A.  M.,  Principal  of  Chauncy  Uall  School,  Boston.  Part  I.  Based  upon 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Books  I.  — IV.  Boston  and  New  York :  Leach,  Shew- 
all  A  Sanborn.    Pp.  102.     Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

In  preparing  this  book  Professor  Danlell  has  proceeded  upon  the  belief  that 

Latin  Composition  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with  tlie  reading  of  I^atin 

authors.    Having  used  this  method  In  his  class  work,  he  finds  much  saving  of 

time  and  labor.    All  teachers  of  Latin  will  find  this  new  book  to  embody  much 

that  is  fresh,  and  the  system  must  Inevitably  commend  Itself  to  all. 

XsNOPHON*s  Anabasis.  Book  I. —IV.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.,  and  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  M.  A. 
Boston :    Allyn  &  Bacon.    Pp.  160.    Half  leather. 

hi  preparing  this  edition  of  Anabasis  the  authors  have  made  use  of  Cobet's 

with  occasional  variations  well  sustained  by  manuscript  authority. 
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In  the  introduction  ig  given,  as  preparatory  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
Anabasis,  an  outline  of  the  Persian  Empire,  an  account  of  the  Expedition  ol 
Cyrus,  a  brief  view  of  the  Art  of  W^ar  as  practiced  by  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
and  a  succinct  statement  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Xenophon. 

In  the  notes  the  references  to  standard  Greeic  Grammars  are  quite  numerous, 
particularly  in  those  referring  to  the  first  two  booiss. 

The  '^  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Anabasis,*'  ^^  Idioms  and  Phrases,^'  and  ''  Vo- 
cabulary *'  will  be  found  valuable  and  very  full. 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Homer*s  Iliad,  with  Introduction,  Commentary, 
and  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hillhouse 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Price, 
11.35. 

In  this  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  Professor  Seymour  has 
used  the  text  of  Homer i  Ilias  edidit  Guilielmus  Driedorf:  edito  quinta  correetior 
quam  curavit  C,  Hentze. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  has  di<acus8ed,  1st,  Epic  Poetry ;  2d,  Homeric 
Life ;  3d,  The  Story  of  the  Iliad ;  4th,  Homeric  Style ;  5th,  Homeric  Syntax ; 
6th,  Homeric  Dialect ;  7th,  Homeric  Verse.  The  last  three  particularly  are 
quite  fully  treated.  The  text  of  the  Iliad  is  very  plainly  printed,  and  the  whole 
book  is  well  gotten  up.  The  notes  are  full  and  Judicious,  and  the  vocabulary 
complete. 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  and  annotated 
for  use  in  Colleges  and  SchooU,  by  F.  C.  Sumichrast,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  239.  Cloth. 
Price,  80  cents.  » 

A  recent  article  by  Andrew  Lang,  says  of  this  distinguished  French  author^ 
**  That  his  works  (his  best  works)  should  be  even  more  widely  circulated  than 
they  are ;  that  the  young  should  read  them,  and  learn  frankness,  kindness  and 
generosity  —  should  esteem  the  tender  heart,  and  the  gay,  invincible  wit; 
.     .    .    .    that  is  what  we  desire.'* 

In  this  edition  of  I>es  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Professor  Sumichrast  has  given 
a  condensation  of  the  work,  leaving  the  main  features  of  the  story,  the  brilliant 
descriptions,  characteristic  dialogues,  etc.,  while  the  objectionable  passages 
have  been  cut  out,  leaving  the  work  one  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  higli 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 

Shakespeare's  Traoedt  of  Macbeth.  Edited  with  notes,  by  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Chi- 
cago:  S.  K.  Winchell  &  Co.  Pp.  237.  Cloth,  price  55  cents;  paper,  price 
40  cents. 

In  editing  this  edition  of  Macbeth,  President  Sprague  has  in  some  points  fol- 
lowed a  new  plan.  His  notes  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  stimulating  rather 
than  making  thought  unnecessary.  He  has  embodied  etymological  and  critical 
research.  He  has  given  the  opinions  of  the  best  critics  on  disputed  points,  and 
there  are  other  points  of  excellence  which  the  student  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate. 

The  Franklin  Square  Sono  Collection.  No.  6.  Devoted  to  School  and 
Home.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.184.  Paper,  price  60  oenta; 
Boards,  price  60  cents;  Cloth,  price  91*00. 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  giving  to  our  readers  a  noUoe  of  a 

splendid  new  book  of  songs  for  the  schoolroom.     It  is  not  €4ten  that  a  new 
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collection  of  songs  appears  which  can  unreservedly  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  introduction  into  any  school.  The  Harpers*  Franldin  Square  Collections 
have  been  lon|^,  well,  and  favorably  known,  but  we  believe  there  is  yet  a  large 
field  of  usefulness  which  they  have  not  entered. 

The  plan  of  printing  among  the  songs  and  hymns  brief  histories  of  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  popular  hymns,  adds  very  much  to  the 
value  of  these  books. 

The  War  of  Independence.  By  John  Fiske.  The  Riverside  Library  for 
Young  People.  Vol.  I.  Boston:'  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Pp.  196. 
Cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  done  an  excellent  thing  for  the  youth 
of  America  in  starting  the  publication  of  a  series  to  comprise  books  which  will 
last.  The  great  subjects  of  History,  Biography,  Mechanics,  Travel,  Natural 
History,  Adventure  and  kindred  subjects  will  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
library.  Fiction  will  not  be  excluded,  but  It  will  not  be  the  main  feature  of 
the  library. 

This  volume,  the  first  of  the  series,  Is  a  most  excellent  beginning,  and,  if  by 
it  the  character  of  the  Library  as  a  whole  can  be  judged,  it  is  to  be  a  most 
excellent  series. 

Mr.  Tlske  is  well  known  as  a  careful  and  reliable  writer  of  history,  and  he 
lias  added  to  this  reputation  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
flensed  and  placed  before  the  young  readers  of  this  book  the  facts,  causes  and 
results  of  the  Bevolution. 

^BC^KGE  Washington;  an  Historical  Biography.  By  Horace  £.  Scudder. 
The  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.  Vol.  II.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    Pp.  248.    Cloth.     Price,  75  cents. 

Having  read  Volume  I.  of  this  Library,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  young 

reader  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  has  secured  and  read  the  second,  which 

contains  the  life  of  Washington,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  next  place  in  this 

excellent  series.    The  type,  paper,  illustrations  and  general  make-up  of  the 

books  are  of  good  quality,  and  any  youth  will  prize  this  Library. 

Jonathan  Edwards.  By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  *^  American  Religious 
Leaders**  series.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Pp.  401.  Cloth. 
Price,  31.26. 

The  great  historian,  Bancroft,  has  said.  '^  He  that  would  know  the  workings 
of  the  New  England  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ....  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards.** 

In  this  Life  of  Edwards,  Professor  Allen  has  endeavored  to  show  the  man 
as  a  theologian,  a  work  not  heretofore  attempted,  and  in  these  pages  we  get  a 
light  which  will  abundantly  help  in  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  his  great  influence  upon  modern  New  Eng- 
land. The  book  is  written  with  remarkable  clearness,  and  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  be  perfectly  fair,  honest,  and  honora- 
ble in  portraying  the  special,  intellectual  and  moral  power  and  weakness  of 
the  great  polemic  writer  of  the  last  century. 

This  series  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  American  Statesmen,  American  Men  of 
Letters,  and  American  Commonwealth  Series,  and  will,  we  believe,  have  as 
Urge  a  list  of  readers  as  have  these  three  series. 
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Edwards*s  Historical  Cards.  Boston :  EducatioDal  Publishing  CompaDy. 
Price  per  set,  91  -OO. 

These  cards  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  relating  to  American  History.  Hie 
cards  are  3^  x  5|  inches,  witli  questions  upon  the  topical  method,  with  refer- 
ences to  bool<  and  page  where  the  proper  information  can  l>e  obtained. 

Teachers  will  find  them  useful,  especially  in  breaiiing  up  the  practice  of 
committing  to  memory  the  text  without  lodging  in  the  mind  any  corresponding 
idea  of  the  facts. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth.  With  Note«  by  A.  J.  Greorge,  M.  A.,  editor 
of  Wordsworth's  Prelude.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Pp.  434.    Cloth. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  George  has  made  a  study  of  Wordsworth  and  his 
writings,  for  the  selections  are  of  a  character  which  give  an  excellent  study 
of  the  man.  The  notes  are  very  full  and  arranged  to  show  and  explain  not 
only  what  the  author  says,  but  to  give  an  insight  Into  the  personality  of  Words- 
worth, and  bring  out  the  man  through  his  writings.  The  style  of  Wordsworth 
is  shown  to  be  his  own,  and  ^^  to  be  Judged  by  canons  applicable  to  him  alone.*' 

Stllabus.  English  Literature  and  History.  By  A.  J.  Oeorge,  A.  M.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Pp.  24.    Paper. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  Intended  to  further  the  spirit  of  literary  and  historical 

study.    It  has  been  used  by  the  author  in  his  worii  in  literature  in  the  Newton, 

Mass.,  High  School,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  much  value  to  many 

other  teachers  of  literature. 

A  General  History  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  By  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  A.  M.     Boston:    Glun  &  Co.     Pp.759.    Half  leatlier.    Price,  f  1.50. 

This  new  general  history  is  based  upon  the  Ancient^  and  Medianal^  and  Modem 
Histories  by  the  same  author.  In  treating  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  causes  therefor,  which  have  of  late  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
versy, Professor  Myers  seems  in  this  book  to  have  given  no  cause  for  complaint 
to  any  one. 

The  twenty  colored  maps  are  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  the  book  which 
is  of  itself  an  excellent  one,  full,  accurate  and  reliable.  In  general  make-up, 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Law  of  Childhood,  and  other  Papers.  By  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  La  Porte,  Ind.  Chicago:  Alice  B.  Stockton  A  Co.,  161 
La  Salle  Street.    Pp.  80.    Leatherette. 

The  four  papers  forming  the  contents  of  this  book  are  worthy  to  be  read  by 

every  superintendent  and  teacher  In  the  schools  of  America.    They  are  both 

philosophical  and  practical.    If  our  superintendents  and  teachers  were  more 

familiar  with  subjects  such  as  those  treated  by  Superintendent  Hailmann  in 

these  papers,  we  should  have  better  teaching  and  more  intelligent  supervision. 

The  Essentials  of  Method.  A  Discussion  of  the  Essential  Form  of  Right 
Methods  in  'IVaehlng.  By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.  fHalle),  Professor  of 
Modern  Lunguiiges,  Illinois  Sute  Normal  University.  Mormal,  111.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Cloth.     Pp.  119. 

In  this  book  Professor  De  Garnio  has  endeavored  to  show  the  proper  methods 

of  teaching.    He  has  divided  the  theories  of  teaching  Into  two  classes.    One 

class  he  compares  to  gardening,  while  the  other  class  in,  in  his  estimation,  more 

nearly  like  architectural  designing.    He  has  bent  his  efforts  toward  the  fflTiiig 

of  the  best  manner  of  building  up  the  mind  of  the  pupil.    It  is  a  capital  work. 
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School  Htoiexb  :  or  The  Laws  of  Health  in  Relation  to  School  Life. 
By  Arthur  Newsholiue,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner  of  Pupil  Teacher»  to  the 
School  Board  of  London,  etc.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.  Pp.  143. 
Cloth. 

Doctor  NewHholme  has  here  given  very  much  valuable  information,  sugi^s- 

tioD,  and  instmctioQ  in  regard  to  this  subject,  of  which  many  teachers  and 

school  oflScers  know  so  little.    The  book  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 

•uperintendent  and  committeeman,  as  well  as  by  teachers.    Much  of  it  is  from 

the  English  standpoint,  but  the  author  has  evidently  acquainted  himself  with 

the  facts  of  America,  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  an  Englishman. 

TtaE  Childhood  of  Jesus,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Adolphe  Monod. 
Translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Myers.  Boston  and  Chicago  Congregational  Sun- 
dajT-School  and  Publishing  Society :  Pp.  196.  Paper,  40  cents ;  cloth,  75 
centa. 

Adolphe  Monod,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  who  died  in  1856,  was  one  of 

the  most  eminent  preachers  of  his  day.    It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  trana- 

lator  to  give  us  these  sermons  from  the  great  preacher.    Any  sermons  would 

have  been  welcome,  but  these  are  peculiarly  so,  since  they  are  about  children 

and  to  children,  and  take  up  the  problem  of  their  Christian  training  and  devel- 

opneot  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  help  both  to  them  and  to  parents.    Parents 

ihoald  read  them  to  their  children,  and  by  reading  them  learn  how  to  influence 

Clielr  children  for  good. 


Child  and  Child-Nature.  By  The  Baroness  Marenhotty-Buelow,  au- 
thor of  ^^  Hand-work  and  Head-work.'^  First  American  from  the  second 
London  edition,  with  addition  of  an  Index.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Cloth.    Price,  f  1.50. 

It  is  andoubtedly  true  that  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Froel>el  and 

^f  hla  principles  has  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  kindergartens. 

It  i8  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  any  undertaking  properly,  to  have,  at  the 

^ery  least,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  rests.    In 

Chls  tx>ok  the  author  has  endeavored  to  unfold  and  place  before  the  reader  the 

principles  and  practices  by  which  a  child  can  best  be  taught  those  things 

^wbich  during  his  early  years  he  is  fitted  to  grasp. 

Primary  teachers  and  grammar  teachers,  as  well  as  klndergartners,  will  find 

▼ery  much  of  value  to  them  in  this  book. 

Our  World  Reader.    No.  l.    First  lessons  in  Geography.    By  Mary  L. 
Hall.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Pp.  241.    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

In  the  twenty-nine  lessons  the  child  will  form  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
41ie  world,  its  divisions  into  land  and  water,  the  various  forms  of  the  land  such 
4U  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  hills,  deserts,  volcanoes,  rivers,  bays,  capes, 
IHTomontories,  etc.  He  will  have  clearly  defined  the  knowledge  which  in  begin- 
otiig  geography  the  teacher  finds  hard  to  impart  with  the  accuracy  and  clear- 
aess  whteh  is  essential. 

These  lessons  may  be  used  with  good  results  in  the  reading  class  for  a  term 
before  the  class  begin  the  direct  study  of  geography. 

43KRMOM8  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAT-SCIIOOL   I.ESSONS    FOR   1890.     By 

the  Monday  Club.    Fifteenth  Series.    Congregational   Sunday-School  and 
Pobllshing  Society.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  Annual  has  become  well  known,  and  ought  to  be  read  of  all  men  —  par- 

tieolarly  those  who  have  to  do  with  teaching  the  Sunday-school  lessons.    The 
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lessons  are  treated  in  it  in  a  more  comprehensive  way  than  is  asaal  in  Sunday- 
school  helps.  The  writers  in  it  afford  perspectives  of  the  lessons,  such  as  help 
a  teacher  to  present  them  most  effectively.  The  names  of  the  writers,  —  Bev. 
Drs.  DunninjT,  Boynton,  Griffls,  Leavitt,  Wright,  Foster,  Clark,  etc.,  —  have 
become  as  familiar  as  household  words.  The  Monday  Club  sermons  have 
become  indispensable. 

Ax  Arithmetic  for  Preparatort  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Acadb- 
MiEd.  By  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  A.  M.,  Master  of  Mathematics  in  the  Belmont 
School,  Belmont,  Mass.    New  York:    A.  Lovell  &  Co.    Pp.  343.    Cloth. 

In  preparing  this  book  for  use  in  Preparatory  and  other  schools  of  similar 
grade.  Professor  Hobbs  has  omitted  the  four  fundamental  operations,  and  after 
giving  four  pages  to  a  brief  review  of  them,  begins  with  fractions  and  consid- 
ers the  various  processes  in  advanced  Arithmetic.  An  especial  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  large  number  of  practical  examples  and  special  problems,  which 
are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  with  in  daily  business  life,  and  will  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  in  a  way  to  benefit  as  well  as  test  him.  It  is  evidently  a 
practical  book,  containing  much  good,  large,  ^'  round-about  common  sense.*' 

Jacqces  Bonhomme.  John  Bull  on  the  Continent.  By  Max  0*Rell,  author 
of  ^^  Jonathan  and  his  Continent,^*  ^^  John  Bull,  Junior,'^  ^' John  Bull  and  his 
island,"  etc.  New  Vork:  Cassell  &  Co.  Pp.168.  Paper.  Price,  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  Damrell  &  Upham. 

^^  Cum  grano  salis '"  will  apply  exceedingly  well  to  this  book  if  it  is  after 

the  same  style  »s  far  as  exaggeration  is  concerned  as  his  ^*  Jonathan  and  his 

Continent."    While  to  one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  people  of  whom  Mr. 

O'Rell  is  writing,  these  books  will  afford  a  little  very  mild  fun,  they  are  almost 

sure  to  give  the  stranger  an  erroneous  idea  of  people  and  country. 

Nursery  Finger-Plays.  By  Emilie  Poulsson.  Music  by  Cornelia  C.  Roeske. 
Illustrations  by  L.  J.  Brldgman.     Boston:    D.  Lothrop  Co.    Price,  f 1 .25. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  bewitching  book  for  the  kindergarten 
than  this  collection  of  little  poems,  uniquely  illustrated  by  an  artist  full  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  set  to  simple  music  especially  adapted  to  the 
voices  and  abilities  of  the  very  young  children  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended. 

The  eighteen  finger-plays  contained  in  this  dainty  volume  are  for  children, 
up  to  seven  or  eight,  to  be  used  for  kindergartens,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
prettier  sight  than  a  class  of  little  tots  going  through  the  various  motions  under 
the  direction  of  a  bright  teachtT  who  could  thoroughly  enjoy  such  training. 

But  the  book  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  appreciated,  and  we  are  safe  in. 
saying  that  no  mother  or  teacher  who  can  possibly  afford  the  investment  of  » 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  will  ever  regret  purchasing  this  unfailing  source  of  plea^-* 
iire  and  profit,  in  tlie  home  and  the  kindergarten. 
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Thb  New  England  Magazine  in  its  new  form,  with  new  dress  of  type,  new 
style  of  cover,  new  corps  of  Editors,  and  new  business  management,  is  a  very 
pronooooed  soccess,  and  a  monthly  which  every  true  New  England  family  in 
or  oat  of  these  states  will  enjoy  reading  and  find  of  real  value. 

Of  the  new  management  we  need  only  say  that  with  General  Chamberlain,  late 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  Ex-President  of  Bowdoin  College,  at  the 
head  of  the  business  department,  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  in  the  double  editorial  chair,  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
will  not  be  less  than  first  class. 

The  editors  in  the  prospectus  of  the  new  magazine  say  of  the  policy  they 
are  to  pursue,  ^*  The  magazine  will  be  devoted  especially  to  New  England  life^ 
thought,  and  history.  This  special  object,  however,  will  be  construed  in  no 
narrow  or  provincial  spirit.  It  will  concern  itself  with  whatever  pertains  to 
general  American  development  and  is  of  interest  to  the  American  people.^' 
The  September  and  October  numbers  now  out  bear  witness  to  this  policy  well 
carried  out. 

The  first  number  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Plymouth  and  the  history  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Within  that  month  the  great  Pilgrim  monument  at  Plymouth^ 
floally  completed  after  thirty  years,  was  dedicated.  No  recent  event  has 
been  of  greater  import  to  the  people  throughout  the  country  whose  roots  arc 
In  New  England,  or  who  are  moved  by  the  New  England  spirit. 

The  Octot>er  number  is  largely  an  educational  number.  It  contains  an  arti- 
cle  on  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  has  just  been  appointed  United  St&tes  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  with  portrait  and  other  illustrations ;  an  article  on  The 
National  Educational  Association,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  Association ;  and  a  paper  on  the  Educational  Institutions  of  Nashville, 
by  Mr.  David  G.  Ray,  of  Nashville.  A  general  illustrated  article  on  Nash- 
ville, by  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar  of  that  city,  will  also  be  of  interest  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country,  this  ^^  Athens  of  the  South  *'  having  been  the  place  of  this 
year's  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  article  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  entitled,  ^^  Did  John  Hampden  come  to  New 
England,''  in  the  two  numbers  before  us,  is  well  worthy  the  author,  and  will 
find  many  Interested  readers.  It  is  very  careful  and  exhaustive.  The  article 
on  Dr.  Holmes,  by  George  Willis  Cooke,  should  not  be  passed  without  a  word 
of  commendation.  Many  other  excellent  contributions  are  deserving  of  notice, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  publication  of  this  new  monthly  is  the 
hearty  reception  given  it  in  and  out  of  the  New  England  States. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  an  evening  with  the  New  England  Magazine  each 
month  with  genuine  satisfaction,  and  shall  realize  our  expectations  of  excellent 
articles,  finely  illustrated  upon  first-class  paper.  In  short  we  are  anticipating 
%  thoroughly  first-class  magazine  of  high  literary  quality  monthly. 


TI/B  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

The  current  periodical  literature  is  replete  with  valuable  contributious.  The  weekly 
^^liglous  press  is  fbll  of  accoants  of  great  annual  and  triennial  gatherings  of  different 
^^nomlDatioDS.  Perhaps  never  has  so  much  thought  and  careful  attention  been  given 
^«  the  thorough  dlscassion  of  religious  matters  as  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In  the 
s  for  the  current  month,  of  especial  interest  are  the  article  by  Prof.  William 
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T.  Harris,  United  States  Comiulsaioiier  of  Education,  on  "Edward  Bellamy's  Vision,*'  in 
the  Fortim,  in  wh'ch  he  shows  many  of  the  impossibilities  of  the  scheme.  **The  Aus- 
tralian Ballot  Sj'stem,"  by  Edward  Wakefield  will  interest  many  in  dilTerent  parts  of 

the  country. Teachers  of  higher  geography  will  find  in  Scribner'*  for  October  two 

Articles  which  will  give  them  many  new  ideas  of  two  very  different  portions  of  tbe- 
earth;  they  are  "How  I  crossed  Masai-Land."  by  Joseph  Thompson,  and  **  A  Summer 
in  Iceland,"  by  Chas.  Sprague  Smith.  Both  quite  fully  and  carefully  Illustrated.  Stn- 
dentd  of  history  will  find  in  the  Magazine  of  American  Hittory  a  never  ending  source  of 
delight.  In  the  October  number  the  accomplished  editor,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  has 
given  us  much  to  enjoy  and  bo  benefited  by.  Among  the  articles  are  "  Georgia  the  only 
Free  Colony,"  "The  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  Boston  and  New  York  Cele- 
brations One  Hundred  Tears  Ago,"  and  "  Romantic  Beginnings  of  Milwaukee.** Mr. 

Kennan  holds  the  post  of  honor  in  the  Century  for  October;  the  leading  article  Is  bis- 
under  the  title  "  In  East  Siberian  Mines."  "  Moli6re  and  Shakespeare,**  by  C.  Coquelin^ 
follows,  and  is  in  turn  followed  by  throe  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  '*  Life  of  Lin- 
coln," while  of  professional  and  particular  interest  to  the  teachers  of  America  are 
"The  Training  of  the  TeHcher."  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  "Manual  Training  as  a 
Factor  in  Modem  Education,'*  by   Francis  Newton   Thorpe,  and  "The    Deniocratio 

Ideal  in  Education."  by  Felix  Adier. The  Catholic  World  for  November  is  of  interest 

to   educators  whether  Catholic  or  Protcbtant.     The  leading  article  is  "Lessons  of  a. 

Century  of  Catholic  Education." That  the  new   Commissioner   of  Education   la 

not  without  literary  activity  still,  in  spite  of  the  duties  of  his  ofBoe,  will  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  "The  Spiritual  Sfnsc  of  Dante's  Divina  Comedia,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, We  could  wish  some  of  our  correspondents  could 

read  and  apply  the  article  entitled  "  About  Handwriting,"  by  J.  F.  Genung,  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  The  JFriter. The  list  of  authors  which  have  written  for  Harper**  Maga- 
zine is  not  only  very  large  but  of  a  high  order.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  for 
the  October  number  are  Lucy  Larcom,  Austin  Dobson,  William  Wordsworth.  Charles 

Dudley  Warner,  Edwanl  Bellamy,  Prof.  W.  G.  Blakie,  D.  D.,  and  others. "  The  Kin- 

dergarten,"  Chicago,  is  more  than  usually  attractive  in  its  October  issue,  by  means  of  its 
exquisite  frontispiece.  Love's  Blossoms,  three  beautiful  child-faces,  instinct  with  con. 
flding  affection.  Prof.  Edwanl  G.  Howe  continues  his  invaluable  series  of  lessons  on 
Systematic  Science  for  Kindergurten  and  Primary  School. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Mr.  Parkman's  Histories.    Champlain  on  the  Coast  of  New  England.     Boston.     Old 

South  Leaflets.    Series  1S89,  No.  3. The  Rev.  Kyerton  Pyerson,  D.D.,  LL.  Z>.    Founder 

of  the  School  System  of  Ontario ^  by  J.  George  Ilodgkins. Morality  in  the  SchooUt  by  Will- 
iam F.  Harris.  Boston .  Christian  Register  Association. Poad  Legislaiionfor  the  Ameri- 
can State,hy  J  ereiuiah  W.Jenks,Ph.  D.  Baltimore.  American  Economic  Association. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Economic  Associatiofi,  with  Addresses  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam Pepper  and  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker. Training  of  Teachers  in  Austria^  by  E.  Hannak, 

Ph.  D.  New  York.  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. Clark  Universi- 
ty.   First  Ofllclal  Announcement.    Worcester. Thirty  Jirst  Annual  Rq^art  of  the 

ingtonian  Home. A  Method  of  Christian  Co-operation  for  Reaching  the  Non-Church^ Ooimi 

Class,  by  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  D.  D.    Now  York.    42  Bible  House. Constitution  and  Liti 

of  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  Economic  Association. Handbook  of  Music  LummM, 

Firtft   Year  Grade,  by  Tllton,  Uinn  &  Co. Klect*>ral  R^fiorm,  with  the  Massachnsett 

Ballot  Refoi-m  Act  and  New  York  (Saxton)  Bill.    New  York.    Society  for  Political  Bd 

ncalion. Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  by  William  North  Rice.    Boston.    D.  C.  UeatI 

A  Co. 1Fh(U  Manual  Training  Is  and  How  It  Can  Best  be  Conducted.    Boston.    D.  C.  HeatI 

A  Co. Proper  Forms  of  Address.    New  York.    John  B.  Alden. Proceedings  in  C* 

memoration  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Toum  of  New  Haven. How  to  Introduce  Drawing  in 

lie  Schools,  by  C.  E.  Meleney,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Somerville,  Mass.    New  York.    College  f< 

the  Training  of  Teachers Josiah  Quincy,  the  Great  Mayor,  by  Mellen  Chamberlain.   Bo» 

on,  Mass.  Society  for  the  Proniolion  of  Good  Citizenship. The  Study  qf  Modem  L 

erature  in  the  Education  of  Our  Time,  by  James  MacAlister,  LL.  D. Le  Mori  de 

de  Solange,  by  Super,  with  notes.    Boston.    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. Sgt,ftak,  verg^eu. 

Otto  Schwetzky  and  Traiti  sur  Le  Getne  des  Noms  Francis,  by  Paul  Lonis  Guerin.    Bos 
Carl  Schoenhof. 
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CONTINUITT  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  CHARLES  TUDOR  WILLIAMS. 

SOME  of  US  may  remember  a  little  story  that  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic 
Cable.  The  "paying  out,"  as  the  unreeling  of  the  cable  was 
called;  was  attended  with  constant  testings  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  magnetic  connection  with  the  shore  end  remained  unin- 
terrupted. This  connection  was  called  by  the  engineers  in  charge 
the  continuity,  and  whenever  the  magnetic  current  ceased  operat- 
ing, the  ship  would  retrace  its  course,  backing  water,  and  drawing 
in  the  cable,  until  the  cause  of  the  broken  current  was  discovered.. 
The  constant  use  of  this  term  led  one  of  the  ship's  crew,  presuma- 
bly an  Irishman,  to  account,  on  one  occasion,  for  an  unusually 
long  delay,  with  the  reason,  "  Why,  sure,  they're  hunting  for  the 

In  examining  the  field  of  education,  with  its  apparently  diverse 
interests,  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  different  theorists  as  to 
its  proper  conduct,  we  are  moved  to  ask,  like  the  Irishman, 
whether  the  continuity  has  not  been  lost,  and  to  wonder  whether 
some  one  should  not  set  about  trying  to  find  it  again  :  for,  surely, 
there  ought  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  some  one,  continuous 
current  of  communication  across  the  ocean  which  lies  between  the 
continents  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
theorists,  utility  is  the  mysterious  current  which  thus  operates  a 
right  union  between  the  two  extremes ;  with  others,  it  is  mental 
dUcipline^  and  with  others  again,  moral  character.     Theorists  of 
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the  first  class  mentioned  are  promotei*s  of  Industrial  and  Polytech- 
nic schools ;  of  the  second  class,  of  Classical  schools,  and  schools 
of  Pure  Science ;  of  the  third  class,  of  strictly  Religious  and  Sec- 
tarian schools.  There  is  another  very  large  class  who  go  on  the 
iaissez-faire  principle  —  recognizing  no  necessary  continuity  in 
education  ;  even  denying  it ;  assuming,  for  instance,  to  set  apart 
the  college  and  university  from  primary  education  of  all  degrees 
as  belonging  to  an  entirely  di&event genii  ;  having  little  in  common. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  question  of  education,  coupled  as  it 
is  with  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day,  is  assuming  an  aspect 
of  the  highest  importance,  if  we  should  so  speak  of  a  question 
which  has  always  been  considered  highly  important ;  and  through- 
out all  history  our  most  authoritative  guides  on  this  subject  have 

• 

never  lost  sight  of  the  unity  or  continuity  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. For  the  clearest  understanding  of  this  subject,  as  of  so  many 
other  purely  intellectual  questions,  we  must  go  back  to  the  classic 
age,  an  age  in  which  we  find  the  human  intellect  less  sophisticated, 
less  prejudiced  by  long-fixed  institutions,  less  checked  by  the  now 
omnipresent,  destructive,  and  often  malevolent  critic ;  an  age,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  stream  of  intellectual  life  was  less  polluted. 
Just  here  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
early  philosophies  of  the  human  race.  They  are,  at  least,  genuine, 
like  their  bronzes  and  poetry.  Let  us  glance  at  any  consistent 
system  of  education  taught  by  the  ancients ;  that  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  Xenophon,  for  instance,  and  try  to  see  the  unifying  basis 
of  it,  or  the  continuity  by  which  the  beginning  and  end  of  educa- 
tion are  placed  in  mutual  correspondence.  Xenophon's  idea  of 
education  is  embodied  in  the  romantic  account  of  the  education  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  tallies  well  with  his  own  experience.  Indeed, 
what  man's  theories  are  not  largely  developed  from  his  individual 
experience  "^  A  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  "  corpore  sano,"  is  the  continuous  thread  that  runs  through 
Xenophon's  system  as  exposed  in  the  Cyropedia,  The  results 
aimed  a^  were  a  strong  physique,  a  business  practicality,  a  homely 
and  honest  philosophy. 

Plato's  system,  quoting  from  Professor  Packard's  "  Studies  in 
Greek  Thought,"  is  the  work  of  a  law-giver,  and  aims  to  produce 
men  qualified  to  the  work  of  government.  '^  First "  (in  his  order 
of  training)  "comes  music,  including  the  literature  and  music 
which  is  to  form  the  character  from  the  very  earliest  youth.     .     . 
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Alongside  of  this  mental  training  he  provides  for  a  bodily  training, 
beginning  almost  as  early  and  lasting  like  the  other  through  life. 
These  two  elements,  fiovaitci^  and  yvfivaari/cij^  form  a  sort  of 
foundation  on  which  he  builds  up  his  advanced  education.  In  this 
mathematics  come  first,  then  dialectics^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  reason- 
ing or  the  laws  of  thought.  .  .  .  Then  fifteen  years,  from 
thirty-five  years  of  age  to  fifty,  to  be  spent  in  the  active  duties  of 
the  government,  and  from  fifty  yeara  of  age  on,  in  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  philosophy."  When  we  look  at  Plato's  scheme, 
we  notice  several  points  of  difference  from  our  modern  systems, 
chief  among  which  are,  first,  the  important  part  given  to  physical 
culture,  and,  second,  the  period  of  education,  which,  according  to 
Plato,  is  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  The  latter  part  of  Plato's 
scheme  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  the  training  of  England's 
literary  statesmen,  though  the  Government  of  England  wholly 
neglects  the  education  of  the  child.  , 

Says  Aristotle,  in  Book  VIII.,  Chap.  I.,  of  his  "  Politica,"  "  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  legislator  ought  greatly  to  interest  himself 
in  the  care  of  youth  for  where  it  is  neglected  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
state.     As  there  is  one  end  in  view  in  every  state,  it  is  evident 
that  education  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  all."     Chap.  II. 
"What  education  is  and  how  children  ought  to  be  instructed  is 
what  should  be  well  known,  for  now-a-days  there  are  doubts  con- 
cerning the  business  of  it."     .     .     "  We  cannot  determine  with 
Certainty  whether  it  is  right  to  instruct  a  child  in  what  will  be 
Useful  to  him  in  life  or  in  that  which  tends  to  virtue  and  is  really 
excellent."     "The  freeman  should  be  taught  everything  useful 
which  will  not  make  him  who  knows  it  mean  ;  but  every  work  is 
to  be  esteemed  mean  and  every  art  and  discipline,  as  well,  which 
X'enders  the  body,  the  mind,  or  the  understanding  of  freemen  unfit 
£or  the  habits  and  practice  of  virtue."     "  For  which  reason  all 
tihose  arts  which  tend  to  deform  the  body  are  called  mean,  and  all 
t^hose  employments  which  are  exercised  solely  for  gain,  for  they 
t;ake  off  from  the   leisure  of   the  mind   and  render   it  sordid." 
**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  reason  for  which  any  one 
^oes  or  learns  anything." 

Speaking  of  mus^ic  as  an  element  of  education,  he  says :     '*  As 

to  music,  some  may  entertain  a  doubt  since  most  people  now  use 

it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ;  but  those   who  originally  made  it  a 

part  of  education  did  so  because  nature  requires  not  only  that  we 
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should  be  properly  employed,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  honorably :  for  this  of  all  things  is  the  principal^  *'  By  all 
means  we  ought  to  learn  what  we  should  do  when  at  rest,^^ 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  system  of  education  of  Aristotle 
is  less  formal  than  that  of  Plato,  and  covers  the  ground  of  a  limited 
public  education.  It  is  also  easier  to  determine  what  these  sys- 
tems were  not^  than  just  what  they  were.  In  the  first  place  they 
were  not  utilitarian,  using  the  word  in  its  modern  sense,  for  they 
insist  on  philosophical  and  ethical  pursuits.  But  these,  again, 
were  not  their  sole  concern,  for  they  included  the  study  of  art, 
music,  and  the  practice  of  athletics.  Neither  did  they  aim  directly 
at  a  formal  morality.  These  systems  were  never  put  into  general 
practice  ;  they  were  ideal,  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto  plans,  based  upon 
living  examples  of  their  time.  Perhaps  Xenophon  was  the  best 
example  of  an  all-round  culture  such  as  these  systems  taught  —  a 
culture  conterminous  with  a  man's  life  ;  beginning  at  birth  and 
ending  only  with  death.  It  is  true  that  under  this  system  Xeno- 
phon shone  brightest  as  a  general,  Socrates  as  a  moral  teacher, 
Lysias  as  a  lawyer,  Isocrates  as  a  rhetorician  and  writer,  thus  fall- 
ing into  the  niche  for  which  they  were  naturally,  not  artificially^ 
destined.  Their  position  in  life,  as  that  of  every  one,  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  their  natural  talents  plus  their  cultivation, 
either  of  which,  we  may  assume,  would  have  been  wellnigh  a  dead 
letter  without  the  other. 

Now  amongst  the  many  systems  of  education,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
fessed, that  but  few  have  had  any  other  ostensible  object  than  the 
very  one  of  Aristotle  ;  i.  e.,  the  development  of  the  whole  man ; 
only  that  from  the  modern  tendency  to  specialize  departments  of 
learning,  and  to  provide  different  schools  and  regimen  for  these 
separate  departments,  we  are  in  great  danger,  today,  of  mistaking 
the  means  for  the  end.  The  means  —  that  is,  the  special  methods 
for  the  prosecution  of  individual  subjects  for  the  end,  that  is,  cul- 
ture in  general.  And  so,  we  hear  people  speak  of  taking  a  classi- 
cal education,  a  technical,  a  scientific,  a  musical  education,  instead 
of  being  trained  in  these  special  subjects  ;  no  one  or  two  of  which 
can  properly  be  said  to  constitute  an  education.  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  too  clearly  set  forth,  that  the  general  development  of  the 
physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral  in  man,  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  who  have  allowed  special  talents 
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at  first  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Today,  however,  an  opposite 
tendency  is  seen.     The  way  in  which  schools  for  special  subjects 
have  been  pushed,  and  the  magnificent  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  them,  and,  more  still,  the  one-sided  influence  of  men  who 
have  had  only  this  special  training,  is  evidently  tending  to  turn 
aside  the  minds  of  men  from  the  old-time  idea  of  education ;  from, 
if  you  please,  the  Aristotleian  idea.     Moreover,  this  specializing 
of  training  is  but  a  product  of  other  influence  due  to  the  progress, 
not  of  the  civilization,  to  which  it  is  so  often  erroneously  attribu- 
ted, but  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  age  and  especially,  of 
the  blind  devotion  to  that  prosperity  and  to  all  that  it  implies ; 
individual  wealth,  luxury,  influence,  station.     A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  educational  courses  of  the  day  will  not  fail  to  show  that 
in  this  race,  as  in  some  others,  it  is  ^^  money  that  makes  the  mare 
£0^     "  Put  money  in  thy  purse  "  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate, 
if  a  somewhat  bold  motto,  for  many  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  country,  not  excluding  those  of  the  most  exalted  preten- 
sions.    Not  content  with  the  old  method  of  developing  the  natural 
aptitude  of  men  by  a  long  course  of  disciplinary  training,  we  are 
trying  to  produce  these  aptitudes  by  launching  the  undisciplined 
minds  of  our  children  into  special  pursuits.     Does  this  not  seem 
a  case  of  ''*' putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ".^     The  results  of  this 
forcing  process  of  training  will  be  the  best  proof  of  its  value.     In 
the  new  order  of  utilitarian  education  they  have  hardly  had  the 
opportunity  to   manifest    themselves.      Something,    however,   of 
what  might  be  expected  in  this  line   may  be  seen,  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  profession  itself,  in  the  preparation  of  ministers  for 
the  church.     The  constant  demand  for  men  in  this  special  field  of 
activity,  and  the  reluctant  supply  has  had  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
into  it  unfit  material  by  which  unquestionably  the  status  of  the 
profession  has  been  lowered.     In  this  case,  for  the  peculiar  reasons 
referred  to  above,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  excuse.     We  may  imagine, 
however,  a  similar  result  from  similar  causes,  befalling  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  any  department 
of  science  or  art.     Half  the  world  would  soon  be  imbibing  their 
facts  and  their  fancy  from  meager,  if  not  polluted  streams. 

But  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  that  method 
of  education  which  throws  the  greatest  stress  on  the  development 
of  a  man's  whole  capacity.  It  is  not  the  general  mental  attitude 
towards  this  question  which  is  at  fault,  but  the  strength  of  the 
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mighty  force  which  overbears  our  mental  persuasion.  That  force 
is,  confessedly,  all  that  is  represented  by  the  term  wealth.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  almost  all  students,  now-a-days,  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  getting  an  education,  do  so  with  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  for  making  a  pecuniary  fortune ;  and  failing 
this,  the  world  pronounces  them  failures  indeed.  The  schools  and 
even  colleges  of  this  country,  not  excepting  our  public  schools  and 
universities  (to  take  the  extremes),  are  largely  modeled  on  the 
plan  of  fitting  their  students  for  money-making,  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  effect  of  this  attitude  is,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
schools,  to  exaggerate  the  already  strong  money-making  spirit  and 
to  make  it  the  one  object,  not  only  of  education  but  of  life,  and  to 
induce  a  contempt  for  higher  learning  which  has  not  for  its  founda- 
tion the  same  motive.  In  the  case  of  the  universities,  where,  if 
anywhere,  the  tradition  of  pure  education,  of  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  still  exists,  this  sordid  spirit  of  the  age  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  the  other  extreme  of  the  educational  army,  the  common 
schools;  leading  tlie  former  to  seek  large  endowments  for  the 
secure  prosecution  of  their  aims,  to  plant  their  headquarters  aside 
from  the  mighty  army  of  students  over  which  they  should,  but  do 
not  preside,  to  make  invidious  distinction  between  the  character 
of  their  work  and  that  of  the  officers  in  the  ranks  below  them  ;  to 
endeavor,  by  raising  a  high  pecuniary,  rather  than  a  high  intel- 
lectual barrier,  to  win  a  select  clientele.  Now,  no  one  will  deny 
that  making  money  is  a  creditable  business,  if  made  honestly  and 
for  a  right  purpose,  and,  so,  the  endowments  of  high  institutions 
of  learning,  in  order  that  talented  specialists  may  prosecute  their 
investigations,  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  question  is^  has  either 
of  these  pursuits  anythinj]  to  do  with  a  t/eneral  system  of  education. 
We  think  not.  If  money  considerations  are  foisted  into  the  early 
education  of  children,  thus  robbing  them  of  the  only  taste  of  pure 
culture  which  the  most  of  them  can  ever  hope  to  have,  they  might 
as  well  be  sent  to  the  work-shop  and  store  at  once.  And  if  special 
training  is  declared  to  be  of  such  moment  that  immature  young 
men  are  asked  to  elect  life  pursuits  before  their  powers  are  well 
in  hand,  then  would  they  better  abandon  the  university  and  take 
up,  at  the  fii'st,  with  the  training  school,  as  many  are  already  doings 
No,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  has  recently  reminded  us,  a  university 
has  been  defined  as  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught;  a 
sentiment  by  the  way  derived  from  Aristotle's  more  truthful  and 
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less  extravagant  statement,  '"Politica,"  VIII.,  III. :  ''''to  Se  ^rjrelv 
iraPTaj(ov  to  )Q}i]a'ifiov  riKiara  dpfioTrei   roh  fieyaXoyltij^oif;  /cal  roh 
eXet/Sepoi?/'     "  To  be  forever  striving  for  the  useful  little  befits 
noble  and  free  men."     And  it  is  nobility  and  freedom  of  soul  that 
any  education  worthy  the  name  inculcates.     But,  passing  from 
theory  to  fact;    we  are  confronted,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
United  States,  with  schools  of  so-called  learning,  advocating  meth- 
ods based  upon   diametrically  opposite    principles.      The  one  of 
which  has  for  its  object  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with  a  learning 
practical  and  useful   (to  employ  the   favorite  characterization  of 
this  kind  of  education),  the  other,  aiming  at  the  general  and  even 
development  of  a  man's  capabilities  without  regard  to  its  imme- 
diate practicality.     We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  derive  the  parent- 
age of  these  two  systems.     The  former,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
direct  product  of  the  spirit  of  tliis  prdctical  age  — an  age,  which  in 
politics  demands  rights  before  respect  for  law,  in  business,  profit 
before  honor,  in  society,  wealth  before  worth.     Such  an  age  must 
perforce  demand,  in  education,  facts  before  tlieories.     But  the  sim- 
ple accumulation  of  facts  is  like  the  accumulation  of  money ;  in 
itself,  of  small   practical   utility ;   nay,  of   decided  detriment  in 
Unskilful  or  untrained  hands.     Moreover,  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  accumulation  of  facts  produces  an  effect  similar  to  the  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  namely,  an  incapacity 
tio  handle  the  material  when  once  acquired.     The  contrast  of  the 
ta-eatment  of  the  facts  of  evolution  bv  a  Darwin  and  a  Haeckel,  or 
^  Tyndall,  and  of  the   use  of  their  accumulated  thousands  by  a 
I^eabody,  and  many  another  millionaire  who  might  be  mentioned, 
A^ill  serve  to  illustrate   this  truth.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
"that  the  preceding  ages  of  intellectual  training  in  metaphysical 
«nd  abstract  lore  furnished  to  the  human  mind  just  the  neces- 
sary education  for  grappling  with  the  facts  of  modern  discovery. 
The  natural  order  of  development  would  seem  to  be  first,  analysis, 
then  synthesis.     A  man  must  first  have  studied  and  thorouglily 
mastered  the  relations  of  bones  in  the  animal  frame  before  he  can 
reconstruct,  from  a  fraction  of  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  species, 
not  only  the  skeleton  itself,  but  the  entire  animal.     So  the  hiduetive 
philosophy  has  no  place  in  the  history  of  a  world  or  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  individual  before  the  deductive  philosophy  has  been,  as 
it  were,  exhausted.     At  any  rate,  we   must  confess  that  this  has 
been  the  history  of  the  development  of  philosophy  and  we  have 
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not,  as  good  evolutionists,  the  right  to  say  or  even  believe  that  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world  or  of  the  individual,  could  have  been 
developed  in  any  other  way.  The  "  bon  mot "  of  the  epicure,  that 
^'  doubtless  the  Lord  could  have  made  a  better  berry  than  the  straw- 
berry, but  doubtless  never  did,"  would  not  apply  to  the  actual 
fruitage  of  the  human  mind.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  there- 
fore, that  the  intellect  of  man,  in  the  progress  of  its  collective  de- 
velopment by  which  it  has  arrived  at  what  is  called  modem  civ- 
ilization, has  arrived  there,  not  by  training  in  specialties,  but  by 
general  culture ;  not  by  a  ratiocination  from  the  individual  to  the 
general,  but  from  the  general  to  the  individual ;  not  by  a  pa^ 
teriori^  but  by  a  priori  processes ;  not  by  the  principles  of  the 
"  novum  organon  "  of  Bacon,  but  by  those  of  the  "  organon  "  of 
Aristotle.  This  was  the  process  of  tutelage  of  the  human  intellect 
and  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  say  that  there  might  have  been  a  better, 
or  even  any  other  possible  way  of  intellectual  development. 
This  has  been  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  of  mind  evolu- 
tion, and  to  us  it  would  seem  to  be  as  safe  to  discard  Him  who  has 
constituted  for  the  ages  this  triple  bond  of  union  in  our  religious 
and  moral  life  on  the  ground  that  He  had  served  this  purpose  and 
substitute  for  Him  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  as  for  the  same  rea- 
son, to  put  in  the  place  of  a  liberal  education,  any  form  of  special 
training  whatever.  Is  it  not  plain,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
that  such  a  substitution  in  the  case  of  religion,  means  a  cold  and 
calculating  policy  instead  of  a  spontaneous  philanthropy,  and,  in 
the  case  of  education  a  narrow,  sordid,  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  policy  which  must  eventually  stunt  intellectual  growth. 

The  necessities  of  daily  life  compel  us,  more  or  less  to  special 
pursuits,  and  she  who  has  aptly  been  called  the  "  mother  of  inven- 
tion," will  doubtless  furnish  us  all  with  a  vocation,  dependent  on 
our  desires,  our  ambitions,  and  our  capabilities.  These  desires  and 
capabilities,  again,  must  depend,  in  larger  degree,  upon  the  char- 
acter of  our  previous  education.  Just  here  are  we  again  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  question  ;  the  actual  educational  dilem- 
ma :  Shall  we  recognize  district  schools  of  learning  which  hav^ 
nothing  in  common  ?  or,  must  the  whole  system  of  education^ 
properly  so  called,  be  looked  upon  as  one  undivided  and  indivisi- 
ble whole,  and  should  all  that  tends  to  seetionalize,  to  antagonize 
different  schools,  especially,  schools  of  different  degrees,  be  pro- 
nounced a  vice  and  corruption  ? 
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The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  address 
before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  about  three  years  ago.     He 
said  (referring  to  the  cause  for  the  superior  popular  education  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland),  that  cause  "  has  expression  well  given 
to  i^  by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  Canton  Zurich,  which 
declares  that  there  shall   be   an   '  organische   verburdung ' ;    an 
organic  connection,  between  all  the  schools  of  the  Canton,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.     It  is  this  connection,  this  vital  con- 
nection of  popular  with   higher   education   which   produces   its 
sixperiority.     America  has  been  severely  blamed  by  foreigners  for 
coxitenting  herself  generally  with  instituting  a  good  public  system 
of    common  schools  and  leaving  intermediate  and  higher  education 
to  chance.     When  one  sees  colleges  such  as  Harvard,  and  Yale, 
arid  Columbia,  one  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  America  higher 
iixstruction  seems  able  to  take  good  care  of  itself.     But  the  ques- 
tion will  still  remain,  what  connection  does  it  hold  with  popular 
education  ?      What   influence    does    it   exercise   upon    that  ?     In 
England  our  higher  instruction  has  no  relation  whatever  with  our 
F^opular  instruction.     In  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  the 
<5a8e  is  otherwise.     The  popular  school  is  naturally  and  properly 
*  niunicipal  thing.     The  minister  dealing  with  it  has  under  his 
^^^ect  care  the  training  colleges  where  the  teachers  of  the  popular 
^^hook  are  formed.     You  can  understand  how  this  action  of  su- 
perior instruction  upon  the  teacher  of  the  common  schools  must 
effect  them  ;  how  it  must  tend  to  raise  their  work  above  the  com- 
'^^^n  and  average  thing  which  the  school  work  of  institutions  fed 

^^^ti  the  least  cultivated  classes  and  taught  b}^  instructors  drawn 

^^nci  those  classes  would,   of   itself,   tend  to  become 

^nerefore,  I  say,  that  what  is  most  to  be  desired  for  the  common 

f^^ool  is  an  organic  connection  with  higher  instruction,  a  vivify- 
^K  relation  and  contact  with  it.     But  for  this  purpose  public  in- 

^  *'^Uction  must  be  organized  as  one  whole.     Intermediate  and  higher 

^^truction  would,  in  my  opinion,   be  great  gainers  by  such  an 
^S^nization.     I  can  conceive  no  worthier  ambition   than  that  of 

^^^Xiing  all  who  are  born  in  a  country  like  this  of  yours  to  all 
^ch  is  human.     But  it  will  not  be  done  unless  we  can  impart  to 

*^^pular  education  the  contempt  for  charlatanism  and  vulgarity, 
^^  sound  standard  of  excellence  by  which  all  serious  higher  in- 
^Viction  is  characterized." 
lii  relation  to  these  statements  of  Mr.  Arnold,  we  may  say  that 
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there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  a 
*'  rapproachement "  of  the  higher  and  lower  schools  of  the  educa- 
tional world,  but,  in  default  of  any  government  organization,  and 
of  a  strange  lack  of  condescension  and  a  certain  separateness  of 
the  higher  schools,  this  influence  seems  strangely  to  emanate  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  instead  of,  as  we  should  expect,  and  as 
Mr.  Arnold  argues,  from  the  higher,  to  the  lower,  thus,  debasing 
the  higher  schools  rather  than  raising  the  lower.  One  of  three 
situations  must  exist ;  either  the  universities  and  public  schools 
will  be  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  of  indifference,  as  is  now 
unfortunately  too  much  the  case,  or  the  universities  will  draw  the 
lower  schools  up  into  sympathetic  union  with  themselves,  or, 
finally,  the  lower  schools  under  sordid  guidance  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbei's  will  drag  down  the  universities  to  a  lower  level. 
Something  like  this  latter  alternative  seems  to  be  the  situation  in 
those  institutions  where  special  and  elective  studies  are  entrusted 
too  early  to  the  choice  of  the  immature,  uncultivated  and  ever 
after  uncultivable  boy.  But  in  a  government  like  the  United 
States,  where  the  people  are  sovereign,  when  once  they  see,  as 
sooner  or  later  they  will  see,  that  the  avenues  to  the  highest  and 
best  in  education  should  be  freely  open  to  them,  they  will  have  it 
so.  And  when  once  they  see  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  best 
and  most  cultivated  t<alent  for  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
they  will  have  that  at  any  cost.  Would  that  that  day  might  be 
hastened  by  the  wisdom  of  our  universities.  Would  that  thejr 
might  take  the  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  that  organic  unioite 
which  sooner  or  later  must  come.  Let  it  come  from  the  highev 
source  that  the  fitness  of  things  may  be  preserved. 


Our  many  deeds,  the  thoughts  that  we  have  thought, 
They  go  out  from  us,  thronging  every  hour ; 
And  in  them  all  is  folded  up  a  power 
That  on  the  earth  doth  move  them  to  and  ft-o ; 
And  mighty  are  the  marvels  they  have  wrought 
In  hearts  we  know  not,  and  may  never  know. 
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VISITING    ENGLISH   SCHOOLS, 

BY  MRS.   H.   £.   MONROK,   PHILADELPHIA. 

I. 

EFORE  leaving  Washington,  D.  C,  I  went  to  see  Colonel 
Dawson,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
t>old  him  of  my  desire  to  visit  foreign  schools,  so  as  to  better  under- 
stand foreign  methods  of  education.     The  Commissioner  kindly 
gave  me  cards  to  several  Head  Mastei-s,  and  to  members  of  school 
l>oards  and  to  professors  of  high  standing  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties.    Armed  with  these  it  looked  to  me  an  easy  matter  to  gain 
admittance  to  any  school,  but  I  reckoned  without  mine  host. 

I  called  in  person  at  the  City  of  London  School  (boys),  which 
from  its  name  you  would  suppose  to  be  a  school  supported  by  pub- 
lic money.  This  is  not  the  case.  Their  "  Public "  schools,  of 
"Which  this  is  one,  are  supported  and  governed  much  like  our 
academies  or  church  colleges,  by  an  incorporated  board  of  directors 
"who  are  generally  stockholders  in  the  property,  but  I  presume  like 
^e  same  bodies  in  our  country,  only  endeavor  to  make  the  school 
«elf-supporting,  and  derive  from  it  little  or  no  income. 

J  sent  the  Commissioner's  card  with  my  own  to  the  Head  Mas- 

\  Rev.  Edwin  Abbott,  D.  D.     We  were  shown  to  the  library 

^•^hen  very  soon  Doctor  Abbott  came  in  to  greet  us.     He  is  a  slen- 

^^^^  nervous  man,  about  five  feet  four  in  height,  with  amostinter- 

^^tixicr  and  intellectual  face.     He,  with  all  the  other  mastei*s  wear 

^^^   black  gown  and  a  "  mortar-board  ''  hat,  which  shows  a  degree 

^^^xn  a  Univei-sity.     Doctor  Abbott  was  a  '*  fellow  "  of  St.  John's 

^^ liege,  Cambridge. 

^A^e  accompanied  Doctor  Abbott  to  his  office,  a  large  airy  room 

rlooking  the  Thames.     There  this  Great  Master,  this  man  of 

'^at  learning,  this  author  of  many  books  (both  textbooks  and 

^0:rk8  on  theology),  was  engaged  in  looking  over  boys'  examina- 

^on  papers.     He  showed  us  a  couple  of  the  sheets  of  questions, 

^"liich  were  quite  easy,  not  as  difficult  as  in  the  cities  of  the  United 

^t^tes  are  submitted  to  students  of  the  high  schools.     The  Latin 

'^^^d  French  sentences  given  for  translation,  analysis,  and  parsing 
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did  not  contain  over  nine  or  ten  words  and  contained  nothing 
idiomatic,  yet  he  said  the  boys  made  many  mistakes  in  these  sen- 
tences. 

We  told  him  we  desired  to  see  the  actual  workings  of  the  school, 
and  to  see  some  classes.  He  informed  us  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  that  the  Masters  did  not  like  to  teach  before  visitors,  that 
no  one  was  admitted  to  the  classrooms,  but  added,  "  I  will  see  Mr. 
Read,  who  may  permit  you  to  see  his  room,  because  you  are  Ameri- 
cans." 

Mr.  Read  was  called  and  said,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  us 
visit  his  classroom.  This  young  gentleman  had  a  most  pleasing 
presence.  Doctor  Abbott  apologized  for  the  boys  under  this 
teacher,  saying  they  were  mostly  boys  from  the  Elementary  (cor- 
responding to  our  public)  schools,  and  had  not  been  well  taught 
before  coming  to  the  City  of  London  School. 

As  we  passed  along  the  hall  I  said :  "  Mr.  Read,  we  would  like 
to  hear  any  recitation  by  your  class,  just  such  as  your  pupils  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving." 

Mr.  Read  said :  "  A  recitation  ?  Do  you  mean  a  poem,  or  a 
declamation  ?  " 

"No,  I  would  like  to  hear  your  class  in  grammar  or  in  arith- 
metic." 

The  boys  rose  to  their  feet  on  our  entrance,  then  resumed  map 
drawing,  wliich  Mr.  Read  told  us  was  a  device  for  filling  up  spare 
minutes.  Mr.  Read  continued  to  talk  to  us,  and  only  at  my  again 
suggesting  that  we  would  like  to  hear  an  exercise  in  any  of  the 
branches  which  he  taught  did  he  give  the  boys  an  oral  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic.  This  was  well  conducted,  and  the  boys  showed 
quick  perception,  and  were  prompt  and  correct  in  most  of  their 
answere.  When  each  boy  was  ready  to  answer  he  raised  his  hand, 
and  if  not  immediately  called,  shook  his  hand  and  made  the  ges- 
ture without  the  sound  of  snapping  his  fingers  —  a  gesture  not 
unknown  to  young  America,  and  gave  the  result  without  rising 
from  his  seat. 

I  saw  no  communicating,  but  boys  left  their  seats  to  obtain  a 
book  or  to  throw  waste  paper  into  the  basket  without  j^ermission. 
It  seemed  a  comfortable  and  yet  effective  government  prevailed. 
The  boys  varied  in  age  from  nine  to  thirteen. 

The  master  showed  us  his  roll  of  their  standing,  ages,  and  time 
of  admission.     The  exercise  in  arithmetic  lasted  probably  twen 
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minates,  and  no  further  hints  could  prevail  on  him  to  let  us  see 
any  more  elass-work.  He  talked  pleasantly  and  well,  but  we  pre- 
ferred to  see  their  work.  After  satisfying  ourselves  that  we  should 
see  no  more,  we  rose  and  Mr.  Read  accompanied  us  to  the  hall ;  the 
boys  rose  again  as  we  passed  out. 

In  the  hall  we  were  presented  to  the  lecturer  on  Chemistry^ 
who  escorted  us  through  a  well-furnished  laboratory.  Before 
leaving  us  Mr.  Read  remarked  to  Mr.  Scarf,  "  I  was  quite  put  aside 
by  Mrs.  Monroe  asking  to  hear  a  recitation  in  Grammar."  "  Yes/* 
said  Mr.  Scarf,  "  Americans  give  a  much  wider  meaning  to  the 
word  'recite'  than  we  do."  Then  we  had  a  most  interesting  talk 
of  five  minutes,  comparing  the  use  of  tlie  same  words  with  differ- 
ent meanings  in  England  and  in  America. 

We  were  shown  through  a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  saw 
the  gymnasium,  where  the  boys  receive  a  military  drill  as  well  as 
go  through  other  physical  exercises.  The  assembly  rooui  had 
stained  glass  windows  illustrating  historic  events,  and  tlie  entire 
surroundings  seemed  to  be  ennobling,  and  educational. 

Each  student  pays  from  £12  to  X15  per  annum  according  to 
liis  grade.     The  patronage  is  from  the  city,  and  is  cliietly  from  the 
middle  class.     The  payment  of  sucli  high  tuition  doubtless  pro- 
vides better  social  surroundings  as  well  as  better  teacliing  than 
that  provided  in  boarding  schools,  and  no  one  can  know  which 
^fluence  in  life  may  make  or  mar  the  child's  future,  or  which 
Uiduence,  that  of  his  fellow  students  or  of  his  teacher,  may  be  the 
^OTC  lasting  in  his  character. 

II. 

^mong  my  cards  from  Colonel  Dawson,  was  one  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
^xtch,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  for  School 

According  to  the  custom  of  England,  I  sent  a  note 
closing  the  card  to  Doctor  Fitch,  asking  his  permission  to  call  on 
"-iiai.     He  replied   by  coming  in  pei"son.      I   found  him  a  most 
c^oiirteous,  well-informed  gentleman,  as  so  many  of  your  readers 
LOW.    His   book   called    "  Lectures   on   Teaching,"   is   so    well 
lown  to  Americans,  and  his  visit  last  summer  to  Chautauqua  is 
*o  pleasantly  remembered,  that  even  his  name  will  call  up  a  host 
of  agreeable  memories  to  many  of  your  readei's.      The  Doctor's 
sketch  of  Chautauqua  in   the  October   number   of   1888  of  the 
^^tUmth    Century  has   made  our   great   summer  resort   better 
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known  here,  and  the  subject  of  starting  something  of  the  kind  in 
England  has  met  with  much  encouragement. 

Doctor  Fitch  kindly  invited  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Southland's 
Wesleyan  Training  School  for  Girls  on  June  11th,  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  presented  myself  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  Head  Master,  to  whose  courtesy  I  was  indebted 
for  a  pleasant  day. 

Doctor  Fitch  had  just  finished  examining  a  class  in  English,  one 
of  the  tasks  for  the  year  being  three  hundred  lines  each  in  Mac- 
beth. On  my  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  the  girls  recite,  Mr.  Bai- 
ley kindly  recalled  the  class.  Each  girl  was  called  on  to  recite 
an  entire  act.  Each  act  was  given  verbatim,  and  while  all  did 
well,  some  did  excellently.  They  showed  fine  elocutionary  drill, 
without  in  any  way  endeavoring  to  act  the  various  parts  repre- 
sented. The  changes  of  voice,  the  articulation,  and  the  modulation 
were  good. 

It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  drill.  It  gave  them  as  a  perma- 
nent possession  a  piece  of  rare  English  by  which  they  can  measure 
all  other  English,  and  by  which  they  can  correct  their  own.  It 
enriched  the  vocabulary  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  next  exercise  was  one  in  music,  and  very  much  resembled 
the  drills  given  at  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  girls  sung  well,  and 
read  even  difficult  music  at  sight. 

Girls  are  not  admitted  to  these  schools  under  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
they  must  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  two  years,  and  to  teach 
two  years  after  leaving  school.  They  must  have  what  we  call  a 
good  common  school  education  before  entering,  so  that  while  they 
do  go  over  the  common  school  branches,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  them  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruction  than  to 
teach  them  the  contents  of  books.  The  schools  are  therefore  more 
for  professional  training  than  our  Normal  schools,  to  which  they 
correspond. 

Their  efficient  methods  are  first,  by  class  criticism ;  second,  in 
the  practising  (model)  schools ;  and  third,  by  school  visitation. 
There  are  twelve  criticism  classes  each  week ;  each  student  makes 
preparation  to  conduct  three  of  them.  These  classes  are  not  in 
the  studies,  but  in  what  we  call  general  exercise  or  gene 
information. 

In  denominational  schools  it  includes  conducting  religious  o 
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chapel  exercises  in  a  spirited,  interesting,  and  instructive  manner, 
also  exercises  in  natural  history,  geography,  or  object  lessons.  I 
copy  Doctor  Fitch's  description  of  an  exercise  on  Criticism  :  — 

^^  (1.)  The  student  who  is  to  give  the  lensou  writes  beforehand  on  a  black- 
bOHrd,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  to  her  fellow  students  and  not  to  the 
children,  an  outline  sketch  of  the  intended  lesson,  so  that  as  it  is  delivered  the 
critics  are  able  to  compare  the  promise  and  plan  with  the  performance.  (2.) 
The  various  governesses  and  lecturers  in  the  college  take  it  in  turn  to  be  pres- 
ent with  the  principal,  and  are  called  on  by  him  to  take  a  share  in  thecritici^^m. 
<3.)  The  students  are  told  to  keep  in  view  three  or  four  main  points  to  w^hich 
their  observations  should  be  directed;  c.  g.  (a  )  The  matter  of  the  lesion  —  lis 
amount,  its  fitness  for  the  class,  its  interest  and  usefulness,  {h,)  The  method 
of  the  lesson  —  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  its  arrangement,  the  style  of  the 
qoestioniDg,  the  completeness  of  the  recapitulation,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
oral  illustrations,  and  the  skill  with  which  book,  map,  apparatus,  and  black- 
board are  handled,  (c.)  The  language  of  the  teacher,  its  accuracy,  its  fluency, 
its  simplicity,  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  and  for  the  class,  (d.)  The  order  of 
Che  class  —  the  means  by  which  it  is  secured,  the  behavior  and  animation  of  the 
children,  and  their  readiness  to  respond  to  questions.  («.)  The  result^  the  final 
outcome  of  the  lesson,  its  relation  to  what  has  been  known  before  and  to  what 
is  to  be  learned  hereafter,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  likely  tD  be  remembered 
or  to  be  worth  remembering.  The  principal  calls  upon  several  of  the  students, 
each  of  whom  is  told  to  confine  her  observations  to  one  of  these  points.  After 
this  another  student  is  invited  to  make  any  more  general  comment  which  occurs 
to  her,  and  the  principal  sums  up  with  a  sort  of  judicial  estimate  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  given,  and  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  lesson 
Itself." 

Ample  time  is  given  for  preparation,  and  the  result,  with  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  exercise,  is  kept  in  a  book  which  afterward 
is  used  in  making  up  averages,  and  for  showing  persons  who  come 
to  employ  teachers. 

The  second  method,  that  of  instructing  in  every  branch  in  the 
practising  school,  is  common  in  all  Normals. 

The  third,  that  of  visiting  good  ward  schools,  and  of  writing  at 
least  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  describing  everything  seen,  has  proved 
An  excellent  preparation  to  many. 

In  one  report  I  noticed  a  good  drawing  of  the  room,  a  picture 
o^  the  kind  of  desk  used,  and  pictures  of  several  peculiarities  of 
*^e  school  visited. 

5Tie  students  also  have  the  benefit  of  an  admirable  course  of 

^^tiires  on  school  management,  psychology,  and  domestic  economy. 

After  luncheon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bailey,  I  visited  the  prac- 

^itig  schools.     They  are  ward  schools  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

^^^  like  all  other  ward  (  "  Board  of  Elementary ")  schools,  the 
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pupils  pay  a  fee  in  these  schools.  It  amounts  to  twelve  and 
eighteen  cents  per  week,  according  to  grade.  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  artisans. 

This  excludes  the  very  poor,  who  can  attend  other  schools  for 
a  penny  or  two  cents  per  week.     Being  Tuesday,  all  the  girk 
were  engaged  in  sewing,  and  right  neatly  they  did  their  work. 
Besides  the  regular  teacher,  four  student  teachers  were  giving 
assistance.     This  training  is  particularly  valuable  in  large  cities, 
for  many  of  the   mothers  are  behind  counters,  or  working  away 
from  their  own  homes  every  day  of  the  week.     The  sewing  w 
put  away  neatly  and  they  gave  us  a  beautiful  calisthenic  exercise- 
In  the  primary  room  we  found  the  children  from  three  years  ol 
to  seven.     One  class  of  three-year-old  cliildren  looked  like  babies 
The  bright  young  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  in  numbers.     The;^      y 
clapped  their  hands  ten  times  counting  aloud ;  then  they  counte^^    d 

ten  balls ;  then  made  ten  marks  on  the  board  ;  but  in  the  midst  oe )f 

it  one  very  little  boy  fell  asleep.     The  head  mistress  walked  ove 
took  him  tenderly  in  her  arms  and  carried  him  to  another  roo 
laid  him  on  a  lounge,  and  I  hope  covered  the  little  red,  bare  knfti        \fi 
which  were  chapped  from  the  cold. 

We  entered  a  classroom  where  a  young  teacher  was  giving  a 
lesson  on  reading  to  children  four  years  old.  They  could  read  an^d 
spell  very  well  in  four  letters,  which  seemed  to  me  very  good.  I 

said  to  the  head  mistress,  '•  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  put  them  in  scho-      ol 
so  very  young?"     She  replied,  ''They  are  more  comfortable  th£==^n 
in  their  homes.     A  child  only  twenty-three  months  old  was  offer^^asi 
me  the  otlier  day,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  refuse,  I  was  so 
for  I  doubt  not  the  little  thing  was  often  locked  up  for  hours  w 
its  mother  went  out  to  work." 

The  primary  instruction  was  given  by  kindergarten  metho(^3s, 
but  it  was  work  not  play.     The  branches  taught  in  the  Traini^^gT 
College  are  the  same  as  in  Normal  schools  in  the  United  Stat^^B«» 
except  that  in  English  schools  the  student  is  obliged  to  study  eitt=:»er 
Latin,  French  or  (lerman  (while  we  require  two  languages),  a.  ^rmid 
girls  must  be  able  to  do  "'  the  higher  branches  of  needle  wo  txi, 
including  tucking,  whipping,  feather  stitching,  the  repairing-      ot 
linen  and  print,  and  darning  in  stocking  web  stitch."     I  great// 
fear  this  last  accomplishment  would  prevent  many  young  Axx^eri- 
can  girls  from  even  striving  for  the  diploma,  as  the  state  alrearfr 
requires  so  much  and  pays  so  little. 
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On  entering  these  schools,  students  pay  ten  guineas,  about  fifty- 
two  dollars,  which  pays  board  and  tuition  for  two  years.  I  was 
assured  that  they  would  think  themselves  very  fortunate  if  at  gmd- 
nation  they  could  secure  places  at  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  per  year. 

I  visited  several  other  training  colleges,  and  my  general  criti- 
cism was  that  too  much  is  done  for  the  student  in  most  classes. 

In  one  school  I  heard  a  lesson  in  reading  given  in  which  the 
class  of  girls  aged  from  eight  to  twelve  years  did  not  read  a  word 
from  the  book,  either  together  or  separately.  The  teacher  put  a- 
list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  which  they  defined  and  pro- 
nounced. She  questioned  them  on  the  lesson,  showed  them  how 
to  read  the  piece  and  perfectly  held  their  interest,  but  they  did 
no  reading. 

The  making  a  sound  like  "  i  "  peculiar  to  the  Londoners,  joined 
to  the  dropping  of  the  "  h  "  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  made  it 
difficult  sometimes  for  a  stranger  to  understand  what  was  meant. 

A  child  spelled  the  word  "hay"  h-i-y,  and  pronounced  it  "eye," 
or  i  long.  "I  am  going  today  on  a  railway  train,"  sounds  like  "  I 
am  going  to  die  on  a  railwye  trine." 

If  the  education  of  the  masses  is  to  be  judged  by  the  people  one 
meets  in  shops,  railroad  employes,  omnibus  conductors,  people  in 
boarding-houses,  then  the  general  education  does  not  equal  the 
same  class  in  the  United  States. 

The  common  people  of  a  country  make  the  language,  and  the 
English  lower  orders  being  uneducated  the  language  suffers. 
Words  are  shortened  until  the  original  is  scarcely  recognizable  ; 
thus,  two  pence,  tuppence ;  three  pence,  thripence ;  Worcester  to 
Wooster  ;  Beauchamp  has  degenerated  to  Beacham ;  Stenhope  to 
Stannup  ;  Cholmodelely  to  Chumly  ;  St.  John  to  Sinjin ;  Marjori- 
banks  to  Marslibanks,  etc. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  that  Americans  speak  English  better 
than  they  do.  They  for  the  most  part  use  the  same  dictionaries 
that  we  do,  but  do  not  adhere  to  the  distinct  vowel  sounds. 

Their  educated  people  have  a  large  vocabulary  and  speak  ele- 
gantly. They  use  the  language  of  books,  but  even  they  put  the 
sound  of  "w"  on  words  ending  with  a  vowel,  thus,  "no"  sounds 
like  "  now." 

I  saw  so  very  much  that  was  worthy  of  commendation  that  the 
criticism  seems  almost  unkind.     The  general  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was  that  the  Training  Schools  were  doing  excellent  work. 
The  Board  Elementary  schools  do  n^t  attempt  as  ext/bx^W^  ^ 
CYurricolum  as  our  public  scbooUy  but  do  good  work  aa  iax  ^^a  >^<&^  %o. 
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THE  PROBABLE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

BY  LINCOLN  CUMMING8. 

THE  most  pressing  national  question  since  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  slavery,  is  the  Indian  question.  As  a  theme 
for  popular  agitation  and  philanthropic  endeavor,  it  derives  its 
seeming  importance  from  sentimental  rather  than  from  economic 
reasons.  It  has  always  been  a  moral  question.  Given  within  the 
borders  of  our  country  an  alien  and  semi-barbarous  people  of  con- 
siderable number,  whom  we  cannot  exterminate,  to  whom  rather  we 
stand  in  a  position  of  indebtedness,  what  are  we  bound  to  do  with 
them,  and  what  may  we  expect  of  them  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  faces  us.  For  over  two  centuries  its  solution  has  seemed 
impracticable,  but  today  we  see  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  dim,  dis- 
tant, but  still  real  prospect  of  a  solution.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
is  beginning  to  hold  rational  ideas,  and  to  demand  such  rational 
legislation  as  may  tend  in  the  near  future  to  bring  about  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  its  Indian  wards.  Many  good 
and  sufficient  causes  have  wrought  a  change  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  man  who  today  repeats  or  believes  that  most  absurd, 
formerly  familiar  proposition,  "  The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian,"  may  justly  be  set  down  as  either  very  ignorant  or  very 
prejudiced.  The  thoughtful  and  progressive  no  longer  question 
the  possibility  of  Indian  civilization ;  but  the  method,  how  to 
evolve  the  civilized  from  the  existing  Indian,  and  further  how  to 
adapt  this  evolution  alike  to  the  blood-thirsty  Ajmche,  the  peace- 
ful Pima,  and  the  war-like  Sioux,  tliat  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
question  deserving  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  To-day 
thousands  of  Indians  living  in  comfortable  homes,  earning  their 
bread  with  industry  and  sobriety,  taking  a  real  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  Christianity,  living  a  self-controlled  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian life,  all  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Indian  can  be  civilized. 
''  What  has  been  can  be." 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  average  Indian  ?  There 
are  civilized  Cherokees,  there  are  savage  and  unsubdued  Apaches, 
but  how  is  it  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes  ?     I  an- 
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swer  that  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  they  are  still  as 
-children.  They  have  the  impatience  of  control,  the  curiosity,  the 
recklessness  of  consequences,  the  unreasoning  carelessness  of  the 
future,  the  restless  instability,  which  accompany  the  period  of 
<5hildhood,  whether  it  is  a  childhood  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
xace.  Our  great  mistake,  speaking  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, is  that  we  have  expected  and  required  of  the  Indian  the 
conduct  of  maturity,  and  have  not  employed  in  our  treatment  of 
"him  the  principle  of  moral  suasion,  firmly  and  forcibly  adhered  to, 
•accompanied  with  just  and  equitable  treatment  which  every  judi- 
cious guardian  knows  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  care  and  dis- 
•cipline  of  children.  On  the  contrary,  our  relations  with  this 
** child  of  the  forest"  have  preeminently  been  marked  with  undig- 
nified attempts  at  persuasion  instead  of  coercion,  with  a  capricious 
vibration  between  law  and  license,  and  with  an  injustice  and  cru- 
-elty  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern  history.  What  wonder  that 
^we  have  not  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  improve  the  Indian ! 
What  wonder  that  the  Indian  in  all  his  childish  recklessness 
«nd  ignorance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  has  sought  redress  by  a  means 
in  kind,  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  in  deeds  of  violence!  Can  we  ex- 
pect more  of  him  than  we  do  of  ourselves  ?  Before  we  say  much 
«bout  the  mote  in  his  eye,  let  us  prudently  remove  the  beam  from 
our  own  eye. 

In  the  evolution  of  every  people  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
traced  three  stages.  The  stage  first  of  savagery,  where  war  and 
hunting  furnish  both  subsistence  and  occupation.  From  this  stage 
the  Indian  is  just  emerging.  Next  comes  the  semi-barbarous  or 
pastoral  stage,  in  which  there  is  still  sometliing  of  war  and  hunt- 
ing, but  the  chief  occupation  becomes  herding  of  cattle,  with  feeble 
attempts  at  agriculture  and  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
Finally  there  comes  about  the  stage  of  full  civilization,  of  per- 
fected agriculture  and  commerce,  the  state  of  the  American  people. 
We  virtually  ask  the  Indian  to  take  a  tremendous  leap  from  the 
first  to  the  third  stage :  to  make  in  a  generation  or  two  the  pro- 
cess which  our  ancestors  back  among  the  swamps  of  Germany, 
and  the  moors  of  Britain  made  only  after  the  slow  passage  of 
centuries.  Why  should  we  expect  such  an  unnatural  and  forced 
■development?  Give  the  Indian  time,  but  do  not  expect  him  to 
spend  three  years  in  Hampton  or  Carlisle,  and  then  return  to  his 
native  people  a  fully  matured  and  civilized  citizen.     Men  may  say 
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that  the  Indian  needs  a  continual  bolstering  up,  as  it  were,  that  he 
has  not  the  stamina  to  break  with  the  customs  and  habits,  which 
he  has  inherited  and  which  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  Is  the  Indian  to  blame  for  that?  Are  we  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  the  permanent  uplifting  of  the  Indian  is  on 
that  account  a  hopeless  undertaking  ?  To  me  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  tilings  in  the  world  if  this  were  not  the  exact 
condition  of  things ;  and  I  feel  compelled  to  look  with  great  admi- 
ration and  respect  upon  any  Indian  (and  there  are  many  of  them) 
who  has  broken  with  his  old  life,  and  with  the  fostering  care  o 
his  white  brother  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilization  and  live 
the  civilized  life.  Let  us  be  patient  with  a  reason,  an  intellect, 
conscience,  so  undeveloped  and  untutored,  and  expect  no  mo 
from  them  than  a  wise  and  just  perception  of  their  condition  ma 
permit  us. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  present  character  and  status  o 
the  Indian,  let  us  proceed  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  expectecL 
of  him  in  the  future,  if  we  give  him  the  assistance  which  is  our 
duty  to  him.     Obviously  we  may  expect  of  him  a  development 
slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  as  our  government  and  education  of 
him  is  judicious  or  ill-advised.     What  then  is  the  most  important 
political,  the  most  necessary  educational  need  of  this  people  sa 
deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  and  culture  ?     The  first  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  transition  from  the  tribe  to   the   individual,  the 
breaking  of  the  fettei*s  wliich  bind  the  Indian  to  the  things  of  the 
past.     The  second  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  Indian  to 
assume  the  rights  and  responsibilities  wliich  accompany  citizenship 
under  our  laws  and  institutions.     It  is  not  doubted  that  there  was 
once  a  time  when  it  was  both  wise  and  unavoidable  for  our  ances- 
tors to  treat  with  the  aborigines  as  with  independent  nations,  but 
that  time  is  now  long  past,  and  as  coming  generations  shall  read 
our  history  what  portion  of  it  will  appear  more  absurd,  perhaps 
rather  more  disgraceful  than  the  way  in  which  our  government 
has  for  many  3'^ears  made  treaties  only  to  break  them  at  its  pleas- 
ure, and  bought  peace  with  beads  and  looking-glasses  when  it 
ought  to  have  enforced  it  with  the  sword.     A  little  more  firmnesa 
and  a  little  less  vacillation  and  apparent  fearf  ulness  in  our  general 
relations  with  the  Indian,  would  have  shortened  many  a  struggle^ 
and  saved  many  a  life  upon  our  frontier.     But  our  present  con- 
cern is  not  with  that  which  has  been,  but  with  that  which  is  to  be. 
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ipirith  that  which  the  lesson  of  the  past  may  teach  us  to  avoid.    The 
Indian  has  judged  our  strength  not  by  what  it  was,  but  by  the 
:feeble  way  in  which  he  saw  us  listen  to  and  comply  with  his  de- 
mands, and  by  the  feebleness  with  which  we  forced  him  to  fulfil 
the  agreements  which  we  instead  of  forcibly  demanding  had  pur- 
^^hased.     We  can  never  have  the  power  and  influence  over  the 
Indian  which  are  necessary  until  we  cease  to  treat  with  him  other- 
wise than  as  with  an  individual.    To  him  the  tribe  represents  the  old 
regime  with  its  attendant  superstition  and  ignorance  and  its  pre- 
mium upon  indolence  and  bloodshed.     If  he  comes  to  the  East  and 
spends  three  years  at  one  of  our  schools  for  Indian  youths,  good 
as  they  really  are,  and  then  returns  to  again  identify  himself  with 
his  tribe,  he  can  only  by  a  miracle  escape  retrograding.     The  tribal 
fabric  is  an  absolute  foe  to  all  progress  toward  civilization,  and  the 
only  hope  of  the  Indian  is  its  destruction.     The  transition,  then, 
from  the  tribe  to  the  individual,  from  the  alien  to  the  citizen,  must 
he  effected  as  fast  as  the  various  tribes  shall  become  so  capable  of 
response  to  this  effort  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  things  which 
bind  them  to  the  past,  that  they  can  possibly  be  benefited  by  the 
change. 

Enwrapped  in  this  is  the  importance  of  a  measure  like  that  of 
the  Dawes  Bill,  providing  for  land  in  severalty,  with  the  view 
that  citizenship  may  become  consequent  upon  the  personal  ac- 
quirement and  holding  of  land  and  other  property. 

The  education  which  it  is  for  our  interest  to  give  the  Indian, 

mxist  obviously  be  of  that  sort  which  his  circumstances  and  sur- 

ix>\inding8  make  important  and  necessary.     Much  energy  has  been 

ir^lsapplied  in  the  government  schools  in  teaching  the  Indian  too 

noLa-ny  branches.     The  Indian  is  rare  who  can  make  any  practical 

^■««  of  learning  other  than  the  most  elementary.     For  many  gen- 

eTations  at  least  he  must  be  content  to  see  his  white  competitors 

^"^  life's  race  preeminently  his  superiors  in  all  intellectual  pursuits, 

And  must  direct  himself  to  those  humbler  occupations  which  require 

^nly  what  he  possesses,  physical  strength,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  power 

^'  ^quisition  by  imitation.     Again  the  sphere  of  the  Indian  must 

*Qf  the  present,  at  least,  be  among  his  own  people,  and  the  plan  of  his 

education  must  be  drawn  in  those  lines  which  are  defined  by  their 

^eeds.    He  must  be  instructed  in  the  best  principles  of  agricul- 

^^  herding,  and  of  some  of  the  useful  arts,  as  carpentry,  shoe- 

"■■^^king,  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  and  the 
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harness  maker.     His  strictly  mental  education  must  be  what  is 
required  by  one   who   follows   these  occupations,  e.  g.,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  enough  of  history,  geography, 
etc.,  to  enable  him  to  form  intelligent  ideas  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities  of  a  citizen  under  our  government,  and  of  a  member 
of  the  social  organism,  the  civilized  human  race.     More  than  this, 
it  would  be  idle  to  give  the  Indian,  and  less  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.     The  principles  upon  which  we  base  our  help  for  this  people 
must  be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  we  base  our  help  for  the  poor^ 
L  g.,  to  give  him  no  longer,  as  has  so  long  been  our  short-sighted  prac- 
tice, maintenance  iteelf,  but  to  give  him  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  ability  to  support  himself.     We  say  the  Indian  is  lazy.     Con- 
sidering the  necessary  immaturity  of  his  moral  being,  he  would  be 
a  fool  if  he  were  anything  else,  so  long  as  he  knows  that  we  hav 
inexhaustible  stores  of  rations,  live  stock  and  agricultural  too 
to  give  him  for  the  asking.     What  a  pity  that  instead  of  so  man 
incompetent  agents    and  teachers  of  the  wrong  stamp  upon  th 
reservations,  there  might  not  be  some  of  our  New  England  fai 
mers  to  teach  the  Indian  what  most  emphatically  he  does   neec 
to  learn,  the  principle  of  agriculture,  accompanied  with  econom 
and  foresight.     Everything  should  be  done  for  the  Indian  whic 
may  tend  to  help  him  to  help  himself,  and  nothing  which  ma 
tend  to  make  him  think  himself  a  privileged  person,  who  will 
supported  forever  at  our  expense. 

The  Indian's  future  is  assured  if  we  are  willing  to  wait  for 
There  must  be  time  for  him,  and  patience  for  his  helpers,  and 
its  own  time  and  way  this  perplexing  question  will  work  out 
own  solution.     It  is  not  a  great  question.     A  less  number  of  in 
viduals  are  concerned  in  it  than  from  the  population  of  many 
our  large  cities.     Boston  would  hold  every  Indian,  and  then 
place  only  about  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants.     Yet  it  is  a  qu 
tion  in  which  the  national  honor  is  concerned,  and  about  whi^<2?2i 
is  enwrapped  the  sentiment  of  history.     Finally,  it  is  a  diffic^^^Jt 
problem,  and  one  in  which  our  legislators  and  philanthropists 
need  tlie  unselfish  cooperation  of  a  Christian  nation,  of  a  peop^ie 
in  whose  hearts  a  love  of  man,  springing  from  a  love  of  God,  fijicfe 
its  expression  in  an  endeavor  to  lift  a  people  of  degraded  life  to 
the  level  of  its  own. 


^r, 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITT. 


BT  HOWARD    A.   BRID6MAN,   BOSTON. 


"TTTHEN,   somewhat  less  than  three  years  ago,  it  was  tele- 
▼  V        graphed  over  the  country  that  a  certain  Mr.  Clark  was 
about  to  give  a  million  of  dollars  or  more  to  establish  a  university 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  was  a  general  pricking  up  of  ears, 
and   curiosity,  accentuated  in  many  cases  by  adverse  criticism, 
prompted   questions   like  the   following:     "Who   is  this  Clark, 
any  way?"     '^If  he  has  any  money  to  give  away  why  does  he  not 
xemember   Harvard   or  Yale,  or  other  well-established  yet  still 
somewhat  impecunious  institution?  "    ''  What  on  earth  is  the  need 
of  another  university?"     From  the  meagre  reports  at  that  time 
spread  abroad,  the  outside  public  was  left  in  comparative  igno- 
xance  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  projected  institution,  and 
consequently  drew  the  inference  that  it  would  prove  an  entirely 
superfluous  addition  to  the  many  worthy  schools  with  which  New 
England  already  teems.     As  time  has  worn  away,  and  with  the 
publication  of  more  definite  and  detailed  statements  respecting 
the  university,  the  earlier  wide-spread  impression  has  given  place 
to  some  extent  to  a  growing  and  cordial  interest  in  its  success, 
but  there  still  remains  in  the  public  mind  a  vast  amount  of  igno- 
rance and  misconception  of  tlie  essential  nature  of  the  undertaking. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  doors  of  the  institution  have  now 
swung  outward  to   pupils,  it  is  high   time  that  these   erroneous 
notions  were  removed. 

Doubtless  most  people  are  inadequately  informed  respecting  the 
person  whose  name  is  fastened  upon  the  school.  Jonas  G.  Clark 
18  a  man  possessed  of  great  wealth,  but  he  does  not  live  and  have 
his  being  inside  his  capacious  money  bags.  A  self-made  man 
indeed,  born  in  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts ;  a  carriage  maker  in 
his  earlier  years ;  onfe  of  the  lucky  few  who  found  in  California 
during  the  fifties  a  rich  reward  for  their  hard  toil ;  a  resident  of 
New  York  City,  and  placing  many  shrewd  investments  there,  and 
coming  back  to  his  native  county  a  dozen  years  ago  to  make  a 
beautiful  home  for  himself  and  wife  on  one  of  the  fairest  streets  in 
Worcester,  this  childless  man,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  becomes 
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the  father  of  a  magnificent  educational  institution  around  which 
his  affections  twine  themselves,  and  of  which  he  is  deservedly 
proud.  Clark  University  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impulse, 
or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  generosity,  or  of  the  natural  desire  to  pei^ 
petuate  in  a  worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  comprehend 
the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  along  the  track  of 
Mr.  Clark's  personal  history,  twenty  years  at  least.  For  as  long 
ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with  force  to  his  mind  that  all 
civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts ;  that  the  man 
who  has  special  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject,  is 
the  man  whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue,  and 
sways  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  Looking  around  at  the  facil- 
ities obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of  original 
research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meagreness  and  the  inadequacy. 
Colleges  and  professional  schopls  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  one  grand  inclusive  institution,  unsaddled  by  an 
academic  department,  where  students  might  pursue  as  far  as  pos- 
sible their  investigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 
Consequently  each  successive  autumn  witnessed  the  hegira  of 
many  men  fresh  from  their  college  graduation  to  Oxford  and 
Edinburgh,  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  and 
all  the  rest.  Manifestly  they  went  because  they  could  find  on  the 
other  side  the  instruction  and  the  apparatus  which  were  wanting 
in  this  country.  Here,  then,  was  a  great  unworked  field,  and 
here  was  a  millionaire  of  leisure,  culture,  and  refinement,  and  pos- 
sessed above  all  with  the  desire  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  Mr. 
Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  eight  years  visiting  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into 
their  history  and  observed  their  present  working.  He  sought  out 
the  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed  himself  respecting 
the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had 
prepared  in  manuscript  for  his  own  use  accounts  of  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  and  educating  the  human  mind  in  vogue 
from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had  long  been 
working  in  his  [)rolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact 
with  the  best  thought  of  Europe  and  by  a  survey  of  the  various 
methods  of  instruction  in  oi)erati()n  there. 

The  time  arrived  for  beginning  to  consummate  his  ideals.     The 
selection  of  these  well-known  Worcester  gentlemen  as  trustees : 
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^lessrs.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Charles  Devens,  George  F.  Hoar,  Will- 
iam W.   Rice,    Joseph   Sargent,   John   D.  Washburn,    Frank  P. 
Groulding,  and  George  Swan,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building.     The  site  selected  was  a 
stretch  of  land  on  an  elevated  slope  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of 
tlxe  City  Hall,  and  comprising  eight  acres  in  extent.     Here,  on 
th.6  twenty-second  of  October,  1887,  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
tbe  cornerstone  of  the  main  building  was  put  in  its  place.     The 
IffcjMC  of  two  years  finds  this  structure  completed  and  ready  for 
oocupancy ;  a  plain,  four-story  edifice  of  brick  and  granite.     It 
resembles  a  factory  as  much  as  anything,  though  the  letters  ''Clark 
University,"  cut  upon  the  tablet  over  the  main  entrance,  signify 
tliat  the  looms  within  are  devoted  to  the  production  not  of  cloth, 
but  of  far  finer  fabrics,  even  human  minds,  disciplined  and  brought 
to  their  highest  development.     But  the  lack  of  ornament  and  of 
architectural  beauty  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  quality  of 
the  interior  finish  and  the  perfection  of  every  detail.     No  builder 
ever  followed  more  carefully  the  laying  of  every  brick  and  timber. 
Mr.  Clark  has  bestowed  his  personal  attention  upon  each  feature. 
The  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  arrangements  are  as  complete 
^'^d  satisfactory  as  the  best  science  of  the  present  day  can  furnish. 
^*r«  Clark  shows  a  rare  genius  for  carrying  facts  and  figures  in  his 
l^^ad.    His  knowledge  of  other  institutions  thus  comes  frequently 
^^  play.     He  will  say  to  his  trustees,  ^'  At  Cornell  the  aiTange- 
^^nt  is  thus  and  so,  while  at  Yale  I  noticed  that  they  found  this 
^^  that  more  satisfactory."     ''  Part  of  the  Prussian  schools  prefer 
Mother   plan,"  etc.     The   result   is   a  building  204  by  114  feet, 
^^JUirably  adapted  for  the  purposes   to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  fin- 
^oed  in  oak   and   fitted    with   the  most  modern   and  approved 
appliances.     The    only  other  building   which  will   be  ready  for 
^©rvice  this  autumn  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  which  stands  near 
y^  and  contains  about  fifty  rooms.     It  is  practically  fire  proof, 
^^d  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  country.    The 
^^^Und  for  a  third  building  has  just  been  broken,  and  it  will  be 
^cted  in  due  time. 
^ut  the  best  of  buildings  would  be  of  little  value  without  com- 
*^^tent  men  as  instructors,  and  the  composition  of  the  faculty  is 
*^^  final  test  of  any  institution.     In  this  respect  Clark  University 
^'^l  not  be  found  lacking.     Had  Mr.  Clark  and  his  trustees  taken 
^''^ce  the  time  they  did  for  deliberation,  and  had  the  range  of 
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their  choice  been  even  more  unrestricted,  they  could  hardly  hav 
shown  more  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  president.     6.  Stanle 
Hall,  bred  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  stands  i 
his  own  department,   that  of  psychology,  easily  at  the  head  o 
American  scholars.     He  is  now  perhaps  forty-five  years  of  a 


After  his  appointment,  in   the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  granted  a 

year's  leave  of  absence  to  visit  European  universities.     He, 
has  come  back  with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  equipped  f< 
his  important  work.     His  learning,  coupled  with  his   executi^ 
ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can  be  a  real  sue 
cess  in  these  days,  qualifies  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  appr 
ciation  of  Mr.  Clark's  great  purpose  is  so  sympathetic  that  tl        \e 
two  will  labor  in  the  utmost  harmony  to  secure  the  desired  en< 
Doctor  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department  of  psycholoj 
and  will  continue  to  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology^     a 
periodical  which   has   attained   high   fame  abroad  as  well  as     "in 
this  country. 

The  university  does  not  attempt  to  start  full-rigged,  but  w:ill 
build  up  its  departments  conservatively  and  thoroughly.     For  tlie 
present,  instruction  is  offered  only  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Che:«3i- 
istry,  Biology,  and  Psychology,  and  to  these  departments  will     T)e 
added  one  by  one  as  time  goes  on,  others  like  Theology,  PhilosoplrByi 
Science,   Literature   and   Art,  until  the  entire  circuit  of  hun:»-^tt 
knowledge  is  brought  into  view  and  made  the  object  of  assiducz^us 
study.     Mr.  Clark  fittingly  said  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  *::ihe 
cornerstone,  that  an  institution  like  this  could  not  be  called  iM:"ito 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  any  human  agency,  but  must  be  the  re^^ult 
of  gradual  growth.      To   man   the  various  departments  alret?«ly 
established,  the  best  talent  has  been  levied  upon  wherever  it  co  ^mild 
be  found.     Johns  Hopkins  has  not  only  been  obliged  to  yield       for 
the  presidency  of  the  new  institution  its  distinguished  profes^^or 
of  psychology,  but  he   takes  with  liim  his  assistant.  Dr.  Henry   H. 
Donaldson,  to  serve  as  assistant  professor  of  neurology  at  Woroe^^- 
ter.     The  department  of  physics  will  be   in   charge  of  Prote^sor 
Albert  A.   ^lichelson,  recently  at  the   Case   School  of  Science  in 
Cleveland.     Arthur  Micheal,  who  since  1881  has  been  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Tufts  College,  will  now  take  the  lead  of  this  depart- 
ment at'Clark.     William  E.  Story  will  be  the  acting  professor  of 
mathemitic-j,  and  in   the   department  of  biology  C.  O.  Whitman 
will  be  the  acting  professor  of  animal  morphology,  Warren  P.  Loff- 
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1  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  and  Franklin  P.  Mall,  ad- 
st  professor  of  anatomy.  Most  of  these  are  still  young  men  and 
e  won  their  spurs  at  foreign  universities  by  hard  original  work. 
)  staff  of  each  department  will  be  further  extended  so  as  to 
>race  "docents"  and  fellows.  By  the  former  term  is  meant 
lents  who  are  granted  a  private  room  and  peculiar  facilities 
work  in  a  given  line,  in  return  for  which  they  may  give  fifteen 
wenty  lectures  during  the  year.  They  will  also  receive  from 
\  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  according  to  the  service  ren- 
ed.  A  position  as  docent  is  considered  highly  honorary  and 
irable,  because  it  is  expected  that  the  professorships  not  only 
Clark,  but  at  the  colleges  throughout  the  country  will  be 
raited  from  the  ranks  of  these  docents. 

Treat  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  promising  men  for  these 
itions,  as  well  as  in  the  awarding  of  the  fellowships,  most  of 
Lch  Mr.  Clark  himself  established.  As  to  the  students  proper, 
3  may  come  and  pay  annually  their  two  hundred  dollars  tuition, 
s  expressly  given  out  that  a  college  or  an  ordinary  scientific 
ool  training  is  desired  as  a  preliminary  to  taking  up  work  in  a 
cialty  at  Clark  University.  The  course  for  candidates  for  the 
Tee  of  Ph.  D.,  covers  three  years.  Special  students,  not  candi^ 
es  for  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  under  certain  conditions.  A 
re  number  of  docents  and  fellows  have  already  been  appointed.. 
lether  the  university  opens  with  few  or  many  regular  students 
;he  accepted  sense,  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  to  the  heads  of 
school.  Indeed,  President  Hall  when  asked  if  he  thought 
re  would  be  as  many  students  the  first  term  as  teachers,  replied 
li  great  earnestness,  "  I  hope  not."  No  man  is  wanted  at  Clark 
iversity  who  does  not  love  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
mai^etable  aspects.  The  key-note  to  all  the  projected  work  is 
2^nal  research,  or  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  the  central  object  is 
"extend  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge."  Truth  in  every 
3  of  investigation  will  be  aimed  after,  primarily  that  the  world's 
re  of  wisdom  may  be  increased,  and  next  in  order  that  the  new 
ts  brought  to  light  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
e.  For  instance,  when  Laura  Bridgman  died  there  was  great 
iosity  among  scientific  men  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  brain  a 
•son  deprived  of  so  many  faculties  possessed.  It  was  sent  to 
)rcester,  and  is  now  being  examined  by  the  experts  in  neurol- 
^,and  valuable  and  interesting  information  will  result  therefrom. 
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No  one  who  scrutinizes  the  plan  and  already  realized  results  of 
Clark  University  is  likely  to  doubt  that  the  university  has  a  mag- 
nificent future  before  it,  and  has  come  into  being  in  the  providence 
of  God  to  signalize,  if  not  to  create,  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  education.     There  need  be  no  fear  that  it  is  to  com- 
pete with  existing  institutions.     It  simply  supplements  them,  and 
ought  to  become  by  its  reflex  influence  a  great  stimulus  to  them. 
The  specialists  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  welcoming  it  with 
open  arms.     The  fact  that  it  has  no  undergraduate  department  will 
■draw  instructors  to  it  who  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.     It- 
has  money  and  brains  back  of  it.     Located  in  the  heart  of  New^ 
England,  it  finds  at  its  start  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  growth.* 
It  is  not  burdened  by  any  of  the  traditions  which  hamper  many" 
foreign  universities,  and  it  is  untrammeled  by  governmental  inter— 
fereuce  of  any  sort.     In  view  of  these  facts  may  we  not  echo  the 
words  of  the  National  Zeituiig^  a  leading  daily  of  Berlin,  which 
closes  a  highly  commendatory  editorial  on  Clark  University  with 
these  words :    ''  Every  one  who  has  science  at  heart  can  greet  this 
no  less  than  magnificent  undertaking  only  with  joy  and  admira- 
tion, with  a  hearty  vivat^  crescat^floreat,^^ 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY  J.   L.    riCKARD,    LL.  I>.,   IOWA  CITY. 

THE  great  success  which  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  for  a  few  years  past,  may 
lead  us  to  forget  xts  humbler  beginnings,  and  even  to  ignore  en- 
tirely certain  sporadic  efforts  made  years  before  the  present  great 
organization  had  its  birth.  To  one  of  these  my  thoughts  have 
been  directed  recently,  upon  reading  a  casual  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Chicago  with  their  2500  teachei-s. 

In  the  autumn  of  184G,  a  meeting  of  friends  of  education  in  the 
Northwest  assembled  in  Chicago.  A  few  educators  in  the  Missis* 
sippi  Valley  had  attended  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  and  had  conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  it  upon 
western  soil.  Under  the  influence  of  David  P.  Page,  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany,  the  State  of  New  York  had  advanced  con- 
siderably in  the  training  of  teachers.     Teachers'  Institutes  had 
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been  organized.  Henry  Barnard,  of  national  fame,  had  a  wider 
outlook  than  the  State  of  Connecticut  afforded  him.  There  came 
to  this  meeting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  in  the  prime  of  life ;  William  F. 
Phelps,  a  young  assistant  of  Mr.  Page  at  Albany ;  Salem  Town,  at 
that  time  well  known  as  a  teacher  and  an  author;  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Pierce,  full  of  zeal  in  Institute  work.  At  Chicago  these  men 
found  some  choice  spirits  who  had  organized  a  public  school  sys- 
tem for  Chicago.  Prominent  among  them  were  G.  W.  Meeker, 
J.  S.  Wright,  W.  Jones,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  T.  Scammon  (who  still 
survives),  W.  B.  Ogden,  and  Philo  Carpenter,  men  full  of  business 
and  yet  earnest  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education.  Three  two- 
story  brick  buildings  and  one  small  frame  building  sufficed  for  all 
children  entitled  to  public  school  privileges.  One  of  these  build- 
ings, accommodating  perhaps  four  hundred  cliildren  in  two  large 
halls  with  recitation  rooms,  was  called  the  "  Insane  Asylum  "  by 
many  who  thought  it  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive.  Sturte- 
vant,  Ingalls,  and  Wilder  were  the  "masters"  of  that  day. 

The  convention  organized  in  a  small  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, with  a  program  for  two  days.     The  interest  was  so  great 
that  an  Institute  of  ten  days  was  determined  upon.  Outside  Chicago 
the   attendance  was  not  large,  but  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
The  people  of  the  city  opened  their  homes  to  the  free  entertain- 
ment of  teachers  from  abroad  and  welcomed  their  guests  to  the 
prolonged  stay.     All  the  modern  attachments  to  the  great  gather- 
ing of  the  present  day  appeared  in  social  entertainments  and  an 
out  door  meeting  in  the  Court  House  Square,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  came  with  banners,  and  great  rejoicings. 
The  great  West  proved  attractive  to    Mr.  Barnard,  who  not 
many  years  after  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  organized  the  normal  work  of  Minnesota ; 
to  a  few  ladies  from  Vermont,  who  found  employment  in  Iowa  as 
teachers  first,  and  then  as  guides  to  children  of  their  own ;  to  some 
^^laborers   of  Mr.   Pierce   in  the  Institute  work   of  New  York. 
*l^08e  who  had  preceded  this  ''breaking  plow"  in  educational  cul- 
'^'V^stion  went  back  to  their  homes  inspired  as  never  before  with  a 
P^x-pose  to  advance  the  interests  of  popular  education  in  the  val- 
^2r^  but  thinly  settled   as   yet.     Out   of  this   meeting   grew  the 
'Sanization  of  the   "  Mining  Region  Teachers'  Association  "  cov- 
ig  parts  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.     This   association 
^^Id  annual  meetings  with  Institute  work  continued  for  several 
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days.  Out  of  this  association  grew  state  associations  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa  at  least,  and  in  the  former  stat4.  Normal  Schools,  the 
first  State  Normal  School  being  established  at  Platteville,  whew 
one  member  of  the  great  convention  had  found  a  home  almost 
immediately  after  its  adjournment,  November,  1846. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  permitted  to  witness  some 
of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  But  one  of  the  Chicago  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  survives.  The  names  of  most  are  household  words, 
as  public  school  buildings  bear  their  names.  Mr.  Scammon  now 
sees  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  employed  where  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  thirty  teachers  sufficed  for  the 
work. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  Chicago  has  twice  welcomed  most 
royally  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  successor  of  her 
first  educational  convention.  Each  meeting  at  Chicago  has  been 
marked  as  to  numbers,  the  first  meeting  being  the  largest  in  its 
history  up  to  the  Madison  meeting,  and  the  second  by  far  the 
largest  meeting  since  its  organization.  The  N.  W.  Convention  of 
1846  had  prepared  thje  soil  for  rich  fruitage. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

A  Paper  Read  before  the  Mokonk  Confer tnce^ 

BY    GEN.    THOMAS  J.    MORGAN,    COMMISSIONER    OF     INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

THE  American  Indians,  not  including  the  so-called  Indians  of  Alas- 
ka, are  supposed  to  number  about  250,000,  and  to  have  a  school 
population  (six  to  sixteen  years)  of  perhaps  50,000.  If  we  exclude 
the  ?{y^  civilized  tribes  which  provide  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  the  number  of  Indians  of  school  age  to  be  educated  by  the 
government,  does  not  exceed  40,000,  of  whom  15,000  were  enrolled 
in  schools  last  year,  leaving  but  25,000  to  be  provided  with  school  priv- 
ileges. They  occupy  for  the  most  part  government  reservations,  chiefly 
in  the  western  states  and  territories,  widely  separated,  and  aggregating 
approximately  190,000  square  miles.  These  people  are  separated  into 
numerous  tribes,  and  differ  very  widely  in  their  language,  religion, 
native  characteristics,  and  modes  of  life.  Some  are  very  ignorant  and 
degraded,  living  an  indolent  and  brutish  sort  of  life,  while  others  have 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their 
white  neighbors. 
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Any  generalizations  regarding  these  people  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicahltf  to  any  particular  tribe  with  such  modifications  as 
its  peculiar  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  warrants.  It  is  certainly 
true,  however,  that  as  a  mass  the  Indians  are  far  below  the  whites  of 
this  country  in  their  general  intelligence  and  mode  of  living.  They 
enjoy  very  few  of  the  comforts,  and  almost  none  of  the  luxuries,  which 
are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

When  we  speak  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  we  mean  that  com- 
prehensive system  of  training  and  instruction  which  will  convert  them 
into  American  citizens,  put  within  their  reach  the  blessings  which  the 
rest  of  us  enjoy  and  enable  ihem  to  compete  successfully  with  the  white 
man  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  methods.     Education  is  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  are 
to  be  brought  into  fraternal  and  harmonious  relationship  with  their 
white  fellow-citizens,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  refined  homes, 
the  delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  emoluments  of  commerce  and  trade, 
the  advantages  of  travel,  together  with  the  pleasures  that  come  from 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  the  solace  and  stimulus  afforded 
by  a*true  religion. 

That  such  a  g^eat  revolution  for  these  people  is  possible  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  have  watched  with  an  intelligent 
interest  the  work  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  hindrances  and  discour- 
agements, has  been  accomplished  for  them  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  a  wise  system  of  education,  care- 
fully administered,  the  condition  of  this  whole  people  can  be  radically 
improved  in  a  single  generation. 

Under  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  sustain  to  the  govern- 

''^entofthe  United  States,  the  responsibility  for  their  education  rests 

primarily  and  almost  wholly  upon  the  nation.     This  grave  responsi- 

^^^^>  which  has  now  been  practically  assumed  by  the  government, 

™**st  be  borne  by  it  alone.     It  cannot  safely  or  honorably  either  shirk 

**»  Or  delegate  it  to  any  other  party.     The  task  is  not  by  any  means 

***  Herculean  one.     The  entire  Indian  school  population  is  less  than 

"*^t  of  Rhode  Island.     The  government  of  the  United  States,  now  one 

^Vie  richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overflowing  treasur\',  has 

*  *^  command  unlimited  means,  and  can  undertake  and  complete  this 

,    ^rt  without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any  degree  a  burden.     Although  ver}' 

^^l^rfect  in  its  details,  and  needing  to  be  modified  and  improved  in 

^tiy  particulars,  the  present  system  of  schools  is  capable,  under  wise 

"Action,  of  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  order  that  the  government  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  best  results 

^  the  education  of  the  Indians,  these  things  are  desirable,  —  indeed, 

'^ight  say  necessary  :  — 
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First.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  schoo^^children  and  youth. 
To  resist  successfully  and  overcome  the  tremendous  downward  pressure 
of  inherited  prejudice  and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  centuries,  noth- 
ing less  than  universal  education  should  be  attempted. 

Second.  Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  be  taken  to  place 
these  children  under  proper  educational  influences.  If  under  any  cir- 
cumstances compulsory  education  is  justifiable,  it  certainly  is  in  this 
case.  Education,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  the 
Indians'  only  salvation.  With  it  they  will  become  honorable,  useful, 
happy  citizens  of  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its 
blessings.  W^ithout  it,  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hope- 
less degradation. 

Third.  The  work  of  Indian  education  should  be  completely  systema- 
tized. The  camp  schools,  agency  boarding  schools,  and  the  great  indus- 
trial schools,  should  be  related  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  connected 
and  complete  whole.  So  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  uniform  course 
of  study,  similar  methods  of  instruction,  the  same  textbooks,  and  a  care- 
fully organized  and  well-understood  system  of  industrial  training. 

Fourth.  The  system  should  be  conformed,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  common  school  system  now  universally  adopted  in  all  the  states. 
It  should  be  non-partisan,  non-sectarian.  The  teachers  and  employees 
should  be  appointed  only  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  qualifi- 
cations for  their  work.  They  should  have  a  stable  tenure  of  office, 
being  removed  only  for  cause.  They  should  receive  for  their  service 
wages  corresponding  to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  public 
schools.  They  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  supervised  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  properly  qualified  superintendents. 

Fifth.  While,  for  the  present,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  that 
kind  of  industrial  training  which  will  fit  the  Indians  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  the  various  occupations  which  may  be  open  to  them,  ample 
provision  should  also  be  made  for  that  general  literary  culture  which 
the  experience  of  the  white  race  has  shown  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  education.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed  toward  giving 
them  a  ready  command  of  the  English  language.  To  this  end,  only 
English  should  be  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  only  English-speaking 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  government. 

Sixth.     The  scheme  should  make  ample  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  few  who  are  endowed  with  special  capacity  or  ambition, 
and  are  destined  to  leadership.     There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for   " 
this,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the  national  life. 

Seventh.     That  which  is  fundamental  in  all  this  is  the  recogpnitioiLi^ 
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of  the  complete  manhood  of  the  Indians,  their  individuality,  their  right 

to  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  same  rights 

and  privileges  which  we  accord  to  any  other  class  of  people.     They 

should  be  free  to  make  for  themselves  homes  wherever  they  will.     The 

reservation  system  is  an  anachronism  which  has  no  place  in  our  modern 

civilization.     The  Indian  youth  should  be  instructed  in  their  rights, 

privileges,  and  duties  as  American  citizens ;  should  be  taught  to  love 

the  American  flag ;  should  be  imbued  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  and 

YTiade  to  feel  that  the  United  States,  and   not  some  paltry  reservation, 

is  their  home.     Those  charged  with  their  education  should  constantly 

strive  to  awaken   in  them  a   sense  of  independence,   self-reliance,  and 

self-respect. 

Kighth.     Those  educated   in   the  large    industrial    boarding-schools 

should  not  be  returned  to  the  camps  against  their  will,  but  should  be 

mot  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  choose  their  own  vocations,  and 

^i^ontend  for  the  prizes  of  life   wherever   the   opportunities   are  most 

^vorable.     Education  should  seek  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and 

jriot  their  segregation.     They  should  be  educated,   not  as  Indians,  but 

^s  Americans.     In  short,  the  public  school  should  do  for  them  what 

It.  is  so  successfully  doing  for  all  the  other  races  in  this  country, — 

assimilate  them. 

Ninth.     The  work  of  education  should  begin  with  them  while  they 

are  young  and  susceptible,  and  should  continue  untfl  habits  of  industry 

^nd  love  of  learning  have  taken  the  place  of  indolence  and  indifference. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  efforts 

''J^.cie  for  their  education  has  been  the  failure  to  carry  them  far  enough, 

®^  that  they  might  compete  successfully  with  the  vvhite  youth,  who 

'^^.V'e  enjoyed  the  far  greater  advantages  of  our  own  system  of  education. 

"•^her  education  is  even  more  essential  to  them  than  it  is  for  white 

^*^ildren. 

T*enth.     Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  bring  together  in  the  large 

'^►xding-schools  members  of  as  many  different  tribes  as  possible,  in 

l^r  to  destroy  the  tribal  antagonism  and  to  generate  in  them  a  feeling 

*    ^^ommon  brotherhood  and   mutual  respect.     Wherever  practicable, 

^^3^  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  into  the  public  schools, 

*^^re,  by  daily  contact  with  white  children,  they  may  learn  to  respect 

^^m  and  become  respected  in  turn.     Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 

r^^-t  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  Indians  shall  have  all  taken  up  their 

*^^8  in  severalty  and  have  become  American  citizens,  there  will  cease 

^   te  any  necessity  for  Indian  schools  maintained   by  the  government. 

•^c  Indians,  where  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  unite  with  their 

Lite  neighbors,  will  maintain  their  own  schools. 

Eleventh.     Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  surest  and  perhaps  only 
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way  in  which  the  Indian  women  can  be  lifted  out  of  that  position  of 
servility  and  degradation  which  most  of  them  now  occupy,  on  to  a  plane 
where  their  husbands  and  the  men  generally  will  treat  them  with  the 
same  gallantry  and  respect  which  is  accorded  to  their  more  favored 
white  sisters. 

Twelfth.  The  happy  results  already  achieved  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  so-called  ''  outing  system,"  which  consists  in 
placing  Indian  pupils  in  white  families  where  they  are  taught  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  housekeeping,  farming,  etc.,  and  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American  rural  life,  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  a  large  extension  of  the  system.  By  this  means  they 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  civilized  life, 
a  sense  of  independence,  enthusiasm  for  home,  and  the  practical  ability 
to  earn  their  own  living.  This  system  has  in  it  the  '*  promise  and  the 
potency"  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Thirteenth.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  work  here  outlined  as  belonging  to  the  government  for  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  there  will  be  requisite  the  influ- 
ence of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  church,  and  religious 
institutions  of  learning.  There  will  be  urgent  need  of  consecrated  mis- 
sionary work  and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  individu- 
als and  religious  organizations  in  behalf  of  these  people.  Christian 
schools  and  colleges*  have  already  been  established  for  them  by  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow.  But  just  as  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  is  supplemented  in  the  states  by  Christian  agencies, 
so  will  the  work  of  Indian  education  by  the  government  be  supplemented 
by  the  same  agencies.  .There  need  be  no  conflict  and  no  unseemly 
rivalry.  The  Indians,  like  any  other  class  of  citizens,  will  be  free 
to  patronize  those  schools  which  they  believe  to  be  best  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

If  the  friends  of  Indian  civilization  can  be  led  to  unite  upon  a  scheme 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  tentative  outline,  the  so-called  *'  Indian  pro 
lem  "  can  be  quickly  and  successfully  solved.     The  expense  of  it  would — 
be  small  compared  with  the  present  costly  system  of  Indian  reservation 
and  agencies.     It  could  be  so  far  advanced  during  the  present  admini 
tration  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies  and  opposers.     A 
enlightened  public  opinion  concentrated  upon  it  would  render  it  as  secur 
as  the  public  school  system   itself.     The  system  is  broad  enough  an 
elastic   enough    to    admit   of    difl^erences   of   opinion    and    diversiti 
of  method  in  minor  details,  without  afl^ecting  its  essential  virtue. 

The   Committee    on    Resolutions    charged    with    the   presentatiocm 
of  a  platform  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  consistec) 
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of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  Dr. 

Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  Judge  Francis  Wayland,  Miss  Kate  Foote,  and 
James  Wood.  The  following  is  the  platform,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  without  amendment :  — 

LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE,  1889.    PLATFORM. 

I.      IVe,  the  members  of  the  Lake  Mobonk  Conference,  in  this  our  seventh 
Annual  meeting,  reiterate  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  former  platforms  con- 
oernin^^  justice,  equal  rights,  and  education,  both  by  government  and  by  religious 
societies,  for  the  Indian  races  on  this  continent ;  we  maintain  that  the  Nation 
ou^tit  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  man,  amenable  to  all  the  obligations  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  manhood  under  a  free  republican  government;  we  congratu- 
Imte  the  country  on  the  progress  made  in  the  opening  of  reservations  to  civiliza- 
tion, oo  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  and  on  the  assent  of  Indians  in 
increasioj^  numbers  freely  given  to  this  policy;  we  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Christian  and  missionary  work  of  the  churches  as  fundamental  to  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  the  necessity  for  the  vigorous 
Jtnd  unimpaired  prosecution  of  such  work;  we  welcome  heartily  the  presence 
of  the  Coiumissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  this  session,  and  indorse  heartily  the 
general  principles  embodied  in  the  paper  presented  by  him  outlining  a  proposed 
policy  for  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Indian  education 
t>y  the  Federal  Government;  we  urge  upon  the  Administration  the  organization 
of  such  a  plan,  and  upon  Congress  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
(o  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  of  whom  he  shall  be  one,  to  render  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  such  cooperation  as  he  may  desire  in  preparing 
a  system  as  shall  best  promote  the  universal  and  compulsory  education 
all  Indian  children,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  government,  and 
i^tth  the  concurrent  work  of  the  churches,  missionary  boards  and  societies, 
^cmd  philanthropic  organizations,  and  to  urge  upon  Congress  such  increased 
^-^ propriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect. 

XI-     As  the  efficiency  of  every  plan  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  Indians 

;^>endB  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral   character  of  the  agents,  superin- 

idents,  teachers,  matrons,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  of  all  the  employees 

the  Indian  Bureau,  and,  upon  the  cumulative  influence  dependent  on  continu- 

3,cmc;eof  service  and  resultant  experience,  the  Conference  emphasizes  its  convic- 

jtion  of  tlie  fitness  and  necessity  of  separating  absolutely  the  appointments 

to  office  from  the  mutations  of  parties.    To  remove  agents  and  teachers  who 

jire  faithful  and  efficient,  merely  because  of  a  change  in  the  party  in  power, 

l&  not  only  a  direct  assault  upon  the  work  and  the  morale  of  the  workers,  but 

Intriosieally  capricious  and  absurd.     And  to  make  sucli  positions  a  reward  for 

party  gervices,  the  incumbents  to  be  uan^pd  by  those  whom  they  have  served, 

is  to  Diake  it  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  either  the  interests  of  the 

Indians  or  of  tlie  National  Government  will  be  adequately  cared  for.     When 

It  is  considered  that  there  are  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Indian  agents 

•"^d  teachers  and  other  employees  in  the  field,  and  that  their  functions  are 

Chiefly  either  military,  judicial,  or  educational,  it  is  apparent  that  removals 

^  ^ther  ground  than  that  of  demerit,  or  the  tilling  of  vacancies  independent 

'^eric,  cannot  but  constitute  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  effective 
Work. 
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III.  While  we  hail  with  satisraction  the  progress  that  has  already  beeo  made 
Id  the  execution  of  the  act  for  the  allotiueDt  of  Indian  lands  in  severalty, 
we  recognize  tliat  the  operations  of  this  act  are  met  by  difficulties  which  make 
further  legislation  necessary,  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  such  steps, 
before  the  Indians  to  whom  allotments  are  made  shall  become  citizens  of  any 
state,  as  will  secure  to  their  children  the  sure  inheritance  of  those  lands  upon 
the  death  of  their  parents,  without  the  risk  of  disinheritance  because  of  their 
not  being  legal  heirs  under  the  laws  of  such  states ;  to  provide  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Income  of  the  funds  for  education  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands,  under  t*nch  restrictions  as  will  compel  its  use  for  the  purposes  intended, 
and  in  such  a  manner  in  reference  to  state  taxation  as  will  be  alike  just  to  the 
Indians  and  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  respective  states  and  territories; 
and  to  enact  such  other  measures,  while  tiie  Indians  are  still  the  wards  of  the 
Nation,  as  will  secure  to  them  the  fullest  benefits  of  their  allotted  lands,  and 
will  encourage  to  the  utmost  habits  of  thrift,  enterprise,  and  progressive  indus- 
try. And  in  order  to  correct  these  and  other  difficulties  which  may  be  discov- 
ered, the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  appoint  a  conmiittee  of  three  to  examine  the  scope  of  existing  leglilation 
on  this  subject,  and  to  suggest  to  Congress  such  amendments  as  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  :ict. 

IV.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory  demonstrates  the  futility 
of  all  efTorts  to  secure  adequately  the  civilization  and  development  of  the  Indians 
under  those  tribal  relations  against  which  we  have  so  earnestly  protested.  The 
complex  questions  arising  from  the  relations  of  Indian,  negro,  and  white  man, 
the  fact  that  non-citizen  whites  already  outnumber  the  Indian  population 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  Chat  this  large  white  population  is  without 
schools  and  to  a  large  extent  uncontrolled  by  law,  render  the  question  of  the 
Indian  Territory  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  wonderful  progress 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  a  larger 
life  and  a  better  civilization ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  they  are  ready  for 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  The  Con- 
ference rejoices  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  these  people  in  this 
direction.  As  the  beginning  of  better  things,  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Court,  with  partial  jurisdiction,  has  had  a  beneficent  influence;  and 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  same  jurisdiction  be  given  to  this  court 
as  Is  possessed  by  any  United  States  District  Court. 

V.  This  Conference  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  injuries  done 
to  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  by  the  repeated  delays  in  settling  their 
lawful  claims,  and  urges  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a  bill  at  the  next  session 
which  shall  settle  their  claims  justly  and  give  the  Indians  a  legal  right  to  their 
lands. 

VI.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  rsservations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  continues  to  be  not  only  unsatisf actor}',  but  posi- 
tively bad,  degrading  to  the  Indians  themselves,  demoralizing  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  humiliating  to  those  who  have  brought  so  imperfectly  to  them  the 
appliances  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  While  there  are  many  among  them 
who  have  accepted,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  allow,  our  Christian  and 
English  civilization,  yet  the  controlling  influence  on  many  of  the  reservatioos 
is  still  that  of  a.  pagan  superstition  which  fosters  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
degrades  or  denies  the  family  life.     We  owe  gratitude  to  those  who  have  called 
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attention  to  their  conditioQ  and  have  tried  to  correct  it;  and  especially  do  we 
rejoice  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  has  been  considering  the  subject,  and 
we  trust  that  such  legislation  will  be  perfected  as  shall  supply  these  Indians 
with  facilities  for  higher  education  similar  to  those  provided  for  other  tribes 
by  the  general  Government,  and  shall,  in  a  way  just  and  right,  substitute  the 
full  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  state  for  the  present  laws  of  their  tribal 
organizations,  and  thus  secure  all  the  rights  and  all  the  duties  of  citis^nship. 

VII.  The  Conference  renews  its  earnest  request  that  Congress  will  consider 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Law  Committee,  still  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  intended  to  provide  needed  facilities  for  the  administration  of  law  on 
the  reservations. 

On  Sunday  evening  following  the  Mohonk  Conference,  General 
Morgan  spoke  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  Among  other  things 
he  said  :  — 

**  There  are  three  things  that  are  possible.  Either  the  Indians  must  be  exter- 
minated, or  they  must  become  a  band  of  wandering  gypsies,  vagabonds,  pau- 
pers, or  they  must  be  laid  hold  of  as  we  have  laid  hold  of  other  races,  and 
assimilated  into  National  life.'' 

General  Morgan  then  gave  two  minute  and  interesting  sketches :  one 
of  the  reservation  life  of  the  past,  the  other  of  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools  and  of  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  personal  habits, 
character,  and  intelligence,  summing  up  what  has  already  been  done 
in  making  a  man  of  the  Indian.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  bring  no  new  philosophy  to  this  place.  Plymouth  Church  has  been  elo- 
quent for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  and 
the  oppressed.  I  remember  sitting  there,  yonder  in  that  pew,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  and  listening  to  those  eloquent  words  of  him  who  spake  as  few  men 
spoke  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  foreigners  and  in  behalf  of  those  that 
have  been  welcomed  to  our  shores,  and  the  echo  of  that  great  Thanksgiving 
discourse,  as  he  pleaded  so  grandly  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  through  com- 
mon schools  and  our  churches,  lingers  sweetly  in  my  memory  today.  The 
common  schools  of  America  are  making  the  great  change  that  we  see  occurring 
about  us.  Through  Castle  Garden  there  come  year  by  year  that  great  mass 
of  emigrants,  from  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy 
and  Denmark,  and  Ireland,  and  from  all  the  world,  speaking  their  various 
tongues,  having  all  their  clashing  rivalries  and  antipathies,  with  all  their  crude 
notions  of  life  and  government.  As  they  pass  through  that  gate  out  into  the 
great  city  and  out  into  this  great  country,  their  children  are  welcomed  every- 
where in  the  public  schools ;  they  find  themselves  met  and  received  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  children  of  the  favored  citizen  of  the  land,  and  it  takes 
but  one  generation  to  convert  the  foreigners,  speaking  a  strange  language  and 
having  strange  notions  of  our  institutions,  into  full-fledged  American  citizens. 
What  are  we  doing  for  the  negroes  of  the  South,  from  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  the  leadings  of  the  hand  of  God  —  four  millions  of  people  degraded 
by  slavery,  superstitious,  ignorant,  scarcely  lifted  above  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  today,  and  in  some  respects  not  equal  to  it? 

**  The  GK)vernment  of  the  United  States  i«  simply  an  organized  people.  The 
efforts  being  made  by  the  United  States  Government  are  simply  your  effort 
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in  an  organized  form.  The  Indian  Office  can  do  nothing  except  aa  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  furnish  the  money,  llie  Members  of  Congress  ordinarily  will 
not  furnish  the  money  requested  for  this  great  work  except  in  response  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  they  feel  the  people  desire  it,  that  the  people  believe  in  it,  they 
respond  to  that  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  people.  £very  man  and  woman 
here  can  have  something  to  do  with  creating  that  public  sentiment,  and  \m 
response  to  it  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money  needed.*' 


TWO    SONNETS. 

BY  MAY  MACKINTOSH. 
I. 

I  saw  the  mist  upon  the  river  wide 

Settle,  enfolding  and  obscuring  all ; 

The  river's  banks  seemed,  through  their  cloud-bom  pall. 

Shadowed  and  undefined,  —  on  either  side 

No  single  beam  to  guide  my  Hi  tie  bark 

Although  so  far  from  home,  so  weak  and  lone. 

What  could  I  do?     I  could  not  but  go  on 

In  dread  and  trembling, — thro'  the  unknown  dark. 

Had  I  but  heard  m}'  loving  Father's  call, 

Or  seen  the  lighted  windows  of  m}'  home. 

How  gladly  had  I  hastened  thro'  the  gloom 

That,  safe  at  last,  I  at  His  feet  might  fall. 

But  still  bewildering  darkness  loomed  o'er  all  — 

The  boundless  waste  so  great  —  my  boat  so  small ! 

II. 

'*What  could  I  do?     I  could  not  but  go  on 

In  dread  and  trembling,  through  the  unknown  dark" — 

But  see  —  there  was  a  glimmering  light !  —  and  hark  !  — 

Whose  voice  was  that?     Had  it  my  Father's  tone? 

Ah  yes !  the  mist  is  lifting  from  my  heart. 

The  light  is  shining  on  the  river  clear, 

Unclouded,  filling  all  the  heavens  so  near ; — 

And,  with  new  strength,  I,  bending,  do  my  part. 

Since  I  have  heard  my  Father  speak  to  me, 

And  seen  the  radiance  of  His  house  afar, 

No  clouds  can  evermore  that  vision  mar. 

Nor  earthly  glory  dim  Paternity. 

And  nothing  now  too  hard,  too  vast  can  be, 

For  thou  art  with  me,  and  I  trust  in  Thee ! 
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EDITORIAL. 

"^HE  spirit,  plans,  and  work  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Superintendent 
Indian  Schools,  appear  to  have  been  well  received  in  all  parts  of  the 
untry.  These  departments  of  the  government  are  evidently  giving 
eat  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  education  everywhere.  Special  at- 
ition  is  called  to  the  discussion  of  Indian  schools  in  this  number. 

"IHE  regulation  Teachers'  Association,  every  year,  reveals  more 
forcibly  the  most  notable  disability  under  which  the  teacher 
ors  and  which,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  is  the  peculiarity  of  his 
^fession.  Every  other  sort  of  man  is  obliged  to  confront  and  make 
way  through  a  community  of  -'  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people," 
equals  or  superiors,  and  stand  or  fall  according  to  his  capacity  for 
pressing  himself  on  his  public.  With  rare  exceptions,  even  our  best 
chers  live,  professionally,  in  a  world  of  inferiors,  over  whom  they 
e  with  a  control  never  accorded  to  any  other  class  and  only  assumed 
the  most  extreme  sect  of  the  priesthood.  As  a  consequence,  there 
>>  chronic  misunderstanding  between  the  five  hundred  thousand  teach- 
and  the  f)eople  who  support  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are 
seated.  Few  of  our  most  eminent  educators  are  aware  what  crude, 
efficient,  and  grotesque  notions  vast  numbers  of  their  constituents 
»  even  of  their  most  valuable  work.  Here  is  the  most  widely-read 
'^al  in  New  England,  laboring  through  double  columns  to  account 
the  growth  of  private  and  parochial  schools  in  Boston;  the  reason 
^g,  according  to  its  arithmetic,  that  each  pupil  in  a  Boston  school 
^  but  one  minute  of  attention  a  day ;  hence  a  rebellion,  developing 
^  revolution.  Probably  one-fifth  of  the  clergymen  of  the  United 
^^s  are  exciting  their  parishioners  by  the  assertion  that  the  common 
H>1  completely  ignores  character-training,  —  is  unmoral  and  unre- 
^Us,  at  the  best.  Multitudes  of  "  business  men  "  are  just  as  sure  that 
^hools  are  nurseries  of  shiftlessness  and  practical  incapacity. 
*Ow  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  practical  isolation  from  vital  and 
Hant  contact  with  the  people  in  which  the  teachers  abide.  It  is  not 
'  they  are  failing  in  their  proper  work  with  the  children ;  the 
^Hils  were  never  so  good  and  outgrowing  their  bad  and  weak  features 
•crtainly  as  now.  But  the  teacher  is,  too  often,  thought  of,  as  the 
lionaire  who  established  a  new  church  and  of  whom  his  neighbors 
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used  to  say  :  '*  Nobody  knows  the  creed  of  that  church  but  old  H , 

and  he  won't  tell."  Somehow,  the  teachers,  educators,  even  University 
professors,  with  all  their  Institutes,  Associations,  Conventions,  Clubs, 
and  Journals  of  every  sort,  do  not  manage  to  tell  their  neighbors  what 
they  are  doing  with  the  children.  But  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  education  must  take  the  open  field  and  convince  a  working  majority 
of  the  American  people  that  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  and  achieve  what 
it  promises,  or  the  common  school  will  be  more  and  more  a  turbulent 
ocean,  swept  by  political  gales,  heaved  by  ecclesiastical  storms,  befogged 
by  popular  misapprehension,  with  a  periodical  tidal  wave  that  desolates 
a  whole  educational  realm.  The  teacher  of  either  sex  must  more  and 
more  be  competent  to  place  his  own  work  fairly,  without  technical 
obstruction,  vigorously  and  persistently,  before  the  public,  or  it  will 
go  hard  with  the  profession  in  the  generation  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing. 

HOW  this  shall  be  done  must  be  found  out  by  experiments.     But  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  teachers  of  every  city,  county  and  state, 
through  their  present  organization,  should  not  have  a  standing  commit- 
tee on   Public  Information,   whose    business  it  is  to  claim  a  fair  hear- 
ing through  the  press,  to  call  public  meetings  and  be  constantly  on  hand 
to  meet  and   expose  the  numerous  educational  heresies  and  humbugs 
on  which  the  people  are  fed?     Grant  that  the  average  teacher  has  no 
the  ability,  the  courage  of  her  convictions  or  security  of  position  to  jus- 
tify  this.       But,   certainlv,    everv   community    has    men   and    women 
to  whom  the  people  look  for  educational  leadership,   who  can  safely 
and  profitably  assume  this  mission.     And  many  a  worthy  teacher  o 
superintendent,  by  courage  and  energy  in  testifying  to  the  faith,  would 
have   prevented    an    overthrow,    when   some    absurd    crotchet    he   h 
despised  captures   the    school    board    and   turns    him   into  the  street. 
Another  method  is  to  revise  the  Teachers*  Convention  and  the  Educa 
tional  Journalism,   by  turning  their    face  instead  of  the   back  to  th 
public.     These  conventions  run   more  and  more  to  the   "  reading  o 
papers,"  and  elaboration  of  details  uninteresting  to  an  intelligent  outsid 
audience,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  little  more  than  theassemblin 
of  professional   clubs.      The  popular  journals  are    filled    with   paten 
lessons,  which  threaten  a  new  reign  of  imitation  and  mechanism  in  th 
mass  of  their  readers.     Still  another  method,  open  to  all,  is  the  aboli 
tion  of  our   absurd  practice  of  making  the  school  commencement  o 
exhibition  a  display  of  crude  literary,   oratorical  or  dramatic  power 
placing  before  the  people   the  things  which   the   schools   do  not  evev 
profess  to  teach,  —  the  author's,  orator's,  and  player's  art.     No  entertaim. 
ment  would  be  so  profitable  and  popular,    in  city  and  country,  as  a 
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evening,  now  and  then,  when  the  genuine  school-work  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  schoolroom  and  put  in  a  public  place  where  everybody  could 
see  just  how^  the  children  are  taught  and  handled.  There  is  no  lack 
^^f  ability  and  invention  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  teaching  force  to  do 
^11  these  things  and  step  out  and  up  into  the  vital  connection  with  the 
intelligent  public  which  that  public  so  evidently  needs  and  demands. 

A     LARGE  number  of  the  woman  teachers  of  New  York  City  have 
.-ZTjL     petitioned  the  Mayor  against  the  reappointment  of  the  present  lady 
nn^nibers  of  the  School  Board,  for  various  reasons.     BiJt  one  suggestion 
tov»ches  a  point  of  great  importance  as  concerns  the  efficiency  of  women 
on.    Boards  of  Education.     These  teachers  complain    that   their  lady 
supervisors  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  public  schools  are 
cHstrity  schools  for  the  humbler  classes  and  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
Tn^tters  appropriate  to  that  class  of  public  institutions.     Without  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  serious  mistakes  are  often  made 
\r\  the  selection  of  the   right  woman   for  such   public    position.     One 
'vvould  say  that  a  woman  of  mature  years,  once  a  distinguished  teacher, 
after  added  years  of  experience  with  children  of  her  own  and  her  neigh- 
bors, at  home,  in  the  church  and  society,  would  be  the  fit  person  to  sup- 
P*y  the  much-needed  woman  element  in  the  School  Board  and  School 
^^per\ision.     But,  too  often,  this  type  of  candidate  is  overlooked  in 
^avor  of  some  brilliant  lady,  with  a  literary  or  speaking  gift,  who,  with 
^^  experience   of  school-work,   has  attracted   attention   by  identifying 
'herself  with  some  popular  educational  movement ;  like  Kindergarten, 
'^^Ustrial  Training,   Sanitation,   Moral   Instruction,   etc.,   etc.     If,  in 
^^Uition,  she  comes  to  the  work  with  the  prestige  of  wealth,  superior 
^^^ial  or  other  distinction,  she  is  in  great  danger  of  posing  in  just  the 
^^t.itude  so  intolerable  to  the  sSensible   teacher, — a   -'gentlewoman," 
^^scending  upon  the  children  of  the  people  ;  an  enthusiastic  advocate 


a   reform    driven    like  a  wedge  into    the    schoolroom ;    perchance 

^^    crank  who  brings  the  influence  of  powerful  classes  and  distinguished 

^milies  to  push  impracticable  schemes.     The  right  woman  in  the  right 

l^lace  is  now  a  growing  need  in  public  school  administration  outside 

^Ve  schoolroom. 

"TDRESIDENT  CANFIELD  is  putting  forth  vigorous  efforts  for  a 
-JL        large  and  eminently  successful  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  next  July  at  Minneapolis.      His  experience  as  Sec- 
Tetary   has  given  him  decided    advantages    for    handling  a  mammoth 
teachers'  meeting.     The  place   is  especially  attractive,  the  people  of 
that  city  and  St.  Paul  are  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  to  ensure 
a  larger  and  stronger  meeting  than  this  great  association  has  ever  had. 
Doubtless  this  combination  will  result  in  entire  success. 


} 
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M/SCBLLAJVr. 

Editor  of  Education  : — 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  your  recommendation  of  Edward  Everett  Hale' 
marvelous  little  story  for  reading  in  grammar  schools.     I  believe  it 
be  one  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  teacher  to  instill  patriotism  into  th 
hearts  and  minds  of  her  pupils. 

I  once  had  charge  of  a  very  wild  and  ungovernable  class  of  pupils  i 
a  western  town.     That  they  had  eyes,  mouths,  hands  and  feet,  I  coul 
both  see  and  hear.     That  they  had  such  articles  as  hearts  and  sympa- 
thies, for  a  long  time  I  could  not  discover. 

We  had  a  story  hour  on  Friday  afternoons,  which  grew  more  an 
more  popular  as  the  time  passed  by.  One  happy  day,  I  read  to  the 
the  story  of  Philip  Nolan.  You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  n*. 
young  catamounts !  How  the  muscles  began  to  twitch,  how  grinm 
little  fists  went  up  to  eyes  quite  unused  to  tears,  and  one  poor  fellow, 
regular  bully,  too,  laid  his  head  upon  his  desk  and  sobbed.  Thea: 
was  such  a  hush  in  that  schoolroom  after  1  had  finished,  as  never  h^ 
fallen  upon  it  before.  And  from  that  hour  I  had  a  diflferent  schoc^ 
The  morn  of  reform  had  set  in.  A  new  sentiment  was  born  in  o 
midst  that  grew  and  blossomed,  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  all  our  American  writers,  none  is  more  suit* 
for  the  reading  matter  of  boys  and  girls,  than  is  *'The  Man  Without 
Country.** 

Yours  truly, 

Brenda  Blount- 


NOTES  FROM  NE  W  ZEALAND. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS   FLAVELL,    K.   C.   L. 

AS  the  annual  granting  of  University  degrees  has  just  taken  pte 
in  the  main  centre  of  our  colony,  your  readers  may  like  to  kn<:>"*'^ 
what  our  university  is,  and  what  are  the  chief  results  arrived  at  up  t:o 
the  present  time. 

Broadly  we  may  say  that  the  New  Zealand  University  is  shaped  lifter 
the   London   University,  and    is  purely  an  examining   body.     After    « 
tentative  act  passed  in   1870,  a  fuller  act  was  passed  in  1874,  and  it   /« 
under  this  act  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  are  now  conducted. 
The  first  senate  had  necessarily  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  /n 
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council.  The  members  were  twenty  in  number,  twelve  of  whom  had 
to  be  laymen.  Under  the  act  of  1874  the  number  of  Fellows  was  in- 
creased to  twenty-four.  Three  were  still  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor until  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  university — (admitted  by 
exaraination) — should  reach  thirty,  when  these  would  be  entitled  to 
form  themselves  into  a  lower  court — the  Court  of  Convocation.  There 
are  now  two  distinguished  students  of  the  university,  Mr.  Fitchett^ 
LiL.  D.,  and  Mr.  Hay,  LL.  B  , —  members  of  the  senate.  The  convoca- 
tion meets  in  January  every  year,  in  a  diflerent  centre  of  the  colony,  when 
it  discusses  any  matter  relating  to  the  university,  and  sends  up  its  reso- 
lutions for  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  There  are  now  167  gradu- 
ates, who  by  paying  one  shilling  a  year  are  entitled  to  be  members  of 
convocation.  The  senate  is  also  a  peripatetic  body,  meeting  in  rotation 
*t  Auberlajfid,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  As  defined 
^y  act  of  1874,  the  objects  of  the  university  are  as  follows  : — 

**  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  enacted  that  the  university 
hereby  established  is  so  established  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  but 
^f  the  purpose  of  encouraging  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided,  the 
P>Ur8uit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  ascertaining  by  means  of  examina- 
'*on  the  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in  literature,  science 
^^  a.rt,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  course  of  education,  and  of  rewarding 
'^^m  by  academical  degrees  and  certificates  of  proficiency,  as  evidence 
**  their  respective  attainments  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned 
^^reto." 

before  leaving  the  university  proper,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
miners  for  our  degrees  are  men  of  Great  Britain.  The  senate  began 
appointing  men  in  the  colony,  but  the  feeling  that  in  so  small  a 
imunity  it  would  be  better  to  have  men  at  a  distance  to  fill  these 
»rtant  posts,  induced  the  senate  to  appoint  men  resident  in  the  old 
ntry. 
mnected  closely  with  the  question  of  the  New  Zealand  University 
"the  position  of  the  Otago  University,  which  has  advertised  in  the 
papers  for  a  professor  of  English  literature.  Dr.  Fitchett,  who 
'^"^sided  last  week  at  the  capping  ceremony  at  Dunedin,  gives  the  his- 
^*^  of  this  institution,  and  1  transfer  his  words  to  my  sheets :  — 

*  *  The  speaker  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  university  education 
^  New  Zealand,  which  originated  in  Otago.  The  pioneers  of  this 
rince,  with  a  quite  Scotch  sense  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
ly  started  the  University  of  Otago  and  equipped  it,  endowed  it,  and 
*^^Tted  it  on  its  course.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  perceived  that  there 
LS  need  of  university  education  elsewhere  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
igo,  and  it' was  also  felt  that  if  a  multiplicity  of  universities  were 
^*tablished,  the  degrees  they  granted  would  be  worth  very  little ;  and 
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'with  a  loyalty  to  education  and  an  unselfishness  that  was  as  noble  as 
was  wise  on  the  part  of  Otago  University,  that  university  consented     ^^ 
surrender  its  charter,  to  give  up  its  power  to  grant  degrees,  and 
scended  to  the  status  of  a  college  affiliated  to  the  University  of  N 
Zealand,  on  the  same  footing  as  Canterbury  College  and  the  other  i 
stitutions  that  rank  with  these  two  as  affiliated  institutions  of  the  Ui 
versity  of  New   Zealand.     The  standard  of  education   that  was  mai 
tained  was   that   of  the    London   University,  and   graduates  who 


degrees  from  this  university  got  as  a  consequence,  degrees  that  w^^ 
recognized  as  much  abroad  as  at  home." 

As  a  conclusion  I  add  the  results  attained  up  to  the  present.  J_^  j 
number  of  graduates  of  the  university  admitted  after  examination,  i&  i 
follows  :  Bachelors  of  Arts  (alone)  1 15  ;  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Ba^^h 
clors  of  Laws,  7:  Bachelor  of  Laws  (alone)  i  ;  Bachelors  t)f  Medic  i  n< 
(alone)  4 ;  Bachelors  of  Science  and  Masters  of  Arts,  3  ;  Masters  of 
Arts  (alone),  63  ;  Masters  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Laws,  4;  Masters 
■of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  i  ;  Doctor  of  Laws  (alone)  i  ;  Totai, 
199.     Not  a  bad  showing  for  so  young  a  colony,  and  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  pertinent  question  now  comes :  Where  do  the  students  gei 
their  teaching?  The  answer  is  this :  There  are  three  teaching  institu- 
tions ;  one  at  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  respectively.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Auckland,  these  were  endowed  with  local  rev- 
•enue  in  the  days  when  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  seven  provinces. 
Otago,  of  which  Dunedin  is  the  capital,  and  Canterbury  (of  which 
Christchurch  is  the  chief  town)  have  come  oft'  best  in  this  matter. 
Why?  Because  the  rulers  of  each  were  more  keenly  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  took  special  care  to  get  liberal  endowments 
for  the  same.  Auckland  was  the  last  to  start  in  the  race,  because  the 
local  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  stipends  of  the  professors 
until  the  parliament  of  the  country  sanctioned  an  annual  grant  of  £2,000 
a  year  for  this  purpose.  Auckland,  too,  is  the  worst  oft',  for  suitable 
buildings.  Canterbury  and  Otago  started  very  early  for  good  build- 
ings, and  when  the  abolition  of  the  provinces  came,  of  course  buildings 
-could  not  be  removed.  Fortunately,  also,  the  local  revenue  was  pr^ 
served  and  guaranteed  for  local  educational  purposes.  These  three 
teaching  institutions  are  affiliated  to  the  university,  and  are  known  as 
University  Colleges.  Canterbury  and  Otago  are  well  professored, 
some  of  the  ablest  men  that  could  be  got  from  home  having  been  ap- 
pointed. Each  gets  at  least  £700  a  year,  besides  the  fees  from  ^^^ 
students  thrown  in.  Some  of  the  professors  are  paid  handsoinely  f^' 
conducting  the  yearly  scholarship  examinations,  and  some  are  in  p^^ 
request  as  examiners  for  the  Boys*  and  Girls'  High  Schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony.     A  former  senior  wrangler  of  Cambridge— Fr^^^** 
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is — is  the  mathematical  professor  at  Auckland.  He  is  the 
jf  A  Higher  Algebra^  published  by  the  MacMillans,  which  is 
used  in  the  colony. 

II  strike  your  readers  as  strange  that  Wellington,  the  capital  of 
>ny,  has  no  University  College.  Such  is  the  fact.  She  suffers 
le  want  of  forethought  of  her  former  rulers.  The  endowment 
►r  collegiate  purposes  is  ridiculously  small,  only  the  nucleus  of 
n  endowment  should  be.  And  all  endeavors  to  get  a  parlia- 
f  vote  for  this  purpose  so  far  have  signally  failed.  Consequently 
ig  graduates  must  prepare  themselves  for  the  annual  examina- 
ither  under  the  unattached  system,  or  else  keep  terms  at  the 
University  College  north  or  south,  at  Auckland,  or  at  Christ- 
,  if  they  wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  which  our  able 
professors  can  give  them. 

n  now  be  understood  why  the  bestowment  of  the  degrees  must 
%rious  parts  of  the  colony.  The  ''capping"  must  take  place  at 
f  the  University  Colleges.  In  theory  the  chancellor  ought  to 
jen  in  three  places  at  once.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  he  dele- 
is  authority  to  Bishop  Cowie  at  Auckland,  where  the  proceed- 
jre  orderly  and  the  speaking  good. 

3unedin  the  proceedings  last  year  were  of  a  very  uproarious 
er.  This  year  there  was  a  change  for  the  better.  This  was 
►wever,  to  the  fact  that  the  students  took  the  matter  into  their 
.nds.  The  chairman  was  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  who  has 
distinguished  career,  and  who  sits  in  the  parliament  as  one  of 
mbers  for  Dunedin.  He  is  popular  with  the  undergraduates, 
ese  together  arranged  the  programme.  The  tables  were  com- 
turned,  the  speakers  taking  quite  a  secondary  place  to  the  stu- 

I  specimen  of  the  *' chaffs*  I  append  the  following,  levelled,  I 
le  at  the  professor  of  English,  and  adapted  to  a  well-known  air 
>lanthe :  — 

When  I  'm  a  professor  I  *il  make  my  mark, 

Said  I  to  myself  said  I. 
I  '11  see  that  no  student  is  up  to  a  lark. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
These  students,  you  know,  are  too  smart  by  half; 
They  disgrace  the  inaugurals  with  larrikin  chftff ; 
But  at  me  they  "11  find  they  *ve  no  cause  to  Laugh^ 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

I  *ve  made  school-boys  with  terror  to  shake, 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
You  Ul  see  how  these  ^Varsity  students  will  quake,. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
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When  I  threaten,  and  bully,  and  snarl  and  sneer, 
They  Ml  be  ready  to  fall  through  the  floor  with  fear; 
And  the  ladies  will  drop  full  many  a  tear, 
Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

If  they  *re  absent  a  night,  they  shall  bring  an  excuse, 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
With  me  there  ^s  no  playing  at  fast  and  loose. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
Be  they  single  or  married,  it  's  all  the  same ; 
Papa  or  mamma,  or  "  the  missus*^  must  frame 
The  excuse  that  I  want,  for  these  students  I  Ml  tame. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

The  following  is  a  severe  cut  at  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  an  easily  recognizable  air  from  *' Patience,'*  is  described  as 

A  six  feet  high  young  man, 

A  cold,  grey-eye  young  man, 

A  well  brushed  hair, 

Nose  in  the  air. 

And  cynical-sneer  young  man. 

A  learned  and  sage  young  man, 

A  light-of-the-age  young  man, 

A  tall,  mathematical. 

Highly  quadratical. 

Know  a-deuce-of-a-lot  young  man. 

At  Christchurch,  the  chancellor — Sir  James  Hector  —  presided, 
here  again  the  students  were  the  masters  of  the  situation.  A  beautiful* ^^ 
printed  programme  was  arranged  by  the  students.  Under  the  head  ^^ 
^' Mind,  Mirth  and  Music,"  Ga//(/dra///«5  igitur^  juvenes  dum  sunf  ^^  ^* 
and  the  rest  formed  one  song :  the  others  were  parodies  of  wellkno'^^'' 
poems,  sung  to  equally  well-known  tunes.  I  transcribe  a  few  lin.^^* 
admitting,  however,  that  the  Dunedin  undergraduates  have  beaten  *^ 
on  this  point;  but,  as  is  well-known,  our  college — Canterbury  C^oi- 
lege  —  scores  heavily  against  Dunedin  in  the  matter  of  present  hono: 

Come,  brothers,  raise  your  voices,  and  sing  with  careless  glee. 
To-day  our  students  choicest  go  up  for  their  degree; 
Let  all  who  frown  at  mirth  and  noise,  pack  off  and  be  away. 
The  undergrad  shall  have  his  fling  upon  diploma  day. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
Long  life  to  all  our  teachers,  short  may  their  lectures  be, 
But  down  with  all  those  preachers  who  speak  eternally. 
So  he  who  addresses  us  to-day  must  cut  it  short,  say  we, 
For  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit,  in  that  we  all  agree. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
On  that  we  all  agree. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

►BCONDARY  INSTRUCTION. — In  a  Fccent  report  to  the  President, 
nsieur  Fallieres,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  given  an 
^Testing  review  of  the  work  of  the  French  republic  in  respect  to 
ondary  instruction  from  1876  to  1889.  The  reform  of  this  de- 
tment  dates  from  1880,  although  the  course  and  scope  of  the 
vement  were  determined  by  a  circular  published  by  Jules  Simon 
ht  years  before  this  date.  The  chief  features  in  the  reform  are 
follows :  Increased  prominence  given  to  the  French  language, 
:iinution  in  Latin  exercises,  the  development  of  the  study  of 
ince  and  of  living  languages.  In  1884  the  programmes  were 
ther  revised  for  the  purpose  of  so  modifying  the  course  of  study  as 
prevent  over-pressure.  Parallel  with  this  movement  was  the  devel- 
nent  of  '*  special  instruction,"  i.  e.^  courses  of  instruction  directed 
the  same  ends  substantially  as  those  provided  for  by  the  land  grant 
leges  of  our  own  country.  The  work  of  the  Superior  Council  in 
s  respect,  was  aided  by  a  special  commission  presided  over  by  Mons. 
Ltny.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberation,  a  new  class  of  institutions 
8  formed,  side  by  side  with  the  classical  colleges.  In  these  the  clas- 
8  are  replaced  by  science  and  the  modern  languages. 
The  establishment  of  lyc^es  and  colleges  for  girls  dates  from  the 
isage  of  the  Camille  S6e  law,  December  20,  1880.  Its  results  are 
licated  by  a  single  comparison.  In  1882  there  were  five  lyc^es  and 
■"en  colleges  for  women  ;  in  1889  the  numbers  are  respectively  twen- 
three  and  twenty-five,  in  addition  to  which  sixty-five  secondary 
urses  have  been  created. 

The  building  fund  constituted  by  the  law  of  July  3,  1880,  and  con- 
ned by  subsequent  legislation,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  au- 
^ritities  a  sum  total  of  $21,397,267. 

Mons.  Fallieres  notes  the  following  as  among  the  most  important 
ministrative  acts  afiecting  the  character  and  progress  of  secondary 
struction  : — 

The  decree  and  the  circular  issued  by  Paul  Bert  (December  188 1 
d  January  1S82),  guaranteeing  full  liberty  to  the  fathers  of  families 
ft  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  in  attendance 
On  the  lyc^es;  the  decree  of  July  16,  1887,  which  permitted  profes- 
"5  to  attain  the  maximum  of  salary  without  a  change  of  place  ;  and 
'  decree  increasing  the  time  allotted  to  physical  training. 
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The  most  important  problem  yet  to  be  solved  is  that  of  the  prop—  ^— r 
idjustment  of  the  training  to  the  double  and  often  conflicting  deman^BHvzSs 
3f  general  culture  and  practical  affairs. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The    New  Catholic    University.  —  The  foundation  of  a  Cat^    li- 
olic    university   at    Fribourg,    Switzerland,    is    an    event   of  unusiM^  ,sa  I 
interest   in   the  educational  world.      In  1886,  Mons.  Python,  Minister  ^r 
of  Public    Instruction    for   the   canton,    secured  an  appropriation        <3>f 
$482,500  as  an  initial  fund  for  the  project.     The  same  official  has  at  l^^s  t 
secured  from   the   cantonal   assembly  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  immediia^^ 
opening  of  the   university.     At   the   beginning,  its   scope  will  belifn  — 
ited.  comprising  only  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  germ  of  which  alread^^ 
exists,  and  the  section  of  letters  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.     SinguJaj 
to  say,  the  creation  even  of  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity, viz.,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  canton,  all  public  superior  institutions  de- 
veloped   subsequent   to  the    adoption  of  the  same,  that  is,  after  1857, 
must  offer  equal  advantages  to  citizens  of  all  creeds,  consequently  no 
cantonal    funds   can    be   applied    to  a   sectarian  faculty.      The    Swiss 
bishops  have,  however,  pledged  themselves  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  this  faculty.     Thus  far,  the  liberal  party  of  the  canton  have  offered 
no   serious  opposition   to  the  new    institution,   contenting  themselves 
with  mild  protests   against  the  expenditure.     But  it  is  probable  that 
grave  difhculties  will  arise  in  the  future.     At  the  present  moment  the 
cantonal  government  counts  confidently  upon  receiving  its  share  of  the 
federal  appropriation  voted    annually  for  the  great  academies  of  the 
several  cantons. 

ENGLAND. 

Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  —  The  condition  of 
science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  was  the  subject  of  a  special  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  In  the  course 
of  their  investigations  the  committee  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  ta 
the  head  masters  of  schools  in  which  elementary  chemistry  is  taught, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  general  status  of  the  subject,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been  found  most  effective.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  replies  show  that  much  of  the  teaching 
of  elementary  chemistry  is  unsatisfactory ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
aflbrd  evidence  that  there  "  is  no  more  effective  and  attractive  method 
of  training  the  logical  faculties  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  prop- 
erly arranged  course  of  instruction  in  physical  science."  The  investi- 
gation having  developed  the  fact  that  teachers,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
recognize  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  but  are 
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ious  to  receive  advice  and  assistance  in  respect  to  the  same,  the 

mittee  interested  themselves  in   meeting  these  requirements,  hav- 

reached   an  agreement  as  to  the  general  principles  on  which  a 

me  of  elementary  instruction  in  c^iemistry  should  depend,   they 

pted  the  offer  of  Professor  Armstrong,  to    draw  up  a  scheme  in 

cient  detail  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  actually  engaged  in  teach- 

The   report  embodying   the   scheme  will    be   found  in  full  in 

ure  of  October  17. 

The   committee  agree  with   the  position  taken  by  the  "American 

-A.8sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,*'  namely,  that  instruction 

iTi  chemistry  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  age. 

Tbchnical  Education.  —  The  Technical  School  Act,  Scotland, 
^as  so  far  yielded  little  practical  results.  Only  five  school  boards  have 
*ct  in  operation  the  necessary  procedure  to  take  advantage  of  the  act. 
This,  observes  the  president  of  the  "  Scotch  Institute,"  is  not  surprising, 
Since  the  "  machinery  was  one  required  only  for  a  population  of  a  cer- 
n  kind." 


Russia  is  organizing  a  system  of  technical  schools  of  a  very  complete 
*^nti.  The  schools  are  of  three  classes,  lower  and  middle  technical, 
^i^d  upper,  or  as  they  are  called  trade  schools.  The  first  consists  of 
^"ree  divisions,  for  mechanics,  chemists  and  builders  respectively. 
-T^he  second  class  is  intended  for  assistant  engineers  and  architects, 
Bremen  builders,  and  agricultural  bailififs.  The  courses  of  study  cover 
^i^r  years,  and  the  students  must  have  completed  their  primary  educa- 
y^on  before  entering  the  schools.  The  superior  trade  schools  are 
1*1  tended  to  produce  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  in  wood  and 
'^^tal.     The  minister  of  instruction  calculates  that  the  cost  of  main- 


»«nce  of  a  lower  school  will  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  : 
^*^t  of  a  middle  school  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  and 
^^^t  of  a  trade  school  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred. 

T^he  syllabus  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  for  1889-90  shows 

^^^  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  this  institution  is 

^*^gaged.     There  are  eight  departments   in   the  day,  and    ten  in  the 

^^^fiing  school,   beginning  with  a  manual  training  school  for  boys. 

"*- His  school  is  not  intended  to  teach  boys  a  trade,  but  to  provide  them 

^^*th  a  complete  education  of  both   head  and  hand.     Among  the  new 

^^tures  for  the  present  year  is  a  special  course  on  Saturday  mornings 

*Or  school  teachers,  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools.     In  commercial 

Biography  there  is  to  be  a  special  course  of  lectures  of  a  practical  char- 

*^ter.      Typewriting  is  another  novelty.     The  school  staff  consists  of 

5*   teachers,  and  the  number  of  students  is  3328,  a  gain  of  133  per 

^cnt.  since  1884. 
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Reports  from  India  show  that  technical  instruction  is  receiving  mu 
attention,  especially  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

Free  Schools  in  Scotland. —  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
authorizing  the  remission  of  school  fees  in  Scotland,  the  elemen 
schools  became  practically  free  October  first.  This  action  has  giveci — i  a 
new  impetus  to  the  advocates  of  a  similar  measure  in  England,  £^i^  nd 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  again  posing  as  the  great  political  champion  o  :#"  a 
free  system  of  popular  education. 

A.    T.    &- 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  u 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.    Only  articles  from  pe 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.    Articles  of  special  import&nce 
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American  VV^omen,  Types  of.  Hjjil- 
mar  II.  Boyeseu.     Forum^  Nov. 

Aiii6rique,  L\  a  V  exposition  univer- 
selle.  C.  deVarigny.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  Oct.  15. 

Arabian  Brothers  of  Purity,  The. 
Edward  Ilungerford.  Andover  JRe- 
view,  November. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  at  Harvard. 
JN'fto  England  Magazine,  Nov. 

Bashkirtseft*.  Marie.  Josephine  Laza- 
rus.    Scribner's,  Nov. 

The  Journal  of  this  remarkable 
youn<ij  woman  —  from  which  selec- 
tions are  made  in  this  and  the  two 
an  icles  mentioned  below  —  must  inter- 
est every  psychologist. 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  Journal  de.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Xineteenth  Century, 
October. 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie.  Sopliia  Kirk. 
Atlantic^  Nov. 

Behrin^  Sea,  American  Ri^lits  in. 
Pre8.  J.  B.  Angeli.     Forum,  Nov. 

Birdnotes.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Harper^s,  November. 

Blind  and  Deaf,  Education  of  the. 
C  E.  D.  Black.  National  Review, 
October. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  The. 
Louis  C.  El  son.  Nexo  England  Maga- 
zine, November. 

Carlyle's  Philosophy  of  History. 
Le  w  i  s  G .  J  a  m es .  H ^estm i n  ister  Review, 
October. 

Cathedral  at  Chartres,  Building  of 
the.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Harper's, 
November. 


I  Catholic  Education,  Lessons  of 
Century  of.  Brother  Azarias.  Col 
lie  World,  November. 

Catholic  University,  The  Faculty  o^ 
the.  Chas.  G.  Herbermann.  Ameri — 
can  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  Oct. 

Scottish  Universities  C4>mmis8iuD,.i« 
The  Work  liefore  the.  Scotus  Acad-^ 
emicuB.     Westminster  Review,  Oct. 

Ctiildren  in  Theatres.  Mrs.  Jeune. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  October. 

Children,  Mental  and  Physical 
Training  of.  Mrs.  Jessie  Waller. 
Nineteenth  Century^  October. 

Civil  Service,  Publicr  Opinion  and 
the.    E.  L.  Godkin.     Forum,  Nov. 

Clark  University,  The  Opening  of. 
New  England  Magazine,  November. 

College  Training.  Does  College 
Training  Pay?  D.  R.  Mc  Anally. 
Lippincott' s,  November. 

Colombia,  The  Republic  of.  Ricar — 
do  Beceria.     Harper's,  November. 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar — 
thur's  Court,  A.  Mark  Twain.  C«»— J 
tury,  Novemtier. 

Cooking,  The  Art  of.  Edward  At-.^ 
kin  son.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  No 

Cooperation,  Industrial,  in  Englan 
F.  G.  Peabody.     Forum,  November. 

Darwinism  and  the  Origin  of  Ret 
son.  T.  B.  Saunders.  Scottish  R 
view,  October. 

Democracy  in    the    United  Sta 
Character  of.    Woodrow  Wilson. 
lantic,  November, 

A  thoughtful  paper. 

Dock    Laborer's    Strike,   The:  /. 
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bor  Market  of  East  London. 
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^IhI  Question.  C  S.  Devas. 
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Ational  Ideals  in  Miss  Brig- 
Ate.    Miss  K.  Shepherd  Wood- 

Our  Daify  October. 

ric  Lighting,  The  Dangers  of. 

i  A.  Edison.     North  American 

November, 
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M.    Allen    Starr.     Scribners^ 

ber* 

.      Where    Emin    is.      H.    G. 

Scribner's^  November. 
i8h  Politics  and  Society.    No. 
lanken  Towse.     Chautauquan^ 
t)er. 

al    Movement    Defined,    The. 
I  Coit.    Ethical  Record,^  Oct. 
al  Society,  Aims  of  the.    Felix 

Ethical  Record,  October. 
8  in  Cornell  University.    J.  G. 
lan.    Ethical  Record^  October. 
8  in  Harvard  College.    Josiah 

Ethical  Record^  October. 
8  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
bhn  Dewey.    Ethical  Record^ 
r. 

8  of  the  Drink  Question,  The. 
RuQciman.  Contemporary  Re- 
L*tober. 

ea  morales.  —  Contre  V  inex- 
5.  Francisque  Bouiliier.  Re- 
»€,  Oct.  12. 

la  for  the  neglected  virtue  of 
ftlity. 
ir's  Lives  of  the  Fathers.    Ed- 

BevievPy  October. 
>u  —  Plethoric    and    Anaemic. 
1   Watson.      National    Review^ 
r. 

£e*  The  Struggle  for  Christian 
»  in.    Mgr.  Bernard   0'K<Mlly. 
in    Catholic   Quarterly   Review^ 
r. 
•h  Constitution,  The.     Albert 

Chautauquan^  November, 
raphical  Couditiuuja,  The  Cjiuse 
i.    S.    Shaler.        Chautauquan^ 
ber. 

raphie,    La,   dans  V  enseiguo- 
riiiiaire.    P.  Dupuy.     Revue  de 
?Ai«,  September  and  October. 
raphie.     Projet  de  const  it  utiou 

enseignemeut      geographique 

an  Coiigr^s  international  de 
phle  par  M.  Luiiovic  Drapey- 
0  aod  ISSy.  Revue  de  deogra- 
ptember. 

Irt4*haft,  Ueber  den  Begriff  der, 
iqer  Gesellschaftslehre.  G. 
1.     Deutsche  Rundschau^  Oct, 


Girlhood,  English.  Mrs.  Molea- 
worth.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
October. 

Goethe's  House  at  Weimar.  Oscar 
Browning.    ^cribner*s^  November. 

Grolier  Club,  The.  Brander  Mat- 
thews.     Century^  November. 

Hamlet,  A  Century  of.  Lawrence 
Hutton.    Harper's^  November. 

Honor,  A  New  Field  of.  James  E. 
Pilcher.     Scribner's^  November. 

Human  Body.  Is  the  Human  Body 
a  Storage-Battery?  Hyland  C.  Kirk. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  November. 

Human  Nature,  Traits  of.  I.  J.  M. 
Buckley.     Chautauquan^  November. 

Industrial  Schools  In  Missions.  Cy- 
rus Hamlin.     Our  Day^  October. 

Intellect,  The  Origin  of.  Edinburgh 
Review^  October. 

A  long  review  of  Romanes*  '*  Men- 
tal Evolution  in  Man,**  and  Mivart's 
"On  Truth.*' 

Irish  University  Question.  The. 
Justin  M'Carthy.  Contemporary  Re- 
view^  October. 

Israelite  and  Indian.  Garrick  Mal- 
lery.  I.  Popular  Science  Monthly^  Nov. 

Keller,  Helen,  The  Blind  Deaf- 
Mute.  J.  Clark  Murray.  Scottish 
Review^  Oc^tober. 

Labor  Problem,  The.  D.  F.  Schloss. 
Fortnightly  Review^  October. 

An  argument  for  profit-sharing. 

Land,  National  Administration  of 
the.  F.  L.  Loper.  Westminster  Re- 
view^  October. 

Landscape  Art  in  America,  Materi- 
als for.  Charles  H.  Moore.  Atlantic^ 
November. 

Latin,  Small,  and  Less  Greek.  H. 
Arthur  Kennedy.  Contemporary  Re- 
view, October. 


Sketch  of.    W. 
Popular  Science 


Le   Conte,    John, 
I>e  Conte   Stevens. 
Monthly,  November. 

London,  East,  The  Inhabitants  of. 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Lucayan  Indians,  The.  W.  K. 
Brooks'.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
November. 

Mental  Disease,  Responsibility  in. 
Sir  .Jaujes  Crichton  Browne.  Popular 
Sci^.nce  Monthly,  November. 

Mental  Science.  Experiments  in 
Crystal-Vision.     Science,  Nov.  8. 

Very  interesting. 

Mental  Science,  New  Experiments 
upon  the  Time  Helations  of  Mental 
Processes.     Science,  Oct.  11  and  25. 

A  re-aume  of  the  important  experi- 
ments recently  reported  by  D«»ctor 
Miinsturberg  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Ex- 
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perimentelUn     Psychologies    Heft.    1, 
1889. 

MisMonaries,  Cheap,  and  MisBion 
Education.  Prin.  Miller.  Contempo- 
rary jBeriew,  Octol)er. 

Mitchell,  Maria.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford.      Chautauguan^    November. 

Modern  Society,  The  Problem «^  of. 
Wm.  Chauucy  J^ngdoo.  Century^ 
November. 

Montehretien.  Son  traits  d*  econo- 
mic politique.  (1615.)  Th.  Funck 
Brentano.    Revue  Bleue^  Sept.  21. 

MUller,  Max.  on  Natural  Keligiou. 
London  (Quarterly  lievietr^  October. 

Municipal  Coutrol  of  Gas  Works. 
Bronson  C  Keeler.     Forwm,  Nov. 

Musik,  Gedaiiken  iiber,  bei  Thieren 
und  beim  Menschen.  August  Weis- 
mann.     Deutsche  Jtundttchau^  October. 

National  Conceits,  Our.  Murat  Hal- 
stead.     North  American  Rtriew^  Nov. 

^'  Nationalism  "  in  the  United  States. 
Nicholas  P.  Gihnan.  (Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,  October. 

A  criticism  of  '^  Looking  Back- 
ward." 

Newspapers,  A  Plea  for  Endowed 
New8pa[)ers.  Charles  11.  Levermore. 
Andover  Review^  November. 

Owners  of  the  United  States,  The. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman.     Forum^  Nov. 

"The  United  States  Hre  prartically 
owned  by  less  than  2^0, (XK)  persons, 
constituting  less  than  one  In  sixty  of 
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Oxford  and  its  Professors.  Edin- 
burgh Review^  October. 

Based  on  recent  lit«»rature. 

Pain.  The  Comparative  Insensi- 
bility of  Animals  to  Pain.  W.  Collier. 
Nineteenth  Century^  October. 

Parkman,  Francis.  George  Willis 
Cooke.     New  England  Magazine^  Nov. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  as  \\\  Orator. 
Carlos   Martyn.      Forum^  November. 

Philosophle.  Introduction  a  la  sci- 
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Postmasters.  How  Postmasters  are 
made.  Fred.  Perry  Powers.  Chau- 
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Poverty  and  ( -harlty  In  San  Fran- 
cisco.    M.  W,  Sbinn.     Overland,  Nov. 

Prison  Law  of  New  York,  The 
New.  Charles  A.  Collin.  Andover 
Review,  November. 

Psychologic  de  V  enfant,  La.  A 
propos  du    dernier     ouvrage    de   M. 


Bernhard  Perez.    Henri  Marlon.    JZe— 
vue  J92eue,  Sept.  28. 

Psychologie.  Keaerches  psycho- 
physiques:   le  contrast,  le  rhjthrae, 

la  inesure.    Oh.  Henry.    Revue  Philo 

sophique.  October. 

Pulpit,  Modern  Claims  upon  the-^ 
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Noveml)er. 

Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ire — 
land.  The  Endowment  of  a.     F.   O . 
Conyl)eare.     National  Review,  Oct. 

Romance,  The  Domain  of.     Maurice 
Thompson.    Forum^  November. 

Rome  in  1889.  Mrs.  Henry  Ady. 
Nineteenth  Century^  October. 

Rome,  Recent  Discoveries  at.  Ed- 
inburgh Revif'W^  October. 

Rus^iian  Cliaracteristics.  II.  E.  B. 
Jjanin.     Fortnightly  Review,   October. 

Salamanca,  A  Student  of.  William 
Henry  Bishop.    Scribner^s,  November. 

Scliooi  Question,  Cousideratioos 
touching  the.  Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
Yale  Review,  Novemt>er. 

Science.  Association  brittannlque 
pour  r  avancement  des  sciences :  1^ 
but  et  r  organisation  des  musses  d' 
hlstoire  naturelle.  W.  H.  Flower. 
Revue  Scientiflque,  28  Sep. 

Science.  Conferences  de  la  Socl^te 
d*  anthropologic  de  Paris :  1^  trans- 
formiste  fran9ais  Lamarck.  Mathias 
Duval.  Revue  Scienti/lquen  Oct.  5  and 
12. 

Scientific  Advances,  Some  Rei^ent. 
Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi.  0entleman*9 
Magazine,  October. 

Sejanus,  Tlie  Story  of.  George 
Parsons  Lathrop.    Chdutauquan,  Nov. 

Sensitive  Flames  and  Sound-Shad- 
ows. W.  Le  Conte  Stevens.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  November. 

Shakespeare,  William,  Gentleman. 
C4*cil  W\  Franklyn.  We^minsier  Re- 
view^ October. 

Silver  Coinage,  l*he  International, 
Proposed  in  the  American  Conference. 
Joseph  Sheldon.     Tale  Review^  Nov. 

State  Legislatures,  The  American. 
Albert  Shaw.  Contemporary  Review^ 
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ning and  John  Burns.  New  Review^ 
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Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  II.  Ed- 
ward £.  Hale.  New  England  Maga- 
zine, November. 

These  delightful  chats  are  In  part 
upon  educational  topics. 

Teiegrsph.  Are  Telegraph  Rates 
too  High?  Norvin  Green.  North 
American  Review^  November. 
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writer  shows  that  the  great 
ean  foundations  have  much 
r  resources  than  our  own  uni- 
es. 

"-Son^  of  Europe,  On  Some. 
Laura  A.  Smith.  Nineteenth 
%  October. 


Wayside  Inn,  The.  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
New  England  Magazine^  November. 

Wilson,  Florence.  Sheriff  Rampini. 
Scottish  Revieujy  October. 

Woman  Question,  Plain  Words  on 
the.  Grant  Allen.  Fortnightly  Be- 
view^  October. 

A  forcible  argument. 

Womanhood  in  Modern  Poetry. 
Vida  D.  Scudder.    Poet-Lore^  October. 

Women  and  Tobacco.  J.  D.  Hun- 
ting.    National  Review^  October. 

Women,  Eastern.  Horace  Victor. 
Fortnightly  Review^  October. 

Workman,  The  British.  6.  Rowe 
Hall.    National  Review^  October. 

Zoology,  Old  and  New  Methods  in. 
H.  de  L.  Duthiers.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  November. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  the 
Revue  Scientifique, 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS, 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Edited  by  Ednah  D. 
aey.     Boston:    Roberts  Bros.    Cloth.    Pp.  404.    Price,  9L50. 

idreds  and  thousands  of  us  who  have  read  with  such  genuine  pleasure  the 

I  which  have  made  the  name  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  a  familiar  one  where 

iglish  tongue  is  used,  will  be  much  indebted  to  Miss  Cheney  for  this 

B  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  home-life  and  character  of  the  author  of  ^^  Lit- 

!D"  and  "  Little  Women." 

m  Hunt  Jackson  has  said,  *^  Miss  Alcott  is  really  a  benefactor  of  house- 

**  and  true  it  is  that  there  is  more  than  one  who  can  trace  the  formation 

arpose  in  life  to  the  influence  of  Aunt  Jo.    Those  who  read  this  book  will 

at  Miss  Alcott  had  her  ^^  Moods, '^  and  that  she  grew  in  spite  of  them  to  a 

ofty  womanhood.    'I'he  book  will  help  any  girl  who  may  read  it,  and  will 

(reat  interest  to  all  literary  people  In  opening  to  their  full  view  the  inner 

id  unfolding  to  plain  sight  the  rich,  rounded  moral  character  of  one  of 

>rld^8  most  famous  authors. 

BOOK  OF  Commercial  Geography.  By  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  ft.  A.,  B. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies.  London  and 
f  York :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Cloth.    Pp.  515.     Price,  $5.00. 

I  large  volume  is  one  of  much  value  to  the  teacher  of  geography  in  mak- 
e  subject  of  more  interest  as  well  as  of  real  business  value  to  the  student 
(r  years.  Among  the  chapter  headings  in  the  first  part  are  ^^  General 
■elatiug  to  Production,  Distribution  and  Exchange  of  Commodities;  Com- 
ics dependent  on  Climate;    Products  of   Fisheries;  Mineral  Products. 

in  Part  Two  give  a  careful  discussion  of  the  condition,  population,  manu- 
es  and  other  products  of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
idix  of  itself  is  of  niu(*h  value  as  a  book  of  reference.  There  are  thirty 
showing  the  Population,  [Railways,  River  Navigation,  Products,  Chief 
ig  Stations,  and  Telegraph  lines. 

book  seems  to  have  treated  the  topics  discussed  very  exhaustively. 
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Little  Writer*8  Outfit.    No.  2.    By  £.  S.  Sargent.    Portland,  Me. :    Mite 
ell  &  Bickford. 

This  little  box  of  Btationery  is  especially  prepared  for  tlie  ase  of  children 
a  guide  and  help  in  letter-writing.    The  contents  include  twenty-four  en 
opes,  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper,  each  having  a  cut  in  the  upper  left  h 
corner  and  across  the  top.    These  sheets  are  ruled  with  four  lines,  as  in  m 
elementary  writing  bociks.    A  card  has  each  of  the  letters  in  script,  both  sn  i 
letters  and  capitals,  the  ten  figures,  and  the  seven  days  of  the  week  written    ^ 
fully.    This  also  has  a  cut  which  will  interest  the  children.    Then  conies  a 
of  lines  for  directing  the  envelopes,  and  a  blotting  paper  also  having  a  c* 
completes  the  contents  of  the  box. 

Any  child  will  be  very  proud  of  such  a  box  of  stationery,  and  will  be 
mensely  helped  thereby.    It  will  make  a  very  good  prize,  remembrance, 
Christmas  present. 

St.  X1CIIOLA8.    Bound  volume  in  two  parts.    New  York  Century  Co. :    Pric 
92.00  per  part. 

This  beautiful  and  useful  book  again  presents  Itself  for  the  approval  of  Vtm 

young,  and  offers  them  more  attractions  than  ever.    Its  Special  Papers  at^ 

particularly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  worthy  thoughtful  conslderstio 

by  old  and  young  alike.     Its  Serials,  Tales  of  Adventure  and  Short  Stories,  areo: 

the  best,  and  while  interesting,  always  edify  and  educate.     Indeed  the  whol 

collection  of  material,  its  thousand  artistically  executed  pictures,  and  its  beaa 

tiful  binding  makes  a  useful,  cheap,  but  particularly  valuable  addition  toti 

Young  Folks^  literature.    St.  Nicholas  has  never  been  better,  and  It  is 

to  understand  how  it  can  be  very  greatly  improved. 

Literary  Landmarks.  A  guide  to  good  Reading  for  Y^oung  People,  and 
Teacher's  AssiHtant.  By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Literature,  Cook  County 
Normal  School.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cloth. 
Pp.  152.     Price,  75  cents. 

Miss  Burt  has  here  embodieil  the  results  of  twenty  years*  study  of  literature, 

and  a  knowledge  of  young  people,  with  rare  good  sense,  and  has  given  us  a 

book  which  every  teacher  from  lowest  grammar  to  senior  high  school  grade  wil 

find  very  useful  in  guiding  the  reading  of  her  pupils.     We  doubt  if  there  is 

more  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  character  In  a  youth  than  the  read! 

which  he  does.    Any  guiding  into  the  best  paths  of  literature  wil)  affect 

whole  future  of  the  one  guidetl. 

Authors'  Birthdays.  By  Caroline  II.  Stanley,  Principal  Training  School 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Chicago:  S.  R.  Wlnchell  &  Co.  Paper.  Pp.  Ill 
Price,  25  cents. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  this  book.    It  contai 

material  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  the  ten  most  noted  America 

authors.     The  names  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,   Whittler,  Bryant,  Emersoi 

Holmes,  Poe,  Hayne,  Carlton  and  Cary  should  be  well  known  to  every  child  ? 

America,  and  these  programs  will  give  in  a  condensed  and  pleasing  form  m 

which  the  pupils  will  renjember. 

Hymn  ani>  Tink  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  H.  W.  FairbanI 
author  of   ♦*  The  School  Album,*'  *' School  Songs,"  etc.    Chicago:    S. 
Wlnchell  &  Co.     Cloth.     Pp.  100.    Price  by  mail,  30  cents. 

'^^\9.  collection  contains  many  of  the  best  of  the  standard  hymns  and 

'-"  *h\9,  book.    There  are  no  i)oor  ones  in  the  book. 
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rBOPBAN  Schools  ;  Or  What  I  saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
*ii«mDd  Switzerland.  By  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.D.,  International  Education 
Series.    Cloth.    Pp.  419. 

nils  series  of  educational  worlcs  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  this 

0k  by  Doctor  Klemm  will  assist  to  Iseep  up  the  standard.    The  book  is  not 

;«iided  as  a  critical  estimate  of  the  school  systems  of  the  countries  visited, 

C  sets  forth  what  is  best  and  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  us  at  home.    His 

Inlons  and  preferences  are  plainly  stated,  and,  even  though  the  reader  may 

%  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  he  will  enjoy  reading  the  conclusions  to  which. 

e  author  has  arrived. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  book  one  must  read  it.     We  should  like  to  say 

Dre  of  the  book,  but  our  space  will  not  permit.    We  can  say,  however,  that 

c  book  is  worthy  the  author,  the  editor,  and  the  series.  • 


Reconstruction  of  Europe.  A  sket<*h  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Military 
history  of  Continental  Europe,  from  the  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Em* 
pire.  By  Harold  Murdock.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Fiske.  Boston : 
Boughton,  Mitflin  <&  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  421.    Price,  9200. 

That  the  general  interest  in  modern  history  is  increasing  is  manifested  by  the 

BODber  of  books  which  have  appeared  of  late  upon  special  points  of  modern 

LStory  and  including  history  as  shown  in  biography. 

Ifessrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  among  the  foremost  in  catering  to  this 

ccellent  condition  of  the  reading  public.    The  book  before  us  gives  a  clear  and 

incise  account  of  the  leaders  and  great  convulsions  of  twenty-one  year«  of 

^ntemporary  history.    Considering  tliat  every  great  change  during  these  years 

u  been  wrought  by  war  for  which  diplomacy  has  been  simply  a  convenient 

spping-stone,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  two 

<!ades. 

Ux>ATiON;  An  Easy  I^tin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners.  By  H.  R.  Heat- 
^y^  M.  A.,  late  of  Rugby,  and  H.  N.  Kingdon,  M.  A.,  Dorchester.  Revised 
Or  American  Schools,  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  i^atin  School,  Boston. 
Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.     Cloth.    Pp.  138.     Price  by  luail,  45  cents. 

%e  Latin  in  this  book  is  pure,  simple,  and  idiomatic.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
^tood  by  beginners,  and  found  interesting  and  at  times  amusing.  It  is  eer- 
ily an  excellent  book  with  which  to  accompany  the  first  yearns  work  in  the 
K'uage.  The  book  has  had  an  enormous  sale  in  England,  and  with  the  cor- 
^tons  and  improvements  which  have  been  so  well  made  by  Professor  Collar, 
^ork  will  surely  find  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this  country. 


A  Greek  Primer.  Introductory  to  Xenophon.  By  William  G.  Frost, 
^  •  M.,  Oberlin  College.  Boston:  Ailyn  <&  Bacon.  1889.  Pp.219.  Price, 
1.00. 

^   capital  little  book  for  beginners  in  Greek.    It  gives  full  instruction  In  ety- 

iogy  and  syntax,  and  throughout  follows  the  inductive  method  of  devolop- 

^t.    The  grammai;,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  text  reading  and 

^slation  are  carried  |^ng  in  a  natural,  easy  and  attractive  way.    The  text, 

^  all  the  Greek  books  of  this  house,  is  simply  superb. 

^  Menalchini  of  Plautus.  Edited  on  the  Basis  of  Brix's  Edition,  by 
^rold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter.  Boston  and  New 
iTork:    Leach,  Shewell  <&  Sanborn.    Cloth.     Pp.213. 

t^ls  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  edition  of  this  old  play,  and  the  fullness 

^be  discussion  of  the  various  points  in  the  text  is  especially  noticeable  in  rhe 

and  appendix. 
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The  Centukt  Magazine.  May  to  October,  1889.  Bound  in  cloth.  New  York 
Century  Co. 

This  magazine  occupies,  as  it  deserves   to  by  its  enterprise  and  energj,  an 

enviable  position  in  ttie  magazine  literature  of  tiie  world.    It  is  plainly  evideDt 

that  no  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  procure  for  Its  readers  the  6ef(. 

Whether  it  be  articles  of  Travel,  Art,  Science,  or  General  Literature,  the  best        1^  ^ 

is  furnished,  and  from  the  hands  of  leading  men.    The  present  volnme  more        |  "^ 

than  maintains  the  former  high  standard.    The  binding  is  elegant,  a  fit  setiiDg 

for  the  gems  contained  within. 

Ancient  History  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools.    Part  L    The  Eastern        |  a^ 
Nations  and  Greece.    By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  Belmont  College,  O.    Boston,  New 
Yorli  and  Chicago :    Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  369.    Price,  $1.10. 

This  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  autbor's 
Outlines  of  Ancient  History.     It  embraces  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrio-Babylonians,  Hebrews,  PhoBuicians,  Lydians,  Medes  and  Persians,  and        ^.u> 
Greeks. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  Eastern  nations  have  been  written  In  the  ligti^ 
of  the  most  recent  revelations  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
The  connecting  links  between  the  history  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  Westha^^ 
been  carefully  traced,  and  the  influence  of  Oriental  civilization  upon  the  laC^^^ 
development  of  the  Western  peoples  fully  indicated. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  Greek  civilization,  while  the  value  of  the_ 
of  culture  which  the  Greeks  received  from  the  older  nations  of  the  Ei»^  ^ 
i8  8trongly  insisted  upon,  still  it  is  admitted  that  the  determining  factor  in 
wonderful  Greek  development  was  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greek  race  itsel 

The  work  is  furnished  with  chronological  summaries,  colored  maps,  ai 
numerous  illustrations  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Staxdish  of  Standish.  a  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Jane  G.  Ausd 
Author  of  *'  A  Nameless  Nobleman,''  '*  The  Desmond  Hundred,"  etc.  Bosti 
and  New  York :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  422.     Price,  $1.25. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  historical  novel  is  one  of  the  very  best  styl. 
of  fiction,  and  that  for  young  people  a  well-written  story  of  this  characi 
which  is  true  to  the  historical  facts,  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  can  be 
in  tlieir  hands. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  a  most  graphically  written  tale  of  intei^^^^se 
interest,  and  one  which  will  give  the  reader  an  Insight  into  the  character  a         ^ 
circumstances  of  the  different  members  of  the  little  company  which  wnV^K-^ 
around  Plymouth  rock. 

The  chapters  are  all  of  peculiar  and  particular  interest,  and  it  is  hard  to  na^^m* 
one  us  more  interesting  than  another,  but  those  entitled  "  Priscilla  Molia  "^*« 
letter/' *» Speak  for  Yourself,  John,''  and  **The  Soldier's  Instinct"  may  be 
named  as  specially  clever.  For  classes  in  the  history  of  our  country,  this  bc»^  o^ 
would  be  particularly  useful  for  supplementary  reading. 

Essays  on  Govkrnmkxt.    Bv  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.    Boston  and  New  Yow^^  - 

Houghton,  Mittlin  &  Co.    clolh.     Pp.  229.    Price,  ^1.23. 

A  Book  of  Essays,  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatise,  but  written  at  t^**-*" 
ferent  tinjos,  and  wliile  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  fragmenUry,  they  are  ^p^  ^^^ 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  student  and  teacher  of  civil  governm^^  «* ^• 
The  book  is  well  written  and  excellently  printed. 
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s  Stort  of  the  American  Soldier  in  War  and  Peace.  By  Klbrld^e  S. 
Irooks.  One  Vol.  4to.  Pp.350.  Profusely  illustrated.  Boston:  D.  Lo- 
hrop  Co.    Price,  $2.50. 

looks  and  articles  setting  forth  American  battles,  the  causes  leading  to 

ini,  mnd  the  resulting  consequences  from  them  are  numerous,  but  never 

!ore  has  a  book  appeared  telling  the  story  simply  of  the  soldier  who  fought 

me  twttles. 

Wmrs  and  their  causes  and  consequences  have  not  been  entered  into,  but  only 

»  records  of  American  soldiers  are  to  be  studied,  whether  in  the  Indian  Wars, 

)  War  for  Independence,  the  War  of  1812,  or  that  of  the  Rebellion.    The 

thorbas  never  apparently  ignored  principles,  and  evidently  has  opinions 

his  own  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions;   but  he  has  courageously 

i  ooarteously  accorded  valor  where  it  is  due,  whether  found  on  his  side  or  the 

posite. 

N'o  reader  can  fall  to  be  interested  in  his  stirring  record  of  the  American 

Idier,  and  none,  young  or  old,  but  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  proud  of  his 

cestors,  his  country,  and  more  than  all  of  the  brave  fellows  who  fought  the 

tiles  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  so  grand  a  nation. 

IK  Stort  of  Boston.  By  Arthur  Gilman,  A.  M.,  author  of  Story  of  Rome, 
Story  of  the  Saracens,  etc.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.  Cloth.  Pp. 
S07.    Price,  91*75. 

ftCr.  Gilman  has  brought  the  Aame  facile  pen,  and  laborious  and  accurate 

learch  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume  as  Is  shown  in  his  other  writings. 

$  has  furnished  the  public  many  valuable  facts  concerning  the  early  history 

Boston,  having  dealt  with  ^*  the  doings  of  earnest  men  "*  in  a  painstaking, 
{orons  manner. 

He  leads  the  reader  from  the  incorporation  of  the  ^^  Council  of  New 
ifflaod  to  the  settlement  of  Boston  in  1629,  and  from  that  on  through  the  stir- 
ag  limes  of  dissensions  at  home,  of  war  with  the  Indians  and  with  England,  to 
e  Incorporation  of  the  city,  and  down  to  the  Boston  of  today.    The  history 

Boston  is  largely  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  held  no  mean 
ace  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  Ue  has  had  a  rich  theme  and  madt*  the 
ostof  it. 

The  publishers  have,  a.«  is  usual  with  them,  ably  seconded  his  efforts,  having 
irntohed  a  rich  binding,  copious  illustrations,  and  rare  and  valuable  maps  and 
ttigns. 

>TU8Bay.  By  Laura  D.  Nichols.  Author  of  "Overhead,"  ''Underfoot," 
9tc.    Boston:     D.  Dothrop  Co.     Illustrated.    Price,  91.50. 

^  breakfast-table  council  in  Professor  VVilloughby^s  household,  votes  unani- 

>UBly  to  take  the  summer  outing  at  the  seashore,  rather  than  at  the  moun- 

lis.    Cape  Cod  and  its  attractions  prevails  over  the  Mountains. 

tt  proves  a  happy  and  protitable  summer,  with  the  bathing,  ti»hing,  reading, 

d  talking  over  of  the  books  and  thoughts.    Much  information  is  found  in 

^•e  talks  and  the  facts  concerning  lighthouses,  life-saving  service,  the  tides, 

^nges  of  coast  line,  etc.,  are  subjects  foreign  to  schools. 

Xliebook  depicts  an  ideal,  but  by  no  means  iniposf>ibie  family  life  in  the 

tcist  of  some  deliciously  quaint,  but  true  Cape  Cod  characters.    There  is  plenty 

bright  conversation,  and  the  book  is  an  incentive,  both  to  moral  and  physi- 

1  heroism.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
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The  Three  Germakys.  Glimpses  into  their  History.  By  Theodore  S.  Far, 
Published  for  the  Huthor,  65  John  Street,  New  York.  Two  volumes.  Cloth. 
Pp.  1281.  For  sale  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  tnd  A.  P.  Soule. 
6  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Fay  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1833,  and  was  for  twenty-ftve 
years  connected  with  the  American  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  England,  thus  securinf^  abundant  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  much  of  the  political  histories  of  the  different  countries 
of  that  portion  of  the  Old  World. 

Probably  there  has  been  no  greater  political  changes  and  no  more  Intensely 
interesting  conditions  in  the  countries  of  Europe  than  those  which  have  during 
the  last  sixty  years  changed  what  is  now  the  great  German  Empire  from  the 
old  Roman  German  Empire  through  the  German  Revolution,  and  the  growth 
from  the  little  kingdom  of  Prussia  to  the  present  empire. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Fay  has,  beginning  with  a  chapter  entitled  "The 
World  before  Charlemagne,**  carried  his  readers  with  unabated  interest,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  most  clear  and  simple  English,  which  at  times  in  describing 
some  battle  is  particularly  vigorous,  through  the  entire  history  of  Germany, 
of  necessity  im-luding  much  of  the  history  of  all  Europe. 

The  author  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  causes  which  have  led  up 
to  every  change  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  in  any  way  affects  that  of  Grer- 
many,  and  his  estimate  and  characterization  of  the  different  monarchs,  princes, 
and  great  advisers  is  particularly  notable  for  the  fairness  and  justice  with 
which  the  good  and  evil  in  each  is  shown. 

No  one  with  any  care  for  history  will  be  inclined  to  skip  hastily  through 
these  volumes  after  having  once  begun  at  the  first  chapter. 

Elementary  Mathematical  Tables.  By  Alexander  MacFarlane,  D.  Sc.,  .«.  ->, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Boston  and  Lon-  — ^- 
don  :     Ginn  &  Co.     Cloth.     Pp.  107.    Price,  85  cents. 

These  tables  will  be  useful,  not  Only  in  computing  and  in  the  graphic  method,  .^  't 
but  also  in  the  illustration  of  the  theorems  of  algebra,  and  in  the  teaching  3fti( 
of  arithmetic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  tables  is  on  a  uniform  decimal  plan,  and  the 
entries  of  any  particular  number  will  generally  be  found  in  the  same  position 
on  the  page.  The  book  is  arranged  to  be  of  much  aid  to  students  of  mathe- 
matics. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sute 
Board  of  Health,  for  *^The  Monthly  Bulletin,"  bound;  a  record  of  Sanitary 
Progress,  Public  Health,  and  Mortality  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Samuel  Abbott,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Stale  Board  of  Health,  will^-^-^^* 
please  acc«»pt  thanks  for  copy  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  lieport  of  the  State-*^-^  ^* 
Board  of  Health.     These  are  two  interesting  and  useful  volumes. 

A  German  Header  for  BsciiNXERS.  VVith  N(»tes  and  Vocabulary.  By  H.  C— 
E.Brandt,  Hamilton  College.  Boston:  Allyn  <&  Bacon.  1889.  Pp.  418^ 
Price,  $1.25. 

In  a  book  of  this  size  can  be  grouped  sufflcient  material  for  a  yearns  work  i 
German,  nnd  many  schools  will  tind  this  enough  for  a  3'ear  and  a  hairs  work 

Prose  and  Poetry  from  the  best  and  brightest  German  authors  are  hereint 
duced,  with  notes  judicious  and  sutDcient,  and  a  full  vocabulary.    It  is  a  mo 
attractive  reader.     The  type  is  excellent. 
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•BOWKinx  IN  Secondary  Schools.    By  J.  W.  McDonald,  Principal  of  the 

SConeham  (Masg.)  High  School.    Boston:    Wil lard  Small.    Cloth.    Pp.137. 

>.  McDonald,  though  he  says  he  lays  no  claim  to  being  a  profound  mathe- 

.eiclao,  has  at  least  show^  himself  an  excellent  teacher  of  mathematics.    He 

grasped  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  the  study  of  geometry  is  to  exer- 

!  and  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  he  has  in  this  book  shown  the 

p1a.li  by  which  he  has  had  in  his  own  teaching  the  greatest  success  in  this  ^\ih- 

Jecst;.    The  book  will  be  of  service  to  teachers  of  the  study,  for  while  no  teacher 

should  imitatt^  he  should  so  make  use  of  the  best  methods  of  others  as  to  make 

;in  a  part  of  his  own  style. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Hiram  Corson, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Cornell  University.  Boston : 
U.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Cloth.    Pp.377.     Price,  «1. 40. 

Jk.  book  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Corson  upon  any  line  of  English  Litera- 
ls sure  to  t>e  worthy  of  study,  and  when  one  comes  from  his  pen  upon  the 
*'*'  Study  of  Shakespeare,^*  it  is  certain  to  be  one  of  particular  value. 

This  book  is  indeed  worthy  a  place  upon  the  shelf  of  every  student  and 
tieaxrher  of  English  literature.  In  his  introduction  Professor  Corson  discusi^es 
l>riefly  but  clearly,  the  personal  history  of  Shakespeare,  his  contemporary 
r<eputation,  features  of  his  dramatic  art,  etc.,  then  after  a  few  brief  comments 
or»  the  '*  Shakespeare- Bacon  controversy  "  which  show  very  clearly  the  small 
r^e>a8on  for  the  Baconian  claim,  he  gives  in  fifteen  well-wTitten  chapters,  an 
Ivksight  into  the  character,  strength,  style,  immaginative  and  creative  power . 
m.«a.d  truthfulness  to  history  of  Shakespeare's  writings  and  the  vigorous  and  pecu- 
Ufli.r  style  of  his  English. 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  student  of  English  literature 
v^pon  this  excellent  addition  to  the  works  upon  this  great  subject. 

0»iGiN  AND  Growth  op  the  English  Constitution.    An  Historical  Treatise ► 

By  Hannis  Taylor.     In  two  parts.    Part  1.    The  Making  of  the  Constitution. 

Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    Cloth.    Gilt.    Pp.616. 

Price,  $4.50. 

While  the  direct  purpose  of  this  great  work  is  a  commentary  upon  the  English 
OoustitutioQ,  this  object  is  hardly  more  prominent  than  is  the  Commentary  on 
*^€  American  Coastitution.  Prof.  Uerbert  B.  Adams  has  said,  "  The  popular- 
'^^tlon  of  English  constitutional  history,  which  is  now  in  somewhat  unpopular 
^oroa,  the  unification  of  the  results  of  various  individual  writers,  and  the  estab- 
^I^ment  of  clear  connections  between  English  and  American  constitutional 
'^^tory  are  very  desirable.  American  students,  as  well  as  American  citizens 
^'  the  more  Intelligent  type,  would  welcome  a  convenient  and  readable  pre- 
*^>it4ition  of  the  above  subject,  if  treated  in  its  modern  relations  and  with  trust- 
^^I'thy  scholarship.*' 

"^his  book  we  think  will  be  all  that  Professor  Adams  suggests.    It  is  accurate, 

i^><tlcloas,  and  one  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  properly,  that  is,  upon  the 

*^x^  of  evolution.    It  is  a  masterpiece.    It  is  a  thoroughly  American  book,  and 

^^H  be  read  with  much  interest  by  every  student  of  English  or  American 

^^story  and  Government. 

I^lie  complete  manner  in  which  the  book  is  indexed,  the  marginal  notes,  and 
^^  general  make-up  of  the  book  are  such  as  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
•^Udcnt  who  wishes  to  get  authority  upon  any  point  in  the  development  of  the 
***igll8h  or  our  American  Constitution. 
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MAGAZINES   RECEIVED. 

In  the  Forum  for  November  are  some  valuable  articles.    That  which  is  attracting     ^^  the 
most  attention  Is  "  The  Owners  of  the  United  States/*  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman—^ — 
Nicholas  P.  Oilman's  paper  on  ***  Nationalism  *  in  the  United  States,'*  and  Simoi=^=iJr. 
Patten's  contribution  entitled  '*  President  Walker's  Theory  of  Distribution  **  in  the  gii,  -^   m- 

^rly  Journal  of  Economics^  will  find  many  readers. Joseph  Jefferson  befl^ins  his  X^^^to. 

biogrraphy  in  the  November  Century.    "  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Cou  .-M.  %** 
is  a  brief  extract  from  a  new  book  of  that  name  by  Mark  Twain.   '*  The  Merry  Chanter  ^  'if 

begun  by  Frank  Stockton,  and  the  "  Lincoln  Papers  "  keep  up  their  interest. "A  I^7es 

for  Endowed  Newspapers  "  in  the  November  Andovtr  Review  is  the  most  striking  artScsio 

in  averyftill  and  interesting  number. Lend  a  Hand  is  ever  full  of  good  things,  <2i0 

last  issue  being  particularly  valuable.    *'  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor  and  NationAi 

Pensions,"  will  be  read  with  interest. The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  opened  bysa 

article  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  entitled  "The  Art  of  Cooking."  "If 
the  Human  Body  a  Storage-Battery,*'  will  please  many  readers.—"  Is  divorce  wrong," 
is  characteristically  answered  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Potter,  anil  Colonel  Inger- 

soil  in  the  North  American  Review. In  the  current  New  Englanderand  Fale  Review**  Con- 

siderations  touching  the  School  Question,"  by  Charles  C.  Starbuck  will  interest  moafc 

readers  of  Education. The  third  and  November  number  of  the  New  England  MagtuiM 

maintains  the  standard  which  it  has  established.    Each  number  which  appears  adds  to 

Its  friends  and  supporters. The  complete  story  in  Record's  is  "  In  God's  Country," 

while  that  iu  LippincotV$  is  **  A  Belated  Revenge." In  Donahoe*9  the  principal  artl- 

•cle  of  interest  to  educators  as  well  as  to  all  good  citizens  is,  "Should  the  Policy  of  the 

Indian  Schooln  be  Changed." 7%«  Academy  for  November  is  of  especial  value  to 

College  and  Preparatory  School  instructors.    It  has  the  official  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  full  text  of  foar 

«xcellent  papers  read  before  that  body. Shakeipeariana  is  ftill  of  interest  to  students 

of  the  great  dramatist. Ribliotheca  Platonica,  An  Exponent  of  the  Platonic  Philoso- 
phy is  a  new  Bi-monthly  coming  from  Osceola,  Mo. The  Englieh  lUuetrated  Magazine 

is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  printed  which  we  see. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Training  of  Teachers,  Report  of  George  A.  Walton,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of 

Education. FlAh  list  of  the  Publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its  officers,  with 

the  chief  Publications  on  the  University. Brief  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  W.D. 

Kerr,  New  York. In  Defense  of  the  American  Public  School  System.    Rev.  Charles 

Wendte. Air,  its  Uses  and  Abuses.    Gouge  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  New  York. 

What  Constitutes  an  Educator?    R.  B.  Welch,  Topeka,  Kans. The  Work  of  the  North 

Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  1888-1889. The  Sources  of  the  Mississippi:    Hon. 

James  fl.  Baker.    Before  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. Books  and  Beading. 

Brother  Azarias. Inauguration  of  E.  D.  Warfleld,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  as  President  of  Ml- 

ami  University. A  National  University.    W.  A.  Mowry. Circular  of  the  Friends 

Seminary,  Rutherford  Place,  New  York. A  Teacher's  Dream  and  other  Songs  of 

School  Days.    W.  II.  Venable. An  Honest  Dollar.  E.  B.  Andrews;  Malthus  and  Ricado 

Patten ;  The  Study  of  Statistics,  D.  R.  Dewey;  Analysis  in  Political  Economy,  W.  W.  Fol- 
well;  Socialism  in  England,  Sidney  Wild,  LL.B.  from  American  Economic  A880oiation» 
Baltimore. The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Austria,  E.  llornnak.  Ph.  D.;  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy in  Public  Education,  Ellen  E.Richards;  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Common 

Schools,  John  H.  French,  Ph.  D.    New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Graphic  Methods  in  Teaching.  By  Charles  Barnard.  New  York  College  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers. Chancellor's  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the 

Poabody  Normal  College,  Oct.  2, 1889. 
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THE   STUDY  OF  NATURAL   SCIENCE,  — ITS   USES 

AND   DANGERS,' 

BY  W.  T.  UAKKIS,   LL.  D. 

■"^^ATURAL  science,  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  well  said 
— L-  ^  to  be  the  characteristic  intellectual  activity  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. An  acquaintance  with  the  several  provinces  of  nature 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  has  brought  with  it  an  era  of 
iiivention  of  labor-saving  machines.  With  machinery  man  has 
l>©en  to  some  extent  emancipated  from  drudgery,  and  the  work 
^A  this  emancipation  is  going  on  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 
There  is  less  hand  labor  and  more  lal)or  of  directive  power.  Man 
^^^*©8  higher  iK)wers  to  direct  a  machine  to  do  his  work  than  to  per- 
^opin  the  same  work  by  hand,  and  the  machine  increases  his  pro- 
ductions to  such  a  vast  extent  that  with  fewer  houi-s  of  labor 
■^^  obtains  far  more. 

By  machinery  man  turns  nature  against  itself.  For  it  is  nature 
^  our  bodies  that  makes  us  want  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Nature  furnishes  the  supply  for  those  wants,  but  at  a  great  cost 
^f  bodily  labor.  At  first  man  is  bound  to  Nature  as  her  serf,  his 
Physical  wants  obliging  him  to  toil  for  their  gratification.  By 
billing  Nature's  storehouses  and  the  laws  of  natural  forces,  man 
**coine8  able  to  harness  those  forces,  and  set  them  to  work 
®*borating  the  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  collect- 
^.  tiiem  into  the  world-market  and  distributing  them  to  all  man- 
™^d  represented  in  that  market.     Thus  nature  is  made  to  provide 

'^  Ittper  read  at  tbe  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  July,  1889. 
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for  its  own  wants  —  take  care  of  itself  as  it  were,  and  man  is  left 
more  and  more  independent  to  care  for  the  needs  of  his  immortal 
soul. 

These  spiritual  needs  relate  especially  to  intercommunication. 
They  begin  to  be  supplied  when  man  comes  to  carry  on  commerce 
of  material  goods  extensively.  For  with  the  getting  of  his  mer- 
chandise the  trader  gets  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  men,  botli  like  and  unlike  himself.  And  the  most  precious 
part  of  the  load  brought  home  in  every  ship  is  the  education  of  its 
crew  through  observation  of  foreign  peoples.  The  travellers  bring 
home  treasures  of  human  experience  and  distribute  them  to  their 
kith  and  kin.  By  intercommunication  each  man  is  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  views  of  life  which  other  people  have  come  to  pos- 
sess. Their  observations  of  natiire  and  man,  their  experiments 
in  living,  in  undertaking  social  combinations,  in  studying  nature, 
their  successes  and  failures,  their  thoughts  and  reflections  on  these, 
their  ethical  discoveries,  their  explorations  of  the  problems  of  life 
as  a  whole,  their  intuitions  of  the  divine,  their  poetic  and  prose 
literature  which  sums  up  the  net  results  of  their  living,  knowing, 
and  doing — all  these  things  belong  to  the  spiritual  commerce 
which  rapid  transportation  brings  about. 

Natural  science  indeed  lias  stimulated  the  invention  of  most 
marvellous  special  means  of  preserving  and  disseminating  the 
wisdom  of  the  race.  The  arts  of  writing  and  printing,  added 
to  such  devices  of  intercommunication  as  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
road, have  produced  the  modern  daily  newspaper  which  reflects 
as  in  a  magic  mirror  the  entire  world  of  man's  doings,  good  and 
bad.  Not  only  may  man  read  as  he  runs,  but  knowledge  runs  after 
him,  and  the  world  holds  up  her  picture  to  him  at  every  turn. 

Wliile  a  continuously  larger  proportion  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  from  year  to  year,  enjoy  more  comfortable  houses,  more  sub- 
stantial clothing,  more  abundant  and  more  wholesome  food,  their 
progress  in  these  material  aspects  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  in. the 
spiritual  phase  of  participation  in  the  wisdom  of  the  race  through 
the  arts  of  intercommunication. 

Natui-al  science,  knowledge  of  nature,  has  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  all  this  progress.      What  are  its  methods?     There  are 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  science.     First,  there  is  the 
observation  of  things  and  facts  —  the  scientists  must  map  out  and_ 
inventory  the  objects  in  each  department  of  nature  ;  secondly,  the 
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interrelations  are  investigated,  and  this  leads  to  a  knowledge 
of  forces  and  influences  which  produce  or  modify  those  objects 
:t^hat  have  been  inventoried  in  the  first  stage  of  science.  This 
as  the  dynamic  stage,  the  discovery  of  forces  and  laws  connecting 
^ach  fact  with  all  other  facts,  and  each  province  of  nature  with 
^11  other  provinces  of  nature.  The  goal  of  this  second  stage  of 
^science  is  to  make  each  fact  in  nature  throw  light  on  all  the  other 
:fact8,  and  thus  to  illuminate  each  by  all.  Out  of  this  arises  the 
system  of  the*  whole  and  the  third  stage  of  science  is  reached. 
Science  in  its  third  and  final  stage  learns  to  know  everything 
in  nature  as  a  part  of  a  process  which  it  studies  in  the  history  of 
its  development.  When  it  comes  to  see  each  thing  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  its  evolution  it  knows  it  and  comprehends  it. 

Natural  science  as  a  whole  is  not  very  old,  but  it  has  resulted 
in  an  age  of  invention  and  productive  industry.  The  third  epoch 
<A  its  development  is  but  begun,  and  only  on  some  lines  of  inves- 
tigation. Is  there  any  doubt  that  so  great  an  instrument  of  human 
jjrogress  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  school  instruction  ? 

In  order  to  look  at  this  subject  in  some  of  its  details  let  us  con- 
sider first  the  grand  divisions  under  which  it  falls. 

Nature  is  in  time  and  space,  and  these  furnish,  so  to  speak,  the 
logical  conditions  of  existence  for  all  its  objects  and  all  their  pro- 
cesses.    Matter  and  movement  involve  space  and  time.     Inasmuch 
as  "the  human  mind  knows  space  and  time  a  priori,  and  can  think 
oixti  their  laws  without  first  having  to  collect  examples  and  gener- 
alize from  facts,  it  has  invented  the  science  of  mathematics,  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  tools  of  thought  in  the   investigation  of 
lifittxire.     Mathematics  tells  us  what  must  he^  not  merely  tvhat  has 
iffen  90  far  as  we  have  experience  of  it.     By  its  aid  man  assumes 
*  commanding  attitude  towards  nature.      He  can  enounce  laws 
<>f  existence  and  action  which  nature  must  obey.     The  three  angles 
^f  a  plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  it  is  impos- 
^ble  for  nature  ever  to  furnish  a  plane  triangle  with  a  greater  or 
*  less  sum  for  its  three  angles. 

Pure  mathematics  is  a  priori  or  independent  of  experience  — 
It  studies  what  may  be  called  the  general  form  of  the  possibility 
^'  nature.  Applied  mathematics  inventories  facts  regarding  mat- 
^^  and  motion,  and  interprets  these  facts  in  the  light  of  mathemat- 
^^-  This  forms  the  science  of  physics,  or  "  Natural  Philosophy," 
^  It  used  to  be  called.     With  chemistry  which  deals  with  compo- 
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sition  and  combination,  it  gives  us  two  branches  of  physics,  molar 
and  molecular  —  the  science  of  matter  as  masses  and  molecules, 
and  as  movements  of  the  same. 

Mathematics  and  physics  treat  of  nature  as  inorganic ;  even 
so-called  organic  chemistry  treats  all  bodies  as  inorganic  and 
reduces  them  to  their  organic  constituents  and  tells  us  nothing 
of  the  organic  principle  as  such. 

The  first  pliase  of  natural  science  deals  with  the  inorganic,  the 
second  deals  with  organic  nature — plants,  animals,  and  formative 
processes  like  meteorology  and  geology,  and  cyclical  processes  like 
astronomy.  This  is  the  total  survey  of  natural  science.  The 
method  of  study  of  the  inorganic  is  chiefly  mathematical  and  relates 
to  measurement  of  quantity  of  matter  and  quantity  of  motion,  and 
quantity  of  force  manifested  as  qualities  and  as  movements.  The 
method  of  study  of  organic  nature  is  historic  —  an  inventory  of 
things  and  a  record  of  tlieir  metamorphoses. 

Science  study  in  schools  as  a  matter  of  instruction  involves, 
first,  the  presentation  of  results,  interesting  details  reached,  prac- 
tical applications,  all  seen  in  theii*  relations  to  the  general  princi- 
ples ascertained.  Secondly,  instruction  should  involve  the  method 
of  investigation  ;  the  student  is  to  learn  the  methods  of  making 
experiments  and  of  verifying  results  recorded.  He  learns  how 
as  specialist  to  make  additions  to  the  existing  stores  of  science. 

By  reason  of  its  importance  the  study  of  natural  science  should 
begin  quite  early  in  school.  But  on  account  of  its  methods,  which 
require  maturity  in  the  student,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  nature  is  only  a  small  portion  of  human  learning,  it 
must  not  occupy  a  large  space  on  the  program.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  common  district  schools  to  devote  one  hour  each  week  to  the 
purpose,  beginning  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school. 
This  hour  should  not  be  divided  into  fifteen  minute  recitations  or 
object  lessons,  and  scattered  through  the  \v^eek,  but  should  be  one 
undivided  lesson.  In  it  there  should  be  taken  up  in  systematic 
order  the  important  results  of  science.  There  should  be  descrip- 
tion, illustration  by  pictures,  models  and  natural  objects,  a  con- 
versation with  the  pupils,  drawing  out  wliat  they  have  already 
learned  on  the  subject,  and  a  critical  comparison  made  with  a  view 
to  verify  or  correct  their  previous  knowledge  and  thereby  teach. 
critical  alertness  in  observation ;  pupils  should  be  set  to  work- 
illustrati-ng  and  verifying  the  results  presented,  in  their  leisure 
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liours  during  the  week,  and  lastly,  their  knowledge  should  be 
tested  and  made  exact  bv  short  essays  written  on  the  contents 
of  the  lesson. 

Three  courses  arranged  spirally  in  the  eight  years  of  the  district 

schools  will  be  found  advantageous.     For  each  child  ought  to  see 

nature  in  all  its  departments  and  not  sink  himself  into  a  specialist 

in  some  one  department  when  he  has  not  yet  seen  all  departments. 

For  the  lowest  three  years  I  have  found  it  best  to  have  for  the  first 

jrear  a  study  of  plants,  their  structure  and  habits,  and  interesting 

phases ;  animals  for  the  second  year  ;  and  for  the  third  year  such 

glimpses  of  physics  as  are  involved  in  explaining  the  structure  of 

playthings  and  familiar  tools  and  machines,  also  the  phenomena 

of  the  elements  of  nature.      This  is  the  first  course  taking  up 

organic  nature  and  inorganic. 

The  second  course  of  three  yeai-s  studies  botany  more  scientifi- 
cally  the  first  year,  learning  something  of  classification  and  much 
more  of  structure  ;  also  learning  the  useful  plants  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and   medicine.      The   second   year   of    this   course 
should  take  up  animals  and  devote   one   half  of  the   lessons  to 
human  physiology.     The   third  year  takes  up  physics  or  natural 
philosophy,  some  typical   experiments   in    chemistry,   an  outline 
of  astronomy.     A  third  course  of  two  years  follows  in  oral  lessons 
tb.e  arrangement  of  topics  usual  in  the  textbooks  on  physical  geog- 
^r*%i  containing  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  organic  nature  and 
a  survey  of  inorganic  nature  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual  text- 
"*^>ok  on  natural  philosophy. 

By  such  a  course  of  study  in  the  district  schools,  with  one  les- 
son each  week  for  the  eight  years,  each  child  has  learned  some- 
thixig  of  the  different  departments  of  science,  their  systems 
^^  classification,  their  methods  of  investigation,  their  applications 
^  the  explanation  of  phenomena. 

The  question  that  next  arises  relates  to  the  psychologic  value 
^*  the  study  of  natural  science.  For  we  have  justified  scientific 
Instruction  solely  on  its  significance  as  a  factor  in  civilization.  It 
*®^^ell  known  that  each  branch  of  study  in  the  schools  opens  some 
^^dow  of  the  soul.  These  are  grammar,  geography,  and  history, 
***ithmetic  and  literature  —  each  one  gives  some  new  faculty 
^^  ^^biervation  to  the  mind  of  the  youth.  What,  we  ask,  does 
^tural  science  give  ? 
^irst,  let  us  consider  the  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole  that  sci- 
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ence  has  furnished,  and  inquire  whether  it  be  a  spiritual  or  a  materi- 
alistic view. 

According  to  the  current  evolutionary  view  all  nature  is  a  struggle 
for  survival  of  forms.     The  inorganic  forms  go  down  before  the 
organic  forms.     Of  the  organic  forms  the  plant  serves  the  animal 
and  yields  to  him.     The  animal  in  turn  yields  to  man.     Man  in. 
fact  conquers  all  nature.     Here  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest* 
comes  to  mean  the  survival  of  individuals  that  have  most  intelli- 
gence.    All  nature   it   would  seem,  is   a  process  for  originating- 
individuality  and  developing  it  into  rational  being.     Looked  ati- 
theologically  this  is  satisfactory.     Nature  is  the  creation  of  souls* 
It  implies,  of  course,  the  supremacy  of  mind,  since  all  its  loweir 
processes  exist   for   the   production   of  spiritual  beings ;  —  thejr 
depend  on  mind,  so  to  speak,  and  demonstrate  the  substantiality^ 
of  mind.     Mind  is  the  final  cause  and  purpose  of  nature.     This- 
again  implies  that  mind  creates  nature  to  reflect  it.     God  creates 
nature,  and  through  nature  creates  spiritual  beings  who  partici- 
pate in  his  blessedness.     Hence,    nature   presupposes   a   God  o£ 
grace  and  good  will  towards  his  creatures. 

This,  I  repeat  it,  is  satisfactory  as  a  world-view,  and  it  harmo- 
nizes with  the  view  taken  in  religion.     But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this   that    the    methods   of   science-study    have    a    spiritualizing* 
tendency,  and  in  fact  the  opposite  is  the  case.     The  method  of 
external   observation   is   sharply   in    contrast    with   the    method 
of  internal  observation  or  introsj^ection.     When  we  look  within 
we  behold  self-activity  as  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  ;  when  we 
look  out  upon    the    material    world   with   our   sense-perception 
we  seem  to  see  that  everything  is  under  fate  or  external  necessity* 
Everything,  in  short,  is  regarded  as  having  an  environment  of  out 
side  conditions  or  relations  upon  which  it  depends :   the  totalitr 
of  its  conditions  completely  controls  it  and  makes  it  what  it  is  an 
necessitates  all  its  changes.     Fate  or  necessity  prevails  universal] 
according  to  such  a  view.     But  this  is  the  view  taken  by  extern 
observation. 

The  category  of  quality  according  to  philosophy  is  that  fo* 
of  thinking  which  looks  upon  everything  as  related  to  other  thii 
—  everything  is  dependent  on  an  environment.     This  we  8e< 
precisely  the  attitude  of  external  observation,  and  external  obsej 
tion  prevails  in  the  practical  work  of  tlie  natural  sciences.     Qual 
it  is  true,  is  not  the  only  category  used  in  natural  science  — 
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of  quantity  is  also  used,  and  to  some  extent  also  others.     Quantity 

regards  everything  as  one  and  many,  or  as  unit  and  aggregate  of 

units.     Each  quantity  is  composed  of  like  units,  and  is  therefore 

divisible ;  it  is  also  one  unit  of  a  number  of  other  like  units,  which 

:£orni  an  aggregate. 

In  natural  science  each  object  is  regarded  according  to  quantity 
0a  an  aggregate  of  like  parts  and  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
Ci^uantity  is  thus  a  form  of  thought  which  is  specially  characteris- 
tic of  external  observation  because  it  deals  exclusively  in  exter- 
sxality  and  ignores  internality  entirely.     For  each  thing  is  part  of 
external  aggregate  or  larger  quantity,  and  it  is  likewise  itself 
external  aggregate  of  quantitative  parts  external  to  each  other. 
Now  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  how  natural  science 
does  its  thinking  with  these  two  categories  of  quality  and  quanti- 
ty, he  will  be  led  to  expect  from  it  a  denial  of  self-activity  in  all 
its  forms.     He  will  understand  how  it  is   that   natural  science 
is  sceptical  of  spiritual  truths  and  ready  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  soul  and  mind  as  independent,  immortal  existences.     If  it  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  spiritual  entities  it  will  at  least  be  agnos- 
tic and  affirm  the  unthinkableness  of  such  entities.     For  how  can 
it  think  any  self-active  being  with  such  categories  as  quality  and 
qu&ntity?      "All  beings  are   what  they  are,  and  they  move  or 
ch&nge  as  they  do,  because  impelled  by  external  environment,  the 
tot&lity  of  conditions."     This   is   its  view  of  the  world ;  and  to 
as3vime  any  self-active  being  is  to  deny  the  absolute  validity  of 
quality  and  quantity  and  affirm  that  there  is  being  which  is  neither 
qualitative  nor  quantitative.     For  a  self-active  being  originates 
action  itself  and  it  does  not  act  because  impelled  from  outside. 
There  are  many  forms  of  self-activity  —  the  plant,  the  animal,  and 
man,  and  besides  these  the  divine.     The  lowest  form  may  be  char- 
acterized as  follows:  the  plant  has  life  ;  it  reproduces  its  species 
^d  sustains  itself  by  nutrition ;  it  grows.     This  is  self-activity,  first, 
^  the  form  of  reaction  or  environment,  and  secondly,  in  the  form 
^f  assimilation  or  digestion  of  the  external  material  seized  or  appro- 
P'^ted  by  the  plant  in  its  reaction.     Omitting  for  the  present  a 
^nsideration  of  the  animal,   human,  and  divine   forms  of  self- 
*^^ivity  in  so  far  as  peculiar  and  different  from  that  in  the  plant, 
^^  U8  stop  to  inquire  how  science  with  its  categories  of  external 
^***ervation  deals  with  self-activity  in  the  plant  —  what  account 
*^  it  give  of  it? 
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True  to  its  categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  natural  science 
limits  itself  to  observing  and  recording  all  relations  of  the  plant 
to  its  environment.  It  carefully  measures  these  so  as  to  give  the 
accuracy  of  quantitative  statement  to  its  results.  It  investigates 
how  much  heat  and  how  much  moisture  are  required  as  conditions 
of  growth  of  the  seed.  It  determines  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  which  such  and  such  a  seed  will  germinate.  These 
are  the  negative  conditions:  Without  so  and  so  much  heat, 
moisture  and  sunlight,  without  such  and  such  kinds  of  soil  the 
self-activity  of  the  plant  will  not  manifest  itself.  Contrariwise, 
given  such  favorable  conditions,  and  the  energy  of  the  plant  can 
act  and  appropriate  for  itself  poi-tions  of  the  surrounding  air, 
moisture,  and  soil,  and  after  stripping  off  tlie  forms  that  they  bring 
with  them  the  plant  stamps  them  with  its  own  form  of  vegetable 
cell  and  adds  them  to  its  own  structure  and  grows  or  increases 
in  size. 

Presented  in  this  way  it  seems  to  me  that  any  one  may  see 
clearly  that  the  plant's  action  is  self-activity.  The  environment 
may  act  as  much  as  one  likes,  but  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  the 
environment  brings  its  material  to  tlie  plant  and  then  detaches 
some  portions  of  it  which  it  causes  to  enter  the  plant ;  still  less 
will  it  be  claimed  that  the  environment  acts  negatively  on  itself 
to  destroy  its  own  form  and  put  on  the  form  of  vegetable  cells  of 
the  precise  shape,  size,  and  composition  of  the  plant  which  it  enters. 
Each  plant  stami)S  its  own  individuality  on  its  cells  so  that  if  a 
collection  of  the  cells  of  (»ne  plant  be  engrafted  into  another  plant 
the  graft  will  j)roduce  the  fruit  of  the  original  plant  that  formed 
it.  So  of  seeds :  an  acorn  produces  an  oak  or  nothing  ;  the  seed 
of  a  cucumber  manifests  its  self-activity  by  converting  its  nutri- 
ment into  cucumber  leaves,  vines  and  fruit.  No  cliange  in  the 
environment  will  produce  a  cucumber  from  an  acorn ;  or  an  oak 
from  a  cucunil)cr  seed.  If  a  change  in  the  environment  skillfully 
aj)plied  for  a  long  period  develops  fine  apples  from  the  soui*  crab 
apple,  we  reason  that  the  causal  energy  is  in  the  plant,  which 
being  relieved  of  the  waste  of  its  power  upon  stubbornly  resisting 
elements  of  food,  lias  more  strength  to  expend  on  building  up  its 
ideals.  To  consider  the  j)rogressive  development  of  a  plant  to  be 
due  to  outside  influences  is  to  supi)Ose  that  the  environment 
of  the  inn)roved  api)le  tree  contains  the  energy  that  prefers  choice 
fruit  to  sour  crabs. 
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Outaide  action  may  be  said  to  assist  development  because  it  may 
do  something  to  destroy  or  break  down  the  stubborn  individuality 
of  the  elements  of  the  environment  that  serve  as  food  for  tlie  living 
plant.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to  assist  directly  ;  it  cannot  furnish 
organizing  power,  it  cannot  build  like  the  life-power  of  the  plant, 
it  can  only  tear  down  —  it  can  assist  only  as  the  mill  assists  man's 
life  by  grinding  his  corn  for  him  and  saving  him  so  much  expendi- 
ture of  vital  force  as  would  be  required  to  grind  the  corn  with  his 
molar  teeth. 

These  things  may  seem  too  simple  and  clear  to  need  argument. 

It  may  seem  that  the  scientific  mind,  howmuchsoever  it  may  be 

inclined  to  follow  its  categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  would 

never  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  self-activity  in  the 

plant.     But  the  mind  disciplined  solely  in  observing  dependence 

^nd  external  relations  becomes  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  neces- 

**aiy  to  assume  self-activity  to  explain  anything  in  nature.     All 

'nay  be  explained  by  outside  influences.     The  scientist  accordingly 

looks  always  further  for  new  steps  of  mediation  and  hopes  to  find 

l^ow  disinteginiting  processes,  such  as  decay  for  example,  may  lib- 

^rnte  the  force  which  supplies  the  living  being  with  the  energy 

^o  build  the  new  organism.     I'nder  this  vague  and  indeterminate 

concept  of  conservation  of  energy  he  conceals  from  himself  the 

'^^cessity  of  using  the  concept  of  vital  energy  or  suul.     According 

^^  him  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  hy[)othesis  of  a  soul  in  oider 

^  Explain  the  processes  of  life.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  transfornia- 

^^^  of  energy   according   to    his  view.     Retrogressive  metamor- 

f**^^>5jes   liberate    the    energy    that    is    required    for   progressive 

^^t^morphoses.      The   decay   of   rock   formations   sets    free  the 

^^i-gy  to  build  plants ;  the  decay  of  plants  furnishes  vital  form 

^^*   animals. 

liut  in  this  theory  the  scientific  mind  has  deceived  itself.     Force 

^inade  to  account  for  the  vital  energy  only  by  leaving  outof  siglit 

"^^^    need  of  directive  power.     All  of  the  force  used  in  life  to  build 

is  said  to  be  transformed  force  that  has  been  derived  from 

^tihout.     But  what  transforms  it,   what  is  it  that  has  deprived 

^^cje  of  one  shape  and  imposed  another  shape  upon  it?     To  change 

^^   direction  of  a  force  certainly  demands  another  force,  and  we 

^'^st  recognize  an  energy  in  that  which  collects  forces  from  its 

^^^ronment  and  puts   them  together  and  Imilds  vital  functions 

^^t-li  them; — that  restores  what  is  wasted  and  that  stamps  its 
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ideal  form  on  every  particle  of  matter  making  it  into  a  vegetable 
or  animal  cell.  To  turn  a  force  out  of  its  direction  demands 
another  force,  and  to  transform  forces  from  formative  energies  of 
one  order,  say  of  crj^stallization,  into  formative  energies  of  another 
order,  say  of  vegetation,  must  require  great  stores  of  directive 
energy. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  materialistic  and  dynamic  theory  of 
life  falls  through.     It  attempts  to  explain  all  things  by  mechanism, 
by  external  constraint.     But  this  is  inadequate  to  explain  adapta- 
tions for  individual  purposes.     An  individual,  or  a  being  for  itself > 
which  appropriates  environment  and  transforms  it  to  its  own  ends 
is  not  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  nor  of  a  se-  - 
quence  of  blind  forces.     Mechanism  consists  in  external  constraints 
from  which  design,  purpose,  and  all   forms   of  self-activity 
absent.     To  suppose  that  forces  are  so  correlated  that  each  on 
is  used  as  a  means  to  some  end  different  from  any  one  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  system  correlated  is  to  imply  a  directive  energy 
sessing  individuality  and  identical  in   attributes   with  what  ha^ 
been  defined  as  soul. 

In  the  study  of  plant  life  we  discover  self -activity  in  the  fonx^ 
of  assimilation  of  the  environment  as  food.  In  the  case  of  th^S 
animal  we  have  in  addition  to  the  assimilative  process  new  formic 
of  self-activity  more  remarkable,  namely,  feeling  and  locomotion 
In  locomotion  the  self-activity  appears  as  originator  of  movement 
in  matter,  while  in  feeling  it  shows  a  power  to  reproduce  withir^ 
itself  the  essential  form  of  its  environment.  In  feeling,  the  ani — j 
mal  l)ecomes  its  own  environment  —  or  repeats  its  environment^ 
ideally,  and  thus  manifests  a  higher  capacity  for  freedom  than  th^ 
plant  shows. 

In  man  this  self-activity  is  developed  beyond  feeling  to  the  pKerrsi 
feet  forms  of  thouglit  and  will.  In  this,  man  frees  himself  fro 
the  meshes  of  fate  for  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  limited  b; 
real  being,  but  he  transforms  it  into  the  ideal  forms  of  being  whic 
he  desires.  These  ideal  forms  as  motives  he  actualizes  by  his  willZ- 
In  these  he  is  doubly  free,  doubly  a  cause,  first,  a  cause  in  thin 
ing  an  ideal  as  a  motive,  —  for  a  motive  is  not  a  real,  but  an  id 
formed  in  the  mind,  —  secondly,  a  cause  of  the  actualization  of 
motive  or  ideal  through  his  will. 

Even  the  animal  shows  the  action  of  motives  as  impulses  — 
animal  as  a  feeling-being  sees  ideals  to  some  extent,  or  else 
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never  would  act  as  he  does.  The  plant  is  guided  by  ideals,  though 
it;  does  not  feel  or  think  them.  In  man  the  ideal  exists  as  an 
object  for  itself,  for  man  can  see  ideals  of  sense  (pleasure),  ideals 
of  beauty,  and  finally,  ideals  of  ethics.  In  the  moral  ideal,  man 
sees  the  form  of  the  divine  as  a  necessity  elevated  entirely  above 
j>hysical  necessity  —  it  is  a  necessity  addressed  to  the  mind  as  ideal 

and  hence,  a  form  of  freedom.     The  moral  is  the  ideal  form  of 

freedom. 

Natural  science  with  its  predominant  use  of  the  categories  of 
quality  and  quantity,  therefore  fails  in  the  departments  of  organic 
Ttature  to  comprehend  the  plant  and  animal,  and  it  fails  still  more 
eignally  to  recognize  the  spiritual  in  man.     But  the  principle  of 
evolution  coming  to  be  generally  adopted  does  not  encourage  this 
exclusive  use  of  the  quality  and  quantity  points  of  view.     Evolu- 
tion urges  on  the  mind  to  see  final  causes  or  purposes,  and  this 
-tendency  will  be  found  corrective  of  the  present  vicious  ti'end  in 
tlie  method  of  scientific  thought. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  acknowledge  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence-study in   the  elementary  schools,    we    must   not   ignore  its 
non-spiritual  tendency  due  to   exaggerating   the    importance   of 
inventorying  external  facts.     Its  enthusiasm  for  things  and  events 
^n  time  and  space  makes  it  undervalue  facts  of  introspection  which 
*^e  more  fundamental  than  facts  of  external  observation.     Self- 
*<^tivity  is  as  truly  an  object  of  internal  observation  as  the  thing 
^^iiditioned  by  its  environment  is  an  object  of  external  observation. 
;^oreover,  this  internal  fact  of  self-activity  has  to  be  used  as  an 
^^'^^rpreting  key  to  external  experience  in  order  to  recognize  liv- 
'^Sr  being  of  any  sort.     Without  the  concept  of  self-activity  no  one 
^^Xild  ever  come  to  observe  and  identify  any  living  beings  what- 

^ow  the  corrective  for  such  studies  as  lay  too  much  stress  on 

^"tiemal  observation  is  found  ready  at  hand  in  the  studies  of  human 

^-^"ture.     These  are  philology,  or  language  study,  history,  or  the 

^^Vndy  of  the  human  will  acting  to  form  institutions,  and  literature 

^^    the  symbolic  presentation    of   human   nature   in   its  entirety. 

'■^'^ligious  literature,  of  course,  touches  this  problem  directly,  and 

^«er8  to  the  individual   in   the  form  of   authority  the  spiritual 

^*^eory  of  the  universe.     But  literary  art,  grammar,  and  especially 

*^^tory  are  spiritualizing  in  their  tendencies  and  may  easily  coun- 

*^ract  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  scientific  instruction  in  our 

schools. 
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DEFINITE  AIMS  IN  TEACHING, 

BY  JOHN  E.   BRADLEY,   MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

ANY  'given  efifect  implies  a  corresponding  cause.     The  la^ 
of  uniform  forces  holds  good   alike  in  the  physical  an»      d 
in  the  intellectual  world.     So  many  pounds  of  producing  energ; 
will  give   so   many   pounds   of  available   power,  and  influence 
operating   upon   the   human   mind   will   yield  their  appropriat        e 

product  no  less  certainly.      Physics  and  philosophy  alike  afiiri u 

the  indestructibility  of  force.  .  And  above  the  forces  of  matt^ ^r 

rises  the  principle  of  life.  The  sapling  becomes  the  towering  oaki^  ; 
the  boyish  imi)ulse  becomes  the  iron  will.  The  law  of  the  harve^^t 
is  the  law  of  increase.  ''Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit.  So^iPW 
a  habit  and  yon  reap  a  character.  Sow  a  character  and  you  reffc- j) 
a  destiny.'' 

Men  have  been  variously  divided  and  classified,  but  nothiim  ^ 
more  sliarply  distinguishes  the  successful  from  the  unsuccessfm-^l 
man  tlian  steadiness  of  purpose.  Some  possess,  others  lack  th. 
important  requisite.  In  one  class  are  the  men  who  grasp 
rudder  of  life  with  a  firm  hand:  in  the  other  are  those  who  drl 
w^ith  the  tide.  On  one  side  are  men  of  clear  perceptions 
strong  wills,  men  of  foresight  and  resources  :  on  the  other  are  tL 
rolling  stones,  the  happy-go-luckys,  the  Jacks-at-all-trades.  In  oi 
class  are  the  Agnes  Strongs,  steadily  achieving  life's  great  en( 
in  the  other  are  the  Wilkins  Micawbers,  waiting  for  somethL 
to  turn  up.  Or  to  draw  an  illustration  from  a  book  which  evei 
young  teacher  should  read,  in  one  class  are  the  Amy  Kellejrs,  wi' 
their  tact,  their  tireless  sympathy,  and  their  bright  expedient 
in  the  other  are  tlie  Elvira  Stones  with  their  lifeless  routine. 

Definite  aims  in  our  work  are  important.  Firsts  because  a  cle- 
apprehension  of  an  end  is  essential  to  its  attainment.     Good  resi 
are  not  secured  by  accident.     Tliey  imply  skillful  planning  ai 
vigorous  execution.     The  trained  mechanic  does  not  go  to  wc^ 
at  random.     He  follows  the  drawing.     He  cuts  to  the  line, 
strikes  the   nail   on   the   head.      He  differs  from  the  apprenti^^^ 
in  seeing  clearly,  in  advance,  the  results  of  his  labor.     He  kno^^*'"^ 
his  task  and  how  to  do  it. 
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The  good  teacher  appreheuds  the  object  in  view.  She  has 
&  plan  and  a  reason  for  it.  Like  the  blacksmith  or  carpenter,  she 
news  the  materials  with  which  she  works,  and  she  holds  steadily 
view  the  ideals  of  usefulness  and  beauty  to  which  she  would 
fashion  them.  Which  is  more  difficult,  to  build  a  house,  or  to 
l>uild  a  character  ?  To  give  shape  and  symmetry  to  a  tree,  or  to 
Sk  life  ?     Such  work  is  not  done  by  chance. 

How  readily  the  apparatus  of  the  laboratoiy  yields  the  desired 
xresults  to  the  skillful  manipulator;  how  disappointing  and  per- 
-verse  it  seems  to  untrained  hands.     How  tractable  and  affection- 
0>te  is  a  spirited  horse  under  the  power  of  a  Karey  or  a  Coup ;  how 
quickly  does  he  learn  vicious  tricks  with  a  bad  driver.     Should 
t%ot  the  same  law  hold  good  with  a  child  ?     Will  he  be  less  capable 
'tban  the  horse  of  recognizing  a  skillful  hand  ?     Ah  I  how  quickly 
d-o  children  make  their  behavior  correspond  with  their  instruction. 
^What  wonder  that  the  teacher  should  have  trouble  with  the  disci- 
pline in  a  room  where  the  pupils  are  badly  taught  I 

Secotid.     Definiteness  of  aim  trains  our  faculties  to  vigorous  and 

efficient  action.     The  call  today  is  for  trained  men.      The  man 

"who  knows  how  to  do  something  is  in  demand.     The  unskilled 

laborer  is  a  drug  in  the  market.     It  is  said  that  Napoleon  could 

go  through  the  manual  of  the  common  soldier  better  than  any  man 

^^'ho  served  under  him.     He  could  make  or  repair  any  article  used 

^^  his  armies.     He  would  not  have  been  tlie  greatest  general  if  he 

*^*<i  not  been  the  best  soldier.     The  definite  aim  sees  clearly  the 

^^d  in  view.     The  calender  boy  in  a  paper  mill  becomes  a  marvel 

^^  dexterity,  but  his  pallid  face  shows  Uttle  intelligence.     In  the 

^^<^e  factories  of    Brussels   may  be    seen  women  whose  thought 

'^'^d  vitality  seem  to  have  all  centered  in  the  ends  of  their  fingers. 

-■^e  absence  of  a  worthy  purpose  dwarfs  and  kills.     The  teacher 

^^lio  works  with  no  higher  aim  than  the  salary  must  necessarily 

*^come  a  routine  teacher.     Each  year  makes  her  more  and  more 

^^tTow-gauge.     Nature's  penalty  must  be  paid.     The  unused  tal- 

^n.t  will  be  taken  away.     Most  of  us  have  seen  such  teachers,  and 

'^e  dwindling  of  their  work  year  by  year.     But  we  have  also  seen 

*^ow  high  aims  and  thoughtful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  have 

^veloped  and  ennobled  the  work  of  certain  teachers,  till  their 

^©ska  seemed  like  magnets,  and  their  presence  an  inspiration. 

We  have  seen  how  their  talents  multiplied  by  judicious  use,  how 

^iT  work  became  at  once  easier  and  better  done,  how  new  and 
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inviting  fields  constantly  opened  before  them.     The  minds  of  suct_  jl 
teachers  instead  of  growing  small  and  feeble  continue  to  expand 
Their  faculties,  like  those  of  Agassiz  and  Hopkins,  act  more  an 
more  vigorously  till  the  very  end  of  life,  because  constantly  exe 
cised  with  specific  ends  in  view. 

Third,     Again,  definite  aims  are  important,  because  life  is  cumul 
tive  in  every  department  of  work.     The  successful  men  are  pre 


verbially   the   men   who   persevere.      The   restless   spirit   whic!~   rrh 
is  constantly   demanding    something    new   is   inconsistent   wit     _:Ji 

growth.     How  often  do  we  see    the   youth   of   talent,   or  eve ^n 

genius,   outstripped  by  the    plodder  in  the  race  of  life.     Wh) ? 

Because  the  plodder  steadily  adheres  to  one  fixed  purpose.     H 
progress  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure.     Most  successful  men  illustrai 
Davy  Crockett's  maxim,  to  grasp  the  whole  of  one  idea  and  th^^  n 
istick  to  it.     How  many  fail  here  I 

"  With  the  key  of  the  secret  he  marches  faster, 

From  strength  to  strength,  and  for  night  brings  day, 
While  men  or  tribes,  too  weals  to  master 
The  flowing  conditions  of  life,  give  way." 

Nowhere  is  this  cumulative  feature   of  successful  work  mo 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  teacher's  calling.     In  this  as  : 
other  occupations,  there  is  the  gradual  aggregation  of  result 
But  with  us  there  is  more  than  this.     The  teacher  works,  not  u] 
matter,  but  upon   mind ;  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  rea- 
under  the  stimulus  of  her  thought  only  When  the  influence  is  fel 
If  her  aim  is  indefinite,  if  she  is  vague  and  uninterested  hersel — 
we  may  be  sure  that  her  pupils  will  not  be  interested.     It  is  f« 
her  to  determine    whether  their   recitation   period   shall  be  oi 
of  delight  or  of  weariness,  wliether  their  faculties  shall  be  rous< 
to  vigorous  exercise  or  grow  sluggish  with  inattention.     Woi 
she  teach  a  lesson  so  that  her  pupils  can  understand  and  app! 
it,  it  is  first  essential  that  she  should  see  clearly  herself  both  tl 
object  in  view  and  tlie  steps  that  lead  to  it.     Why  does  one  teachi 
say  that  the  course  of  study  is  crowded  and  ask  for  a  year  in  whi< 
to  do  the  work  of  a  semester,  while  another  proposes  extra  8tudi< 
makes  individual  promotions  or  takes  her  class  over  the  grti^ 
in  half  the  allotted  time  ?     The  difference  is  largely  in  their  aii 
One  sees  clearly  the  end  to  be  accomplished  and  keeps  it  constanfc:>l^ 
in  view.     Tlie  other  fails  by  the  indefiniteness  of  her  aim  to  m».l^^ 
any  deep  or  lasting  impression.     Efficient  teachers  often  say  iYr^^i 
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ley  can  bring  new  recruits  up  to  the  grade  if  they  chance  to  be 
^hind  in  certain  studies.  How  do  they  do  it?  By  first  ascertain- 
g  upon  just  what  points  the  pupil  is  deficient  and  then  directing 
leir  instruction  specifically  and  vigorously  to  those  points.  In 
iier  words,  they  work  with  a  definite  purpose  and  seek  by  each 
Bson  to  deepen  the  impression  already  made.     Such  instruction 

not  merely  cumulative.  Incisive  and  specific,  it  rivets  attention 
id  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  It  elicits  a  corresponding  effort 
a  the  part  of  the  learner.  He  catches  the  spirit  and  the  method 
f  the  teacher,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  then  at  their  best. 
i?he  dullest  child  will  improve  under  such  conditions.  Whenever 
k  pupil  fails  to  advance,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  either  he  or 
MS  teacher  is  working  in  the  dark.  Long  before  the  time  of  Froe- 
bel,  Aristotle  advised  that  the  games  of  little  children  should 
be  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  manhood.  Purpose- 
less activity  is  weakness ;  utilized,  it  becomes  power.  The  wise 
teacher  is  one  who  can  keep  her  own  energies  and  those  of  her 
>upil8  constantly  bent  to  the  attainment  of  ojie  fixed  purpose. 

-Fourth.  Again,  definite  aims  in  our  work  prevent  the  waste  and 
mistakes  which  come  from  foolish  ventures  and  experiments.  We 
Ve,  it  is  said,  in  an  age  of  shams.  We  do  not  think  so,  but,  never- 
i^oless,  it  is  true  that  we  see  all  about  us  men  who  lack  the  true 
tig  of  genuineness  ;  indeed,  a  police  magistrate  committed  a  man 
k^o  other  day  on  the  charge  that  he  was  a  sham. 

In  the  business  world,  goods  are  adulterated,  misrepresented, 
i^d  called  by  fictitious  names.  Customei*s  are  allured  by  appeals 
*  "imworthy  motives,  and  tricks,  and  crooked  deals  are  elaborately 
^^Jined  to  catch  the  unwary. 

^e  might  hope  that  the  schoolroom  would  escape  this  inunda- 
on  of  shams.  This  surely  is  no  field  for  schemes  or  schemers. 
^Ut,alas!  not  even  innocent  childhood  is  secure  from  false  and 
misleading  devices.  Not  all  school  boards  have  the  firmness 
o  «ay  no  to  the  advocates  of  sweeping  changes  and  the  agents 
>t  expensive  claptmp.  But  if  these  dangers  are  safely  passed, 
^  schools  are  wisely  selected  and  their  work  well  planned,  it  is  still 
?^*ible  that  our  children  may  be  experimented  upon,  both  in  body 
^^dmind  in  a  way  that  would  have  shocked  even  Bob  Sawyer 
^^^  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen.  Many  teachers  are  foolishly  experi- 
^'^enting  with  novelties.  They  are  restless  for  a  change  for  the 
**ke  of  a  change.     If  they  would  thoroughly  study  and  understand 
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the   alleged   improvements,   less   harm  would  result.      But  the 
teacher  who  is  most  eager  for  a  change  is  least  likely  to  study  its 
conditions.     She  hears,  for  example,  of  a  new  method  of  teaching 
some  process  in  fractions  or  language.     Without  stopping  to  reflect 
that  its  author  probably  spent  much  time  upon  it,  understood  i1 
perfectly  and  threw  special  enthusiasm  into  its  use,  without  reflect — ^z^^t- 
ing  that  what  is  adapted  to  one  teacher  may  not  be  to  another,  sh( 
proceeds  at  once  to  try  it  —  for  a  change !     Of  course,  she  fails, 
but  often  "the  obscurity  of  her  purpose  keeps  her  ignorant  of  th^^^te 
fact,  till  a  test-exercise  reveals  the  deficiency.     A  few  unsuccessfuT. 
experiments  will  effectually  demoralize  any  teacher.      Trustinj 
to  chance  is  no  less  disastrous  in  teaching  than  in  business.     W«^     e 
cannot  be  mere  imitators.     Life,  like  dress-goods,  must  be  all  o  — f 
the  same  piece. 

Fifth,     Once  more,  a  definite  purpose  inspires  its  possessor  wit' 
the  power  of  enthusiasm.     When  Agassiz  in  his  youth  refused  eas 
and  comfort  at  Neufchatel  that  he  might  devote  his  life  to  tk 
problems  of   science,    he    not   only  gained   thereby  the  courage 
to  endure   opposition,    ridicule,  and  want,   but  he  also  grandl; 
increiised   his   powers   of    accomplishment.     His   marvellous 
searches  were  the  fruit  of  an  indomitable  purpose.     When  Shei 
man  made  his  memorable  march  to  the  sea,  every  soldier  in  hL- 
army  was  inspired  with  fresh  enthusiasm  by  the  grandeur  of  th 
undertaking.     No  one  is  likely  to  achieve  success  of  any  very  higl 
order  till  he  faces  his  lifework  with  a  resolute  and  definite  pi 
pose. 

Man  acts  from  motives.     Before  you  can  call  forth  his  energi( 
you  must  arouse  them.     Without  inducement,  he  will  never  sti 
Offer  high  incentives,  and  he  will  make  great  efforts.     Money  L 
the  ordinary  inducement  for  ordinary  work.     Promise  great  pa^ 
and  you  will  move  most  men  to  great  exertion.     But  some  worl 
cannot  be  bought   with   money.     All  that  is  grandest  and  m( 
beautiful  in  life  is  inspired  by  higher  motives.     Men  often  liv 
on  and  continue  to  work,  not  by  reason  of  any  physical  fitness,  bi 
because  of  an  overmastering  enthusiasm  for  some  end  to  be  attainei 
Nothing  in  the  compensations  of  life  is  more  beautiful  than 
animating  power  of  a  worthy  purpose.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  feebl 
and  exhausted  with  nervous  prostration,  begins  the;  eompositi( 
of  Ivanhoe,  and  lol  the  exhilarating  glow  and  conseioiisness     «^:^-« 
success  brings  the  joyful  return  of  health.     Edison,,  sick  and  cL 
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appointed,  begins  his  experiments  at  Menlo  Park,  and  finds  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  science  a  remedy  which  no  medicine  could  afford. 
A  purpose,  clearly  conceived  and  steadily  held,  strengthens  and 
inspires  a  man.     It  made  Demosthenes  the  world's  most  famous- 
orator.     It  made  Beaconsfield  England's  most  brilliant  diplomatist. 
It  enabled  Doctor  Kane  to  cheer  his  men  and  preserve  them  alive 
throughout  the  long  night  of  an  Arctic  winter.     Women,  delicate 
and  refined,  graduates  of  Oberlin  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  have  kept  up 
courage  and  good  cheer,  while  the  hardy  frontiersman,  and  the 
Indian  with  whom  they  labored,  have  yielded  to  hardship  and 
died. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  workers  are  in  greater  need  of  this  animating 
force  of  a  steadfast  purpose  than  teachers.     Much  of  their  work 
is  discouraging.     They  feel  the  nervous  strain.     Routine  tenden- 
cies come  over  them  unawares.     What  will  better  enable  them 
to  resist  depression  and  to  surmount  obstacles  than  a  clear  and 
exalted  purpose?    Such  a  purpose  made  Emma  Willard and  Mary 
Lyon  pioneers  in  the  higher  education  of  woman,  has  enshrined 
Ma.ry  A.  Brigham  and  Alice  Freeman  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
^hose  lives  they  have  enriched,  and  made  David  A.  Page  and 
Horace  Mann  an  inspiration  to  teachers  all  over  the  land.     Seized 
"y    its  power,   Pestalozzi,   thriftless   and   visionaiy,  becomes  the 
fir**^atest  worker  in  all  Europe,  while  nobles  and  philosophers  won- 
^^^x*  at  the  revelations  of  child  nature  which  he  unfolds.     Such 
J>urpose  multiplies  a  man.     It  becomes  motive  power.     It  gives 
■^terity  to  his  hand ;  it  gives  fleetness  to  his  feet :  it  invigorates 
"^ry  faculty ;  it  dissipates  fatigue.     It  opens  the  eyes  of  a  teacher 
»ee  the  possibilities  that  slumber  in  the  child :  it  enables  her 
to  perceive  his  limitations.     It  guides  her  instruction  to  his 
I^^^sent  needs,  rouses  his  dormant  powers,  and  with  marvellous 
^^  "tuition  draws  him  to  the  love  of  truth  and  beautv. 

Children  quickly  recognize  such  a  spirit  in  a  teacher  and  are 

^^^ptured  by  it.     They  delight  to  follow  where  she  leads.     They 

^^^Tuiot  rest  till  they  have  solved  the  problems  or  accomplished  the 

^^'^^ks  which  she  proposes.     Even   when,  as  sometimes  happens, 

^»^e  ideal  is  inferior  or  unworthy,  the  pupils  catch  the  teacher's 

^^Ihusiasm.     Many  of  the  successful  teachers  of  the  olden  time 

^^ere  hobby-riders,  and  the  same  is  still  true.     The  Principal  of 

^ne  of  our  best  Normal  schools,  quoted  all  over  the  land  as  a  good 

^acher,  but  a  poor  philosopher,   owes   his   popularity  with  his 
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classes  to  the  clearness  and  zeal  with  which  he  urges  his  peculiar 
views.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  well-balanced  teachers,  sound 
and  correct  in  their  views  ;  but  let  us  also  remember  that  nothing 
will  atone  for  the  lack  of  motive  power.  Better  that  a  teacher 
should  emphasize  one  idea  too  much  than  that  she  should  never-r^-r 
give  vitality  to  any  idea.  The  teacher  who  is  dead  in  earnest  will^^;i^ 
accomplish  something;  it  may  not  be  quite  the  best  thing,  but  il^^fit 
is  vastly  better  than  nothing. 

"  Although  we  may  never  be  able,"  sajrs  Archbishop  Whateb 
"  to  realize  our  ideal,  yet  woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  no  ideal 
realize." 


''  THE  mo  THESE  THINGS  BETTER  IN  FRANCE 

BT  JANE  M.   BANCROFT,  A.  M.,   PARIS. 

IN  1850  there  was  a  thesis  published  at  Paris,  written  by  Charl^^j 
Thurot,  which  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  life  ^J^t 
the  University  of  Paris  in  the  middle  ages,  and  throws  light  upoi? 
many  usages  that  have  persisted  in  the  colleges  of  other  lands. 
The  character  of  instruction  was  a  matter  of  chance.     It  depended 
largely  upon  the  inclination  and  personal  qualities  of  the  instruc- 
tors.    To  hear  such  men  as  Abelard  or  Gerson  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  itself ;  but  as  a  rule  the  professors  were  chosen  for  their 
position,  not  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  they  had 
to  do,  but  on  account  of  their  rank  in  life,  their  relation  to  some 
man  of  influence,  or  in   recognition  of  a  favor  done  to  some  one 
high  in  authority.     Often  the  greater  part  of  their  duties  were 
performed  by  a  clerk  or  an  assistant,  and  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
fessors became  so  marked  that  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  them 
to  receive  pay  for  their  services   without  performing  the  work 
for  wliich  the  salary  was  given. 

There  can  be  no  such  charge  brought  against  the  University 
of  France  at  the  present  time. 

Among  other  reforms  initiated  or  executed  by  Napoleon,  was 
the  recasting  of  the  forms  of  superior  instruction.  The  University 
of  Paris,  and  the  various  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  prov- 
inces which  had  been  isolated  in  their  interests,  having  no  relation 
one  with  another,  were  now  blended  into  one  whole,  known  col- 
lectively as  the  University  of  France,  while  separately  the  diffei> 
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ent  institutions  received  the  name  of  Academy.  There  are  at 
present  in  France,  including  Corsica,  seventeen  such  academies, 
each  having  its  special  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  often  of 
medicine  and  theology. 

When  a  professorship  becomes  vacant  in  any  one  of  these  acade- 
mies, the  place  is  thrown  open  for  competition  to  all  Frenchmen 
who  have  prepared  themselves  for  such  positions.  Printed  notices 
are  put  upon  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  academies,  which  belong 
to  the  University  systems.  None  but  Frenchmen  are  admitted  to 
this  competition,  but  for  Frenchmen,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
the  way  is  open. 

Here  is  such  a  notice,  selected  at  random  from  a  number  now 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Academy  of  Paris :  — 

University  of  France, 
Academy  of  Aix. 

By  a  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1888,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  declared 
▼scant  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Faculty  of  IjCtters 
at  Aix.  Applications  of  candidates  will  be  received  at  the  Secretary's  office  of 
the  Academy  of  Aix  until  February  7th,  1888.    Each  applicant  must  present, — 

Itt.    Their  certificate  of  birth. 

3d.    Their  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

3d.  A  copy  of  each  of  his  theses,  and  of  any  other  work  that  he  has  pub- 
lished. 

4th.  A  note  jiving  the  names  of  his  honorary  letters,  and  the  nature  and 
duration  of  his  services  as  a  teacher. 

Signed,  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rector  of  the  University. 

Such  open  competition  is  a  great  incentive  to  young  men  of  tal- 
ent.    By  looking  at  the  list  of  papers  that  candidates  for  prof essor- 
sliips  must  present,  there  will  be  noticed  a  recognition  of  every 
effort  that  a  scholar  can  put  forth  to  obtain  careful  and  thorough 
training.     His  diploma  is  marked  with  his  grade  of  scholarship, 
**  with  distinction,"  or  "with  great  distinction,"  being  the  techni- 
cal terms  to  designate  the  exact  rank.     A  copy  of  each  of  his 
theses  is  called  for,  and  his  aptitude  for  research  in  the  field  of  his 
studies  is  readily  judged.     His  originality  and  intellectual  versa- 
tility are  also  recognized  by  including  among  the  papers  called  for 
%ny  work  that  he  has  published.     The  nature  and  duration  of  his 
Services  as  a  teacher,  the  experience  he  has  obtained  in  years 
of  previous  work  are  also  weighed,  and  faithful  service  is  a  factor 
Hiat  counts  in  the  final  decision.     None  of  the  younger  men  are 
made  full  professors  until   they  have   tested   their  qualities  as 
instructors. 
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As  a  consequence  of  this  wise  and  judicious  fostering  of  talent 
and  industry,  a  generation  of  young  professors,  who  have  qualified 
themselves  by  years  of  extended  studies  in  different  lands  and 
universities,  and  have  obtained  the  best  results  that  modem  civ- 
ilization can  present,  is  making  the  new  university  life  of  Paris 
one  of  great  mental  stimulus  and  opportunity.  Such  men  as  Paul 
Girard  in  Greek,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with 
the  French  school  at  Athens,  where  he  made  valuable  and  original 
researches  ;  of  M.  Zeller  in  History,  who  had  extended  additional 
study  in  the  Italian  universities  ;  of  M .  Dubois  in  Geography,  M. 
Sefguabos  in  History,  M.  Martha  (son)  in  Latin,  all  of  whomhav^ 
had  the  best  results  of  German  universities  to  compare  with  theic — 
own  training  in  France  ;  such  young  professors  are  a  testimony^ 

to  the  excellence  of  a  system  of  selections,  which  gives  due  recog 

nition  to  well-directed  efforts,  and  offers  a  free  field  to  all  well  — 
prepared  candidates.     Paris  is  peculiarly  benefited  by  this  free 
competition,  as  there  is  a  constant  sifting  of  candidates.     An; 
young  man  in  the  provinces  who  has  won  local  reputation  in 
home  academy,  finds  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  his  way 
a  professorship  at  Paris.     One  instance  of  such  a  change  is  givei 
by  M.  Larroumet,  the  talented  young  professor  of  literature.     H 
first  won  reputation  at  an  academy  in  the  south  of  France,  whic 
was  increased  by  his  thesis  on  M^risaux,  in  which  he  exhauste 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  say  on  this  almost  forgotten  poet'  of  th 
eighteenth  century.     He  is  now  one  of  the  best  appreciated  crith 
of  French  literature  who  can  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonn 

I  submit  that  in  America,  we  could  learn  something  from 
experience  that  has  been  gathered  in  France.     Any  one  who 
been  connected  with  an  American  college,  in  which  a  positi< 
of  trust  or  responsibility  has  fallen  vacant,  can  attest  the  difBculi 
experiertced  in  finding  the  right  candidate  for  this  place.     Lette 
are  sent  to  the  presidents  of  different  colleges,  soliciting  advii 
as  to  the  suggestion  of  names  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  admirii 
friends  often  present  candidates  who  have  no  real  fitness  for 
place.     Frequently,  it   may  be   added,  selections  are  influenc 
by  the  accident  of  birth  in  a  certain  state,  or  the  possession  of  c- 
tain  friends,  to  a  degree   that  is  regrettable  in  the  interests        ^^ 
instruction. 

If  the  educators  of  America  can  devise  some  system  that  isv^xl/ 
be   better   than  the  many  Teacher's  Bureaus,   which   are 
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in  every  large  city,  in  demand  to  a  felt  want ;  if  they  can  make 
the  way  open  to  really  well-prepared  men  and  women,  independ- 
ent of  the  minor  questions  of  locality,  position,  friends ;  they  will 
be  conferring  a  great  service  upon  American  institutions,  and  the 
cause  of  higher  learning.  Let  us  learn  from  our  neighbors. 
"They  do  these  things  better  in  France." 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S   CRITICS. 

BT  C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON, 

I^ftMMor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Gamaliel  was  an  exceedingly 
shrewd  Israelite.     He  acted  upon  a  principle  which  is  becom- 
ing each  day  more  and  more  generally  recognized.     If  a  doctrine 
be  jgood,  it  will  grow  in  spite  of  all  opposition.     If  it  be  false,  it 
will  die  a  natural  death.     The  friends  of  a  new  doctrine,  have, 
tlien,  quite  done  their  part  when  they  have  given  it  proper  cur- 
J'ency,  and  have  seen  to  it  that  the  doctrine  is  not  misrepresented 
9Lt  the  hands  of  too  warm  opponents.     It  will  doit  good  to  be  com- 
Ixktted. 

Mr.  Spencer  and  the  majority  of  his  friends  have  spent  little 
in  answering  the  objections  which  have  from  time  to  time 
jen  urged  against  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Synthetic  Phil- 
jophy.     Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  refrained  from  controversy  with 
&  persistence  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  his  most  pronounced  opponents.     And  this  silence  is  the  more 
culmirable  when  one  reflects  upon  the  motive  which  has  enjoined 
it.     The  total  energy  wrapped  up  in  any  human  life  is  a  fixed 
quantity.     If  it  be  expended  in  one  direction,  it  is  not  available 
in  another.     Mr.  Spencer  has  told  us  that  the  task  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  earlier  life  was  one  of  such  large  proportions 
B8  to  tax  to  its  utmost  the  store  of  j)ower  which  is  his  share :  he 
has  preferred  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  the  exposition  of  his 
doctrines  rather  than  to  their  defence.     The  result  of  this  concen- 
trated effort  has  been  the  production  of  a  systematic  philosophy 
so  detailed  and  so  luminous  that  the  majority  of  his  critics  would 
find  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  their  objections  if  they  could 
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only  be  persuaded  into  the  honesty  of  carefully  reading  what  they 
pretend  to  criticise.  But  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  asking  a  great  deal  of  them.  I  have  heard  and  read 
many  remarkable  criticisms  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works.  Before  I  read 
him  "in  the  original "  —  the  phrase,  I  think,  is  admissible,  in  view 
of  the  many  who  read  him  at  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  hand 
—  I  was  myself  under  a  half  impression  that  he  must  be  a  very 
wicked  and  absurd  man.  Particularly  was  "  The  Data  of  Ethics" 
misrepresented  to  me,  and  I  presume  that  others  have  had  a  simi- 
lar experience. 

I  believe,  then,  that  I  do  not  err  in  stating  that  the  major  part 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  critics  are  not  familiar  with  his  philosophy.  I 
recall  in  particular,  a  course  of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  deliv- 
ered a  couple  of  years  ago  by  a  very  distinguished  clergyman, 
in  which  such  curious  statements,  or  more  properly,  misstatements, 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  in  question  that  I  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  them.  The  explanation  was  more 
conclusive  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
gentleman  had  never  read  Spencer !  To  an  evolutionist,  this 
would  seem  shockingly  dishonest.  I  do  not  know  in  what  light 
it  would  be  regarded  by  a  dogmatic  theologian. 

Mr.  Spencer's  determination  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  profitless 
turmoil  of  controversy  has  seldom  been  suspended,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  has  turned  aside  from  his  great  life-work  to 
answer  his  objectors,  the  motive  has  not  been  a  personal  one. 
He  has  written,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  vindicating 
himself,  as  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  misapprehension  of  his 
views  which  would  naturally  obtain  currency  were  these  false 
statements  uncontradicted. 

The  literature  of  Spencerian  criticism  is  already  large,  and  it  is 
growing.  But  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
library  shelves  which  contain  these  volumes  and  the  volumes 
against  which  they  are  directed  will,  I  think,  observe  that  while 
Mr.  Spencer's  are  well  worn  in  the  matter  of  binding,  and  well 
thumbed  about  the  pages,  the  volumes  of  his  antagonists  are  sus- 
piciously fresh  looking,  and  indicate  but  slight  use.  The  heavy 
guns  thus  brought  to  bear  against  him  for  the  most  part  miss  fire. 
Books  which  are  quietly  shelved,  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
much  harm, — or  much  good.  The  smaller  artillery  represented 
by  magazine  articles  and  reviews,  is  better  calculated  to  produce 
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its  effect.  Such  criticisms,  when  relevant,  are  welcomed  by  none 
more  sincerely  than  by  Mr.  Spencer's  friends  and  disciples,  for 
they  represent  a  body  of  men  whose  attitude  of  mind  is  that  of  the 
seeker  rather  than  that  of  the  advocate.  If  there  be  defects 
in  this, philosophy,  surely  to  those  who  hold  by  it  will  the  news 
be  of  greatest  moment. 

It  is  then  from  no  feeling  that  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  needs 
defending  —  were  I  competent  to  undertake  so  ambitious  a  task  — 
but  rather  from  a  strong  desire  that  his  philosophy  shall  not  be 
misrepresented  that  I  ask  a  little  space  in  which  to  reply  to  some 
criticisms  which  were  published  in  the  November  issue  of  Educa- 
tion.    These  criticisms,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  extremelv  mislead- 
ing,  and  they  were  the  more  apt  to  prove  mischievous  from  their 
manifest  sincerity.     I  take  it  that  Mr.  Greenwood  believed  impli- 
citly all  that  he  said.     I  am  not  so  well  persuaded,  however,  that 
he  has  mastered  the  argument  contained  in  that  part  of  ^'  First 
Principles  "  which  treats  of  the  Unknowable.     His  resum^  of  the 
different  lines  of  reasoning  seems  to  me  very  inadequate  ground 
Upon  which  to  base  conclusions  so  important  as  those  enunciated 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  criticism.     Readers  who  are 
familiar   with   Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy   will   probably  have  no 
injustice  done  them  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  outline  thus 
presented,  but  the  case,  I  think,  will  be  otherwise  with  those  who 
5*re  as  yet  unacquainted  with  "  First  Principles,"  but  have  had 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  follow  Mr.  Greenwood's  criti- 
oism.     It  is  only  fair  that  they  should  read  that  part  of  the  volume 
^which  treats  of  the  Unknowable,  before  they  pass  judgment  on  the 
issue  involved,  that  is,  whether  Mr.  Spencer  has  or  has  not  satis- 
factorily reconciled  religion  and  science.     With  all  due  courtesy 
lo  Mr.  Greenwood,  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  ambitious  man  who 
should  attempt  to  condense   the   elaborate   argument  contained 
in  those  very  full  pages  into  the  few  hundred  words  of  an  intro- 
ductory to  a  magazine  article.     It  would  be  much  better  and  much 
fairer,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  for  granted  that  the  volume  itself 
had  been  read,  and  so  to  limit  one's  ground  to  criticism.     Although 
this  is  a  very  general  objection  to   Mr.  Greenwood's  treatment 
of  the  subject,  I  think  that  it  is  a  legitimate  one,  for  it  is  essential 
both  that  Mr.  Spencer's  reconciliation  and  his  reason  for  it  should 
be  understood  intelligently  l)efore  the  reader  can  reach  a  position 
to  judge  with  any  degree  of  propriety  whether  the  reconciliation 
proposed  is  satisfactory. 
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There  are,  however,  more  specific  objections  to  the  criticism 
in  question,  and  it  is  these  objections  which  lead  me  to  believe 
with  some  assurance  that  the  critic  has  not  yet  mastered  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's argument. 

The  first  point  brought  forward  in  the  criticism  is  an  exqeption 
taken  to  Mr.  Spencer's  idea  that  the  majority  of  our  conceptions 
are  symbolic  instead  of  real.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  second 
chapter  of  First  Principles,  he  will  find  in  the  opening  pai-agraph 
of  the  chapter,  which  is  on  ultimate  religious  ideas,  a  well-sup- 
ported argument  intended  to  show  that  man  in  attempting  to  think 
of  such  a  relatively  vast  object  as  the  earth  cannot  recall  its  many 
and  dissimilar  attributes  with  sufiicient  vividness  and  rapidity  to 
form  any  mental  image  coiTcsponding  to  the  word.  To  think 
of  the  earth  at  all,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  think  of  a  sphere 
more  easily  manageable  in  thought,  such  for  instance  as  the  globes 
which  form  a  common  object  of  schoolroom  furniture,  and  by 
representing  such  a  sphere  to  his  mind,  he  forms  a  symbolic  con- 
ception of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  I  need  not  repeat  the  argument, 
which  is  l>est  read  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words.  I  think  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  read  this  chapter  very  carefully  before 
accepting  Mr.  Greenwood's  statement,  that  "  here  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take at  the  outset" — a  statement,  by  the  way,  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  either  argument  or  explanation  beyond  the  simple 
assertion  that  Mr.  Spencer  fails  to  distinguish  between  a  complete 
and  an  incomplete  conception.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
a  careful  reader  will  be  able  to  discover  this  failure. 

But  one  might  pass  over  this  objection  as  altogether  unimpor- 
tant, in  view  of  the  much  more  serious  one  to  be  found  on  the 
next  page.  Referring  to  Mr.  Spencer's  principles,  the  amazing 
statement  is  made  that  "  summing  up  his  conclusions,  we  find 
that  evolution  is  his  explanation  of  the  universe,  man  included." 
Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  never  pre- 
tended to  do,  it  is  to  explain  the  universe.  Less  eminent  evolu- 
tionists have  been  equally  modest.  The  opponents  of  evolution, 
a  rajndly  decreasing  company,  show  a  surprising  lack  of  perception 
in  so  constantly  reiterating  a  contrary  assertion.  Mr.  Spencer, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  absolutely  no  explanation  of  the  universe  to 
offer.  He  regards  the  univeree  as  a  fact  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  human  intellect  to  explain.  A  careful  study  of  the 
many  and  varied  phenomena  manifested  in  this  universe  has  led 
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to  the  perception  of   an   orderly   process   running  through  them 
all.    The  formulated  statement  of  this  process  is  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion.    Like  all  other  natural  laws,  it  does  not  explain  itself,  much 
less  the  universe.     It  is  not  a  doctrine.     Evolution  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  about  the  cause  of  things.     It  is  not  offered  as 
at  substitute  for  those  elaborate  and  detailed  cosmologies  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  of  all  historic  peoples.     On  the  contrary, 
and  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  this  statement,  it  is  simply 
our  human  formulation  of  the  way  in  which  the  universal  force  in 
Nature  operates.     Could  I  persuade  even  a  small  number  of  the 
^08t  of  polemical  writers  with  whom  America  abounds,  that  the 
^•eal  purpose  of  the  law  of  evolution  is  not  to  controvert  Genesis, 
^r  the  Vedas,  or  any  other  ancient  cosmology,  but  to  simply  state 
^^  precise  language  the  observed  order  of  Nature,  or  if  they  prefer, 
^^hat  we  believe  to  be  the  observed  order  of  Nature,  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  rendered  a  service  of  no  small  value  to  the  community 
*t  large.     The  perception  of  this  simple  fact,  the  true  significance 
^^  evolution,  would  make  impossible  many  a  controversy  which 
^  How  flourishing  with  the  proverbial  vigor  of  a  green  bay  tree. 

^Vhether  this  law  of  evolution  is  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the 
^^^^^e  is  a  legitimate  issue,  and  is  open  to  the  same  question  as  any 
other  natural  law.  But  it  is  not  to  be  dispo.sed  of  by  any  meta- 
pJ^ysical  or  outological  reasoning.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  evo- 
^^tion  makes  life  colorless,  and  therefore  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it 
^Wes  away  the  old  color,  new  and  finer  colors  are  to  be  found. 
^^  ^vill  not  do  to  say  that  evolution  takes  away  the  ground  for 
^  number  of  former  beliefs  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected.  If  it 
^oea  this,  finer  and  more  essentially  religious  conceptions  are 
^^  be  sought.  The  refutation  of  evolution  must  come,  if  it  come 
^^  all,  from  the  laboratory  and  not  from  the  library.  It  is,  how- 
^^er,  a  significant  fact,  and  one  which  the  opponents  of  evolution 
**^*ght  profitably  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  not  today  a  prominent 
^^lentist  in  any  department  of  research,  who  does  not  accept 
^"^olution,  and  utilize  it  as  a  working  hypothesis.  And  these 
^^ientifits  are  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  an  honest,  truth- 
""^Oving  set  of  giants. 

Again,  Mr.  Greenwood  objects  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  suf- 
y^iently  credited  the  Christian  point  of  view,  which  by  implication 
^  asserted  to  be  non-evolutionary.  It  could  ea-sily  be  shown, 
^*^deed  is  self-evident,  that  Christianity  is  not  involved  in  the  law 
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of  evolution  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  persistem^  of  force,  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  any  other 
scientific  deduction.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  method  of  reaching  truth 
of  the  highest  probability  by  rejecting  from  the  conception  of 
religion  all  that  appears  special  or  accidental  would  still  hold,  even 
if  theologians  insisted  on  adding  a  scientific  supplement  to  their 
catechisms.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  adherence  to  the  Christian 
religion  meant  a  rejection  of  evolution  —  a  view  which  a  majority 
of  cultivated  Christians  would  warmly  deny — Mr.  Spencer  would 
still  be  justified  in  rejecting  "  the  theory  of  man  being  created  at 
first  with  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  faculties  that  he 
is  possessed  of  today."  He  would  be  justified  on  two  ground^}. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  theory  is  at  variance  with  observed  social 
phenomena,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  would  fail  to  find  such 
a  belief  common  to  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Spencer  started  out,  be  it  remembered,  to  find  that  one  undeniable 
truth  which  all  religions  have  in  common,  and  surely  antagonism 
to  evolution  cannot  be  considered  such  a  truth,  for  it  does  not  even 
maintain  among  a  majority  of  the  most  truly  representative  of  the 
Chiistian  communions. 

Mr.  Greenwood  further  asserts  that  evolution  fails  to  account 
for  man's  conscience.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  have  read  "  The 
Data  of  Ethics."  The  assertion  is  not  strictly  germane  to  the 
discussion  of  whether  Mr.  Spencer's  reconciliation  of  religion  and 
science  is  satisfactory,  for  that  part  of  First  Principles  which  treats 
of  the  Unknowable  has  but  little  to  say  about  evolution.  It  is  an 
assertion,  however,  which  even  in  passing,  I  am  not  willing  should 
go  uncontradicted. 

Tlie  critic  warms  to  his  task.  It  is  in  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  his  criticism  that  I  find  what  seems  to  me  an  unfortunate 
disregard  of  careful  stiitement.  I  read  such  sentences  as  this : 
''  Mr.  Spencer's  system  eliminates  responsibility  and  therefore  dis- 
sipates Christianity,"  —  a  statement  which  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  which 
lessens  in  any  way  individual  responsibility.  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap  is  a  lesson  taught  nowhere  more 
emphatically  than  by  evolution,  and  insisted  upon  by  no  one  more 
persistently  than  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Moreover  the  majority  of  hia 
disciples  are  Christians,  not,  it  is  true,  dogmatic  Christians,  with 
very  definite  views  of  tlie  hereafter  and  assured  information  i 
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regard  to  the  purpose  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  but  men 
who  are  constrained  by  the  deep,  spiritual  beauty  of  Christ's  life» 
and  ax^e  willing  imitators  of  so  majestic  an  example. 

And  this  I  read :  *^  For  the  Christian  to  accept  Mr.  Spencer^s 
reconciliation,  he  must  admit  that  the  religious  feeling  is  unknowa^ 
ble,"  when  by  turning  to  page  16  of  First  Principles,  the  Christian 
may  read :  "  We  must;  conclude  that  the  religious  sentiment  is 
either  directly  created,  or  is  created  by  the  slow  action  of  natural 
causes ;  and  whichever  of  these  conclusions  we  adopt,  requires  us 
to  treat  the  religious  sentiment  with  respect."  Perhaps  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does  not  mean  what  he  sajrs.  His  words  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Greenwood  is  pleased  to  report  as  the  conclusions 
necessary  to  his  philosophy.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  so  pro- 
foundly religious  as  Mr.  Spencer  always  is,  should  be  so  misinter- 
preted, and  so  misrepresented.  Can  it  be  that  his  critic  wrote 
from  memory  and  not  with  a  volume  of  First  Principles  before 
hun? 

Once   more.      I  find  some   curious  juggling   with  the   word 
"reconciliation."     It  is  implied   that  religion   and   science  are 
reconciled  by  being  made  to  agree.     Further,  that  they  are  both 
unknown  concepts,  and  that  they  are  brought  into  agreement  by 
being  swallowed  up  in  "  a  more  comprehensive  unknown  unknowa- 
ble."    Mr.  Greenwood   very   properly   makes   merry   over   this 
absurdity,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  amusing^  as  the  fact  that  it  is  Mr. 
Greenwood  and  not  Mr.  Spencer  who  has  originated  the  absurdity. 
Nowhere  in  First  Principles,  or  for  that  matter  nowhere  in  any 
^>tti.er  of  Mr.  Spencer's  many  volumes  will  such  fogginess  as  this 
*^    found.     Mr.  Spencer  has  observed  the  manifest  antagonism 
oetiween  religion  and  science,   and   has   set  about  removing  it^ 
Stich  a  process  he  properly  designates  as  a  reconciliation.     He 
*^oomplishes  it  for  himself,  and  for  a  host  of  intelligent  readers 
**  'Well,  by  pointing  out  the  proper  field  of  religion  and  of  science, 
*^d  by  relegating  each  to  its  own  field,  instead  of  permitting  them 
to  mutually  encroach  on  each  other's  territory.     To  science,  he 
*®*ign8  the  knowable,  the  region  of  definite  and  exact  knowledge. 
To  reUgion,  he  assigns  the  Unknowable,  the  region  of  faith,  and 
™^pe,  and  aspiration.     Can  man  by  searching  find  out  God  '-^     Both 
^*  these  regions  are  equally  real  to  Mr.  Spencer,  and  in  all  of  the 
Phenomena  of  existence,  he  distinguishes  a  religious  and  a  scien- 
^fic  element.     The  field  of  religion  is  not  narrowed  by  the  advance 
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of  science.     They  are  subject  to  a  common  growth.     Proper!^" 
understood,  then,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  them.     Oi^b 
may  or  may  not  agree  to  it,  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  t1 
in  such  a  reconciliation  as  this,  there  is  no  confusion.     It  is  somi 
what  more  intelligible  than   Mr.    Greenwood's   implication  thj 
religion  and  science,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  two  unknot 
concepts  merged  into  "a  more  comprehensive  unknown  unknov^ — 
ble." 

I  have  not  answered  Mr.  Greenwood's  criticism  so  fully  as  t^t 
gravity  of  his  misstatements   would  perhaps  warrant,      I  ha.^V( 
answered  it  at  all  only  because  I  believe  that  he  labors  under  t-i^ 
same  misapprehension  which  would  eventually  be  the  fate  of  hi 
readers,  were  they  not  either  better  informed  in  the  beginning, 
or  else  led  later  to  re-examine  their  judgments  by  a  friendly  wori 
of  warning.     I  have  been  so  brief,  not  because  the  case  does  not 
admit  of  much  fuller  and  more  conclusive  statement,  but  because 
I  am  less  than  half  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  controvereial  litera- 
ture.    It  is  apt  to  leave  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.     In  the 
present  instance  I  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  for  I  wish 
to  combat  only,  and  that  in  the  most  impersonal  way,  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  an  honest  misappreh'ension  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philoso- 
phy, and  to  give  my  reply  only  the  same  currency  as  the  criticism 
against  which  it  is  directed.     I  should  esteem  it  highly  unfortu- 
nate that  so  unappreciative  a  criticism  as  Mr.  Greenwood's  should 
create  in  any,  and  particularly  in  teachers,  an  unfriendly  attitude 
of  mind  toward  Mr.  Spencer's  writings,  for  those  who  are  seeking 
greater  fulness  of  life,  and  greater  precision  of  thought  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  such  pivotal  books  as  First  Principles  and  Th© 
Data  of  Ethics. 


The  world's  history  is  a  divine  |x>em,  of  which  the  history  of  every 
nation  is  a  canto,  and  every  man  a  word.  Its  strains  have  been  pealing 
along  down  the  centuries  ;  and  though  there  have  been  mingled  the  dis- 
cords of  warring  cannon  and  dying  men,  yet  to  the  Christian,  philoeo- 
pher,  and  historian,  —  the  humble  listener,  —  there  has  been  a  divine 
melody  running  through  the  song,  which  speaks  of  hope  and  halc}'on 
days  to  come.  Jambs  A.  Garfibld. 
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THE  KALAMAZOO  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

BY  MRS.  C.  H.  STANLEY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

A  NEED  for  the  Kalamazoo  Training  School  existed  long 
before  its  establishment.  The  Stiite  Normal  was  yearly 
sending  out  a  goodly  number  of  teachers,  but  the  supply  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  fact  remained  that  most  of  the 
vacancies  in  our  schools  were  filled  with  girls  fresh  from  the  high 
schooU  without  any  professional  training  whatever.  Whether  they 
possessed  tact  to  govern  and  aptness  to  instruct,  must  be  learned 
after  they  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  school.  To  quote 
a  former  superintendent,  "  The  learning  process  was  often  a  pain- 
ful one  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  sometimes  disastrous 
to  both."  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  training  school  was  established 
in  1875,  and  has  been,  since  that  time,  in  successful  operation. 

Its  design  is  to  fit  young  women  for  teaching.     In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  school,   pupils   were  allowed  to  pursue  the  training 
achool  course  during  their  last  year  in  the  high  school,  but  the 
two  were  found  to  conflict ;  the  result  was  not  good,  and  the  plan 
was  abandoned.     Now  only  those  are  received  who  have  finished 
their  course  in  the  high  school,  or  have  an  equivalent  education. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  give  all  their  time  for  the  year  to  pro- 
fessional studies  and  practice-work,  and  the  result  is  a  singleness 
of  purpose  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  under  the  old  plan. 
The  number  of  pupils  received  is  limited  practically  to  about  ten, 
that  being  a  good  working  force  and  allowing  a  small  margin  for 
failures.     There  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  school  board  to  sift  the  class  before,  instead  of  after, 
enrollment.     If  any  applicant  is  thought  to  be  unpromising,  she 
w  Mt  admitted.     This  reduces  the  number  of  graduates,  but  raises 
^e  standard  of  the  school.     There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
^  the  board  to  employ  any  of  the  class,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
wt  ones  are  always  employed,  and  often  all  the  class.     During 
™  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  the  school  has  graduated  one 
«^dred  and  one  young  ladies.     Of  that  number  eighty-eight  have 
^Ti  employed  in  our  schools,  and  twelve  have  become  principals 
^  bmldings. 
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The  course  of  study  comprises  the  principles  upon  which  teac 
ing  is  based ;    methods  of  instruction ;  the  history  of  education 
lectures  on  school  organization,  government,  etc. ;  reviews  of  ge 


raphy,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  ;  lessons  in  music  by  the  speci 
teacher ;  and  instruction  in  the  mechanism  of  graded  schools,  su 
as  making  out  reports,  giving  position  of  classes,  etc.     One  ho 
■a  day,  from  eleven  to  eleven  forty-five  is  devoted  to  this  work,  t' 
rest  to  practice   work.     The   textbook   used  for   the  first  ter 
is  Wickersham's  "  Methods  of  Instruction."     From  this  they  stu^jr 
the  principles  of  teaching.     An  effort  is  made  to  keep  constantly 
before  their  minds  the  connection  between  the  principles  and  tbe 
practice   of    teaching.     For  example  —  one  gives   the  principle, 
"  The  concrete  must  precede  the  abstract."     She  is  then  required 
to  tell  how  this  may  be  carried  out  in  school,  —  nay,  more,  —  how 
it  was  carried  out  in  her  school  thi%  morning.     A  failure  in  the 
illustration  sometimes  shows  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  prin- 
<ciple.     A  young  lady  in  the  class  said  recently,  ^^  If  I  g^t  nothing 
more  from  the  training-school  than  these  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation, I  shall  feel  that  the  time  has  been  well  spent."     Methods 
of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  language 
follow  these  principles.     These  are  given  in  the  form  of  lectures 
by  the  principal,  the  young  ladies  taking  notes  which  are  preserved 
for  future  reference.     They  are  taught  first  of  all,  that  no  cast-iron 
method  can  be  given  for  teaching ;  that  they  must  adapt  their 
method  to  the  class  and  to  the  subject  taught.     They  are  given  the 
best  methods  we  can  find,  and  are  then  told,  "  This  may  be  used 
until  you  find  something  better,  but  when  you  discover  or  invent 
anything  equally  good,  that  will  be  better  for  you,  because  it  is 
your  own."     Thus  their  individuality  is  encouraged  rather  than 
repressed,  and  they  are  kept  from  exalting,  unduly,"**  the  method." 
The  accusation   is  sometimes  made  against   teachers   trained  in 
a  normal  school  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  machines 
or  imitators.     It  would  seem  that  with  such  teaching  the  tendency 
would  be  just  the  revei*se.     In  language,  for  example,  we  give 
them  many  working  models  from  which  to  choose  when  they  begin 
teaching.     These  will  suggest  others  to  them  —  better  ones,  per- 
liaps  —  and  the  old  ones  may  be  laid  aside ;  but  if  they  have  served 
their  purpose  as  stepping-stones  to  better  things  they  may  well  be 
laid  aside  and  still  considered  helps.     Will  such  a  teacher  be  more 
or  less  of  an   imitator  than   one    who  follows,  scrupulously,  the 
book  ? 
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During  the  winter  term  we  have  Haillman's  '"  History  of  Peda- 
gogy." In  connection  with  tliis  they  do  much  biographical  read- 
ing, making  abstracts  of  the  whole.  When  Froebel  is  reached,  they 
go  in  a  body  to  the  kindergarten,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
kindergartner  are  introduced  to  his  gifts,  games,  and  songs,  and 
fiee  the  practical  workings  of  the  school.  In  the  spring  term  when 
they  have  had  enough  experience  in  governing  to  make  them 
realize  their  own  deficiencies,  and  to  put  them  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind,  they  have  lectures,  which  are  more  properly  informal 
talks  on  school  discipline.  The  principal  furnishes  the  text  and 
the  class  the  illustrations,  and  it  might  often  very  properly  be 
called  a  class  exercise.  They  feel  free  to  bring  in  questions 
of  discipline  from  their  own  experience  and  ask,  "  What  would 
jou  do  in  such  a  case  ?  "  and  perhaps  the  instruction  is  none  the 
less  helpful  because  it  is  informal  and  in  the  concrete.  The  review 
in  grammar  is  given  by  the  superintendent  and  is  both  pleasant 
luid  profitable.  In  making  reports  each  pupil  is  required  to  make 
out  ten,  thus  filling  the  sheet  for  the  year. 

Since  the  suburbs  of  Kalamazoo  have  been  ditched  and  made 
into  a  celery  garden,  any  system  of  normal  training  that  does  not 
prepare  the  pupils  to  wrestle  with  young  celery-growers  is  defec- 
tive.    Such  training  is  amply  provided  for  in  our  school  of  observa- 
tion and  practice.     In  this  department  we  have  four  rooms  con- 
taining the  first  four  grades.     The  rooms  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
Nob.  1  and  2  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  3  and  4  on  the  other.     Between 
the  rooms  of  each  pair  are  large  sliding  doors  so  arranged  that  the 
rooms  can  be  thrown  together  for  opening   and  other  general 
exercises.     These  are  presided  over  by  two  critic-teachers,  each 
luiving  charge  of  two  rooms.      Each  critic-teacher  plans  and  is 
J^ponsible  for  the  work  in  her  own  department.     At  the  begin- 
^iiig  of  the  year  two  pupil-teachers  are  sent  into  each  room,  one 
w  the  morning,  one  for  the  afternoon.     The  critic-teacher  starts 
"^min  their  work  and  then  divides  her  time  between  the  two 
^^Uis.     They  generally  have  two   days   for   observation  before 
^^^ginning  work.     If  the  pupil-teacher  is  successful  in  the  room, 
*be  stays  for  one  month  and  is  then  changed  to  the  other  half 
*®*sion.     This  gives  a  change  of  work,  which  is  good  for  her, 
^tliout  too  much  change  in  the  school.     During  these  two  months 
*ue  has  entire  charge  of  the  room,  of  the  discipline,  and  of  the 
'Citations,  subject  always  to  the  critic-teacher.      If   the  pupil- 
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teacher  fails  in  government  the  critic  is  at  hand  to  counsel,  ar  A 
if  need  be,  to  compel  obedience.  If  she  fails  in  teaching,  tl  -Ue 
critic-teacher  shows  her  her  mistake,  and,  if  the  fault  continu^^»^ 
takes  the  class  and  teaches  it  for  her  until  she  is  able  to  do  it  h^^  ^er- 
self.  The  critic-teachers  are  teachers  of  experience  and  ability  -  — 
one  of  them  being  from  the  Michigan  Normal  School,  and  the  othz^Aer 
from  the  Normal  School  of  Oswego,  New  York. 

There  are  many  things  besides  a  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  ^~  -  -^nj 
how  to  govern  that  make  or  mar  a  teacher's  usefulness.     It  is  w   — elj 
for  those  just  starting  in  their  career  to  have  some  one  to  ^— — all 
attention  to  these  things.     All  young  teachers  do  not  need  this        — 
some  do.      Accordingly,  criticism  must  be  an  important  featiHE-Jne 
of  training  school-work — criticism  of  language,  of  pronunciati^KDn^ 
of  manner,  of  carriage,  —  sometimes,  alas !  of  dress  and  perso^Kial 
habits.     If  delicately  and  kindly  given  this  seldom  gives  offen-  ^e. 
Incorrect  pronunciation  is  noted,  and  the  pupil  using  it  is  as^ied 
to  put  the  word  on  the  board  with  the  proper  diacritical  mar^la. 
These  words  are  kept  before  them   until   the   pi-onunciation.     is 
impressed  upon  them   by  seeing  it  daily.      Marking  the  wox'ds 
sometimes  brings  out  the  fact  that  diacritical  marks  are  not  under- 
stood, and  the  pupil  thus  sees  her  own  deficiency.     Incorrect  lase 
of  language  is  sometimes  criticised  privately,  sometimes  before  ti® 
class,  the  pupil  correcting  it  and  giving  the  reason  for  doing  so. 
Criticisms  of  manner,  personal  habits,  or  anything  reflecting  upon 
the  home  training  of  the  pupils  are  always  given  privately 
as  delicately  as  possible. 

But,  with  all  the  helps  we  can  give  in  instruction,  observation 
practice,  and  criticism,  some  fail.  What  then?  When  convince ^ 
that  one  is  unfitted  by  nature,  education,  or  circumstances  to  becox*^*-* 
a  useful  teacher,  we  advise  her  to  leave  the  class  and  try  soix*  ^ 
thing  else.  The  cause  of  education  is  hindered  every  day  by  tt*-® 
help  of  those  unfit  to  be  teachers. 

Our  land  is  broad,  the  waves  of  illiteracy  are  rolling  high;  th^^^ 
are  daily  augmented  by  the  tide  setting  in  through  Castle  Gard^  ^ 
and  the  Golden  Gate.  What,  you  will  ask,  can  less  than  a  do^^^^^ 
women  do  each  year  toward  building  up  a  wall  that  will  stem  tl»-^* 
tide?  This  —  the  command  came  to  them  of  old,  "Arise  e^c^-^ 
build  the  wall.''  And  every  man  "  builded  over  against  his  o^^^^ 
house." 


s' 
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t  GOOD  LONDON  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WHITE  CHAPEL 

DISTRICT 

BY  MRS.   H.   E.   MONROE. 
III. 

A  MONG  the  cards  of  introduction  from  Commissioner  Dawson 
C\^  was  one  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of  the  "City  and  Guilds 
£  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  Technical  Educa- 
ion."  Sir  Philip  has  recently  published  a  most  interesting  book 
n  Industrial  Education,  of  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  your 
eaders  a  summary  in  another  chapter. 

I  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  card  to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  teacher 
f  the  carpenter-work  in  the  Summerford  Street,  Bethnal  Green 
toard  Elementary  School.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  you  can 
o  -without  proper  introduction  here. 

One  would  suppose  the  schools  were  overrun  with  visitors  that 
b  requires  such  an  effort  to  obtain  entrance,  but  once  inside  with 
hat  magic  card,  nothing  can  exceed  the  kindly  courtesy  with 
rhich  one  is  treated. 

The  Summerford  Street  School  is  in  the  very  worst  part  of  the 
ity ;  you  can  from  its  roof  balcony  overlook  the  terrible  White 
chapel  neighborhood,  and  the  very  yard  was  pointed  out  where 
lext  to  the  last  woman  murdered  was  found.  The  school  build- 
ftg"  is  literally  placed  in  the  midst  of  saloons.  The  dens  which 
re  called  homes- have  eight  and  twelve  people  living  in  one  or  two 
ooms — apparently  not  more  than  eight  feet  square.  A  year 
ince,  when  the  Health  Commissioner  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
aise  the  roofs,  which  were  not  over  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  they 
complied  by  digging  out  the  earth  one  foot  deeper. 

The  fee  for  attendance  is  one  penny  per  week  to  each  student, 
3Ut  80  few  are  able  to  pay  even  that,  that  it  is  practically  free,  only 
X  should  be  made  legally  free,  for  much  time  of  the  teacher  is 
prasted  in  dunning,  coaxing,  and  persuading  these  indigent  people 
bo  pay  the  fees,  in  keeping  accounts,  and  hearing  excuses. 

The  school  building  is  old  and  dingy  looking,  and  even  our 
penal  schools  have  more  attractive  halls  and  staircases  —  and  I 
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thought  as  I  passed  through  the  building  that  in  all  our  broad  lai 
we  liave  no  such  dingy  looking  place  for  our  young  people. 

The  system  of  paying  weekly  fees  according  to  the  wealth  of  t Jj 

parent  has  a  decided  tendency  to  emphasize  and  perpetuate  tjn — ^^ 
distinct  social  grades  which  exist  in  England. 

The  following  statistics  were  gleaned  from  a  book  whose  ti     -tfe 
I  neglected  to  copy,  handed  me  by  a  lady  school  manager :  — 

"Schools  have  three  sources  of  income,  a  government  gr&S74 
local  tax  on  property,  and  the  fees  from  each  parent. 

"  Last  year  46,000  children  were  turned  away  from  the  schooi 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  fee  ;  of  these,  5,400  never  returned. 

"  Teachers  sent  to  the  parents  17,700  notifications  that  the  fees 
should  be  paid;  12,000  parents  were  summoned  before  magis- 
trates ;  10,000  convicted  of  not  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  the  cost  of  these  prosecutions  reach  $185,000,  not  counting 
money  paid  to  teachers  for  their  time  in  issuing  notices. 

"In  spite  of  this  the  attendance  of  the  London  schools  fell 
1,700,000  short  of  enrollment. 

"Manchester  has  free  schools,  and  secured  an  attendance  of 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  enrollment." 

The  teachers  at  Summerford  told  me  the  horrors  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  only  be  appreciated  by  being  there  from  eleven  to 
three  o'clock  at  night.  Then  the  roar  that  goes  up  is  the  sound 
of  revels  which  are  without  mirth.  The  screams  of  women,  the 
blows  and  oaths  of  brutal  drunken  men,  and  the  cry  of  wronged 
and  outraged  childhood,  make  a  wail  over  which  the  angels  must 
weep. 

As  the  boys  passed  up  the  well-ventilated  hall  from  recess  the 
stench  was  appalling,  and  the  worst  picture  of  a  ragged  child  you 
have  ever  seen  would  scarcely  exaggerate  some  forlorn  specimens 
here. 

The  girls  seemed  somewhat  cleaner  ;  the  head  mistress  told  me 
she  made  as  much  point  to  teach  them  cleanliness  as  she  did  the 
specified  curriculum,  but  she  added,  "  cleanliness  means  not  alone 
washing  the  body,  but  it  means  clean  clothes,  which  they  do  not 
have." 

Before  entering  the  girls'  department,  the  young  teacher  led  me 
to  her  blackboard  showing  attendance.     She  said :  "  Ah  !  Madam, 
what  can  we  do.     In  one  room  with  an  enrollment  of  seventy— 
tlu-ee,  the  attendance  is  thirty-nine  ;  in  one  of  fifty,  the  attendances 
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is  twenty-three  ;  of  the  four  hundred  twenty-six  which  should  this 

<lay  be  present,  we  have  only  two  hundred  eighty.     I  sometimes 

weep  over  this.     The  Inspectors  lay  out  too  much  to  be  done  for 

the  year.     We  are  obliged  to  get  over  the  ground,  but  to  do  so  we 

«re  not  doing  what  is  best  for  these  poor  children.     We  have 

BO  time  to  sympathize  with  them  which  they  so  deeply  need,  we 

Lave  little  or  no  time  to  teach  morals,  except  the  few  words  we 

^t  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  we  even  begrudge  that  —  because 

it  does  not  show  in  the  examination." 

The  rooms  were  well  ventilated,  and  the  children  seemed  to  me 
well  advanced  for  their  size,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  them  all  nearly 
t^c  years  older  than  they  looked.  Poor  food  and  bad  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  homes  showed  in  the  size.  One  room  gave 
»  'Very  good  exercise  in  calisthenics,  which  I  value  as  a  mental 
*»  well  as  physical  training,  as  it  teaches  concentration,  attention, 
ol>^dience,  and  accuracy. 

-Another  room  was  writing  an  exercise  from  dictation,  another 
<5€>  jDying  paragraphs  from  the  reader,  others  were  spelling  in  con- 
c^x-t,  others  engaged  in  doing  "  sums,"  which  they  call  all  kinds 
^^  examples  in  arithmetic.  The  penmanship  and  figures  were 
P^^cularly  good  in  every  department.  I  saw  children  who  looked 
^*^Xy  two,  although  the  parents  claimed  them  to  be  three  years  old, 
poor  little  bleared-eyed,  half-clad  infants,  but  the  kind  teacher 
s^id,  **I  wish  we  could  take  them  younger,  they  are  safe  with  us, 
svxd  are  so  much  better  cared  for  than  at  their  homes." 

It  would  not  be  fair  not  to  mention  the  respect  I  felt  for  those 

^^trnest  men  and  women  whom  I  saw  there  doing  as  truly  a  great 

Cl\ri8tian  work  as  though  thej''  were  missionaries  in  a  heathen 

l&nd.    They  risk  taking  a  contagious  disease  every  hour  they  stay 

tlnere.    I  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  received  a  little  higher  salary 

"than  in  some  other  districts. 

Unless  the  children  of  such  districts  as  this  are  given  an  indus- 
trial education  and  moral  training,  everj"^  particle  of  education 
they  receive  is  an  injury,  it  will  only  add  to  their  skill  in  crime. 
But  the  Board  realize  this,  and  the  girls  receive  four  hours'  train- 
^  in  plain  sewing  during  the  week. 

'  fe  every  such  neighborhood  as  this  the  Board  had  arranged 
*  cooking  school  for  those  girls  who  desire  such  instruction. 

'Others  appreciate  even  more  than  mothers  the  improvement 
•**^^ght  to  the  home  by  girls  who  receive  this  training.     Over 
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twenty  thousand  girls  are  this  year  taught  cooking.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  well  instructed  to  become  professionals,  but  enough 
to  improve  the  homes,  or  to  make  them  better  servants. 

The  boys  receive  instruction  one  half  day  a  week  in  carpenter 
work.  This  is  made  a  reward  to  the  best  students,  they  greatly 
enjoy  it,  and  will  devote  even  their  holidays  to  this  work,  if  the 
teacher  will  permit.  The  teachers  unite  in  the  testimony  that 
while  the  student  does  lose  that  half  day,  the  benefit  received  is 
much  greater  tlian  the  loss  in  class.  I  examined  much  finished 
work  and  found  it  showed  great  accuracy,  and  careful  work. 
Here  also  the  teacher  said  the  amount  laid  out  by  the  Board  to  be 
done  was  too  great  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Pearson,  the  bright  young  teacher,  said,  "We  propose 
to  show  that  the  theory  that  a  *  duffer '  in  his  studies  will  make 
a  good  mechanic,  and  a  good  mechanic  is  sure  to  be  a  'duffer* 
in  his  studies  is  not  correct.  Brains  tell  in  the  use  of  the  hand 
as  well  a^  in  the  class."  This  was  said  so  the  boys  could  hear  it, 
and  their  faces  showed  high  appreciation  of  the  remark. 

Object  lessons  are  given  on  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  on 
tools.  The  boys  were  working  in  oak  the  day  I  was  there.  They 
stood  in  a  class  before  beginning  work,  and  this  outline  was  put 
upon  the  board,  elicited  by  questions  much  as  we  do. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  THE  OAK. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION.  Annual  Kings. 

Great  Britain.  Medullary  Rays. 

Europe.  Hardwood  and  Sapwood. 
America. 

^^     ,^  ,  FELLING  AND  SEASONING. 

N.  Africa. 

Asia.  USES. 

Shipbuilding. 

PROPERTIES.  p^,j,  ^^^  p^„^^3 

H®**^-  Housebuilding. 

Very  Strong.  Doors. 

Durable.  Floors. 

Tolerably  free  from  knots.  Staircasing. 

Has  a  good  appearance  when  worked  Furniture. 

"P*  Carved  work  of  Churches. 

Spokes  of  Wheels. 

At  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Pearson  kindly  gave  me  the  followL:»^, 
which  seemed  so  ably  to  present  the  reasons  and  methods  of  M 
work,  that  I  submit  it  without  change  :  — 
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NOTES  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

WOOD-WORKING. 

• 

GiNKRAL  Principle.  —  The  idea  which  I  endeavor  to  carry  out  in  the  classes 
hich  I  conduct,  is  not  merely  to  g^iye  the  boys  a  knowledge  of  carpentry  as 
icfa,  but  rather  to  make  the  exercises  in  wood-working  a  means 

(1.)    Of  teaching  the  boys  to  ase  their  hands ; 
(3.)    To  inculcate  precision  of  working ;  and 

(3.)    To  demonstrate,  by  actual  experience  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  the 
dignity  and  pleasure  attaching  to  manual  labor. 

Drawing.  —  Scale  drawings  of  all  wood-working  exercises  should  be  made. 
I  most  eases  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  drawing  completed  b^ore  the  exercise 
wood  is  worked. 

Object  Lessons.  —  Object  Lessons  should  be  given  on  the  structure  and  uses 
!  the  tools,  with  a  view  not  merely  of  informing  the  boys  In  regard  to  the  par- 
solar  tools  they  use,  b&t,  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  the  boys 
loald  from  these  lessons  gain  the  habit  of  observation,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
regard  to  any  tool  (or  machine)  which  they  may  ever  have  opportunity  of 
ling  or  inspecting. 

DETAILS  OF  GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  WOOD-WORKING. 

The  syllabus  of  work  adopted  by  the  ^^  Joint  Committee  of  the  School  Board 
ir  London  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  '*  on  Manual  Training, 
abraces  the  following  exercises  for  a  first  yearns  course,  viz :  —  Planing, 
easuriog  and  Lining  on  Wood,  Sawing  to  Line,  Hand  Chiselling  and  Cham- 
ring,  Mortise  Chiselling. 

With  a  view  to  teaching  the  above,  I  have  mapped  out  my  yearns  work  in 
ictlons  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

A. 

Planing.  « 

(a.)  Preliminary  Planing.  —  I  give  the  boys  plenty  of  practice  In  learning  to 
lerely  ^*pnsh  the  plane''  —  that  they  may  gain  the  correct  attitude  for 
laolng. 

The  exercise  Is  to  ^^  plane  a  rough  piece  of  wood  away  to  nothing." 
(b.)  To  *'  true  up  "  the  ^^  first  face  "  of  apiece  of  wood^  testing  It  by  the  follow- 
ig  three  tests :  — 

(1.)    The  eye. 

(2.)    The  try-square. 

(3.)    The  straight-edge. 

A  great  deal  of  practice  at  this  is  necessary,  because,  upon  the  successful 
^^mplishment  of  It  depends  M  future  success  in  planing;  and,  to  obtain 
IBciency,  I  frequently,  after  a  boy  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  face  true 
'^rding  to  the  above  three  tests,  plane  it  untrue  myself^  and  make  him  get  it 
"^  again ;  repeating  the  process  often  with  the  same  boy. 

(c.)  To  "  true  up  "  apiece  of  wood  on  all  four  sides,  —  If  Exercise  (b)  above 
^  been  thoroughly  mastered,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  a  boy  to 
true  op  '^  (and  gauge)  a  piece  of  wood  to  stated  dimensions. 
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B. 

The  use  of  the  Cross-cut  or  Tenon  Saw. 

Exercise,  —  "  True  up  "  a  piece  of  wood  to  stated  dimensions  (or,  the  piece 
of  wood  trued  up  in  the  preceding  exercise  can  he  used).  Gaufi^eit  on  opposite 
sides,  at,  say,  a  distance  of  three-eighth  inch  from  a  side  adjacent  to  hoth. 

At  stated  distances  apart,  say  one  inch,  cut  lines  with  knife,  guided  hy  try^ 
square,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  gauge-lines,  continuing  these  cutsoiar 
either  side  down  to  the  gauge-lines. 

Saw  down  these  lines  with  cross-cut  saw. 

C. 

Planing  and  sawing  to  lines  with  cross-cut  saw  having  been  learned,  the 
working  of  some  exercises  involving  previous  operations,  and  in  addition^  con- 
stituting  complete  objects  when  finished^  has  a  good,  energizing  effect  upon  the 
boys. 

For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  right-lined  geometrical  figures,  having  stated 
dimensions  (e.  g.,  a  hexagon  —  sides  three  inches,  and  thickness  three-eighths, 
or  an  octagon  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  eighr-inch  radius),  suit  admirably. 

The  plane,  try-square,  gauge,  knife  and  cross-cut  saw  being  brought  into  use. 
After  sawing,  the  rough  edges  of  the  figures  can  be  made  perfectly  straight 
and  sharp  by  *'  shooting."  This  •'  shooting  "  can  be  done  quite  easily  by  the 
boys,  if  the  wood  is  thin, 

D. 

Xow,  **  butt  joint  "  objects  (e.g.  simple  brackets,  nail-box,  soap-box,)  can 
be  made ;  nailing  and  screwing^  only,  needing  to  be  learned  in  addition  to  previ- 
ous operations. 

Note.  —  At  this  stage,  the  introduction  of  curves  will  often  be  found  to  have 
a  stimulating  effect.  Many  a  boy  who  has  been  inclined  to  do  the  mere  planing 
and  sawing  somewhat  perfunctorily,  will  instantly  g&in  interest  and  earnestness 
when  he  is  set  to  make,  say,  a  butt-joint  bracket  wherein  he  is  required  to  use 
the  **  stock-and-bit,"  or  the  bow-saw  for  the  production  of  curves.  Also, 
practice  in  planing  can  be  still  further  continued  with  interest  and  profit  by  the 
introduction  of  "plain  chamfering.'' 

E. 
The  use  of  the  Chisel. 

Demonstrations  should  be  given  show^ing  the  various  methods  of  using  the 
chisel.    Then  follow  such  exercises  as,  — 

Half-lap  joints;  Mortise-and-tenon  joints;  Dovetailing;  and  Stop  Chamfer- 
ing. 

F.. 

Miscellaneous  Exercises. 

When  the  above  series  of  exercises  has  been  mastered,  the  boys  should 
set  to  work  more  complicated  exercises,  i.  e.,  the  making  of  simple  objects  ir 
which  any  of  the  foregoing  practices  would  be  involved.    Any  incidental  opei 
tions  (as  **  housing,''  etc.),  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  piece  of  work, 
be  taught  to  the  boys  individually  as  occasion  requires. 
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OUTWARD. 


BY    JULIA     H.     MAY. 


OUTWARD  !     Swing  outward,  I  pray  3'oa,  to-night ! 
Curtain  that  hides  my  Beloved  from  my  sight ; 
Just  for  a  moment  your  drapery  part, 
Lift  up  one  fold  to  my  desolate  heart, 
One,  only  one,  till  I  clearly  can  see 
What  she  is  doing  when  absent  from  me ; 
Till  I  can  look  on  her  beautiful  smile, 
Outward,  swing  outward,  and  upward  awhile. 

Outward  !     Swing  outward,  until  I  can  trace 
All  the  new  thoughts  that  illumine  her  face ; 
Till  I  can  read  in  the  glance  of  her  ej-e 
What  she  has  learned  about  Heaven.     I  would  try 
Try,  oh  so  gladly,  in  darkness  to  wait. 
After  just  one  little  glimpse  of  her  state. 
Through  the  deep  gloom,  not  a  raj*  do  I  see ; 
Outward,  swing  outward,  and  upward  for  me. 

She  was  the  light  of  my  life.     I  am  blind 
Since  she  is  hidden.     Oh  !  could  I  but  find 
One  tinv  rift  in  the  curtain.     Could  we 
Look  at  each  other  awhile  it  would  be 
All  I  should  ask  for.     Fall  to  one  side 
Folds  that  have  hid  mj'  Beloved  since  she  died  ; 
ll<et  her  dear  hand  push  the  hangings  away. 
Outward  or  upward,  one  moment  1  pray. 

She  was  the  song  of  my  life.     Could  I  hear 
Only  one  note,  all  the  tune  would  be  clear ; 
Only  one  note  of  the  song  of  the  skies 
Oat  of  her  lips  for  my  soul  would  suffice. 
Ix>ng  have  I  listened  and  heard  not  a  sound 
fireak  through  the  stillness  each  day  more  profound. 
Xf  I  may  hear  not,  oh  !  then  let  me  see, 
See  her  in  silence,  smile  outward  to  me. 
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She  was  a  part  of  me.     We  were  as  one. 

Hers  was  the  better  part.     All  we  have  done 

Helpfhl  or  beautiful,  every  good  plan 

Out  of  her  heart  into  my  heart  it  ran. 

Unto  her  ear  all  my  verses  I  brought ; 

Worked  with  her  fingers  and  thought  with  her  thought ; 

I  am  a  cipher  when  out  of  her  sight, 

Outward,  swing  outward,  dark  curtain  to  night. 

She  was  a  Teacher  on  earth.     Did  she  rise 
Called  to  a  place  in  the  School  of  the  Skies  ? 
Yes !     I  believe  it  would  add  to  her  joys, 
Even  in  Heaven,  to  be  teaching  her  boys. 
Blessed,  how  bless^,  her  wonls  and  how  clear 
If  she  can  say  to  them,  '*  Heaven  is  here." 
Bless^d^  how  blessed,  the  lessons  that  pass 
If  the  Great  Teacher  stands  close  to  her  class. 
Smile  like  an  angel's !  is  it  more  bright  ? 
Outward  !     Swing  outward  !  and  show  me  tonight. 


ft 


ROBERT  BRO  WNING. 

BY   ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

"  A  peace  out  of  pain. 
Then  a  light,  tben  tby  breast, 
O  tbou  soul  of  my  soul !    I  shall  clasp  thee  a^in. 
And  with  God  be  the  rest!  "    —  Prospitt. 

FulfilUd  D*c.  12,  2889. 

Oh,  the  blessed  fruition 

Of  peace  out  of  pain  ! 
Of  a  light  without  darkness, 

A  clasping  again ! 
Of  a  full  soul  reunion 

In  Love's  endless  reign ! 

Sing,  O  earth,  with  new  joy 
At  this  victory  won  ! 
For  the  faith  that  endured 
Till  the  setting  of  sun  ! 
For  the  hope  that  shone  clear, 
Through  the  mighty  work  done ! 
For  the  love  that  sought  God 
To  guide  love,  here  begun ! 
Sing,  O  earth,  with  new  joy. 
For  such  victory  won  I 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  of  Massachusetts  on  Thanksgiving  week,  was  quite  over- 
shadow^ed  by  the  remarkable  gathering  of  the  Conference  of  Physical 
Training,  held  on  the  same  day  in  Boston.  While,  probably,  an 
awakening  interest  in  this  special  topic  had  something  to  do  with  the 
g^at  success  of  the  latter  meeting,  an  important  feature  of  its  attrac- 
tion was  the  expectation  that  there  would  be  found  a  notable  represen- 
tation of  every  variety  of  educational  institution  in  the  country.  For 
some  reason  that  nobody  seems  to  understand,  the  regulation  educa- 
tional convention  is  apt  to  consist  of  such  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
as  are  interested  in  sitting  out  a  two-days'  reading  of  papers,  generally 
by  well-known  experts,  with  next  to  no  op[K)rtunity  for  discussion. 
The  college  men,  the  scientific  fraternity,  the  art  and  physical  experts, 
rarely  appear,  save  as  invited  guests ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  in- 
clines, when  held  in  an  attractive  locality,  to  expand  into  a  huge  excur- 
sion, or,  at  best,  an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting ;  or,  in  a  winter  city,  to 
1  sparse  attendance  of  somewhat  weary  lookers  on.  Will  not  our  Na- 
ional  Convention  take  the  hint  and  make  one  more  thorough  effort  to 
>ring  together  a  true  National  Educational  Convention,  representing 
he  full  circle  of  American  instruction,  to  grapple  with  two  or  three 
ive  topics,  with  ample  opportunity  for  comparison  of  views  and  leisure 
or  genuine  intercourse  of  the  jaded  thousands  that  drift  through  the 
obbies  of  its  great  auditorium?  We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
indertaking,  but,  surely,  the  energetic  executive  faculty  that  has  wrought 
uch  wonders,  hitherto,  in  handling  these  great  assemblies,  may  well 
)e  trusted  for  any  new  draft  of  vigor  and  tact  essential  to  such  a  desir- 
ible  achievement. 

ONE  of  the  best  *' Boston  Notions"  is  the  late  movement  to  raise 
the  American  flag  over  every  schoolhouse  as  an  object  lesson 
n  patriotism.  A  symbol  awakens,  stimulates,  and  trains  that  complex 
wntiment,  love  of  country,  far  better  than  the  most  elaborate  instruc- 
:ion.  The  recent  demonstration  of  Southern  people  at  the  funeral  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  recalls  a  most  significant  spectacle,  witnessed  three 
years  since,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  occasion  was  the  first 
celebration  of  the  new  tree-planting,  in  commemoration  of  authors  and 
other  eminent  people,  in  the  state,  and  the  scene  was  the  handsome 
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new  schoolhouse,  at  the  foot  of  Capital  Hill,  where  Mr.  Davis  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  new  Southern  Confederacy.  From  the 
State  House  dome  floated  the  American  flag.  The  same  glorious  em- 
blem of  liberty  and  union  streamed  from  the  schoolhouse  roof,  and 
fluttered  in  every  window,  unchallenged  by  any  reminder  that  any  other 
standard  was  ever  lifted  up  in  defiance.  One  school  of  little  girls  were 
dressed  in  a  simple  uniform  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Patriotic  songs 
were  sung.  The  address  of  the  day  was  made  by  Dr.  Mayo  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  trees  were  planted  in  honor  of  Northern  and  Southeni 
celebrities,  and  young  America,  both  white  and  colored,  that  day  ex- 
ulted in  the  love  of  country.  The  American  flag,  raised  above  every 
American  schoolhouse  every  school  day,  by  a  group  of  schoolboys  or 
girls,  would  be  the  best  "course  of  instruction  "  for  young' America  in 
that  love  of  country  and  consecration  to  freedom  enshrined  in  law, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  Republic. 

THE  President  of  the  United  States,  following  the  example  of  every 
predecessor  save  one,  since  i860,  has  called  attention,  in  forcible 
and  guarded  language,  to  the  subject  of  National  Aid  to  Education.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  the  new  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  imitate  the  gross  partisanship  of  his  predecessor  in  packing 
a  committee  against  even  the  consideration  of  a  question  so  grave. 
The  question  really  is  :  Can  the  American  people  afford  to  leave  at  least 
a  dozen  states  of  the  Union  in  their  present  perilous  condition  of  popular 
illiteracy,  without  some  effort  to  encourage,  strengthen,  and  assist  that 
educational  public  which,  since  the  war,  has  wrought  so  bravely  apd 
with  such  great  success  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  universal  education,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  South.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  corresponding  educational  public  outside  these  states  under- 
stands that  here  is  one  of  those  strategic  points,  around  which  the  final 
battle  for  the  American  common  school  will  be  fought.  At  present, 
the  Southern  common  school  is  in  just  that  condition  most  ardently 
desired  by  every  party  that  aims  at  its  destruction  or  subjection  to  a 
secondary  rank  in  the  forces  of  society.  Outside  the  towns  and  favored 
districts  it  is  so  brief,  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory  that  the  better  classes 
are  tempted  to  withdraw  their  influence  and  support,  while  its  large 
class  of  secret  enemies  can  assail  it  without  committing  themselves 
against  public  education.  National  aid,  for  ten  years,  means  the  root- 
ing  of  the  syztem  in  these  sixteen  states^  so  firmly^  that  all  hope  of 
its  overthrovj  becomes  visionary.  So  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  every 
open  and  secret  foe  of  the  common  school,  at  Washington,  laboring  by 
every  method  for  the  defeat,  not  only  of  the  Blair  bill,  but  of  any  effec- 
tive plan  of  national  aid.     The  ecclesiastic  who  believes  only  in  edu— 
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cation  by  his  own  church  and  clerical  caste  ;  the  theorist  who  denies 
the  right  of  the  state  to  educate  ;  the  social  exclusive  who  fears  the  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  ;  the  scholar  who  takes  no  stock  in  popular  culture  ; 
the  Bourbon  politician  who  hugs  the  corpse  of  state  rights,  buried 
with  its  great  expounder  ;  the  college  and  academical  professor,  jealous 
of  the  public  schools ;  these,  and  various  other  hostile  elements,  will 
come  together  and  contest  every  inch  of  ground,  at  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  present  congress.  Already  the  Catholic  hierarchy  demands 
that  the  senate  shall  refuse  to  confirm  General  Morgan  and  Doctor 
Dorchester,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  their  friendship  to  the  common 
school  and  because  they  deem  it  unwise  to  extend  the  subsidy  system 
now  in  vogue.  It  is  well  enough  to  be  warned  in  time,  and  meet  the 
enemy  at  the  Capitol,  where  a  battle  lost  means  a  prolonged  conflict, 
perhaps  a  doubtful  issue,  for  a  third  of  our  American  states. 

IN  no  way  was  the  educational  statesmanship  of  Horace  Mann  more 
apparent  than  in  his  idea  of  establishing  a  citadel  of  popular  in- 
struction in  the  Normal  School,  and  an  efficient  system  of  state  overlook 
and  supervision.  When  he  planted  the  three  Normals  and  removed 
the  election  of  state  superintendent  from  the  scramble  of  popular  poli- 
tics, he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  central  fortress  to  which  Massachu- 
setts owes  largely  the  steady  development  of  her  educational  life. 
To-day,  any  threatened  assault  on  the  public  school,  at  the  State  House, 
brings  up  a  host  of  trained  defenders  and  friends,  whose  experience 
and  reputation  are  too  much  either  for  the  educational  reactionist  or 
the  educational  crank.  The  same  tendency  is  constantly  improving 
school  superintendents  in  the  cities,  and  introducing  a  good  working 
system  of  superviaion  in  the  townships.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
the  neglect  of  this  wise  policy  is  the  State  of  Ohio; — with  no  State 
Normal  School  or  county  supervision  ;  where  every  school  official  is 
like  a  man  on  the  open  prairie,  exposed  to  every  high  wind  of  popular 
disfavor ;  and  no  man,  at  Columbus,  powerful  enough  to  stir  a  legisla- 
ture to  decisive  action.  W^ithin  the  past  few  years  almost  every  city 
superintendent  of  national  reputation  in  the  state  has  been  deposed ; 
while  the  cit}*  training  schools  are  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  second-rate 
local  teachers  who  are  always  moved  by  jealousy  against  the  normal  in 
any  shape.  If  the  present  eminent  state  superintendent,  so  providen- 
tially spared,  can  signalize  his  administration  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  this  central  fortress  in  one  effective  State  Normal  School,  the  coun- 
try, no  less  than  the  great  commonwealth  he  represents,  will  be  grate- 
ftil  for  his  administration. 
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EDUCATIONAL    STATISTICS  FOR    THE  NEXT 

CENSUS, 

[The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Superin- 
tendent of  Census,  has  been  received,  and  is  inserted  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned.  —  Editor.] 

This  office  desires  to  secure  the  best  results  possible  regarding  the 
schools  of  the  country  with  a  few  salient  inquiries. 

James  H.  Blodgett,  A.  M.,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  a  gentleman 
of  long  experience  in  educational  work  and  in  public  affairs,  has  been 
appointed  a  special  agent  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  education  for 
the  United  States. 

Public  schools  are  so  related  to  systems  of  public  record  that  their 
statistics  are  obtainable  through  established  methods. 

Incorporated  private  schools  have  a  place  in  public  records. 

Parochial  schools  generally  render  stated  reports  to  some  controlling 
body. 

Unincorporated  private  schools  form  a  considerable  element  of  useful- 
ness hitherto  unmeasured.  It  is  desirable  to  gather  reports  of  the 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  such  schools,  without  troubling  them 
for  the  financial  statements  that  schools  supported  by  public  funds  owe 
to  the  tax-payers. 

The  enumerators  of  population  will  report  each  person  who  has 
attended  school  within  the  year,  and  whether  at  a  public  or  at  a  private 
school ;  and,  for  all  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  oVer,  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  This  will  be  more  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 
Other  educational  statistics  must  be  reached  by  different  methods,  in 
which  every  one  interested  may  render  some  aid. 

Any  lists  of  private  schools,  no  matter  how  brief,  or  names  of  single 
schools,  no  matter  how  humble,  open  in  any  part  of  the  present  school 
year,  with  the  address  of  the  principal  teacher  of  each,  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  this  office. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  teachers  to  be  planning  to  attend  some  sum- 
mer school  during  the  next  long  vacation.     Every  ambitious  teache^ 
should  make  decided  professional  improvement  each  year. 
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PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

[The  following  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Andover  Review.  It  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  and 
of  value  to  thoughtful  students  of  the  subject.  —  Editor.] 

COMPLETE  statistical  reports  of  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
parochial  schools  in  Massachusetts  appear  in  the  Boston  ^^  Daily 
Advertiser"  of  November  12.  The  reports  come  from  school  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  members  of  school  boards,  and  others,  and  are 
believed  to  include  all  the  parochial  schools  in  the  state,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  few  opened  recently.  No  section  of  the  country 
affords  a  better  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  parochial  system  than 
Massachusetts,  which  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Catholic  population 
than  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  which  has  that  population  distributed 
in  many  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  all  over  its  territory. 

In  those  places  where  Catholic  schools  have  been  established  the 
actual  numbers  are  as  follows :  Number  of  scholars  in  the  public 
schools,  178,097 ;  number  of  scholars  in  parochial  schools,  39,301  ; 
whole  number,  217,398.  That  is,  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
reported  as  in  actual  attendance  are  sent  to  parochial  schools.  Boston 
sends  55,599  to  the  public  and  8,000  to  the  parochial  schools,  or  12.5 
per  cent. ;  Worcester,  12,000  to  public,  1,935  *^  parochial  schools,  or 
13.9  per  cent. ;  Cambridge,  10,462  and  1,400,  or  11.8  per  cent.  ;  Fall 
River,  8,605  and  3,000,  or  25.8  per  cent. ;  Lowell,  7,700  and  2,500^ 
or  24.5  per  cent. ;  Lynn,  7,723  and  600,  or  7.2  per  cent. ;  Springfield^ 
6,639  and  800,  or  10.8  per  cent.  ;  Somerville,  5,488  and  640,  or  9.8  per 
cent. ;  Lawrence,  5,300  and  1,670,  or  24  percent. ;  Chelsea,  5,000 and 
550,  or  9.9  percent. ;  New  Bedford,  4,643  and  1,818,  or  28.2  percent. ; 
Gloucester,  4,000  and  250,  or  5.9  per  cent.  ;  Holyoke,  3,387  and  3,220, 
or  48.8  per  cent. ;  Haverhill,  3,200  and  900,  or  21.9  per  cent. ;  Salem, 
3,600  and  1,268,  or  26  per  cent.  ;  Newburyport,  1,600  and  800,  or  33 
percent.;  Chicopee,  2,200  and  1,000,  or  31.3  per  cent.  In  South- 
bridge  only  is  the  parochial  in  excess  of  the  public  school  attendance, 
the  numbers  being  830  and  725  respectively.  The  town  has  a  large 
French  population,  and  650  of  the  830  parochial  scholars  are  in  the 
French  parochial  school.  There  are  thirty-seven  towns  and  cities. 
in  which  parochial  schools  exist,  and  in  six  of  these  places  the  whole 
number  of  parochial  scholars  is  only  1,313.  Computing  the  entire 
school  population  between  the  ages  of  ^v^  and  fifteen  at  350,000  and 
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the  number  in  attendance  at  320,000,  there  would  remain  in  other  towns 
and  cities  about  100,000  school  children  attending  the  public  schools. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  in  parochial  schools  in  the  entire  state  is, 
then,  about  12.3  per  cent.   (39.301   to  320,000).     It  is  really  less  than 
that,  for  the  number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  not  included. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  extension  of  parochial  schools  has  been  con- 
siderable only  at  a  few  centres,  and  has  not  reached  nine-tenths  of  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  at  all,  and  that  in  those  centre*  there  is  accom- 
modation for  only  a  fraction  of  the  children  even  of  Catholic  parents. 
In  Boston,  the  children  of  Catholic   parents  number  about  30,000,  of 
whom  only  8,000   can   be   accommodated    in   the   parochial  schools. 
Even  in  Holyoke,  where  there  are  only   1,638  Protestant  children  out 
of  a  total  school  population  of  6,402,  there   is  room   in  the  parochial 
schools  for  only  about  3,000,  so  that  one-half  the  p4|>ils  in  the  public 
schools  are  Catholics. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  Catholics  build  a  schoolhouse,  the  im- 
mediate effect  is  to  relieve  over-crowded  public  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  relief  is  usually  temporary  only,  as  increase  of  population 
soon  fills  up  every  room.  In  a  few  instances,  the  number  of  teachers 
and  the  appropriation  of  money  have  been  reduced.  Fifty  teachers 
in  all  have  been  displaced,  twelve  of  tbem  in  Fall  River  and  nine  in 
Southbridge.  In  six  places  only  has  the  appropriation  been  reduced, 
Newburyport,  Maiden,  Woburn,  Waltham,  Canton,  and  Southbridge. 

The  rate  of  increase  is  not  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  "  Adver- 
tiser." In  Boston,  several  school  houses  have  been  built  since  the 
Baltimore  decree  of  1886,  which  urged  more  activity  in  religious  edu- 
cation. In  Worcester,  since  1874,  when  a  large  schoolhouse  was 
built,  the  only  increase  is  a  French  school  opened  in  1880,  two  small 
houses  a  little  later,  and  in  iSS^  a  school  for  boys,  with  200  pupils. 
In  Woburn,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1884,  but  nothing  has  been 
•done  since.  In  New  Bedford,  no  buildings  have  been  erected  since  the 
first  was  built  in  1884.  In  Fall  River,  some  of  the  six  schoolhouses 
have  been  opened  recently.  The  same  is  true  of  Holyoke.  The  rather 
rapid  increase  of  Canadian-French  population  has  led  to  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  On  the  whole, 
there  has  been  no  recent  increase  of  parochial  schools  at  all  correspond? 
ing  to  the  increase  of  public  schools  and  of  population. 

The  zeal  of  the  Catholic  clergy  for  church  schools  is  general  if  not 
universal,  but  the  laity  are  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  priests 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  independent  schools 
for  their  children.  And  there  is  little  probability  of  more  activity,  if 
a  few  simple  and  sensible  conditions  are  complied  with  by  Protestai\t8. 
One  condition  is,  to  keep  up  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
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• 
lools.     Thus  far  there  has  been  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 

blic  over  the   parochial    schools.     This   is   so    well  understood  by 

itholic  parents  that  of  their  own   accord  they  seldom  remove  their 

ildren  from  the  public  schools;  and  very  often,  after  removal  at  the 

)uest  of  the  priest,  children  are  sent  back  again  to  the  schools  from 

lich  they  had  been  withdrawn.     Let  there  be  intelligent  direction  of 

tmentary  education  in  respect  to  textbooks,  teachers,  hours  of  study, 

lool  hours,  manual  training,  the  usefulness  of  studies,  and  the  sub- 

iination  of  method  to  result,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  large 

ijority  of  Catholic  children  will  remain  in  the  public  schools. 

rhere  should  be  no  discrimination  against  Catholic  teachers  who  are 

well  trained  and  as  competent  as  Protestant  teachers.     They  have 

advantage  in  teaching  children  of  their  own  faith,  and  their  partici- 

tion   in  the   work   of  instruction    removes   one   objection   from  the 

>uth8  of  the  priests.     An  important  part  of  the  testimony  which  has 

sn  collected  bears  on  this  very  matter.     In  Blackstone,  where  there 

no  parochial  school,  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  teachers  are  Catholics. 

'  Winchester,  which  is  without  a  parochial  school,  the  superintend- 

t,  Mr.  Hunt,  says:  "  We  have  four  Catholic  teachers  in  one  school, 

d  the  pupils  are  all  Catholics.     The  teachers  are  graduates  of  the 

lem  Normal  School,  and  are  among  our  very  best  qualified,  and  their 

>rk  is  not  easily  equalled  anywhere  by  any  teachers  of  the  same  grade. 

ley  all  do  not  believe  in  parochial  schools.     Give  Catholic  teachers 

equal  chance  with  Protestant  teachers ;  give  them  full  credit  for 

cellent  work.     I  can  show  some  of  their  work  I  have  never  seen 

ualled  in  Boston." 

Above  all,  every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  avoid  public  discussion  and 

itation  as  against  Catholics.     In  view  of  the  facts,  it  must  be  seen 

at  nearly  all  of  the  alarm  which  exists  in  many  minds  is  groundless. 

othing  is  more  likely  to  further  the  plans  of  the  Catholic  clergy  than 

3lent  opposition  and  the  appearance  of  religious  persecution.     Noth- 

g  else  can  consolidate  American  Catholics  against  public  schools,  or 

lite  them  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  all  their  children.     There 

e  causes  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  counteract  the  efiforts  of 

iests  in  behalf  of  church  schools.     The  excellence  of  public  schools, 

e  advantage  of  association  with  Protestants,  the  political  equality  of 

is  country,  and  unwillingness  to  be  taxed  again  for  what  is  already 

'ovided  are  among  the  causes  which  work  effectively  against  the  estab- 

ihment  of  a  separate  system  of  education.     We  repeat  what  we  said 

year  ago  on  this  subject:  "The  church  does  not  control  the  people 

I  all  things,  and  is  not  the  only  interest  of  their   lives.     They  live  in 

kodem  times,  in   intelligent  and  enterprising  communities,  and  in  a 

^public.     If  these  influences  are  allowed  to  produce  their  legitimate 
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effects,  public  schools  will  continue  to  do  an  important  work  for  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents.     Nothing  can  play  more  effectually  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  than  courses  which  have  a  tendency 
to  solidify  the  Catholic  population.      Attempts   to   array  Protestants 
against  Catholics,  to  attribute  dark  designs  and  underground  methods 
to  the  clergy,  to  accuse  the  whole  church  of  hostility  to  American  insti- 
tutions and  ideas,   are  more  likely  to  solidify  Catholics   in  defence  of 
their  church  than  to  alienate  them  from  it."     With  this  agrees  the 
opinion  of  the  reports  made  to  the  '*  Advertiser."     "  The  Boston  school 
supervisors  and  teachers,   many  of   whom    were   interviewed   in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,   are  of  the  opinion  that  the  less  agitation 
there  is  on  this  subject  the  better.     They  say  that  hundreds  of  parents 
and  children  prefer  the  common  schools,  and  are  only  keeping  their 
children  in  the  church's  private  schools  from  religious  motives.     Their 
pockets  would  soon  get  the  better  of  their  religious  pride  if  the  latter 
were  not  kept  alive   by  what   they  regard   as  religious  persecution."      "^^  ^» 
S.  C.  Bancroft,  secretary  of  the  School  Board  of  Peabody,  says:  "The 
parochial  school  question  is  not  agitated  in  Peabody,  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  years  to  come,  as  there  are  no  signs  of  any  serious  difference 
of  opinions.     I  am  of  opinion  that  if  it  well;  left  to  Catholics  to  decide 
they  would    vote   down   parochial   schools.     Our   population    is  hal 
Catholic,  but  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  is  carefully  cultivated.     Nei- 
ther side  tries  to  get  ahead  of  the  other,  but  both  sides  try  to  be  just." 
F.  W.  Sweet,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Bridgewater  and  Walpole, 
where  there  are  no  Catholic  schools,  thinks  that  if  Protestants  stir  u] 
no  controversies  to  keep  up  prejudice,  the  Catholic  schools  will  not  b< 
in  existence  ten  years  hence.     He  says  :  '*  I  give  our  Catholic  brethren^r^  n 
credit  for  a  good  degree  of  common  sense,   and  as  they  become  mon 
enlightened  by  experience  and  comparison  of  results  with  the  publi< 
schools,  I  think  they  will  return  of  their  own  preference.     Instead  oi 
wasting  our  breath   criticising  their  action,  let  us  use  every  means  t< 
improve  the  public  school,  and  the  parochial  school  will  fall  of  its 
weight."     Superintendent  Marble,   of  Worcester,  says:  ''I  am  gladfc^-*" 
that  no  partisan  or  sectarian  use  will  be  made  of  the  information  youL-^^^** 
are  collecting.     It  cannot  fail  to  be  useful ;  for  it  will  show^  I  thinks 
that  the  whole  people  believe  in  and  will  support  the  public  schools,- 
and  that  there  is  less  cause  for  alarm  than  some  people  have  imag-'^^-^B' 
ined.'* 

None  of  those    reporting  intimate    that  in  their  opinion  parochii 
schools  are  desirable,   although  they  afford  temporary  relief  to  ovei^ 
crowded  schoolrooms  and  reduce  taxes,  but  seem  to  be  unanimous  i^ 
the   conviction   that  all    Catholic   children   should  attend  the  pvhla^f'^Uc 
schools. 
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NOTES  FROM  NE  W  ZEALAND. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  FLAVELL,   K.  C.   L. 

OUR    Colonial    Parliament   has  just    finished    its    sittings.      The 
Minister  of   Education    has    presented   his   annual  budget    to 
^hat  august   body,   and   its   main   features   are   these :     The   average 
attendance   for    i88S   has  been   90,108.     The   strict,    not  the   work- 
ing average,  is  now  the  basis  of  the  calculations,  the  country  paying 
JC3.    15.   o.    per  head  for  every  child  in  the   public  schools.      It   is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  calculated   on   this  basis   the   attendance  has 
increased  by  49471,  the  number  in  1887  having  been  85,637.     There 
lias  been   a   sensible   improvement  in    regularity   of  attendance.      In 
1887    every   pupil   on  an   average   attended   seventy-seven   times   out 
of  every  hundred  times  the  school  was  open;  in   1888   the  average 
"was  79.3.     The  improvement  has  been  general  throughout  the  colony. 
One  reason  for  this   pleasing   change   is  no   doubt  the  fact  that  the 
compulsory   glauses  are  more  enforced  than  they  used   to   be.     The 
act  distinctly  provides  that  every  child  in  the  colony  must  attend  at 
least  half  possible  attendances.     As  already  stated,  the  amount  voted 
depends  on  the  average  attendance,  so  that  boards  and  committees  have 
a  direct  monetary  motive  as  well  as  their  interest  in  education  to  incite 
them  to  make  the  attendance  as  good  as  possible.     As  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pupils  according  to  sex  and  age,  the  proportion  of  51.8  boys 
to  48.2  girls  still  holds  good.     It  persists  with  the  constancy  of  a  law. 
As  regards  age,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children  under 
ten,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  between  ten  and  thir- 
teen.    The  statistics  of  inspection  indicate  the  progress  as  compared 
with   last  year  to   be  47.15   instead  of  44.9  per  cent,    of  the   whole 
number  on  the  rolls   at  the  examinations ;    19.5  instead  of  20.5  per 
cent,    of   those  who    might    have     passed,    failed   to   do    so.      The 
percentage  of  passes  in  all  the  standards  are  somewhat  higher  than  in 
previous  years.     In   another   matter  there   has  been   progress.     The 
number  of  schools  has  grown  1,093  to  1,128.     The  number  of  teach- 
ers, however,  excluding  teachers  of  sewing,  has  declined  from  2,863 
to  2,839.     Coming  to  the  native  or  Maori  schools,  I  note  that  the  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  year  has  been  2,070.     In  connection  with  these 
ichools  there  has  arisen  the  question  as  to  whether  separate  schools  are 
necessary  and  desirable.     The  Inspector  decides  in  the  affirmative,  and 
for  the    following  reasons :     (a.)    The  native  children  need   special 
instruction  in  English ;  this  would  occupy  so  much  of  the  master's 
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time,  if  it  were  given,  that  European  children  attending  the  school 
would  inevitably  be  neglected  ;  if  it  were  not  given  the  Maoris  would 
make  very  poor  progress,  and  the  school  would  take  a  very  low  posi- 
tion among  the  Board  Schools.  (3.)  The  circumstances  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  European  children  already  have  too  great  a  tendency  to 
adopt  Maori  habits ;  if  Maori  children  attend  the  school,  the  children 
of  the  two  races  will  be  brought  into  still  closer  contact,  and  the  school, 
instead  of  correcting  the  tendency,  will  increase  it.  (c.)  Maori  chil- 
dren from  a  very  early  age  not  uncommonly  possess  an  amount  and  kind 
of  physiological  knowledge  that  Europeans  do  not  obtain  until  they 
reach  maturity,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  not  even  then.  (</.)  Among 
those  Europeans  who  are  more  accustomed  to  be  swayed  by  feeling 
than  by  reason,  there  are  invincible  race-prejudices  of  an  undefined 
character,  that  will  militate  against  the  success  of  the  school,  and  per- 
haps prevent  it.  The  native  schools  are  managed  direct  from  the 
departnjent,  but  the  Parliament  has  decided  to  place  them  under  the 
management  of  the  Education  Boards,  on  the  ground  that  they 
be  quite  as  efficiently  and  more  economically  administered  than  unde 
the  present  plan. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  total  required  for  primary  school  pur 
poses  —  ^^369,382  —  was  unanimously  granted  by  the  legislature,  wit 
the  slight  exception  of  a  reduction  of  one  pound  as  a  protest  against'  -^t 
the  unlawful  way  in  which  the  Minister  of  Education  paid  £400  foi^c  «r 
the  Wellington  School  of  Design.  None  of  the  expected  changers  ^ 
have  been  made,  not  even  the  placing  of  the  Inspector  under  the  Cen — 
tral  Department,  as  was  confidently  anticipated.  The  fact  has  beer 
that  early  in  the  session  the  Minister  for  Education  (the  Hon.  G.  Fisher 
resigned  his  position,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  his  colleagu 
in  the  cabinet.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Fisher  had  drafted  a  Tech- 
nical Education  bill  on  the  lines  of  the  one  introduced  into  the 


pf  Commons ;  but  this  also  has  been  dropped,  so  that  in  every  respect" -:^^^* 


as  regards  educational  machinery  and  administration  we  remain  as  w<=^^^® 
were. 

I  come  now  to  a  very  interesting  matter.  It  is  intended  to  celebrat< 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  New  Zea — 
land,  by  holding  in  the  city  of  Dunedin  an  exhibition  of  the  Arts*  ^^^y 
Industries,  Resources  and  Manners  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  anc^-^^" 
the  other  countries  and  colonies  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  princi- -^ --'" 
pal  objects  of  this  exhibition  are  to  practically  illustrate  the  develop'^c^^i^" 
ment  of  the  resources  of  New  Zealand  during  the  first  half  century  o^-^^o^ 
her  existence,  in  comparison  with  the  progress  made  by  other  colonies 
British  and  foreign  ;  to  stimulate  industry  and  promote  inter-colonii 
commerce  ;  to  strengthen  the  natural  ties  which  connect  all  the  coui 
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tries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  call  attention  to  their  position 
and  potentialities.  The  recent  improvement  in  the  commercial  condi- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  and  the  prospect  of  prosperity  immediately 
l^efbre  her,  ofiTers  special  opportunities  for  the  development  of  industry 
And  the  extension  of  inter-colonial  commerce ;  while  many  considera- 
Irions  point  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  importance  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  into  notice,  and  cultivating  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their 
f^eoples. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  have  recognized  this  exhibition  as 
tilie  official  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  colony,  and  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  governments  of  Australia,  and  the  other  colonies  and 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  to  be  ofllicially  represented  thereat. 
They  hive  further  undertaken  to  assist  the  exhibition  by  erecting  the 
snain  building,  which  will  contain  the  picture  galleries,  and  themselves 
^^hibiting  collections  illustrating  the  fauna,  flora,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  objects  of  historical  interest.  The 
^rovemment  will  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native  chiefs,  organize 
9k  representation  of  Maori  life  and  customs. 

The  commissioners  invite  exhibits  of  all  kinds  from  all  colonies, 
British  and  foreign,  wheresoever  situated,  as  well  as  from  islands  under 
Sritish  rule  in  the  South  Pacific.  They  are  also  desirous  of  obtaining 
'Vrorks  of  art,  educational,  scientific,  and  machinery  exhibits  from  other 
countries ;  but  ordinary  industrial  exhibits  from  Europe  and  America 
c:an  only  be  admitted  under  special  conditions.  Inducements  will  be 
offered  for  the  exhibition  of  processes  of  manufacture. 

With  the  consent  and  support  of  the  other  chief  cities  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Dunedin,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
Tailway  system  of  the  southern  and  most  populous  islands  of  the  colony. 
^  suitable  site  has  been  obtained  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  close  to 
xailway  stations.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  in  Novem- 
1>er  next,  and  close  about  the  middle  of  April,  1890.  Special  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  educational  matters,  as  the  following  outline  dealing 
^iwith  primary  instruction  will  show  :  — 

Division  A.  —  Maps  showing  where  Primary  Schools  are  located  in  the 
various  countries  that  exhibit. 

BnrisiON  B. — Plans,  Models  and  Pictorial  Representations  of  Schools  and 
-Accessories. 

Division  C.  —  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  including  Models  and  Pictures  of 
'Appliiinces,  Sets  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  Preparations,  Maps,  Diagrams,  etc., 
vied  in  Primary  Schools. 

Division  D.— Tlme-tabies,  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  (This  will  include 
Manuals,  also  Kindergarten,  GymnasticH,  Singing,  and  Cooking  Classes,  to  be 
^*U|fht  in  the  exhibition  on  appointed  days.) 
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Division  E.  —  Work  done  by  PupiU  Attending  Schools,  such  as  Indostrial 
Work,  Exercises,  Copy-books,  Drawing,  etc. 

Division  F.  —  School  Books  suitable  for  Primary  Schools;  Libraries ind 
Museams  for  Primary  Schools.  (The  books  used  in  one  or  more  schools  in  the 
various  countries  exhibiting  should  be  shown.) 

Division  G.  —  Sets  of  Standard  Examination  Questions  and  Specimen  Ex- 
amination Papers,  with  marked  and  valued  answers  appended,  from  theTtrious 
education  districts  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  from  countries  exhibiting. 

Division  H.  —  Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  Plans,  Time-tables,  Modes  of 
Study,  Teachers'  Certificate  Examination  Syllabus,  and  Sets  of  ExaniinatioD 
Questions,  Furniture,  and  the  various  divisions  under  this  class  referring  to 
Primary  Schools. 

Division  J.  — Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  their  supervision  and 
management. 

Division  K.  —  School  Games,  Gymnastics  and  Appliances. 
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Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  in  Board  Schools. —The 
repdrt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
England  and  Wales,  greatly  increases  our  stock  of  information  with 
respect  to  ways  and  means,  causes  and  effects  in  public  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Among  many  matters  dealt  with,  none  is  of  deeper  interest 
than  that  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  The  facts  elicited  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  commissioners,  and  their  conclusions  and  recommcnda* 
tions  in  view  of  the  same,  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  circular  form. 

The  commissioners  who  signed  the  majority  report  recognized  no 
real  distinction  between  moral  and  religious  training,  and  although  the 
fact  of  such  distinction  is  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  minority,  they 
fail  to  give  it  definite  expression.  This  distinction  is  really  very  ina- 
portant,  as  upon  it  depends  all  our  notions  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
secular  instruction.  Judging  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  English  school  men  will  think  up  to  the 
level  of  that  little  pamphlet^  in  which  Dr.  Harris  has  given  precise 
expression  to  this  distinction,  and  shown  its  bearing^  upon  the  teaching 
obligations  of  church  and  state. 

The  denominational  bias  of  the  commissioners  meets  us  at  every  step 
of  their  report ;  nevertheless  it  is  so  saturated  with  laudable  sentituent 
that  we  can  hardly  estimate  its  mischievous  tendencies  without  taking 
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nto  account  certain  facts  that  were  entirely  ignored  in  their  investig^- 
ions.  For  instance,  the  report  before  us  gives  no  hint  of  the  fact  that 
1  England  and  Wales  there  are  2,478  parishes  in  School  Board  dis- 
"icts,  as  against  9,684  parishes  outside  School  Board  districts  contain- 
ig  practically  only  "  Church  Schools."  In  these  parishes  the  non- 
onfbrmist  has  no  choice.  In  1886  there  were  11,079  head  teachers 
elonging  to  the  wealthy  Church  of  England,  who  received  no  more 
turn  $250  a  year.  As  one  speaker  expressed  it  in  a  great  meeting  at 
Hxeter  Hall,  "they  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
he  parish  priest."  Under  such  circumstances,  in  country  parishes 
v^here  there  is  no  public  sentiment  to  keep  sectarian  bigotry  in  abey- 
mce,  the  school  is  likely  to  become  a  nursery  of  intolerance. 

7he  total  number  of  School  Boards  that  had  been  organized  at  the 
late  of  the  commissioner's  report,  was  2,255,  representing  about  six- 
een  millions  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Of  these  Boards,  74  reported  no  schools.  The  status  of  the  remain- 
der with  respect  to  religious  exercises  was  as  follows :  Making  no 
provision  for  such  exercises,  91  ;  using  prayers  and  hymns  but  not 
Bible  reading,  101  ;  system  of  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment, 
394;  schemes  of  undenominational  religious  instruction,  1,506;  de- 
Dominational  instruction  under  special  agreement,  55  ;  denominational 
instruction  in  violation  of  the  law,  34. 

NORWAY. 

Nkw  Primary  School  Law.  —  The  National  Convention  of  Nor- 
ifray  passed  an  important  bill  in  June  last,  which  by  the  sanction  of  the 
King  has  become  a  new  law  on  primary  education.  It  is  a  triumph 
for  the  Liberal  party,  who  carried  the  bill  against  strong  opposition. 

By  this  law  every  child  is  compelled  to  go  to  school  from  its  seventh 
to  its  fourteenth  year,  and  may  demand  school  instruction  till  the  com- 
pletion of  its  fifteenth  year. 

Every  common  school  is  divided  into  two  divisions  in  the  country 
districts,  into  three  divisions  in  the  towns. 

In  a  country  district^  the  first  division  comprises  children  between 
seven  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  subjects  are :  Biblical  history 
and  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  Lutheran  Confession,  Norwegian, 
sphering,  writing,  and  singing. 

The  second  division  comprises  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  1^,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  same  subjects  as  above,  as  well  as 
in  geography,  history  (including  some  knowledge  of  our  constitution), 
natural  history  (including  the  outlines  of  dietetics  and  hygiene).  As  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  instruction  is  also  to  be  given  in  Sloyd,  gym* 
nasties,  drilling  and  drawing. 
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In  town  districts  the  first  division  has  children  from  seven  to  ten 
years  old,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  diviston 
of  country  schools,  plus  gymnastics  and  manual  work,  (sewing,  darn- 
ing, etc.,  for  girls,  and  Sloyd  for  the  boys,)  in  case  the  necessary 
expenses  are  voted  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

The  second  division  is  for  children  between  ten  and  twelve  years, 
the  third  for  children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years,  and  the  sub- 
jects are  the  same  as  in  the  second  division  of  the  country  schools. 
Sloyd,  gymnastics,  drilling  and  drawing  are  here,  however,  subjects 
independent  of  any  "circumstances"  whatever,  and  stereometry  with 
a  little  geometry  is  quite  a  new  subject  of  instruction  in  the  town 
schools.  In  the  two  first  divisions  the  school  hours  are  normally 
twenty-four  a  week,  four  hours  a  day  ;  in  the  third  division  the  school 
hours  vary  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  according  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Council.  The  Council  has  also  the  power  to 
diminish  the  school  hours  to  eighteen  in  first  division,  if  economical 
and  other  circumstances  make  it  desirable.  Every  child  has  daily 
school  teaching,  and  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  forty  in  every 
class.  Under  abnormal  circumstances  there  may  temporarily  be  fifty 
pupils  in  one  form. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  secure  in  the  schools  good  and  healthy 
classrooms.  Before  the  plan  of  a  new  school  building  is  approved 
by  the  local  school  board  and  the  Municipal  Council,  the  local  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Supreme  School  Board  have  to  give  their  opinions 
on  the  plan,  and  the  Board  of  Health  can,  if  necessary,  condemn  a 
schoolhouse  or  classroom  whose  sanitary  state  it  finds  unsatisfactory* 
A  physician  is  to  have  the  sanitary  superintendence  of  the  schools,  if  the 
salary  for  a  school  physician  be  voted  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

To  the  obligatory  day  schools  may  be  attached  the  so-called  continu- 
ation schools,  for  pupils  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  open  from  one 
to  six  months  a  year.  As  there  are  secondary  schools  in  all  the  towns^ 
these  schools  are  more  especially  intended  for  the  country  districts,  and 
one  school  of  this  kind  may  serve  for  several  districts.     If  there  are   - 

two  continuation  schools  or  more  in  one  district,  each  is  to  have  a  bieo 

nial  curriculum,  and  one  school  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  other. 

Compulsion   is  not  a  new  feature  of  the  Norwegian  school  system, 

having  been  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     The  new  law — " 
simply  makes  more  stringent  regulations  in  this  respect. 

Under  the  new  law  the  common  school  preserves  its  character  as  a^ 
congregational  school.     Biblical  history  and  dogmatic  instruction  ai 
subjects  from  which  only  Dissenter's  children  are  exempted,  and  evei 
teacher  in  a   common  school  must  belong  to  the  established  Lutherai 
Church. 
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The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  schools  which  hitherto  has 
belonged  to  the  rectors,  is  now  given  to  the  local  school  hoards.  The 
rector  is  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Under  the  new  law,  women  may  be  appointed  as  head  mistresses  of 
any  common  school,  but  it  is  left  to  the  municipal  councils  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  shall  be  iden- 
tical. 

Every  parent  is  allowed  to  give  his  children,  private  instruction  instead 
of  sending  them  to  the  common  schools,  but  the  School  board  has  then 
to  ascertain  whether  the  private  education  is  at  least  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  common  schools. 

The  law  makes  an  advance  in  this  respect,  that  secular  subjects  and 

Sloyd,  gymnastics  and  drill  are  made  more  prominent  than  heretofore. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  backward  step  is  taken  in  the  provision  which 

places  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  power  of  local  school  boards 

and  municipal  councils. 

.  SPEECH    OF    THE    ITALIAN    MINISTER    OF    THE    INTERIOR    AND    OF 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  following  extract  relat- 
ing to  education,  from  a  recent  speech  of  SignorCrispis : 

^^True  it  is  that  crime  is  often  conceived  from  ignoracce  and  generated  by 
"^v-ant.  We  have  endeavored,  therefore,  to  give  more  decorous  surroundings  to 
^lie  sohooi,  by  renewing  for  a  longer  term  the  suhsidies  to  the  communes  for 
Uie  purpose  of  setting  in  due  order  their  sohooi  buildings.  Wliile  higher  edu- 
OatioD  has  been  enriched  with  larger  scientific  apparatus  by  the  efficacious 
^«sii«tanee  of  my  colleague  of  the  education  office,  we  have  also  during  this 
I>eriod  (i.  e.,  1887-1889)  added  3,780  elementary  and  16  normal  schools;  5  tech- 
nical and  nautical  institutes,  and  61  technical  schools  have  been  taken  over  by 
government ;  14  licei  and  44  gimnasi  have  been  founded.  Finally,  by  giving 
wistance  to  the  pension  fund  and  to  the  colleges  of  Assissi  and  Anagni  (for 
^lie  education  of  the  children  of  schoolmasters,)  we  have  supplied  the  pupils 
"With  teachero,  who,  if  not  yet  rejoicing  In  present  affluence,  are  at  least  secure 
4>1  a  less  melancholy  future  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.*' 

PARIS. 

Increased  Provision  for  Public  Education. — The  municipal 
council  of  Paris  will  shortly  inaugurate  a  new  department  in  its  system 
of  public  education.     This  is  termed  "  Superior  Popular  Instruction." 
provision  is  intended  for  artisans,  employes,  intelligent  men  and 
;n  generally,  who  have  received  the  groundwork  of  an  education, 
****t   desire  further  instruction.     Its  purpose  is  to  impart  the  knowledge 
ch  is  essential  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  social  and  political 
itions,   or  which  extends  the  bounds  of  ideas  and  develops  judg- 
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ment.  In  its  complete  state  it  will  comprise  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology  and  sociology.  The  processes  of  instruction  will  be 
quite  different  from  those  employed  in  schools  for  the  young. 

Among  the  appointments  already  announced  are  those  of  Mons. 
Poucet  for  the  chair  of  biology,  and  Mons.  Menard  for  that  of  histoiy. 
The  former  is  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  Museum,  the  latter  an 
author  well  known  to  students  of  history. 

A.    T.    S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literatare  lnclnd«s  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  ftom  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importanoe  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Agnostic.  Why  am  1  an  Agnostic? 
Kobert  G.  Ingersoll.  North  American 
Beview^  December. 

Anonymity?  Tighe  Uopkins.  Hie 
New  Beview^  November. 

Anschauang,  Uet)er,  und  ihre  psy- 
chische  Verarbeltunjr.  B.  Kerry. 
Vierteljahrschrift  t.  IVissenscha/tliche 
Philosophies  Vlertes  Heft. 

Archaeological  Club  in  Italy.  James 
A.  Harrison.     Chautavquan^  Dec. 

Biologie.  —  Les  facteurs  de  V  evolu- 
tion. A.  Giard.  Revue  Scientijique^ 
November  23. 

Bodily  Efficiency,  On  the  Principle 
and  Methods  of  Assigning  Marks  for. 
Francis  Galton.     Nature,  Oct.  31. 

Followed  by  remarks  on  experi- 
ments made  at  Eton  College,  by  A.  A. 
Somervllle. 

Catholic  University,  The  New,  and 
the  Existing  Colleges.  John  T.  Mur- 
phy.    Catholic  World,  December. 

Century  Dictionary,  The.  Atlantic, 
December. 

Cliemisclie  Probleme  der  Gegen- 
wart.  Victor  Meyer.  Dentsrhp  Bund- 
schau,  Noveml)er. 

A  lecture  delivereii  at  tlie  meeting 
of  German  scientists  and  physicians 
at  Heidelberg,  Sept.  18,  188i).* 

Children,  Mental  and  Physical 
Training  of.  Jessie  Oriana  Waller. 
Popular  Sciencp  Monthliis  December. 

Keprinted  from  the  Sineteenth  Cent- 
ury, 

Chinese  Problem,  New  Phases  in 
the.  Willard  B.  Farwell.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  December. 


Collins,  Willcie.  Algernon  C.  Swin- 
burne.   Fortnightlff  Beview^  Not. 

Crime,  Le,  et  1*  epilepsie.  G.  IVirde. 
Bevwi  PhUosophique^  November. 

Criticism  as  a  Trade.  A  Reply. 
Alfreil  J.  Church.  Nii^teenik  Century^ 
November.  • 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  Teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  Talk.  J.  G.  Shaw. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  November. 

December  Out  of  Doors.  Bradford 
Torrey.    Atlantic,  December. 

Delphi:  The  Locality  and  iU  Le- 
gends. William  Cranston  Lawton. 
Atlantic,  Det*ember. 

Divorce,  The  Question  of.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  et  al.  North  American  Be- 
view,  December. 

Divorce  in  the  United  States.  Ed- 
ward J.  Phelps.      Forum,   December. 

Dogma,  The  Natural  History  of. 
C.  C.  Everett,    l^um,  December. 

Dramatists,  Our.  George  .  Moore. 
Fortnightly  Bevievo,  November. 

Duty,  The  Problem  of :  A  study 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Ethics.  Charles 
F.  Dole.    Andov'er  Beview,  Dec. 

Education  Question,  Present  Post — 
tion  of  the.   Westminister  Betdew^  Nov.^ 

Egyptian     Writings.     The.      Janc9 
Marsh  Parker.     Catholic  Worlds  Dec. 

Ekenames  and  Nicknames.    Arthur. 
G>ifi^e,    National  Beview^  November. 

Electricity,    The     PfMsibilities    o 
Park  Benjamin.     F»rum,  De<*einber. 

Emperttr,  The.    Alexander  Youaj 
Chautauquan,  December. 

Based  up<»n  Ebers^s  romance  of 
above  title. 
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Eton  Fifty  Years  Afi:o.  C.  T.  Buck- 
UiimI.    MacmUlaiCs^  November. 

Evolution  of  Man,  The  Natural.  A. 
Dewar.     WestminHer  Review^  Nov. 

Fnmoua  Sayings,  The  Evolution  of. 
MrilHam  Shepara.     Lippincott'Sy   De- 
cember. 

Farmers'  Defensive  Movement,  The. 
VTm.  A.  Peffer.    Forum^  December. 

F«>ik-Lore.  Portuguese.  Oswald 
Crawford.    Fortnightly  Review^  Nov. 

Games  at  Public  Schools.  E.  Gam- 
•)ler  Parry.    National  Reviete^  Nov. 

'  Genius,  The  Development  of,  by 
Proper  Education.  Joseph  Rodes  Bu- 
<;hanan.     The  Arena^  Dec. 

Goethe  und  Heinrich  Meyer.  Otto 
Sarnack.  Preussische  JahrbUcheVy 
l^ovt*mber. 

Governmental  Aid  to  Injustice. 
<5eoige  M.  Wallace.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  December. 

Grimm^s  (Wilhelm)  deutsche    Hel- 

densa^e.    Beinhold    Steig.    Deutsche 

Rundnehau^  November. 

y        History,  The  Study  of,  in  the  Pnb- 

^     He  Schools.    Solomon  Sclilndler.  The 

Arena^  December. 

Homer's  Ilias.  Hermiin  Grimm. 
Devt9che  Rundtch^u,  November. 

Hugo,  Vict4»r.  I^  poete  et  le  son- 
geur.  Renouvler.  Critque  Philoso- 
ihiqve^  October. 

Human  Nature,  Traits  of.  II.  J. 
M.  Buckley.     Chautanquan^  Dec. 

Hunt,  Holman,  and  the  Pre-Ra- 
pha«*litt*s.  Agnes  Maule  Machar. 
And*nrer  Review,  December. 

Hygiene  en  1889.  L'.  Jules  Roch- 
ard.     Revue  (let  Deux  Mondes^  Nov.  1. 

Hypnotisme,  La  verite  J>ur  1'.  I. 
A.  J^long.  Annales  d.  Philosophie 
Chretienne^  October. 

Ignoranre,  The  Humors  of.  W.  S. 
WMish.     Chautauquan,  Dect»mht*r. 

Immigration  and  Crime      Win.  M. 

F.  Round.    Forum^  December. 
Industrial  pp«ce.     Do  We  Want  In- 

dastrial  Peace?  Wni.  G.  Sumner. 
jRorwm,  December. 

In  the  author's  opinion  industrial 
war  is  an  incident  of  industrial  liber- 
ty. '^Industrial  wsr  is  a  sign  of 
vigor  In  society."'  It  is  impossible  to 
8top  it  and  unwise  to  tr}'. 

l^itin  and  Saxon  Amt^rica.     Albert 

G.  Browne.     Atlantic^  Decenibpr. 
Mansfield  College.     Prin.  Fjilrbairn. 

Contemporary  Review,  NovemhtT. 

Medicine.  Is  Medicine  u  Science? 
Oeorge  M.  Gould.     Fnrttm^  D^c. 

Meraoire,  Des  maladies  de  bi.  Kor- 
^kolT.     Revue  Philosophiqne,  Nov. 


Mental  Science :  Mental  Activity 
in  Relation  to  Pulse  and  Respiration. 
Distance  and  Sizn.  Sensibility  to 
Tone  Intervals.     Science^  Nov.  22. 

Mental  Science:  The  Energy  and 
Rapidity  of  Voluntary  Movements. 
Science^  December  6. 

Mesmeristen,  Moderne.  Max  Des- 
soir.     Sphinx^  November. 

Mirabeau  d'  apres  un  livre  recent. 
A.  Mezi^res.  Revue  de»  Deux  Mondes^ 
November  1. 

Modern  Correspondence,  A.  Fort- 
nightly  Review^  November. 

Money,  A  Problem  in.  Robert 
Griffen.    Nineteenth  Century ^  Nov. 

Considers  the  ratio  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  precious  metals  and  other 
commodities,  and  argues  against 
bimetallism. 

Mouvements  voluntaires  dans  l* 
anesthesie  hysteriqne,  Recherches  sur 
les.  A.  Binet.  Revue  Philosophique^ 
November. 

Music  HhH,  The  Modern.  Clement 
Scott.     Contemporary  Review^  Nov. 

Negro  Rule,  I'he  Spectre  of.  J.  R. 
Kendrirk.    Andover  Review ^  Dec. 

Opera,  Germnn,  and  Every-day 
Life.  Walter  Damrosch.  North 
American  Review^  December. 

Oratorio  and  DraniH.  H.  R.  Har- 
wei.«.     Harper  »,  December. 

Palaeolithic  Man  in  America,  The 
Descendants  of.  Charles  C.  Abbott. 
Popular  Strience.  Monthly ^  December. 

Paris  Pan(»rama  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  The.  Alfred  Stevens,  Hen- 
ri Gervex.     Century^  December. 

Parochial  ScliooN  in  Massachsetts. 
Andover  Review,  December. 

An  editorial.  Contains  statistics 
from  an  article  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  of  November  12. 

PessimUni,  The  Old,  and  the  New. 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster.  Andover  Re- 
view^ December. 

Philanthropy,  The  Best  Fields  for. 
Andrew  Carnegie.  North  American 
Rpview,  December. 

Physiologie.  —  Les  sensations  de 
mouvement  et  la  fonction  de  V  oreille 
interne.  Yves  Dclage.  Revue  Scien- 
tijique,  November  16. 

Pompeii,  The  Gardens  of.  Eliza- 
beth Lee  It  y.     MacmiUan's^  November. 

Protoplasm  and  its  History.  George 
L.  Goodnle.     Science^  November  22. 

An  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Ooo<lale  before  the  Biolojfieal  Section 
of  the  American  Association  at  To- 
ronto, Aug.  28,  188J). 

Psychologic.  —  La  vision  des  mon- 
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uments  ^lev^.  F.  Rozier.  Bevue 
Scient^fique^  November  23. 

A  reply  to  M.  R^my. 

PsyoQologie.  —  L*  Mucation  et  V 
assolement  dans  la  culture  intellect- 
uelle.  Guyau.  Bevue  Scienii/lque^ 
October   26. 

An  extract  from  the  author^  Edttea- 
tion  et  BirSditS.  He  definea  Pedafi^offy 
a9  **  the  art  of  adapting  new  ffeDerar 
tions  to  the  condltionfl  of  the  \m  moat 
intense  for  the  individual  and  the 
species/* 

Psychologic. — Une  th6orie  mathe- 
matique  de  V  expression :  Le  con- 
traste,  le  rythme  et  la  mesure,  d' 
apr^s  M.  Charles  Henry.  J.  H6rl- 
court.    Bevue  Sdentifique^  Nov.  9. 

^^  Pgycholoj<ie  de  V  attention,*'  de 
M.  Ribot,  Sur  la.  F.  Pillon.  Critique 
Philosophique^  October. 

The  first  part  of  an  extended  critique 
of  Kibot*8  monograph  of  the  above 
title.  Contains  valuable  historical 
matter  on  the  subject  of  attention. 

Race  Problem.  Can  the  Race  Prob- 
lem be  Solved?  Henry  A.  Scomp. 
Forum^  December. 

Professor  Scomp  finds  the  solution 
in  wholesale  emigration  of  the  negroes 
to  some  southern  land,  like  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  or  Africa. 

Racine  et  de  suffixe,  Sur  V  origine 
de  la  valeur  de  V  idee  de,  dans  les 
langues  Indo-Europeeunes.  Paul  Reg. 
naud.    Bevue  Philosophique^  Nov. 

Religious  Teaching  in  the  Schools. 
Bishop  B.  J.  McQuald.    Forum^  Dec. 

A  Catholic  argument  against  the 
public  school  system. 

Revelation,  The  Nature  and  Method 
of.  1.  Revelation  and  the  Bible. 
George  P.  Fisher.     Century^  Dec. 

Revolution,  Border  Warfare  of  the. 
John  Fiske.    Atlantic,  December. 

Richardson,  Morals  and  Manners  in. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Lang.  National  Bevieic, 
November. 

Roman  Csitholicism  in  America.  J. 
E.  C.  Bodley.  Nineteenth  Century, 
November. 

Royal  Society  of  Em^land,  The. 
Wm.  C.  Cahall.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  December. 

Russian  Characteristics.  III.  E. 
B.  I^anin.     Fortnightly  Beview,  Nov. 

Scanderbeg.  Agnes  iiepplier.  Cath- 
olic World,  December. 

Srholastik,  Zur  Beurtheilung  der. 
J.  Freudenthal.  Archivf.  Geschichte 
d.  Philo8ophie,  Bd.  Ill,  il.  I. 

Science  and  the  Kevolution.  W.  H. 
Mallock.     Fortnightly  Beoieuj,  Nov. 


SclentiAc  Theology  the  Orouiid  ml 
all  Liberal  Religion.  Fpancis  E.  Ab- 
bott.    Unitarian  Beview^  December. 

Sea  and  Land,  The  Struggle  of. 
Vinzenz  Hilber.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  December. 

Translated  from  Daa  Aueland, 

Social  Studies:  The  Color  Prob- 
lem.    Unitarian  Betfieuf,  December. 

Socialism,  ChrisUaiiity  and.  £.  H. 
Plumptre.  Contemporarif  Bewiew^ 
November. 

Sociological  Notes :  lodaauial  Ed- 
ucation. Profit  Sharing.  D.  GoUio 
Wells.    Andover  Beview^  December. 

Soflstica  greca.  Per  la  sloria  drihu 
Alessandro  Chiappelll.  ArchiT  f, 
Geschichte  d.  Philoeophie^  JUL  III. 
H.  L 

Speaker.  How  can  I  become  a  Dis- 
tinct Speaker?  Robert  McLean  Cum- 
nock.    Chautaiiquan^  December. 

Spiritualism,  Experiences  with.  M. 
J.  Savage.    Forum,  December. 

Star,  The  History  of  a.  J.  Norman 
Lockyer.    Nineteenth  Century^  Nov. 

State,  What  shall  I  do  for  the? 
Thomas  B.  Preston.  Chautauquan^ 
December. 

Tenements.  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives.  Studies  among  the  Tenements. 
Jacob  A.  Riis.    Scribner'^s^  December. 

An  interesting  account  of  life  in 
New  York  Tenements. 

Theosophy,  Colonel  Olcott*s.  —  A 
Reply.  F.  Legge.  NationcU  BefHeWy 
November. 

Timoleon,  the  Liberator  of  CIcily. 
Westminster  Beview,  November. 

Trades  Unionism,  The  New.  Fred- 
eric Harrison.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
November. 

A  review  of  the  recent  London 
Strike.  *^The  grand  result  of  the 
Dock  Strikes  is  this :  —  the  traditional 
gulf  between  ^  skilled '  and  *  unskilled  * 
labor  has  ceased.** 

Under-Ground  Water,  The  Work  of. 
N.  S.  Shaler.     Chautauquan^  Dec. 

Vacations.  School  Vacations.  N. 
S.  Shaler.    Atlantic^  December. 

Considers  the  evils  of  vacations  and 
the  good  results  of  summer  schools. 

Wiedererkenncn,  Ueber.  Associa- 
tion und  psvchische  Activitfit.  L  H. 
Hoffding.  Vierteljahrschri/t  t.Wisaen-- 
chaftliche  Philosophic^  Viertes  Heft. 

Woman,  Effect  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of,  on  her  Religious  Belief. 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.  Unitarian  Be- 
view,  December. 

Woman's  Part  In  Politics.  Annie 
M.  Payne.    National  Beview^  Nov. 
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Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Edited  by  «Io8tin  Winflor. 
Vol.  VIII.  and  last.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  Pp.  604. 
$5uM)a  Tolome. 

The  last  volume  of  this  remarkable  work  is  on  ^^The  Latin  History  of  Brit- 
ish, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  America.''  Its  ^^  Critical  Essays ''  and  its  ^^  Criti- 
cal Notes,*'  its  quaint,  antique  ^^  Illustrations,"  its  ^^  Bibliographical  Notes,'^ 
lU  Appendix  on  ^'  The  Manuscript  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  American  Revolution,"  by  the 
editor,  and  finally  its  ^*  General  Index  "  to  the  whole  work,  comprising  nearly 
fifty  three-column  pages  in  fine  type,  make  this  a  worthy  completion  of  the 
most  important  history  of  America  for  historical  scholars  ever  yet  published. 

Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
^^ Normal  Series  of  Mathematics,"  etc.  Philadelphia:  Christopher  Sower 
Company,  614  Arch  street.    1889.    Pp.  415. 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  lists  of  geometries  prepared  for  school  use, 
we  find  a  volume  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  publishers,  for  its  neatness, 
clearness  of  type,  and  general  attractiveness,  and  upon  its  author,  for  its 
simplicity,  clearness  of  expression,  and  general  adaptability.  In  general,  the 
approved  methods  of  demonstration  have  been  adopted,  though  relieved  at 
times  by  the  obvious  improvements  that  new  proofs  and  simplifications  have 
furnished.  The  paragraphs  given  "  To  Prove  "  and  "  Proof,"  are  an  acceptable 
feature,  the  moderate  use  of  the  equational  form  simplifies  examinations  while 
not  hindering  logical  thought,  and  the  use  of  the  ^^  Doctrine  of  Limits  "  prop- 
erly replaces  the  older  method  of  ^^  reductio  ad  absurdum." 

The  ten  to  twenty  practical  examples  which  follow  each  book,  the  long  list 
of  theorems  for  original  thought,  and  the  supplement,  containing  additional 
matter,  as  a  section  on  *"  Maxima  and  3Iinima,"  and  another  on  *^  Supple- 
mentary Propositions,"  furnish  material  for  those  who  wish  to  spend  an  extra 
amount  of  time;  at  the  same  time,  those  who  require  less  than  the  entire 
coarse,  can  use  the  work  with  perfect  ease  and  convenience.  A  valuable  volume 
has  thus  been  added  to  better  equip  the  schools  of  our  country. 

The  Conversational  Method  for  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing 
German.  By  Edmond  Gastineau,  A.  M.  New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman 
ft  Co.    Pp.  534. 

Great  improvements  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  mod- 
ern languages.  This  book  embodies  the  latest  and  freshest  and  most  important 
features  for  a  first-class  textbook  iu  German.  Its  type  is  beautiful,  its  paper 
excellent,  its  binding  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  tho  subject  matter  is  of  the 
best.  There  is  an  art  in  book  making,  and  this  distinguished  firm  of  publish- 
ers have  acqqired  the  highest  principles  and  practices  of  this  art.  The  book 
before  as  is  a  worthy  example. 

IirxRODUCTlON  to  THE  STUDY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  T.  Harris,  com- 
prising passages  from  his  writings,  Helected  and  arranged  with  commentary 
and  ilmstrations,  by  Marietta  Kies.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1890. 
Pp.287. 

Those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  Dr.  Harris  will  appreciate 
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thin  book.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and  make  into  a  continuous  and 
consecutive  whole  his  writings  upon  philosophical  subjects.  While,  perhaps, 
it  has  not  been  done  as  Dr.  Harris  himself  would  have  done  it,  yet  the  com- 
pilHtion  is  very  creditable  to  Miss  Kies.  Doubtless  it  will  not  be  the  last  com- 
pilHiion  of  this  sort.  'J'he  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  American 
works  upon  philosophy. 

The  Honors  of  the  Empire  State  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  By 
Thomas  S.  Townsend.    New  York:    A.  Lovell  &  Co.    92.50. 

This  admirable  history  of  the  regiments  furnished  by  the  State  of  New  York 
contains  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  a  worthy  record  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Empire  State  in  the  great  war.  Every  soldier  in  that  state  will 
want  a  copy.  The  story  of  the  war  is  well  told,  and  the  part  taken  by  every 
regiment  is  clearly  delineated. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  were  twenty-six  cavalry  regiments, 
twentv-eight  artillery  regiments  and  batteries,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  infantry  regiments,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  immense  task  the  author 
took  upon  himself  in  planning  such  a  work.  But  the  execution  is  admirable. 
It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  author,  the  state,  and  the  soldiers.  It  will 
also  prove  of  Immense  value  to  ali  future  historians  of  our  country. 

A  Pkactical  English  Grammar  with  Lessons  in  Composition  and 
Letter  Writing.  Bv  Judson  Perry  WeUh,  A.  M.,  West  Chester  Normal 
School,  Pa.     Philadelphia:     Christopher  Sower  Co.    Pp.  272. 

A  lieautiful  book,  tineiy  printed  in  elegant  form  and  rich  with  thought  of  a 
practical  nature,  right  from  the  schoolroom  mint.  Any  teacher  who  tries  this 
book  wili  find  it  usable^  practical^  and  scholarly.  It  is  well  for  us  to  return  to 
a  little  more  grammar  than  the  croakers  have  been  giving  us  of  late.  The 
Christopher  Sower  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  book  publishing 
house  in  the  country,  is  giving  to  American  teachers  many  of  the  best  school- 
books  now  in  use. 

Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology,  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By 
Gu^tave  Adolf  Lindner,  of  the  University  of  Prague.  Authorized  translation 
by  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
mal, 111.     Boston  :     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1889.    Pp.  274.     Price,  f  l.IO. 

Cliarles  De  Garmo  is  one  of  the  best  educational  thinkers  in  the  country. 

He  lias  done  the  profession  great  service  by  this  beautiful  translation  of  Dr. 

Lindner's  great  work.    Only  if  he  had  written  it  himself  could  it  have  been 

better.      The  book  is  specially   valuable  because  it  does  not  stop  with  the 

lnt<^llect,  but  discusses  with  great  clearness  and  precision  "The  Feelings,'* 

**  Impulses,"  "  Desire,"  and  *•  The  Will.''    Every  thoughtful  teacher  should 

read  this  book. 

Pkoblems  in  American  Society.    Some  Social  Studies.    By  Joseph  FCenry^ 
Crooker.     Boston:     George  11.  Ellis.     1889.     Pp.293. 

This  Is  a  collection  of  essays  upon  selected  subjects,  including  the  follow- 
ing:—The  Student  In  Anieriian  Life;  Scientific  Charity;   The  Root  of  th^ 
Temperance  Problem;  'I'he  Polltkal  Conscience;  Moral  and  Religious  Instruc — 
tion  in  our  Public  Soiiools;  and  the  Kellgious  Destitution  of  Villages. 

No  teacher  can  read  the  careful  discussion  of  *'  Moral  and  Religious  Instruct 
tion  in  our  Public  Schools,"  whether  he  agrees  with  the  positions  of  the  autho 
or  not,  without  being  wiser  for  the  reading.     He  will  have  a  clearer  apprecft- 
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ttloD  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  be  nearer  its  solution  than  before. 
The  reading  of  this  article  alone  is  well  worth  to  any  teacher  the  price  of  the 
book. 

The  Rtersok  Memorial  Volume.  Prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Ryerson  Statue  in  the  >;rouiul8  of  the  education  department  on  the 
Queen*s  Birthday,  1889.  By  J.  George  Hodgkms,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Toronto^ 
1889.     Large  octavo.    Pp.  129. 

This  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  and  distinguished  service  of  Dr. 

Ryerson,  so  long  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ontario. 

Dr.  Ryerson  was  a  distinguished  educator,  and  the  Canadian  people  have  done 

themselves  credit  in  erecting  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  which 

was  unveiled  on  the  24th  of  May  last.    The  book  is  throughout  interesting  and 

will  prove  valuable  to  our  American  educators,  especially  in  showing  us  what 

Ontario  has  done. 

Wilbur  Fisk.  By  George  Prentice,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  VVesleyan  University. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.     1890.     Pp.  289.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  addition  to  the  publishers'  new  series  of  ^*  Afnerican  Religious  Leaders,'* 
will  take  high  rank,  and  is  worthy  to  stand  alongside  of  Professor  Allen's 
^^Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.''  The  book  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  edu- 
cators, inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  careful  history  of  VVesleyan  Academy,  at 
Wilbraham,  and  of  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  both  of  these  important  institutions.  It  also  deals  vigorously  with 
certain  phases  of  religious  controversy  in  New  England. 

Osus  FBOM  Walt  Whitman.  Selected  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  Philadel- 
phia :    David  McKey.     1889.     Pp.  58. 

Walt  Whitman  has  his  friends  and  admirers,  but  not  all  people  are  included. 

Yet  all  must  admit  that  he  has  written  some  elegant  things.    He  Is  poetic,. 

thoughtful,  imaginative,  full  of  human  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.    Miss 

Gould  has  succeeded  in  culling  his  best  thoughts,  and  has  made  a  very  attractive 

little  souvenir.    The  volume  includes  a  brief  biography  of  the  poet,  and  a 

longer  account  of  his  hospital  work  among  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war. 

Bible  Selections  and  Responsive  Readings,  for  Use  in  Schools.  Arranged 
by  George  W.  Winslow,  Principal  of  Observation  School,  Westfleld,  Mass. 
with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryefl,  D,D.  Boston:  Charier 
H.  Kilborn.     1889.     Pp.  326.     Price,  60  cents. 

Many  Bible  Readers  for  school  use  have  been  published,  but  this  seems  to  be 
tlie  best  of  them  all.  The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent,  the  selections  are 
Appropriate  and  skilful,  and  the  contents  should  be  unobjectionable  to  all 
Olasaes  of  religionists.  The  book  will  be  found  of  the  highest  use  in  conduct- 
ing proper  devotional  exercises,  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  school. 
'Ulie  compiler  and  the  publisher,  —  and  the  ^cAoo/^,  —  are  to  be  congratulated 
Od  the  beauty,  and  skill,  and  adaptability  of  this  book. 

^%L.EHENTAHY  Phtsics.    By  Mark  R.  Wright.    London :    Longmans,  Green 
A  Co.     1889.    Pp.  -248. 

This  is  the  latest,  and  many  will  call  it  the  best  of  the  textbooks  on  Physics. 
^t  embraces  heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism,  frictional  electricity,  and  Voltaic 
electricity.  It  is  constructed  on  the  experimental  plan,  and  the  topics  are  ad- 
Kshtibly  presented. 

It  should  take  high  rank,  and  come  into  wide  use  among  our  American 

■Khnnla. 
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Magnetism  and  Electricitt.  By  Arthur  Wji^  Foyser,  M.  A.  London : 
Longmans,  Oreen  &  Ck).    1889.    Pp.  247. 

llils  treatise  by  ProfeRsor  Peyser  contains  an  excellent  praMMtaUon  of  the 

principles  and  uses  of  Magnetism,  and  frictional  and  Voltaic  elsoyMly.    It 

contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-live  illustrations,  and  is  constructed  upoBllM 

experimental  plan.    It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  best  textbooks  upon  tllit 

Important  subject  yet  presented  to  the  American  public.    Every  teacher  of  this 

subject  should  send  to  the  publishers  and  secure  a  copy. 

American  Literature.  A  text-book  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Collei^. 
Bv  Albert  H.  Smyth,  A.  B.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 
of  Literature  in  th«^  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia: 
Eldredge  &  Bro.    Price  90  cents. 

There  has  been  for  years  past  a  growing  demand  for  a  text-book  on  American 

Literature,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  yet  sufficiently  concise  to  be  completed 

in  one  term.    It  is  certain  that  the  text-book  here  presented  will  All  a  long-felt 

want  in  many  schools.    It  is  upon  a  new  plan,  made  by  a  practical  teacher,  and 

will  commend  itself  to  every  instructor  in  the  subject  of  Literature.    The  several 

periods  of  American  history  have  been  carefully  discriminated.  The  ^^New  Yori[ 

Writers,'^  the  ^^  Awakening  of  New  England,^*  ^^  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 

Holmes,"  the  "Historians,"  the  *' Southern  Poets,"  **From  Cooper  to  the 

Civil  War,"  and  '*  After  the  Civil  War,"  are  the  titles  of  chapters.    Let  every 

teacher  send  90  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

National  Educational  Association.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses.  1889.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Published  by  the  Association. 
Distributed  by  the  late  Secretary,  now  President  Canfield,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Pp.  733. 

This  volume  contains  enough  "  weighty  **  documents  to  sink  a  ship.    Every 

wide-awake  teacher  should  secure  a  copy  by  sending  $2.00  for  membership  fee 

to  the  President  or  to  the  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  Normal,  111. 

The  Franklin  Square  song  Collection.  Devoted  to  School  and  Home 
Enjoyment.  Songs  and  Hymns.  No.  6.  200  favorites.  Price,  50  cents  in 
paper. 

One  of  the  very  best.     It  will  prove  a  universal  favorite. 

Catalogue  of  Yale  University.  CXCth  year.  1889-90.  New  Haven, 
1889.     Pp.  240. 

Number  of  students,  1,477.    In  Yale  College  proper,  736.    Entire  number  in 

the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  1,202.    Divinity,  136.    Medicine, 

54.     Law,  111. 

The  Congregationalist's  Annual  Handbook  has  become  a  necessity  to 
the  denomination.  It  supplies  in  small  compass,  and  at  the  nominal  price 
of  $1 .25  per  100  (less  than  cost),  a  variety  of  matter  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Congregationalist  throughout  the  country.  The  edition  for  1889  was 
over  100,000  copies.  The  new  Manual  for  1890  has  forty  pages,  contains 
prayer-nieetiiig  topics,  daily  Bible  readings,  denominational,  and  other  religious 
statistics,  the  Congregational  Creed  of  1883,  accounts  of  each  of  the  seven 
benevolent  societies,  and  the  oflicial  list  of  Christian  Endeavor  Prayer-meeUng 
Topics.    The  cover  design  is  by  Ipsen,  and  is  unique  and  attractive. 

A  Valuable  and  Unique  Business  Calendar  for  1890,  is  the  Columbia 
Bicycle  Calendar  and  Stand,  issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
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Boston,  Mass.  A  good  portion  of  each  leaf  is  blanlc  for  merooranda.  The 
leaTes  are  sewed  at  the  end,  enabling  one  to  turn  to  any  leaf  desired,  and  by 
an  iDgeDious  device  the  leaves  tear  off  independently,  leaving  no  stub.  The 
portable  stand  which  holds  the  pad,  contains  pen  rack  and  penil  holder,  and 
is  made  of  solid  wood,  brass  mounted.  Upon  each  slip  appear  quotations  per- 
tainiDg  to  cycling  and  typewriting. 

Thb  MnsiCiANS'  Calendar  for  1890.  Compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Morse, 
Professor  of  Vocal  Music,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and 
Wellesley  College  School  of  Music,  Wellesley,  Maiss.  Devoted  especially  to 
the  Musicians  of  America.  Price,  50  cents.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  db 
Co.,  Publishers,  6  Hancock  Avenue. 

Professor  Morse  has  now  for  the  third  successive  year  placed  the  musical 
world  Under  obligations  by  preparing  and  editing  ^'  The  Musicians^  Calendar,** 
which  makes  its  appearance  this  year  in  form,  dress,  and  matter  surpassing  its 
predecessors.  The  Calendar  is  enriched  by  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry,  largely  from  American  authors,  relating  to  music. 

Ths  Pigtubesque  Geographical  Readers.  First  Book,  Home  and  School. 
By  Charles  F.  King.  Boston :  J.iee  &  Shepard.  Pp.  240.  130  Illustrations. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  art  of  book  making  has  certainly  reached  a  high  level  when  a  volume  so 
large,  handsomely  printed  and  artistically  illustrated,  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
with  a  beautiful  cover,  can  be  furnished  to  the  pupil  for  half  a  dollar. 

At  Home  and  at  School  shows  on  every  page  the  most  conscientious  care 
In  preparing  a  book  which  will  delight  the  thousands  of  readers  awaiting  its 
coming,  both  In  matter  and  pictures. 

Geography  will  be  absorbed  from  its  pages  as  unconsciously  as  the  child 
breathes.  Every  term  such  as  mountain,  lake,  river,  island,  bay  and  isthmus. 
Is  beautifully  Illustrated  by  pictures  made  from  photographs,  French  and  Eng- 
Uah  designs.  The  selections  of  poetry  are  happily  made,  and  the  story  of  the 
Cartwell  children  running  through  the  volume.  Is  carried  out  so  as  to  fascinate 
the  young  reader.    Such  a  book  can  have  no  rivals. 

Natural  History  Card.  Designed  for  Pupils  in  the  Primary  Grade.  By 
Frances  W.  Sawyer,  Teacher  in  the  Everett  Primary  School,  Boston. 
Mounted  on  fine  card-board,  size  8^  x  10  inches.  Boston :  F.  VV.  Sawyer, 
1761  Washington  Street.    Price  84  cents  per  dozen. 

The  card  contains  the  names  of  sixty-two  birds  and  animals,  scientifically 
arranged,  with  twenty-seven  illustrations.  The  purpose  is  to  arrest  and  fix 
ihe  attention  of  the  children,  by  placing  in  each  child's  hand  a  picture  of  the 
particular  animal  under  discussion,  and  to  enable  them  to  classify  the  animals 
atodled  in  an  easy,  pleasant  way.  Under  each  large  division  of  ^^  gnawers,'* 
**  hoofed  animals,**  etc.,  several  sub-divisions  or  families  are  represented  by 
familiar  types;  and  where  there  are  other  common  animals  of  the  same  family, 
with  which  children  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar,  their  names  are 
placed  Id  the  appropriate  ^section,  with  the  hope  that  the  children,  becoming 
Interested  after  studying  the  type  with  the  teacher,  will  be  stimulated  to  look 
op  these  relatives  in  such  books  as  may  be  accessible.  In  the  hands  of  an 
Intelligent  teacher,  the  cards  will  be  found  a  moans  of  imparting  a  large 
amoant  of  knowledge  in  Natural  History  in  a  way  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
ttie  papll.    A  sample  of  the  card  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 
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Waterman's  Journal.    Current  Eveota  and  Rookfl.    A.  A.  Waterman  A  Co., 
36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.     Price,  $2.00  per  year. 

This  new  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the  field  of  current  literature  has  now 
been  Issued  eight  times,  and  has  taken  high  ground  as  a  fortnightly  review. 

In  one  Issue  we  notice  such  papers  as  ^*  Government  and  Tyranny,^*  ^^  Chris- 
tian Socialism,''  ^*  A  Foreign  Policy  for  the  United  States,'*  and  in  another 
number  we  find  ^'  Education :  The  State  vs.  The  Family,"  ^^  Governmental  In- 
terference," ^^  Biology  and  Ethics/'  and  other  papers  of  high  order,  all  edito- 
rially produced. 

We  believe  such  a  journal  will  do  much  for  those  readers  who  will  think 
carefully  on  the  subjects  therein  presented.  After  October  3d,  the  journal 
is  to  be  published  weekly,  at  the  same  price. 

Every  Day  Business,  Arranged  for  Young  People.    By  M.  S.  Emery. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price  35  cents. 

This  is  einphaticaily  a  new  book,  on  a  new  plan,  and  will  be  found  of  unusual 
interest  and  value.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  the  schools  practi- 
cally useful,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  much  pertaining  to  the  ordinary 
afiairs  of  life  may  be  taught  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  pupils.  This 
book  is  an  effort  to  place  before  the  young  people  a  few  practical  suggestions 
on  Letter  Writing,  the  Sending  of  Telegrams,  Postofflce  Business,  Notes  and 
Drafts,  Insurance,  etc.,  and  you  will  find  it,  upon  examination,  replete  with 
valuable  hints  and  helps  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  benefit. 


MAGAZINES   RECEIVED. 

This  is  ttao  time  for  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for  a  popular  magazine.    Don't  attetK&'P^ 
to  read  everything.    You  will   only  "skim"  and  get,  as  the  result -> not  cream, 
<*  skim  milk,"  and  that  poured  Into  a  colander.    Decide  what  one  you  want  and 


your  subscription  direct  to  the  publishers.    Address  your  letter  direct  to  the  pabl*'^"' 


ers  of  such,  or  such  a  magazine.     In  the  following  list  we  only  desire  to  call  y^ 
attention  to  Home  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country.    It  Is  Impossible  to  give 
exhaustive  Wax,:  —  Harprr's   New  Monthly   Magazine.     Harper  and  Brothers,    Franli 

Square,  New  York.    #4.00. The  Century  Magazine.    The  Century  Company,  New 

$4.00. Scribner't  Magazine.    Charles  Scribnor's  Sons,  New  York.    $3.00. The  N* 

American  Review,  New  York.    $5.00. The  Forum.    The  Fomm  Publishing  Com] 

New  York.    $5.00. The  Atlantic  Monthly.    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    Boston.    $4.00. 

Popular  Science.  Monthly.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.    $5.00. New 

Magazine.    New  England  Magazine  Co.,  Boston.    $3.00. LippincoWa  MontkX^  Mc^ 

J.  B.  LIppincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $3.00. Andover  Review.    Hoaghton,  Mit^^** 

A  Co.,  Boston.    $4.00. The  Catholic  World.    New  York.    $4.00. Donokoe*s  Mdgazr 

T.  B.  Noolan  &  Co  ,  Boston.    $2.00. Be{fbrd*t  Magazine.    Belford  Company,  New  Ti 

$3.00. Magazine  of  American  Hiatory.    New  York.    $5.00. The  Chautauqmem. 

ville,  Pa.     $1.50. Journal  of  Pedagogy.     Athens,  O.     $1.00. The  SanittMrimm. 

York.    $4.00. Blackwood*i  Edinburgh  Magazine.    Leonard  Soott  Publishing  Co. 

York.    $3.00. CaaaelVt  Family  Magazine.    Cassell  &  Co., /(ew  York.    $1.75. Over'* 

Monthly.    San  Francisco.    $4.00. The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Beeiew.    New  Har 

Conn.    $4.00. Education.     Kastern   Kducatlonal  Bureau,  Boston.     $3.00. 

School  Education.    Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  Boston.    $1.00.    These  last  two 
tioncd  will  be  made  of  special  interest  during  the  coming  year.    New 
Introduced,  and  their  general  interest  and  usefhlness  greatly  increased. 
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PRMPARA  TION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

AT   WELLESLEY    COLLEGE. 

V. 

BY   KATHARINE  COMAN, 
Profe»9or  of  History  and  Political  Economy  at  WeUetley  CoUegt, 

O  ONE  interested  in  the  subject  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  a  remarkable  transformation  of  the  woman  question 
taken  place  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  transition  is  evi- 
ly  not  yet  complete,  but  the  change  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
5ate  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tending.  Woman's  sphere 
Befulness,  to  use  the  old-time  phrase,  is  enlarging  every  year, 
cent  report  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau  notes  343  jindus- 
in  which  women  are  actively  engaged.  In  some  fields,  as  in 
public  schools,  the  stores,  the  factories,  men  are  being  dis- 
sd,  while  the  function  of  women  as  bread-winners  has  come 
B  counted  on  as  a  considerable  element  in  the  people's 
•being. 

%  to  political  power,  the  day  of  agitation  for  recognition  is 
and  the  time  for  quiet  shouldering  cf  responsibilities  is  at 
L  If  the  census  of  1890  were  to  undertake  an  investigation, 
)uld  probably  prove  that  there  were  more  men  willing  to  con- 
the  right  of  suffrage  than  women  ready  to  use  it.  The  most 
jult  task  of  the  woman  suffragist,  as  the  recent  elections  in 
on  abundantly  prove,  is  not  to  break  down  opposition  on  the 
of  men,  but  to  induce  women  to  exercise  their  legal  privi- 
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leges.  What  needs  doing  now  is  not  to  proclaim  the  wrongs  of 
woman,  nor  to  demand  larger  scope  for  her  wasted  powers,  but  to 
fit  her  to  meet  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  are  pressing  upon 
her.  The  question  whether  women  are  to  vote  is  lost  in  the 
greater  question  whether  they  will  act  and  act  wisely  in  behalf  of 
the  many  interests  demanding  their  service.  In  a  recent  novel, 
Mr.  Ho  wells  describes  an  aristocracy  of  culture  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, the  women  of  leisure.  These  sinecurists  throng  the  lecture 
halls,  support  the  circulating  library  and  the  morning  club,  enten 
tiiin  the  latest  literary  star,  and  shine  at  afternoon  teas,  while  the 
men  of  the  same  homes,  ab^iiorbed  in  business,  wearied  with  work, 
absent  themselves  from  or  play  but  a  sorry  part  in  their  own 
drawing-rooirs.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man  to  give  over  irksome  responsibilities  into  the  hands  of 
women  is  no  less  marked  in  the  way  of  philanthropy  than  in  social 
life.  As  the  demands  of  business  competition  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  time  and  strength  of  the  men  of  our  cities,  an  increasing  share 
of  the  burden  of  social,  educational,  and  pliilanthropic  work  is 
intrusted  to  women.  In  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  char- 
ity organizations,  even  in  the  state  charitable  institutions,  women 
serve  on  boards  of  management  and  fill  positions  of  executive 
responsibility  to  a  degree  that  would  have  astonished  our  grand- 
mothers. 

The  need  of  an  education  adequate  to  meet  this  new  demand 
u[)on  feminine  powers  is  evident.  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  in  a  recent 
paper  on  collegiate  education  for  women,  notes  the  fact  that 
*'  women  are  constantly  doing  more  and  better  work  in  education, 
in  the  public  cliarities,  in  certain  of  the  professions,  and  even  in 
municipal  politics,"  and  urges  the  need  of  preparation  for  such 
work.  ''The  alternative  for  them  is  to  exercise  faculties  which 
have  been  strengtluMied  by  prolonged  and  systematic  training*  or 
for  the  lack  of  sucli  training,  to  work  under  a  pressure  that  is  * 
serious  strain  upon  the  health."  Brief  observation  of  the  methods 
of  education  prevailing  in  recent  years,  makes  it  evident  that  the 
girls  whole  mental  and  physical  training  are  being  shaped  anew 
by  these  heavier  demands.  Dancing  and  embroidery  are  giving 
place  to  Greek  and  mathematics.  Power  to  express  ideas  is  com* 
ing  to  be  thouglit  more  useful  than  music,  and  physical  vigor  ^ 
prized  more  highly  than  delicacy.  With  the  increasing  need  ol 
trained  powers,  the  demand  for  a  higher  education  keeps  pft^®* 
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c  college  couifee,  no  longer  a  strange  and  dubious  venture  for  a 
oman^  is  recognized  to  be  the  essential  preparation  for  a  strong 
tid  useful  life.  The  opportunities  for  study  that  twenty  years 
50  were  offered  by  a  few  western  colleges  and  in  defiance  of 
ubUe  opinion,  are  now  opening  on  all  hands,  and  every  woman's 
jUege  is  full  to  overflowing  with  girls  eager  to  fit  themselves  for 
Btive  service  in  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  good  that  we  should  ask  the 
uestion  how  far  is  the  college  coui-se  offered  to  women  adapted 
)  fit  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  later  life  ?  The  function  of 
le  college  is  not  to  produce  a  book-worm,  nor  a  pedagogue,  nor  a 
>ciety  belle,  but  an  all-round  woman  —  strong  in  physique,  able 
I  mind,  intelligent  in  aU  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  humanity, 
ad  fitted  to  act  with  vigor  and  discretion  in  behalf  of  any  inter- 
it  committed  to  her  charge.  Every  element  in  a  woman's  edu- 
ction, physical,  mental  and  moral,  every  circumstance  that 
'idens  and  deepens  her  experience  of  life,  renders  her  abler  to 
nderstand  and  to  master  the  perplexing  problems  she  may  be 
etUed  upon  to  solve  ;  but  certain  studies  and  experiences  are 
specially  calculated  to  enable  her  to  comprehend  her  social  and 
olitical  obligations.  Such,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  is  the  study 
f  history  —  the  record  of  man's  effort  in  the  past  to  solve  those 
olitical,  social,  and  economic  problems  which  are  the  subjects  of 
eepest  thought  to-day.  Such,  moreover,  is  the  study  of  indus- 
rial  and  social  phenomena,  and  since  economic  and  social  ques- 
ions  are  to-day  more  prominent  than  political,  we  must  by  no 
aeans  omit  from  a  woman's  curriculum  of  study  economic  and 
ocial  science.  The  study  of  History,  Economics  and  Social 
Bthics  are  then  directly  in  the  line  of  preparation  for  citizenship, 
«?hether  we  regard  that  citizenship  as  including  the  right  of  suf- 
frage or  no. 

At  Wellesley  College,  five  full  courses  are  offered  in  History, 
one  in  Political  Science,  and  one  in  Economics.  A  full  course 
means  two  semesters  of  work  witli  three  class  appointments  per 
week.  One  of  these  courses  described  below  as  Course  II.,  is 
required  for  a  degree.  All  tlie  other  work  is  elective.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  department  at  any  one  time  is  about  200, 
OT  one-third  the  whole  number  of  students.  To  this  number  must 
^  added  an  average  of  twenty  graduate  students,  one-fourth 
^    residence    and    three-fourtlis    non-residents,    studying    under 
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direction  from  the  college.  The  method  of  study  is  that  aptly 
described  as  the  laboratory  method.  General  directions  for  work 
are  given  in  lecture  and  by  means  of  papyrograph  papers  and 
reference  lists.  With  this  equipment  the  student  goes  to  the  al- 
cove of  the  library  where  the  books  on  her  subject  are  placed,  and 
there  gathers  the  material  for  class  discussion.  No  textbooks  are 
used,  although  the  best  authorities  will  be  most  generally  read, 
and  the  students  frequently  buy  these  for  their  private  libraries. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  set  the  student  on  her  own  feet  intellectu- 
ally. She  is  encouraged  to  follow  out  lines  of  special  investiga- 
tion, to  read  conflicting  authorities,  and  to  arrive  at  an  independ- 
ent judgment.  The  object  of  the  lecture  is  not  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  facts ;  but  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
events,  to  enable  her  to  grasp  the  significant  results.  The  conti- 
nuity of  history  as  the  record  of  the  progressive  life  of  mankind 
is  made  manifest,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  is  shown  to  be 
vital  in  every  part  and  full  of  suggestion  for  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  human  race. 

The  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  comparative  difficulty. 
Each  course  offers  a  preparation  for  that  which  succeeds,  and  the 
courses  that  require  a  high  degree  of  mental  maturity  are  reserved 
to  the  final  year  of  college  work.  A  course  in  the  social  and 
political  history  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  offered  as  an 
elective  in  the  Sophomore  year.  In  this  first  course,  the  value  of 
events  is  as  carefully  indicated  as  in  the  later  and  more  philosoph- 
ical study.  In  the  second  semester's  work  on  the  United  States, 
the  course  deals  principally  with  the  later  and  more  neglected  po^ 
tion  of  our  national  history, — the  period  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Course  II.  offers  a  study  of  the  history  of  European  Civilization. 
The  root  elements  of  that  civilization  as  found  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, are  traced  in  their  persistence  through  medieval  barbarism, 
and  studied  in  detail,  as,  in  their  modified  forms  of  monarchy, 
feudalism,  democracy,  they  become  the  shaping  factors  of  modem 
political  development.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  its  national  aspects  and  in  its  reflex  influence  on  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  teacher  of  history  has  no  more  important  task 
to-day  than  to  present  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  as  it  actually 
was  and  to  secure  an  impartial  examination  of  both  Protestant 
and   Romanist  authorities.      Partisan    misrepresentation   of  the 
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facts  has  no  place  in  a  broad  and  sound  education.  A'  sectarian 
ireision  of  the  Reformation  can  serve  no  wise  purpose,  but  must 
pervert  and  belittle  the  grand  issue  of  that  general  emancipation 
>f  human  thought. 

Course  III.  is  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Beginning  with 
;he  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  class 
itudies  the  power  and  possibilities  of  monarchy  as  illustrated  in 
LfOuis  XIV.,  Frederick  II.,  and  Peter  the  Great,  the  weakness  and 
railure  of  that  system  as  illustrated  by  the  Succession  Wars  and 
Louis  XV.,  the  revival  of  democracy  in  the  French  Revolution, 
ind  the  varying  fortunes  of  popular  government  in  the  nineteenth 
jentury. 

A  course  in  Oriental  Civilization  emphasizes  the  peculiar  feat- 
ires  of  European  civilization,  while  setting  forth  the  contrasting 
Taits  of  Eastern  life  and  thought. 

The  technical  study  of  methods  of  government  in  their  develop- 
nent,  is  reserved  for  the  Senior  year.  To  students  who  have 
lone  successful  work  in  Course  11.,  an  elective  is  ofiFered  in  the 
sonstitutional  history  of  England  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
Bvork  on  the  English  constitution,  Stubbs,  Hallam  and  May  are 
the  authorized  reference  books.  These  are  illustrated  by  clu-oni- 
jles,  charters  and  all  contemporary  records  within  our  reach. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  student's  tendency  to  look  upon  past 
events  as  quite  remote  from  the  life  of  to-day  is  counteracted  by 
constant  reference  to  events  within  her  own  experience.  The 
suffrage  legislation  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  contnisted  with  that 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  study  of  the  history  of  party  culminates 
in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  the  Irish  question,  in  which  English 
political  leaders  are  personated  by  members  of  the  class.  In  dis- 
cussing the  origin  and  development  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  vexed  questions  of  state  rights,  negro  suffrage 
and  reconstruction  policy  are  treated  without  partisanship.  The 
students  read  impartially  Webster  and  Calhoun,  James  G.  Blaine 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Northern  and  Southern  girls  debate  these 
Diooted  questions  with  great  good  temper,  and  gain  broader  and 
juster  views  of  national  policy. 

The  course  in  Political  Science  offers  opportunity  for  a  more 
theoretical  study  of  methods  of  government,  as  illustrated  by 
wicient  and  modern  experiment.  This  work  is  offered  only  to 
hose  who  have  completed   the  course  in  constitutional  history 
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above  described.  The  student  is  made  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  original  work,  dealing  with  the  materials  at  first  hand, 
and  presenting  theses  on  topics  of  discussion  suggested  by  the 
instructor. 

The  work  in  Economics  is  offered  to  students  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  year.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  mainly  in  its  presentation  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  but 
no  one  author  is  relied  upon  as  an  exclusive  authority  —  Fawcett, 
Sedgewick,  Walker,  etc.,  are  freely  used.  Malthus,  Ricardo  and 
Bastiat  are  referred  to,  each  in  his  turn,  as  the  best  exponent  of 
his  own  peculiar  theory.  The  history  of  economic  science  in 
its  development,  and  the  conflict  of  the  schools  form  subjecte  oi 
special  investigation  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester's  work.  In. 
the  second  semester,  the  class  undertakes  the  study  of  pi-actieal 
problems.  Certain  commercial  and  financial  questions  such  asth< 
tariff,  currency  and  coinage,  the  function  of  the  state  in  relatioi 
to  labor,  are  discussed  as  live  issues  in  American  politics ;  but  th< 
problems  to  which  most  time  is  given  are  those  that  affect  thi 
moral  and  social  as  well  as  the  economic  well-being  of  mankin( 
Believing  that  women  are  to  exercise  a  large  influence  in  tl 
direction  of  social  and  industrial  betterment,  we  purpose  to  enabl 
our  students  to  discover  the  causes  of  vice  and  misery  and  to  est 
mate  the  wisdom  of  the  various  schemes  for  reform.  To  this  ei 
we  discuss  the  nature  of  competition  and  its  power  for  good  ai 
evil,  the  causes  of  pauperism  and  methods  of  relief,  the  uses  ai 
abuses  of  public  and  private  charity.  Various  forms  of  phila 
thropic  work  are  investigated,  the  students  being  detailed  to  vis 
and  report  u[)on  accessible  institutions.  The  vicinity  of  Boston 
rich  in  opportunity  for  personal  observation  and  the  studei 
enter  into  the  work  with  keen  interest.  Among  the  topics 
investigation  assigned  last  year  were  the  Associated  Charitii 
Industrial  Scliools,  the  Working  Girls  of  Boston,  and  varic 
coo[)erative  and  profit-sharing  establishments.  The  mid-year  exa^ 
ination  of  1889-90  was  upon  the  results  of  pei'sonal  examinati^ 
of  different  factories  made  by  the  class  during  tlie  holidays.  ^^^ 
discuss  the  theory  of  [)rofit-sharing  and  cooperation,  and  their  pr^  ^ 
ticability  as  tested  by  experience.  The  various  Utopian  schea^^^^ 
of  social  reconstruction,  so  amply  illustrated  in  the  United  Stat^^  -teSy 
are  examined  and  tlie  reiusons  for  their  failure  determined.  Ch  ^rig- 
tian  socialism,  scientific  socialism,  nationalism  and  anarchism  a^ 
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idled  with  a  view  to  determining  the'  inherent  strength  and 
akness  of  each.  Such  a  treatment  of  economic  problems  carries 
so  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  so-called  science  of  wealth 
it  the  work  of  the  second  semester  approaches  the  field  of  social 
ence.  Indeed  it  might  well  be  termed  a  course  in  social  eco- 
mics. 

rhe  work  in  History  and  Economics  is  frequently  supplemented 
courses  of  lectures  from  men  of  repute  in  these  departments. 
the  present  year,  provision  is  made  for  four  lectures  from 
'.  John  Bascom  on  the  Relation  between  Social  Science  and 
onomics,  and  for  twelve  lectures  on  the  French  Revolution  by 
'.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Whether  women  are  to  exercise  political  power  is  still  an  open 
estion.  That  they  are  to  be  entrusted  with  a  larger  share  of 
iponsibility  for  social  and  economic  well-being  is  evident  to  all 
lo  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  To  fit  women  for  active  ser- 
je  —  to  educate  them  to  take  broad  and  dispassionate  views  of 
5  issues  in  which  their  influence  is  to  be  effective  —  to  enable 
)m  to  be  tolerant  and  just  in  their  action  on  the  temperance 
estion  or  the  textbook  question,  or  the  servant  question  —  this 
the  end  and  aim  of  preparation  for  citizenship  at  Wellesley 
liege. 


f/B    NORTH  LONDON    COLLEGIATE    AND    CAM- 

DEN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  MRS.   H.   E.   MONROE. 
IV. 

i  MONG  my  cards  of  introduction  was  one  to  Miss  Frances 
Jl.  M.  Buss,  Superintendent  of  a  Girls'  Collegiate  School, 
ich  prepares  students  for  the  London  University  and  for  Girton. 
Sifiss  Buss  kindly  invited  us  to  see  the  annual  distribution  of 
zes,  to  be  given  out  this  time  by  the  Princess  Christian,  the 
rd  daughter  of  the  Queen.  Accordingly,  on  June  13th,  we 
nt  to  the  school,  which  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  Sandell 
1  Camden  Roads. 

[t  is  always  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  young  girls,  with  their  pretty 
isses  and  bright  ribbons,  flitting  about,  but  the  scene  was  made 
ite  picturesque  by  the  young  **  school  mistresses"  who  had  taken 
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degrees,  wearing  the  robes  which  their  scholarly  attainments  have 
so  nobly  won.  Mrs.  Bryant  wore  the  scarlet  gown  with  lemon 
colored  facings,  denoting  a  Doctor  of  Science  of  London,  while 
several  quite  young  women  wore  the  black  gown  with  brown 
facings,  denoting  that  they  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  given 
by  the  London  University.  One  wore  the  black  robe  with  cream 
colored  facing,  the  B.  Sc.  degree  of  London.  One  robe  with  white 
fur  facings,  marked  a  B.  A.  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
scholarship  are  entitled  to  wear  these  gowns,  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  see  these  scholarly  young  women  wearing  them. 

Before   the   Princess  entered,  a  handsome  crimson  carpet  was 
spread  along  the  hall.     It  was  a  fitting  emblem  of  her  path  in  life 
compared  with  the  hard  road  trodden  by  the   earnest   teachers,^ 
whose  faithful  work  she  had  come  to  honor. 

The  Princess  entered  fifteen  minutes  late,  ascended  the  plat — ^^i^ 
form,  accompanied  by  a  lady-in-waiting,  and  Miss  Butts,  and  ai^K  a 
large  concourse  of  gentlemen.  She  was  immediately  welcomect:^  «d 
by  a  young  gentleman  who  was  almost  overcome  by  the  honoi 
thrust  upon  him  of  speaking  to  a  live  princess,  and  the  words. 
"  Your  Royal  Highness,"  seemed  to  begin,  continue,  and  end  th^-Mi±e 
address,  through  which  he  stammered  frightfully.  I  was  after--rK:  ^r- 
ward  informed  that  he  was  Head  Master  of  one  of  the  finesr-^^^t 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  scholar  of  great  renown,  but  hisB^i^-^is 
speaking  was  far  from  pleasant. 

The  Princess  gave  out  the  prizes  as  Miss  Buss  designated ;  th^  .^lie 
girls  who  were   to  receive   them   passing  rapidly  in  front  of  her^:^^  -r» 
each  one  courtesying  low,  so  that  the  right  knee  seemed  to  nearlj^;^  Jj 
or  quite   touch  the   floor.     They  looked  happy,  and  were  plainlj^f^Jj 
dressed.     Tlie  exercises  did  not  last  over  twenty  minutes. 

The  young  gentleman  j^igain  thanked  the  Princess  in  the  nam^^  ^ 
of  the  school  and   teachci"s,  to  which  she  bowed  her  acknowledge"^" 
ment,  but  made  no  audible  remark.     As  she  passed  out,  the  schooK^  ^ 
sung  spiritedly,    ''  God  save  the  Queen," 

The  Princess  is  a  middle-aged,  plain  woman,  with  dark  com- 
plexion and   hair,  and  gray  eyes.     She  looked  about  forty  yeai 
old,  and  was  dressed  in  a  plain  walking  dress,  with  a  little  bonnei 
to  niatcli. 

To  my  American    ideas  she  should  have  said  a  pleasant  word 

so  that   all  could  hear,  to  the  teachers  and  students.     But  thi 
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English  women  near  me  were  so  delighted  with  her  "  condescen- 
sion "  that  they  could  see  no  lack  ;  possibly  there  was  none.  La- 
ter I  was  told  that  she  speaks  very  well  when  she  chooses  to  do 
80  but  was  not  well  that  day  and  scarcely  felt  able  for  the  neces- 
sary exertion. 

The  Princess  Christian  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  her  name,  as  she 
is  active  in  many  charities,  and  herself  provides  a  fund  for  keeping 
trained  nurses,  who  take  charge  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor. The  fact  that  she  does  this  is  not  the  only  benefit ;  her  doing 
so  makes  charity  fashionable,  —  and  it  is  a  most  blessed  fashion. 

One  English  peculiarity  was  very  marked  to  me.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  great  names  back  of  every  good  enterprise.  Every 
lecture,  every  concert,  every  school  is  announced  as  l)eing  under 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  nobility  or  some  M.  P.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  say  these  eminent  people  seem  ready  and  pleased  to 
favor  any  worthy  object  by  the  patronage  of  both  name  and  pres- 
ence. Knowing  the  influence  and  patronage  secured  by  names,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  announced  on  the  Report  of  Miss  Buss'  school 
(known  as  the  North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden  School  for 
Girls),  as  "  Governors,"  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  form- 
ally opened  the  building  in  person  ten  years 'ago,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  They  honor 
themselves  in  being  the  patrons  of  the  best  girls'  academic  school 
in  England. 

This  school  is  for  girls  what  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow  are  for 
boys.  The  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  is  fully  attested  by  the 
feet  that  214  of  Miss  Buss'  pupils  have  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  71  have  passed  intermediate  examinations,  and 
85  have  obtained  degrees.  The  school  has  also  had  1265  pass  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations,  of  whom  417  took  honors,  beside 
the  large  number  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  leading  art, 
^usic,  and  scientific  schools. 

This  great  school,  now  numbering  nearly  1,000  pupils,  is  the 

Outgrowth  of  a  private  school  started  by  Miss  Buss  and  her  mother. 

in  1863  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  called  Miss  Buss  with 

^^Vro  other  ladies  before  it  to  inquii-e  into  the  state  of  education  for 

^firls.     From   the   great   stirring   of  thought  occasioned  by  this 

"^^quiry,  as  well  as   from  the  excellence  of  the   school,  the  public 

moved  to  put  it  on  a  more  permanent  basis.     Miss  Buss  gave 

.p,  most  generously,  the  original  plant,  and  the  school  is  now  fully 
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endowed,  with  her  as  principal.  The  patronage  is  from  the  high- 
est social  class,  and  the  results  given  above  show  that  they  work 
with  the  energy  and  persistence  of  the  class  in  our  country  who 
expect  to  earn  their  own  living. 

The  girls  do  not  board  in  the  school,  but  come  generally  from 
their  homes.  I  think  I  never  saw  students  of  finer  physical  devel- 
opment. Their  clear  complexions,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  supple  bodies 
were  a  delight  to  witness,  but  on  accompanying  one  of  the  teach- 
ers to  the  gymnasium,  their  fine  appearance  was  duly  accounted 
for.  The  Chierman  system  of  exercise  is  used.  This  system  is 
remarkable  for  its  combination  of  grace  and  variety  of  movement. 
The  girls  manifested  a  real  taste  and  desire  for  muscular  ability,, 
and  their  speed  and  grace  in  running  were  simply  marvelous. 

This  school  formed  the  model-  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company  in  founding  similar  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Miss  Buss'  educational  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  this 
school ;  she  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  to  open 
the  doors  of  Cambridge,  and  in  creating  a  public  opinion  favorable 
to  the  higher  education  of  women.     Miss  Buss,  herself,  will  con- 
stitute one  of  my  pleasant  memories  of  England.      A  woman  of 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  character,  of  broad  culture,  sound  judg- 
ment,  rare   executive    ability,  keen    observation,    fine  conversa- 
tional powers,  it  is  no  wonder  she  has  so  largely  influenced  hei^ 
generation  for  good.     If  you  were   to  address  a  letter  to  Miss- 
Buss,  England,  it  would  surely  reach  its  destination.     There  are= — 
probably  not  five  other  women  in  England,  not  belonging  to  theBB= 
nobility,  of  whom  a  like  statement  could  be  made. 

V. 

FRANCES   POWER   COBBE   AND    HER   WORK. 

Among  my  letters  of  introduction  was  one  to  the  distinguished — - 
lady  whose  name  heads  this  communication. 

ft' 

Miss  Cobbe's  name,  now  that  George  Eliot  is  dead,  stands  first—— 
among  the  living  women  writers  of  England.  Among  her  book^nJ 
are  an  essay  on  Intuitive  Knowledge,  Religious  Duty,  Brokeni^ 
Lights,  Darwinism  in  Morals,  The  Hopes  of  the  Human  Race— — 
The  Duties  of  Women,  the  Peak  in  Darien,  and  The  Modert — = 
Rack. 

It   is  not  alone    in  literature  that  Miss  Cobbe's  work  is  we] 
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known,  but  in  the  woman  educational  movement,  in  her  great 
help  in  securing  municipal  suffrage  for  the  women  of  her  country. 
And  most  of  all,  she  is  the  originator  and  the  very  soul  of  the 
Anti-vivisection  Movement,  which  now  has  its  associations  all  over 
Great  Britain.  Miss  Cobbe's  work  lies  chiefly  with  the  Victoria 
Street  Society  for  the  protection  of  animals  from  vivisection. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  parlors,  on  June 
20th.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Lord  DeRos,  Miss  Cobbe,. 
Sir  W.  Plowden,  M.  P.,  Major  Rasch,  M.  P.,  Hon.  B.  Coleridge, 
M.  P.,  Rev.  Grier,  Dr.  Burdoe,  and  othei-s. 

The  meeting  was  interesting  in  the  extreme.  To  see  the 
amount  of  feeling  put  into  a  subject  which  had  never  before  been 
80  forcibly  brought  to  our  minds,  started  a  new  line  of  thought^ 
and  will,  I  trust,  make  all  the  Americans  present  more  observant 
of  the  matter  of  vivisection  in  our  own  country. 

The  members  of  the  society  felt  particularly  aggrieved  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  from  the  fa(ft  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  just  called  a  meeting  for  July  1,  to- 
start  a  branch  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  London.  The  Anti- 
irivisectionists  boldly  deny  that  the  Pasteur  method  is  in  any 
iegree  a  success,  and  they  openly  charge  him  with  making  false 
•eports,  and  of  suppressing  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  cases  of 
^bies  treated  by  hi  m . 

The  "  Zoopholist,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Victoria  Street  Soci- 
Hy,  in  its  July  number,  publishes  an  extra  which  says  that  "  M. 
Pasteur  claims  to  have  treated  upwards  of  5500  persons,  the  great 
oiajority  of  whom  liave  suflFered  no  ill  effects  from  the  bites  they 
tiad  sustained,  or  otherwise.  Most  of  these,  however,  there  can 
tye  very  little  doubt,  were  never  liable  to  contract  hydrophobia  at 
^11." 

The  one  fact  on  which  the  public  can  absolutely  rely,  is  that 
161  parsons  have,  since  their  inoculation,  died  from  hydrophobia. 
Then  follows  the  list  of  the  persons,  place  of  residence,  by  what 
bitten,  date  and  place  of  death,  and  source  of  information,  which 
"was  generally  newspapers.  Few  if  any  of  these  cases  were  given 
in  M.  Pasteur's  report.  If  these  were  omitted  beside  what  he 
acknowledges,  it  indeed  makes  the  Pasteur  cure  a  very  doubtful 
one,  and  the  society  riglitly  objects  to  the  mere  propagation  of 
lubies  on  dumb  animals  simply  because  man  has  the  power. 
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The  point  which  most  astonished  me,  was  the  claim  of  the  Anti- 
vivisectionists  that  no  one  single  new  method  of  cure  of  any  disease 
common  to  the  human  race  had  been  discovered  by  vivisection. 
And  strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  establish  the  statement. 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  vigor- 
ous war  this  society  is  waging  on  the  scientists  who  have  let 
themselves  down  to  the  torture  of  animals,  without  being  able  to 
show  justifiable  results.  The  extract  is  from  the  Spectator  of 
June  1st. 

Miss  Co])be  says : — 

Vivisection  has  two  aspects  in  Enj^land,  —  one  which  is  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  lay  public  in  the  In««pector*8  returns  and   reports;  the  other, 
which  is  presented  to  the  scientific  world  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  scientific 
Journals,  e.  gr.,  in  the  Philosophicnl  Transactions^  in  the  Journal  of  PhysioloQy^ 
in  Brain,,  in  the  Practitioner^  and  in  the  medical  papers.    I  say  it  deliberately, — 
these  two  presentations  are  not  only  widely  diverse,  but  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able.    If  one  is  true,  the  other  is  false.    I  have  before  me,  and  have  Just  read 
over,  making  careful  extracts  from  them  (too  lonir  for  your  publication,  but 
which  I  will  gladly  send  to  any  one  desiring  to  see  them)  the  whole  series  of 
Vivisection  Returns,  from  the  tirst  to  this  last,  presented  so  opportunely,  pre- 
cisely while  our  debate  was  impending.     In  all  these  reports  there  does  not 
occur  one  single  phrase  which  can  be  understood  to  designate  the  hideous 
experiments  which  during  those  years  have  been  detailed  at  length  in  the  sci- 
entific periodicals  above-named,  as  performed  in  Cambridge,  London,  and  else— 
where  in  England.     Over  and  over  again,  the  two  Inspectors  assure  us  that,  ia 
tlie  year  on  which  they  report,  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted  was  "wholly  insig— 
nificant,'' or  **  scarcely  involved  any  appreciable  suflering";  and  they  go  out 
of  their  way  to  mention  trivial  experiments  on  rabbits,  mice,  and  frogs;  never 
once  naming  such  animals  as  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  or  horses.     But  turn  we 
now  to  Mie  scientific  papers,  and  here  are  samples  of  the  multitudinous  recent 
English  vivisections  to  be  found  therein:  — 

"'^Monkeys.  —  Boring  holes  into  the  skull,  and  burning  out  with  a  cautery  por- 
tions of  brain.     Same  animals  operated  on  several  times.     Long  series  of  ex  peri-- 
uients  extending  over  more  than  two  years.     Scooping  away  portions  of  the 
brain;  removing  both  occipital  lobes.     Producing  blindness. 

^^  Dogs. — Trephining;  scraping  out  interior  of  tympanum  (middle  ear)  with 
sharp  spoon;  rubbing  the  cavity  with  chloride  of  zinc  (which  destroys  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  iu  contact),  and  killing  animals  thirty-eight  and 
twenty  days  after  operation.    Thirty-one  experiments.     Dogs  starved  for  many 
hours;    abdomen   cut  open;    bile  duets  dissected  out   and  cut;  glass   tubes 
inserted;    duet   to  gall-bladder  closed;    various  drugs   placed  in  intestines. 
Chloroform   not  used,  but  curare.     Cutting  down  through  the  loins  of  dogfr 
and  dissecting  out  kidneys;  placing  these  in  metal  boxes  made  to  fit,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  warm  oil;  injecting  drugs  into  a  vein  dissected  out  and. 
watching  result   on   secretion.     The  windpipe  opened  first  and  machine  for* 
artificial  respiration  set  going.     Curare  used  and  some  chloroform. 

"  Ca^if.  —  Baked  until  their  blood  heat  rose  to  115.8°  Fahrenheit;  fixed 
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that  they  could  not  move;  vaj^i  nerve  cut  and  stimulated;  digitalis  injected 
under  the  skin ;  temperature  observed  until  death  resulted/' 

These  experiments — (to  which  might  be  added  dozens  almost  as  bad,  and 
which  represent  only  those  which  the  experimenter  thought  successful  enough 
to  be  presented  to  his  scientific  colleagues) — ought,  I  submit,  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  official  reports  offered  to  the  nation  as  representing  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1876.  In  a  country  free  as  England,  a  law  which  sanctions  a  sin 
is  Itself  a  public  sin  —  and  that  the  Vivisection  Act,  as  now  worked  through 
the  Home  Office  and  the  Inspector,  does  sanction  the  great  and  heinous  sin  of 
cmelty,  I  think  no  one  who  reads  the  above  heart-sickening  list  of  tortures  can 
doubt. 

We  anti-vivisectionists  ask  for  true  reports  to  Parliament;  and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  if  but  one  such  true  report  be  ever  presented,  our  Bill  for 
the  Total  Prohibition  of  Vivisection  will  be  carried  before  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  society  claim  that  men  who  are  permitted  to  thus  practice 
on  animals,  grow  to  care  more  for  the  science  of  medicine  than 
they  do  to  perform  cures ;  that  vivisection  degenerates  into  prac- 
tice on  human  beings  to  sustain  or  refute  theories.  The  following 
case  was  cited  by  Dr.  Burdoe,  the  account  of  which  was  given  in 
the  Journal  of  Physiology  for  May,  1889.  A  woman  afflicted 
with  jaundice  was  sent  to  the  St.  Thomas  Hospital ;  an  inquiry 
was  started  as  to  whether  "the  bile  being  drawn  oflf  in  such  large 
quantities  by  the  artificial  opening  known  as  biliary  fistula,  how 
could  fat  be  digested."  The  Journal  proceeds  to  say  she  was 
Qarefully  "observed"  when  the  " observations  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  the  patient."  To  test  the  theory,  this  d3dng  woman 
^as  forced  to  use  a  half  pound  of  butter  every  day,  until  her  vom- 
ting  and  her  death  put  an  end  to  this  vivisection  on  a  human 
jeing.  The  prescription  of  butter  was  given  by  Dr.  Bristoe,  who 
n  his  published  work  says  that  all  butter  or  fat  must  be  dispensed 
irith  in  case  of  jaundice.  Such  statements  as  this  add  a  new  hor- 
ror to  the  thought  of  going  to  a  hospital.  Somebody's  mother 
lone  to  death  to  prove  a  theory. 

It  is  a  subject  which  interests  people  in  England  something  like 
^ne's  position  on  the  temperance  question  in  America.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  on  two  different  occasion  at  afternoon  teas  to 
bave  ladies  say  to  me,  "What  are  you  doing  in  your  country 
respecting  anti-vivisection?" 

I  met  Miss  Cobbe  socially  on  two  occasions — and  during  my 
Stay  in  England  I  met  no  other  person,  man  or  woman,  whose 
vigor  of  intellect  at  all  compared  to  hers.  In  appearance  she  has 
B  large  body,  is  about  five  feet  four  in  height,  with  the  most  benig- 
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nant,  kindly,  intellectual  face  ;  you  could  not  pass  her  on  the  street 
without  l)eing  conscious  that  you  had  seen  a  woman  of  great  intel- 
lect, and  great  heart.  It  was  she  who  took  Theodore  Parker  to 
Italy,  and  did  all  she  could  to  prolong  liLs  life.  Her  reminiscence 
of  prominent  literary  people  is  interesting  in  the  extreme.  She 
knew  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Kate  Field  thirty  years  ago  in 
Italy ;  she  has  known  Cardinal  Manning,  Messrs.  Mathew  Arnold, 
Fronde,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  our 
own  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell. 
She  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  indeed  I  have 
met  many  others  beside  Miss  Cobbe  who  think  Mr.  Lowell  the 
type  of  everything  noble  and  high  in  American  politics  or  let- 
ters. Parenthetically  let  me  say  that  the  president  of  a  college 
told  me  that  on  one  occiision  she  was  present  at  a  meeting  partly 
scientific  and  partly  social,  where  Mr.  Lowell  presided.  The  paper 
for  the  evening  had  been  the  basis  for  a  great  many  slighting 
remarks  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  sneer  of  the 
evening  seemed  to  be,  "  We  have  gotten  far  beyond  that  sort  of 
superstition,"  when  Mr.  Lowell  rose,  and  while  not  reproving 
any  one,  paid  a  most  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  entirely  changed  the  tenor  of  the  meeting.  His  tact,  his 
grace  and  learning,  were  highly  appreciated. 

Miss  Cobbe  not  only  writes  and  talks  against  vivisection,  but  she 
expends  much  money  in  having  kindness  to  animals  taught  to 
children.  Last  year  she  sent  fifty  dollars  to  a  lady  near  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  deej)ly  interested  in  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
the  money  to  be  expended  in  literature  for  young  people.  Her 
work  is  making  a  lasting  impression  in  England.  A  clergyman 
at  the  annual  meeting  said  the  Anti-vivisection  Society  had  the 
three  elements  of  success  :  First,  a  good  cause  ;  second,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  time  ;  third,  an  able  presentation  of  the  cause.  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  before  he  died,  said  ''That  must  be  a  good  cause 
(Anti-vivisection )  which  brought  Cardinal  Manning,  Miss  Cobbe, 
and  myself  to  work  harmoniously  on  the  same  committee." 

I  close  this  article  by  a  strong  and  pathetic  extract  from  Miss 
Cobbe's  introduction  to  a  book  called  "The  Woman  Question  in 
Europe."     She  says  :  — 

Tho  man  is  not  to  be  envlod  who  can  view  the  movement  of  women  for 
political  rights  with  contempt  or  Indifterence.  That  those  struggles  may  not 
always  have  been  guided  by  infallible  taste  and  wisdom,  and  that  they  have 
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often  been  met — for  lack  of  sensible  argument — with  silly  derision,  need  not 
blind  as  to  the  fact  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  bravest  battles,  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  movements  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Other  strifes  have  been 
•carried  on  between  rival  races,  rival  classes,  rival  sects,  but  here  we  have  only 
the  patient,  persistent  appeal  of  daughters  to  fathers,  of  sisters  to  brothers,  of 
wives  to  husbands,  of  the  women  who  make  the  charm  of  society  to  the  men 
who  call  them  friends. 

There  are  no  garments  rolled  in  blood  in  the  battle  of  these  warriors.  The 
<M>mbatants  command  neither  cannon  nor  bayonets.  They  cannot  even  break 
down  iron  palings  like  the  populace  or  London  when  their  rights  were  with- 
held, or  threaten  dynamite  or  petroleum  like  Nihilists  or  Fenians.  They  have 
DOt  political  influence  at  their  disposal  wherewith  to  coerce  their  opponents. 

When  the  time  comes  to  look  back  on  the  slow  universal  awakening  of 
women  all  over  the  globe,  on  their  gradual  entrance  into  one  privileged  profes- 
sion after  another,  on  the  attainment  by  them  of  rights  of  person  and  property, 
and  at  last  to  their  adn^ission  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  of  all  the  decisive  battles  of  history  this  has  been  to  the 
moralist  and  philosopher  the  most  interesting,  even  as  it  will  be  (I  cannot 
doubt)  the  one  followed  by  the  happiest  peace. 
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BY   LEWIS  J.    BLOCK,   A.   M., 

Principal  of  Douglas  School,,  Chicago^  Illinois. 

THIS  is  the  era  of  illustrations.  No  idea  seems  worth  the 
scrutiny  of  an  hour  unless  it  yields  itself  to  the  facile  pencil 
of  the  illustrator.  The  time  is  a  breeder  of  imaginations  strange 
and  hitherto  unsought.  Be  as  realistic  as  you  please ;  yet  the 
illustrator  is  hard  by,  and  the  grotesque  effusions  of  his  creative 
genius  might  exceed  the  wonders  of  fairyland.  The  morning 
paper  confronts  you  with  a  gallery  of  repre^sentations  which  may 
adorn  the  halls  of  the  modern  memory  as  no  halls  were  ever 
adorned  before.  We  illustrate  everything ;  we  make  pictures  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  even  find  ways  of  delineating  the  absolute 
zero.  Things  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  the  chainless  and 
pathless  air,  the  products  of  nature  and  the  creations  of  mind,  are 
^11  subjected  to  the  same  illuminating  transfiguration,  are  all  held 
up  on  the  tablets  of  the  illustrator,  and  made  so  plain  that  the 
poor  old  mystery  which  formerly  haunted  the  seeker  and  thinker 
lias  dwindled  to  so  mere  a  point  that  it  is  worse  off  than  if  it  had 
never  been. 

The  teacher  unhappily  is  not  always  in  the  van  of  progress  and 
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civilization.  It  is  true  that  he  should  be  there,  but  by  those 
untoward  strokes  of  destiny  which  too  often  lame  the  best  intents 
of  the  best  minds,  he  is  thrust  into  the  rear,  and  humbly  imitates 
where  he  should  be  the  introducer  and  forerunner.  He  has 
finally  caught  the  inspiration  which  has  been  the  atmosphere  of 
things  for  some  time.  He  has  sniffed  the  finer  ether  of  loftier 
endeavors,  and  a  new  fervor  courses  up  and  down  his  usually 
sluggish  blood  and  nerves.  Once  more  a  universal  solvent  of  all 
difficulties  has  been  obtained.  The  conversion  of  the  dullard,  the 
product  of  generations  of  intellectual  somnolence,  and  the  heir  of 
accumulated  stupidities,  is  now  to  be  accomplished  by  a  course 
of  pedagogical  medicine  whose  efficacy  no  man  shall  question; 
the  moral  simpleton,  in  the  ear  of  whose  soul  the  categorical 
imperative  never  made  a  sound  louder  than  the  whirr  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing,  is  now  to  be  stimulated  to  a  sensitiveness  of  perception 
which  reaches  the  verge  of  the  morbid.  The  illustrating  fever 
has  fairly  set  in,  and  the  patient  approaches  the  crisis. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor  wholly  devoid  of  practical  value 
to  inquire  what  the  best  use  of  the  illustrating  fervor  may  be  in 
the  educational  process,  and  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it 
should  be  kept.  We  are  all  ready  to  concede  to  it  a  fair  measure 
of  value ;  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  we  are  called 
on  to  do,  it  can  only  exact  from  us  a  certain  portion  of  attention^ 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  should  yield  to 
it,  and  where  we  should  apply  the  bit  and  the  reins. 

The  world  is  full  of  illustrations.  Everywhere  we  see  exempli- 
fications of  law,  repetitions  of  processes,  manifestations  of  ideas. 
Nature  is  never  satisfied  with  doing  a  thing  but  once,  but  year 
after  year  patiently  goes  through  the  same  creative  endeavors^ 
moulds  rose  after  rose  into  evanescent  loveliness,  weighs  down 
the  autumn  trees  with  successive  fragrant  burdens,  tells  over  and 
over  the  old,  old  story  that  the  man-child  may  lose  not  one 
faintest  thread,  one  dimmest  subtlety  of  meaning  she  has  woven  for 
his  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  the 
method  of  nature  in  our  teaching,  and  have  called  on  illustrations 
to  aid  us,  but  we  have  not  always  attained  her  success.  Our 
illustrations  do  not  always  illustrate ;  sometimes  far  from  illumi- 
nating a  subject,  they  darken  it  with  much  counsel,  and  withdraw 
us  from  it  on  paths  that  lead  no-whither.  An  illustration  that 
does  not  help  to  clear  up  a  difficulty,  that  does  not  serve  to 
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impress  a  truth,  has  no  reason  for  its  existence.  This  law  is 
fundamental  to  all  illustrative  teaching ;  it  seems  so  plain  that  to 
state  it  is  like  uttering  the  merest  truism,  and  yet  we  have  all 
seen  teaching  which  violates  it  at  every  step.  In  connection  with 
this  law  another  must  be  stated  which  is  quite  like  it,  and  which 
is  forgotten  with  equal  frequency.  Some  subjects  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  illustration  than  others,  and  the  same  subject  lends 
itself  to  picturesque  treatment  more  decidedly  in  some  aspects 
than  in  others. 

We  have  need  to  be  cautious  in  the  application  of  the  best 
methods.  Time  and  place  are  potent  factors  in  the  determination 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  no  arbitrary  prescription  will  meet 
all  cases.  Thought  is  not  all  picture-making ;  our  thinking  can- 
not all  be  reduced  to  sensuous  perceptions ;  the  mind  itself  adds 
an  element  to  sense,  which  is  outside  and  beyond  it,  and  whose 
growth  is  not  helped  by  ways  of  instruction  derived  from  carica- 
tures of  itself  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  sensuous  school 
of  thinkers.  There  are  aspects  of  number  which  are  not  brought 
into  clearness  by  being  burlesqued  with  sticks  or  marks  or  scraps 
of  paper,  and  which  are  best  taught  by  enforcing  the  pupil  to 
those  abstract  mental  operations  which  produce  them,  and  which 
no  illustration  can  more  than  vaguely  adumbrate.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  necessity  of  making  pupils  think,  and 
then  have  so  little  faith  in  the  genuine  thinking  process  that  we 
shrink  from  it  when  it  presents  itself  in  its  proper  form,  and  fly 
to  pictures  and  objectivities  of  all  sorts  to  evade  it.  We  must 
forever  have  things  instead  of  ideas,  objects  in  place  of  thoughts, 
exemplifications  in  lieu  of  law.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to 
induct  the  learner  into  the  free  exercise  of  his  power  of  thought, 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  without  too  much  exercise  of 
his  imagination  upon  it,  and  let  him  discover  that  his  thought  is 
an  avenue  to  truth  as  well  as  his  eyes  and  ears.  Too  much 
picture-making  may  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  always  knows  all  about  a  subject  because  he  can 
make  a  picture  of  it,  nor  that  he  fails  to  understand,  because  he 
cannot  make  an  illustration. 

Every  subject  has  its  own  laws  of  development.  To  know 
anything  aright,  we  must  know  it  as  it  builds  itself  into  com- 
pleteness according  to  those  regulative  principles  which  are  its 
Ufe  and  consistency.     Through  the  shell  of  its  manifestations,  we 
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must  penetrate  to  those  general  activities  which  create  it,  and 
establish  its  specific  form  and  character.  We  may  use  the  ladder 
of  illustrations  to  clTmb  to  its  nest  and  habitat,  but  when  once 
there  we  are  authorized  to  use  the  speech  of  the  locality,  and  cast 
aside  the  childish  things.  Picture-making  is  a  valuable  bridge 
over  chasms  and  intervening  streams,  but  there  comes  a  phase  in 
the  discussion  of  every  subject  when  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
per  86  and  the  illustration  is  to  be  carefully  eschewed.  Nature  is 
all  very  well ;  the  imagination  is  a  glorious  energy,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  stimulate  and  cultivate;  but  the  power  of 
abstract  thought  has  done  excellent  service  to  mankind,  and  need 
not  be  forgotten  in  our  zeal  to  make  every  difficulty  as  small  as 
possible,  and  to  be  so  marvellously  certain  that  the  pupil  sees  the 
subject  at  our  own  angle  of  vision. 

This  graphic  work  makes  a  superb  appeal  to  the  exterior  public, 
which  knows  so  little  about  the  true  value  and  estimation  of  edu- 
cational expedients.  School-teaching  is  not  an  interesting  affair  to 
the  casual  perception  ;  it  is  far  more  pleasing  to  go  into  an  artist's 
studio,  and  see  the  extraordinary  collection  of  odds  and  ends  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  to  watch  the  bits  of  color  unite  into 
a  visible  dream  illumined  by  the  light  which  "  never  was  on  land 
or  sea."  The  repetition  of  phrases  and  numbers  and  sentences, 
the  immature  discussions  of  gi*eat  themes,  the  more  or  less  stereo- 
typed questions  of  the  teacher  and  the  more  or  less  satisfactory 
responses  of  the  learners,  the  hot  and  dusty  atmosphere  charac- 
terizing most  schoolrooms,  make  up  a  realm  not  altogether  adapted 
to  call  forth  unmixed  emotions  of  pleasure.  The  picture-making 
relieves  the  monotony  and  the  tedium,  and  is  so  far  very  well,  but 
it  is  not  an  infallible  gauge  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  done. 
It  may  be  an  indication  of  quite  the  reverse ;  it  may  mean  neglect 
of  essential  labors,  and  the  frittering  away  of  invaluable  time  in 
affairs  of  little  pith  and  moment.  Something  must  be  done  if 
the  youth  is  to  be  educated,  his  memory  must  be  cultivated,  his 
eyes  opened,  his  reasoning  powers  exercised,  his  mind  stored  with 
those  conventionalities  of  intelligence  without  which  no  under- 
standing of  the  life  he  is  expected  to  enter  is  possible ;  whatever 
can  be  added  thereunto  without  detriment  to  these  is  every  way 
to  be  desired,  and  often  the  important  is  to  be  attained  by  way  of 
indirections ;  but  we  shall  find  it  best  not  to  make  incursions  too 
far  into  the  vasty  deep,  and  for  the  most  part  remain  in  the  safe 
haven  where  the  rougher  waves  are  shorn  of  half  their  danger. 
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Is  the  picture  made  for  its  own  sake,  or  is  it  intended  as  a 
purely  ornamental  addition  to  something  else  ?  The  discrimina- 
tion here  intimated  is  to  he  carefully  considered.  Surely  no  one 
will  deny  the  importance  of  keeping  clearly  before  the  pupils* 
eyes  the  difiFerence  between  substance  and  shadow,  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  his  work,  and  its  agreeable  surroundments.  There  are 
artists  who  spend  the  major  portion  of  their  time  in  contemplat- 
ing the  kind  of  frame  they  are  about  to  give  their  paintings,  and 
the  scanty  and  abbreviated  residue  in  determining  upon  their 
subject ;  but  the  envious  world  has  in  such  cases  refused  to  take 
the  view  of  their  merits  which  themselves  insist  upon  to  the 
dolorous  end  without  adequate  recognition.  Moreover,  ornamen- 
tation is  not  something  apart,  but  has  a  relation  of  a  somewhat 
close  character  to  what  it  is  intended  to  embellish.  Consider  for 
a  moment  a  piece  of  graphic  work  which  we  have  met  with,  and 
which  no  doubt  has  its  counterparts  and  congeners  in  many  an 
educational  sphere.  A  knight  in  full  panoply  of  armor  holds  in 
his  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  elegantly  engrossed  a  solution  of  a 
problem  in  arithmetic.  This  is  an  sasthetic  conception,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  criticise  with  any  seriousness.  The  drawing  of  the 
knight  has  taken  up  all  the  available  time  of  the  executant ;  and 
he  is  strictly  a  subsidiary  figure,  a  mere  extravagance  of  the  orna- 
mental fever.  The  arithmetical  solution  has  not  been  forwarded 
in  the  smallest  degree  by  his  presence  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
of  these  elaborate  exuberances  of  the  illustrating  enthusiasm  so 
small  a  fraction  of  the  pupil's  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
scholastic  section  of  the  hybrid,  that  solutions,  begirt  with  every 
manner  of  ornamental  splendor,  have  been  found  to  be  wholly 
incorrect  in  principle  and  calculation.  Our  knight  is  an  absurd 
anachronism^  of  course ;  he  had  never  sharpened  his  wits  on  the 
multiplication  table ;  doubtless  this  is  all  the  worse  for  him,  but 
how  he  would  stare  if  he  were  to  awaken  from  his  sleep  of  centuries, 
and  find  himself  holding  a  scroll  with  an  arithmetical  solution 
sable  and  rampant ! 

The  question  of  the  technical  in  drawing  confronts  us  just  here 
with  a  somewhat  forbidding  countenance.  In  these  elaborate  illus- 
trations, bringing  into  play  far  more  complicated  laws  of  represen- 
tation than  we  attempt  in  regular  drawing  lessons,  we  throw 
Jiway  all  guidance  and  compass,  and  plunge  into  a  wilderness, 
whence  the  talented  by  dint  of  persistent  and  microscopic  copying 
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gfain  some  sort  of  egress,  but  in  which  the  unfortunates  hopelessly 
flounder  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Light  and  shade,  perspective, 
right  use  of  the  medium  intended  to  be  employed,  present  a  series 
of  diflficulties,  which  may  well  give  us  pause.  Into  all  these  the 
pupil  rushes  with  -no  one  to  lead  him ;  his  teacher  with  the  best 
of  intentions  very  often  can  furnish  little  or  no  help ;  she  knows 
hardly  more  than  he  does  about  the  best  ways  of  attaining  artistic 
effects.  The  only  path  out  of  the  jungle  is  the  way  the  picture 
or  what-d'  ye-may-call-it  looks  when  it  is  done,  and  to  the  educated 
gazer  it  may  be  after  all  the  conscientious  and  long-continued 
agony  only  a  source  of  suppressed  mirth  and  laughter. 

Moreover,  what  is  the  value  of  mere  copying,  for  such  in  most 
cases  this  work  of  illuminating  the  otherwise  dull  and  colorless 
manuscripts  unquestionably  is  ?     Copying  may  teach  a  lesson  of 
patience,  and  strengthen  the  habit  of  attention,  and  these  excellent 
qualities  of  the  scholar  are  not  to  be  underestimated.     The  copy 
is  surely  not  equal  to  the  original ;  it  involves  small  exercise  of 
the  power  of  thought ;  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  it  brings 
into  the  least  fruitful  activity  the  powers  which  need  cultivation 
the  most ;  a  simple  drawing  made  from  the  thing  itself  outweighs 
in  educational  value  a  long  series  of  copies  however  skillful  and 
complicated. 

Besides  the  world  of  pictures  is  a  very  large  one ;  it  is  full  of 
avenues  leading  to  places  of  the  most  different  kinds  and  the 
learner  is  not  to  be  turned  loose  into  that  weltering  waste  without 
a  competent  director.  The  desultory  nature  of  the  work  under 
consideration  is  another  serious  objection  to  it.  A  picture  is  not 
to  be  copied  simply  because  it  is  a  pleasing  landscape  or  charming 
group  of  figures;  it  ought  to  have  some  necessary  connection 
with  the  study  pursued,  should  spring  from  that  study  naturally 
and  inevitably,  not  be  dragged  in  by  the  heels,  so  to  speak,  merely 
to  display  the  manual  dexterity  of  a  pupil  born  with  the  draughts- 
man's instinct.  Inasmuch  as  the  picture-making  is  largely  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  student,  the  few  who  are  specially  endowed 
seize  upon  it  with  avidity,  the  many  stand  aloof  and  look  on  with 
mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and  displeasure.  If  it  were  some- 
thing which  they  are  regularly  taught  and  in  which  instruction 
followed  an  intelligible  method,  by  which  success  were,  in  * 
measure,  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  this  seizure  of  the 
aesthetic  and  bringing  it  captive  into  the  schoolroom  would  wear 
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m  entirely  different  countenance  and  aspect.  As  it  is,  the 
oiajority  find  themselves  shut  out  from  achieving  successes,  which 
bheir  companions  win  by  means  quite  incomprehensible,  and  an 
undertone  of  dissatisfaction,  taking  various  forms,  pervades  the 
atmosphere,  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
schoolroom.  There  is  no  need  of  forcing  the  painful  fact  of 
nature's  stepmotherhood  prematurely  upon  the  notice  of  her  for- 
B^tten  offspring;  that  deplorable  condition  will  be  made  suffi- 
ciently patent  in  their  after  careers ;  the  schoolroom  ought  to  be 
absolutely  republican  in  tone  and  conduct ;  all  paths  should  lead 
equally  to  the  highest,  if  followed  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
learner,  obedient,  faithful,  indefatigable. 

Many  of  these  drawings  are  executed  with  a  patient  minute- 
ness and  a  loving  attention  to  details  which  almost  reaches  the 
pathetic,  but  the  pupil  fails  entirely  to  learn  from  them  that 
drawing  is  in  reality  a  language,  in  which  he  can  express  ideas,  if 
be  becomes  properly  acquainted  with  its  forms  and  methods. 
Much  better  than  this  finical  nicety  of  execution  is  the  free  black- 
board drawing,  which  is  thoroughly  alive  in  every  stroke,  and 
which  is  always  the  expression  of  the  moment's  need  and  intent. 
The  illustration  is  perforce  a  part  of  the  subject,  grows  out  of  it 
as  the  leaf  from  the  branch,  or  the  flower  from  its  stem.  Thus  is 
avoided  the  unfortunate  stereotyping  of  exercises ;  the  new  class 
iisserts  its  individuality  in  the  new  illustrations,  which  it  demands 
EUid  evolves ;  new  phases  of  the  old  story  flash  upon  the  teacher's 
jaded  apprehension,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  discovery  converts  the 
monotony  of  explanations  gone  over  so  many  times  in  so  many 
years  into  a  freshness  of  elucidation  and  statement,  which  affect 
the  participants  as  a  breath  of  sea-air  may  an  inhabitant  of  our 
vast  inland  plains,  who  has  not  seen  the  white  flame  of  the 
broakers  for  many  a  day,  nor  for  a  long  time  heard  that  hoarse 
sonorousness  of  intonation  which  has  told  the  story  of  the  sea  to 
generation  after  generation,  and  which  has  not  yet  found  an 
interpreter  competent  and  sufficient. 

In  the  hand  of  a  skillful  and  intelligent  teacher  many  of  the 
objections  spoken  of  here  may  be  materially  lessened  in  force. 
Fhere  is  a  great  deal  of  illustrative  work  in  history,  which  may 
^  profitably  undertaken,  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  finish 
ind  elaboration ;  but  there  are  everywhere  dangers  to  be  avoided, 
Uid  directions  which  it  is  undesirable  to  take.     If  a  map  is  to  be 
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drawn,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  map  is  the  central  and 
important  thing.     Why  should  a  pupil  be  allowed  to  spend  an 
hour  or  more  in  making  a  picture,  and  then  a  few  minutes  in 
placing  a  map  in  a  corner,  where  the  gazer  has  to  look  long  and 
steadily  before  he  finds  it?     Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  map- 
illustration,  to  which  objection  is  made.     Figure  to  your  imagina- 
tion a  charming  representation  of  implements  of  war,  old  and 
massive  cannon,  rusting  out  in  the  fields,  where  once  the  embat- 
tled  farmers   stood,  and   children   playing   on   the  now  useless 
engines  of  destruction  and  death ;  a  delightful  conception  ;  it  has 
taken  a  long  and  patient  effort  to  make  this  excellent  drawing, 
and  in  one  obscure  corner  is  the  map  of  the  battle,  too  trivial  to 
have  been  other  than  carelessly  executed.     The  mistake  in  this 
case  is  the  more  marked,  because  the  map  is  itself  a  specimen  of 
the  graphic  art,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  a  legitimate  pictorial 
development,  which  will  afford  ample  scope  for  all  the  pupil's 
time   and   talent.     Then  those  other  forms   of   map-illustration, 
which  no  intelligence  can  give  any  reason  for,  extraordinary  con- 
catenations  of   things   never   before   united  since  hoary-headed 
Time  began.     Battle-maps  shining  on  the  sails  of  shipless  masts, 
or  adorning  the  flaps  of  wigwams,  or  hanging  from  the  necks  of 
bii'ds  of  passage  seeking  warmer  climes,  or  rejoicing  in  efflores- 
cence of  b()rdei*s,  which  in  the  original  picture  cards  were  deemed 
by  their  creators  appropriate  to  some  peaceful  Christmas  or  New 
Year's   greeting.     To   such  a  mixture  of  incongruous  ideas  no 
teacher  ought  to  lend  his  countenance.     Ask  an  artist  what  he 
thinks  of  such  agglutinations  of  what  ought  never  to  have  beett 
conjoined,  wedlocks  over  which  the  decree  of  divorce  was  p^^ 
nounced  before  the  benediction  had  fairly  left  the  lips  of   tJ^^ 
preacher.     In  any  picture  the  central  sentiment  must  predox*^' 
nate ;  it  must  find  expression  in  the  smallest  leaf  and  tendril    ^ 
the  border;   and  no  art  has  the  right  to  violate  the  dictates     ^ 
common  sense. 

When  it  comes   to  the  elaborate  illustration  of  mathemati 
problems,  the  utility  grows  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  It 
Mathematics  is  a  science  of  abstraction,  and  no  dexterity  of  m 
ipulation  will  make  it  anything  else.     In  a  large  series  of  pr" 
lems,  the  introduction  of  illustrations  becomes  indispensable ; 
I  ask  whether,  in  order  that  the  learner  shall  understand  mensi 
tion,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  draw  exquisite  bridges  spann. 
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genUy  gliding  streams,  ol*  moss-covered  buckets  hanging  beside 
immemorial  and  dream-haunted  wells,  or  in  discovering  how  many 
yards  of  carpet  it  will  require  to  cover  a  certain  floor,  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  place  on  paper  or  board  a  romantic  villa  in  the 
oountry  spreading  its  gardens  to  the  fostering  sun-light.  In  Long- 
fellow's Kavanagh,  the  minister,  who  spends  his  life  in  day-dreams, 
and  in  projecting  great  work  after  great  work,  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  finds  a  Hindoo  arithmetic  which  is  a  delight  to 
his  visionary  soul.  The  problems  in  it  are  all  about  butterflies,. 
and  bees,  and  flower  petals,  and  ripples  on  the  surfaces  of  sunlit 
rivers.  Beside  them  our  books  of  problems  are  nothing  but  the 
merest  and  baldest  expression  of  the  utilitarian  tendencies  that 
control  .the  Occident  as  compared  with  the  vague  and  mystic 
East.  But  the  star  of  Empire  sweeps  westward,  and  the  utilita- 
rian wins  the  day.  Mathematicians  apply  the  epithet  elegant  ta 
many  of  their  demonstrations,  but  it  is  oh  other  grounds  than  that 
they  are  illuminated  with  mediaeval  marginal  resplendence. 

Certainly  one  of  the  main  functions  of  education  is  to  enable 
the  learner  to  discover  the  salient  elements  of  a  subject,  to  find 
its  center  and  vitalizing  thought,  and  to  group  about  that  what- 
ever else  belongs  to  it,  to  discriminate  between  the  important  and 
the  unimportant.     Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  cloud  this  develop- 
ing faculty,  or  worse  yet,  to  allow  the  pupil  to  mistake  the  lesser 
for  the  greater,  turns  the  educating  process  upside   down,  and 
stands  the  learner  upon  his  spiritual  head.      We  fly  in  the  face  of 
genuine  education  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  a 
temporary   gratification   into   a   forgetfulness    of    the   real   task 
assigned  us.     Intelligence  implies  the  rapid  and  habitual  sifting 
of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  of  finding  the  true  gold  in  the  baser 
tilings  surrounding  and  concealing  it.     It  is  also  an  essential  of 
nght  conduct  that  the  higher  be  established  in  its  place  of  honor, 
itnd  not  subordinated  to  its  servants  and  accompaniments.    Where 
tihe  true  educational  tone  is  attained,  the  spirit  of  subordination, 
intellectual  and  moral,  will  surely  be  present  as  a  pervasive  influ- 
ence, and   the   merely  ornamental  and   illustrative  will  not  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.     I  am  con- 
"vinced  that  this  lesson  of  the  right  adjustment  of  parts,  of  giving 
to  each  thing  the  place  it  ought  to  have,  of  putting  it  in  the  due 
prominency  which  belongs  to  it,  is  a  worthy  and  important  one, 
and  we  are  not  justified  in  fostering  habits  of  perception  and 
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workmanship,  which  are  untrue  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  unbeautiful  from  the  artistic  one,  and  extremely  unfortunate 
from  the  moral  one. 

Besides,  if  the  taste  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  brought  into  play,  it 
should  find  its  correct  exercise  in  the  appreciation  of  things  noble 
and  excellent.  If  hours  are  to  be  spent  in  the  copying  of  a  pic- 
ture, it  should  be  a  picture  worth  the  time  and  labor  expended  on 
it.  There  is  small  refining  influence  in  allowing  young  people  to 
reproduce  picture-cards  and  wood-cuts,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judicious  and  experienced,  are  wholly  destitute  of  artistic  value. 
All  that  must  lead  to  a  corruption  of  taste,  and  a  decadence  of 
perceptive  power. 

Children  are  as  easily  led  to  the  appreciation  of  the  noble  and 
elevated  as  of  the  commonplace  and  vulgar.  If  you  give  them 
pictuies  to  look  upon,  they  need  not  all  be  of  the  type  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  them.  They  have  souls  above  cats 
and  dogs,  and  higlily  colored  imaginative  representations  of  things 
that  exist  nowhere  outside  of  the  distempered  vagaries  of  would- 
be  artists.  We  seem  to  forget  that  Nature  has  endowed  them 
with  minds  and  brains,  and  expects  them  to  use  all  their  faculties; 
of  course  they  are  not  as  bright  as  we  were  at  that  age ;  we  read 
Milton,  and  delighted  to  pore  over  books  of  old  and  priceless 
engravings.  There  occurs  to  me  here  the  general  drift  of  a  poem 
written  by  Anna  C.  Brackett;  I  cannot  now  place  my  hand  on  it, 
or  I  would  quote  it.  It  relates  how  two  little  children  grew  up 
under  the  glory  and  influence  of  a  great  and  beautiful  cathedral ; 
they  played  on  its  steps,  and  entered  it  to  be  awed  and  uplifted  by 
the  sound  of  the  great  organ ;  it  had  a  place  in  all  their  thoughts, 
and  became  an  inseparable  part  of  their  consciousness.  The  years 
rolled  by,  and  they  went  forth  to  the  service  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  toil  that  hath  in  it  no  shadow  of  bitterness.  Through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  life,  they  were  sustained  by  solemn  mem- 
ories and  loftiest  hopes.  When  they  questioned  themselves  as  to 
the  source  of  their  secret  and  wondrous  strength,  they  found  in 
every  movement  of  their  experience,  in  every  parting  of  their 
ways,  stood  the  image  of  their  wisest  and  chief  instructor,  the 
noble  building,  whose  soaring  pinnacles  had  taught  them  aspira- 
tion, whose  wealth  of  rare  adornment  had  given  variety  to  their 
feelings  and  thoughts,  whose  superb  harmony  of  painted  window, 
and  fretted  ceiling  and  dusky  pillared  aisles,  had  reproduced  in 
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them  the  order,  the  repose,  the  reverence,  which  were  its  heart  of 
significance.  Even  so  we  can  surround  the  children  placed  in 
our  keeping  with  influences  which  will  lead  them  in  the  direction 
of  that  generous  restlessness,  which  is  satisfied  only  with  the 
highest,  which  rejoices  in  obedience  and  harmony,  and  to  which 
the  ignoble  inevitably  and  of  its  own  nature  is  identified  with  the 
incongruous. 


''  T//B  CONCORD  OF  SWEET  SOUNDSr 

BY  GEORGE  A.   STOCKWELL,   PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

NO  ART  interests  so  many  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  no  study 
so  lifts  the  mind,  sweeps  the  cobwebs  from  it,  and  gives  it 
wings,  no  recreation  so  entertains,  rests,  and  ennobles,  as  music. 

If  you  are  under  twenty-five,  some  would  say  under  forty,  and 
have  an  ear  for  music,  a  taste  for  it,  and  delight  in  it,  then  seize  it, 
hold  it,  cherish  it  as  something  precious,  as  a  divine  gift,  as  an 
instrument  by  which  you  may  attain  in  this  life  to  peace  and  per- 
fection of  mind,  temporary,  if  not  permanent,  and  as  a  stepping- 
^tone  to  the  "  sublime  heights  "  of  personal  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness. 

And  if  you  have  only  half  an  ear  for  music,  strive,  struggle,  if 
Heed  be,  to  make  it  a  whole  ear,  and  if  this  be  impossible,  make 
the  half  more  than  half,  cultivate  it,  cling  to  it  in  all  work  and 
play,  and  make  much  of  it. 

If  you  can  neither  sing  nor  play,  but  have  a  merry,  rolling  whis- 
tle, then  whistle  and  make  that  whistle  what  it  may  be  —  an 
entertainer  for  self  and  friends.  If  your  only  musical  inheritance 
Tie  a  whistle,  even  the  music  in  that  whistle  will  prove  to  be  an 
-cigent  for  good  better  than  the  doctor,  in  many  cases,  and  better 
'khan  the  contents  of  "  tonic  "  bottles,  and  a  continual  heart-lifter 
•^uid  heart-refiner. 

**  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 
Then  music,  with  the  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress.^* 

If  you  have  no  ear  for  music,  if  you  cannot  become  interested  in 
it  will  be  given  no  attention.     In  this  case,  even,  if  there  ap- 
to  be  no  musical  quality  in  the  voice, — although  one  may  be 
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found,  probably, — you  may  learn  to  play  some  muBical  instrument, 
and  entertain  others  if  not  yourself.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  art  at  the  finger-ends,  even  if  automatic,  without  spur  of  ear, 
insignificant  comparatively,  will  bring  its  reward,  will  "  fill  in " 
somewhere,  will  contribute  to  something  to  its  greater  enjoyment, 
for  " '  T  is  only  music's  strain  can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray." 

To  strive  in  music  without  '*  an  ear,"  may  be  considered  as  con- 
tending with  nature  in  opposition  to  it,  but  there  are  performers 
on  musical  instruments  who,  on  their  own  confession,  have  no 
ear,  who  play  exactly  as  the  music  is  written,  but  who,  if  the  notes 
be  removed,  are  lost  and  cannot  play,  comparatively  speaking. 
Music  is  an  exact  science,  yet  if  music  please  the  ear  it  is  accept- 
able, enjoyable  if  not  exact  —  if  the  notes  in  one  measure  run 
over,  or  in  another  fall  short.  Thus  a  performer  with  little 
knowledge  or  little  science  may  entertain. 

But  it  is  believed  that  every  man  can  sing.  All  children  sing 
and  delight  in  it.  Boys,  when  their  voices  change,  lose  interest  in 
singing,  which  is  not  renewed  when  the  voice  is  established.  But 
it  should  be  renewed.  Teachers  and  parents  are  responsible.  It 
is  not  considered  wise  to  drive  a  child  to  the  attainment  of  an 
accomplishment  to  which  the  child  has  no  inclination.  But  there 
are  men  and  women  to-day  who  are  thankful  that  their  parents 
drove  them  to  the  singing-master  and  to  piano-practice.  Children 
generally  and  naturally  have  an  aversion  for  school  and  all  the 
arts  of  education ;  but  they,  to  their  own  good,  are  not  allowed  to 
abandon  them. 

Was  it  not  the  design  of  the  Creator  that  all  men  should  sing  ? 
Why  was  man  given  such  elaborate  machinery,  such  fine  instru- 
ments, if  he  was  not  to  use  them  ?  True,  men  advanced  in  life 
may  sing  little  —  may  think  that  they  cannot  sing  at  all,  simply 
because  the  musical  voice  has  been  abandoned.  If  an  arm  be  hung 
in  a  sling  and  held  for  years,  does  it  not  become  useless  ?  The 
case,  liowever,  is  not  exactly  parallel.  Although  many  may  never 
sing,  yet  as  the  vocal  organs  have  been  in  constant  use,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  voice  that  could  not 
make  a  musical  sound.  In  spite  of  its  neglect,  the  singing-voice 
occasionally  breaks  its  bonds  —  and  sings,  because  singing  is  one 
of  its  natural  gifts. 

Music  is  not  only  an  educator  of  the  mind,  but  also  a  missionary 
to  the  soul ;  singing  is  not  only  a  vocal  exercise,  but  also  a  mental' 
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process.  No  one  can  sing  at  sight  a  new  composition  without 
a  quick,  unhesitating  use  of  the  mind ;  the  singer  must  think, 
and  think  as  quickly  as  the  lightning's  flash,  as  well  as  sing. 
For  example,  the  singer  comes  to  C  sharp ;  the  next  note  is  B 
natural.     What  guides  the  voice  in  this  jump  ? 

Let  us  see  what  the  process  is.  It  would  vary  with  different 
singers  and  according  to  the  key  in  which  it  is  written,  but  here 
is  a  possible  solution.  In  all  singing,  and  indeed  in  all  plajdng, 
not  automatic,  the  mind  travels  in  advance  of  the  voice.  Now 
when  the  bass  voice  comes  to  C  sharp,  the  mind  may  be  already 
on  C  octave  above,  for  it  is  easy  to  jump  an  octave  ;  the  mind,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  falls  a  whole  tone,  and  that  brings 
it  to  B  natural.  If  C  sharp  is  a  whole  note,  the  mind  has  more 
time  than  if  the  note  were  an  eighth.  But  whether  long  or  short,  * 
the  mind  must  travel  ahead  to  find  and  to  mark  out  a  path  for  the 
voice ;  it  runs  a  race  with  it,  tripping  along,  perhaps,  on  sixteenth 
notes,  and  always  winning  if  it  keeps  to  the  work ;  if  the  mind 
lag,  then  discord  may  be  the  result. 

When  music  is  committed  to  memory,  then  the  mind  is  more  of 
a  spectator  than  an  actor  —  a  kind  of  silent  partner,  ready  to  assist 
if  needed.  Indeed,  the  singing  of  the  old  melodies  is  automatic, 
and  depends  upon  no  mind-guide.  The  southern  negroes  make 
beautiful  melody  at  their  work;  and  others,  even  engravers  and 
fine  workmen  in  wood  and  metal,  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune 
i¥hen  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  work  before  them,  and 
cannot  give  even  a  side  glance  to  the  play  of  the  voice.  But 
skillful,  progressive  singing  and  playing  are  processes  of  the  mind^ 
and  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both  deserve  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tion plan  of  every  child. 

The  study  and  practice  stimulates  the  faculties,  leads  the  mind 
to  prompt  action,  teaches  patience,  quick  sight,  and  precision. 
The  practice  of  vocal  music  promotes  health,  and  lessens  the  lia- 
tility  to  throat  and  lung  diseases.     Professional  singers  suffer  less 
from  these  diseases  for  two  reasons :    First,  the  vocal  organs  are 
developed  and  made  stronger,  and  thus  better  enabled  to  with- 
stand attacks  of  disease  ;  and,  second,  because  singers  in  their 
solicitude  for  the  voice,  take  greater  care  of  the  body,  avoiding 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  drafts.     Further, 
the  practice  of  vocal  music  develops  the  voice  for  all  uses,  even 
<5onver8ational  use.     To  the  stutterer,  or  the  man  with  imperfect 
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articulation,  singing  may  give  the  only  relief.  The  orator  who 
aims  to  be  a  perfect  orator,  will  find  that  of  all  "  elocution's  pro- 
cesses" not  one  will  serve  him  so  well  as  the  practice  of  vocal 
music. 

Before  anything  is  reached  in  this  life,  there  is  a  primary  stage, 
often  the  stage  of  drudgery.  This  is  true  of  the  study  of  music ; 
but  when  this  be  passed,  how  delightful  is  the  prospect,  how  wide 
and  attractive  the  vista  stretching  out  before  —  even  to  the  gates 
of  heaven. 

In  every  street  in  city  or  town  may  be  heard  the  voice  of  the 
piano.  Men  crack  their  jokes  and  make  merry  over  the  inter- 
minable "piano-drum,"  but  what  sound  does  civilization  send 
forth  more  significant  than  the  tones  of  the  piano  ?  Is  not  the 
sound  accepted  as  a  recommendation  of  the  occupants  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  something  more  than  mere  existence  is  the  object, 
that  the  aim  is  more  than  a  bread-and-butter  aim  ? 

The  power  to  entertain,  even  to  entertain  the  performer  him- 
self, is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  music.  The  singer  or  the  player 
is  never  without  entertainment,  never  without  the  highest  moral 
stimulus,  and,  forsooth,  never  without  an  audience.  A  large 
steamer  was  going  down  one  of  the  great  rivers  on  an  all-night 
trip.  After  tea,  and  after  the  daily  papers  had  been  laid  aside, 
the  one  hundied  or  more  passengers  sat  silent,  listless,  tired,  and 
sleepy,  but  not  yet  ready  to  go  to  their  berths,  for  it  was  early  in 
the  evening. 

There  was  a  piano  on  board,  and  a  man  opened  it  and  began  to 
play.  Probably  he  was  not  an  expert  player,  but  to  that  audience 
he  appeared  to  be  skillful  enough.  Every  drowsy  eye  opened, 
every  form  straightened  up,  and  many  gathered  around  and 

"  Through  every  pulse  the  music  stole, 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  imprisoned  sigh, 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye.*' 

The  player  knew  the  popular  songs,  and  the  playing  of  any  one 
brought  into  tune  manj'^  voices,  and  the  singing  and  the  playing 
went  on  till  midnight,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  all  on  board. 
The  art,  perhaps  the  imperfect  art,  of  one  passenger,  made  the 
evening  pass  quickly  and  delightfully. 

Said  a  musician  who  had  been  a  noted  singer  for  twenty-five 
years:     "It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  any  one  who  does  not  sing. 
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play,  or  whistle,  can  find  entertainment,  can  live  in  the  dark  and 
dreary  intervals  that  come  into  every  life.  To  me,  often,  music  is- 
the  only  solace  the  world  can  give." 

^*  By  music,-  miDds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low ; 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft  persuasive  voice  applies.** 


AMONG   DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN, 

Of  the  Overland  Monthly ^  San  Francisco, 

IN  THE  first  schoolhouse  in  which  I  taught,  a  log  cabin,  beside 
a  mountain  stream  in  the  wilderness  that  then  stretched 
almost  without  a  farm  from  Paso  Robles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  was  a  "  school  library  "  of  perhaps  fifty  volumes.  They  had 
been  chosen  by  the  previous  teacher,  who  was  fond  of  horses.  He 
had  put  twelve  or  fifteen  books  such  as  "  Youatt  o^  the  Horse  "  in 
the  library,  and  half  a  dozen  English  racing  novels.  Then  there 
was  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races,"  five  large  volumes,  a  lot  of  per- 
fectly worthless  subscription  books,  such  as  the  "  Album  of  the 
World,"  and  some  theological  works  contributed  by  a  very  relig- 
ious trustee.  During  a  year  in  this  district  I  never  knew  anybody 
to  take  out  a  book  I 

In  another  California  school  that  I  knew  of  a  few  years  later, 
the  teacher's  hobby  was  "  grammar,"  and  he  spent  most  of  the 
library  funds  for  the  books  in  this  line,  from  Goold  Brown's  mas- 
sive volume  to  Whitney  and  Max  MuUer.  This  teacher  walked 
and  slept  in  an  atmosphere  of  grammar,  and  knew  very  little  of 
any  other  literature.  At  the  county  institute  in  Monterey,  years 
ago,  he  read  a  paper  on  ''  English  Grammar,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  he  had  read  "  every  important  book  on  the  sub- 
ject." A  young  teacher  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  studied  Cardinal  Newman's  great  "  Grammar  of  Assent." 

**  Well,  no,  really  he  must  confess  he  had  overlooked  that  work. 
He  would  send  for  it  immediately."  It  came  before  the  close  of 
the  Institute,  and  he  was  with  difiiculty  restrained  from  a  public 
denunciation  of  the  "  wretched  levity  of  that  unprincipled  young 
TMcal." 
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These  are  the  lightest  of  illiistrations,  but  perhaps  they  will  help 
to  outline  my  subject.  Almost  every  school  district  in  America 
has  some  sort  of  a  library,  and  hardly  any  force  of  the  public 
school  is  more  often  wasted  or  misapplied.  My  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  school  libraries  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Pacific  states  and  territories.  I  have  examined  a  few  in 
Maryland  and  Texas,  a  few  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
but  nearly  all  the  libraries  I  have  looked  over  are  in  California, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  I  have  not  examined  them 
with  any  ofiicial  authority ;  I  was  first  a  teacher,  then  an  ex-teacher, 
still  interested  in  the  public  schools. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  school  library  is  accumulated 
differ  greatly  in  different  states.  Here  in  California,  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  school  fund  is  set  apart,  and  a  list  of  books  is 
furnished  by  the  State  Board,  from  which  books  are  supposed  to 
be  selected.  The  list  is  well  enough,  if  the  right  person  selects 
from  it.  But  it  is  not  always  followed,  even  now,  and  if  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  school  libraries  of  the  state  were  to  be 
issued,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  contain  many  surprises.  I  was 
once  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  a  large  town,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  burning  a  copy  of  one  of  G.  M.  Reynold's  novels,  and 
A  well-thumbed  edition  of  the  '*  Pirate's  Own "  that  had  been  in 
the  library  since  time  immemorial.  There  had  been  no  catalogue, 
and  no  register  of  books  taken  out,  and  none  of  the  trustees  knew 
how  the  books  got  into  the  library.  Twenty  years  ago  a  Tehama 
County  friend  of  mine  found  a  stack  of  dime  novels  that  "had 
hQQn  presented  to  the  library  "  by  a  farm  laborer  who  had  lived 
near  the  schoolhouse,  a  few  years  before  ! 

One  of  the  troubles  about  the  school  libraries  of  the  Pacific  coast 
is  that  the  lists  of  books  contain  a  number  of  expensive  subscrip- 
tion books  which  pay  agents  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
trustees,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  annual 
library  fund.  Books  are  published  with  especial  reference  to  this 
«nd,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  school  library  contains  only  a  few 
expensive  works,  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  children's  reading, 
and  of  little  value  for  the  teacher. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  generosity  towards  school  libraries 
on  the  part  of  private  persons.     In  one  case,  a  gentleman  sent 
more  than  two  hundred  well-selected  books  from  his  own  library 
to  the  schoolhouse,  as  soon  as  he  felt  certain  that  it  was  well  man- 
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aged,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  In  another  case,  the  book-reviewer 
on  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  sent  all  the  suitable  juveniles  he 
obtained  to  a  district  school  in  the  Redwoods.  But  it  is  a  neces- 
sary factor  of  such  an  outside  interest  in  the  school  library,  that 
the  collection  is  made  to  hold  a  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  dis- 
trict. Its  books  must  supply  a  constantly  increasing  attraction. 
They  must  be  read  and  talked  over  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
family ;  they  must  be  literature  and  not  textbooks.  The  well- 
chosen  school  library  is  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  teacher.  It  should  contain  some  of  the  best  works  on  science, 
and  some  of  the  most  complete  books  of  reference.  But  its  great 
mission  is  to  caiTy  into  bookless  homes  the  joy  and  worth  of  litera- 
ture. 

Nothing  better  could  be  done  for  the  public  schools  of  America 
than  the  formation  of  library  associations,  first  by  counties,  then 
by  states,  then  by  able  and  educated  delegates  to  a  national  con- 
vention to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  adoption,  by  the  states,  of  a 
uniform  law  relating  to  school  libraries.  This  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  school  teachers.  The  system,  so  common  in  many 
states,  of  allowing  the  trustees  to  have  the  sole  power  of  selecting 
and  buying  the  library  books  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  As  a 
teacher  said  to  me  once:  ^^It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  usually 
choose  the  books.  But  I  have  to  write  out  my  list  and  then  go 
and  see  the  leading  trustee  and  tell  him  just  exactly  why  I  want 
them,  and  sometimes  I  find  that  an  agent  for  ^  Men  of  our  Times  * 
or  *  Heroes  of  the  West,'  or  Blank's  thirty-volume  history,  is 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  have  to  fight  for  the  children's  magazine  or  the 
volume  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  that  I  want.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  have  to  work  so  hard  to  keep  the  library  fund  from 
being  wasted.  If  I  should  leave,  and  the  next  teacher  should  not 
use  the  library,  as  I  do,  every  day  and  hour,  the  trustees  would 
certainly  be  inveigled  into  some  hundred  dollar  contract  that  would 
keep  the  district  from  having  a  single  new  book  of  interest  to 
children  for  at  least  two  years." 

This  young  lady,  a  university  graduate,  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  broad-minded  teachers  I  ever  knew,  suggested  further 
that  the  school  superintendent  should  have  veto  power  on  lists  of 
books,  and  that  purchases  should  be  made  by  him  so  as  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  discount.  She  wanted  to  have  subscription 
books  of  every  sort,  manuals,  histories,  lives,  compendiumsi  cyclo- 
pedias, ruled  out  of  liberies  of  less  than  a  thousand  volumes. 
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"  Let  us  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  encyclopedia,"  I 
said,  "it  is  certain  that  country  schools  need  a  good  cyclopedia." 

"  Of  course  they  do,"  she  replied.  "  All  the  orders  for  cyclo- 
pedias from  every  school  in  the  state  ought  to  be  filled  once  a 
year  by  the  publishers  at  the  same  price  that  their  wholesale  agents 
pay  for  them.  United  action  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  put  down  the  middle  men  in  this  case." 

"Now  there  is  Shakespeare,"  she  continued.  "The  favorite 
edition  that  gets  into  school  libraries  is  one  with  almost  unread- 
able type,  published  at  about  seventy-five  cents.  Suppose  that  the 
public  schools  were  well  organized  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  a 
good  annotated  edition,  with  the  plays  in  separate  volumes,  would 
soon  displace  the  cheap  and  worthless  ones. 

"  And,  to  take  the  stories  for  children  —  such  stories  as  those 
of  Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Helen  Campbell,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Kate  Smith  Wiggin,  Noah  Brooks,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and 
a  dozen  others  —  the  trustees  are  apt  to  object  to  them.  They 
want  solid  books,  they  say,  and  I  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  get 
'  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy '  in  the  library.  Sometimes,  too,  I  want 
a  book  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  gets  into  the  state  list." 

Then  we  talked  over  the  library  association  idea,  and  we  ag^ed 
that  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  school 
libraries  ought  to  arouse  teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  organi- 
zation. Not  that  all  libraries  should  be  alike,  not  that  a  cast  iron 
list  of  books  should  be  made,  but  that  a  broad  discussion  of  the 
principles  upon  which  a  working  library  can  be  built  up,  may  be 
secured.  The  problem  is,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  libraries 
in  each  school  district,  and  make  them  a  source  of  good  to  the 
community  at  large.  Is  not  this  a  subject  well  worth  the  discus- 
sion of  American  teachers  ? 


OUR  four  anchors,  holding  us  fast  from  behind,  are  the  exam- 
ples and  teachings  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  first  represents  virtue  in  politics;  the 
second,  good  sense  in  politics ;  the  third,  democracy  in  politics ;  the 
fourth,  humanity  in  politics.  Let  us  reverence  these  great  ex- 
amples, holding  us  firm  to  a  noble  past,  and  so  saving  us  for  abetter 
future.  With  four  such  illustrious  lives  as  these  to  reverence,  to 
study,  and  to  follow,  we  may  feel  that  in  the  most  stormy  hours^ 
and  the  darkest  nights,  we  may  hold  safe  by  these  anchors  "and 
wish  for  day." — James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LEIBNITZ.^ 

BY  CHARLES   E.   LOWREY,   PH.   D.,   BOULDER,  COLO. 

ALMOST  two  centuries  since  the  oracular  utterances  of  Leib- 
nitz. Mathematician,  physicist,  biologist,  and  philosopher 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  proclaiming  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  diplomat  the  most  suggestive  tliinker  of  the  modern 
world. 

In  Leibnitz  alone  have  the  great  leaders  of  English  thought 
acknowledged  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel.  But  Leibnitz  pro- 
claimed no  system, — taught  no  philosophy.  He  was  a  man  of 
affairs.  His  every  act,  however,  was  so  permeated  with  eternal 
truth  as  to  bestir  thinkers  with  his  own  inspiration. 

From  the  isolated  fragments  of  a  miscellaneous  correspondence 
to  supply  a  philosophic  harmony  of  his  life  and  writings  presup- 
posed the  patience,  the  liberal  scholarship,  and  the  Catholic  insight 
of  the  master.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  accounts  for  the 
long  hesitation  of  scholars  in  undertaking  it. 

It  is,  consequently,  no  small  commendation  of  American  scholar- 
ship that  it  be  credited  with  the  first  critical  and  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  in  the  English  language, 
an  exposition  so  lucid  and  exact  as  to  make  it  of  real  value  to  every 
man  of  culture,  to  every  student  of  pliilosophy. 

With  this  introduction  of  Leibnitz  to  the  English  speaking  pub- 
lic, comes  the  propriety  of  noting  how  wonderfully  pregnant  his 
thought,  with  suggestions  looking  to  a  proper  solution  of  the 
social  and  educational  questions  of  the  day. 

THE    SPIHIT   OF   CATHOLICITY. 

That  Leibnitz  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  may  have  made  him  a  scholar  after  the 
model  of  his  contemporaries.  But  that  it  was  his  privilege  from 
his  sixth  year  to  his  fifteenth  to  live  in  the  classic  library  of  the 
city  and  to  drink  in  at  pleasure  some  conception  of  the  thought 
already  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past,  rendered  him  in  addition  a 

'Leibnitz's  New  Besays  on  the  Human  Understanding.  A  critical  exposition  by  John 
Dewey,  Pb.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Gompuiy,  Chicago.  1888.    16nio.   289  pages.    $1.25. 
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prophet  and  a  philosopher  for  all  time.  As  a  result  of  this  broad 
culture,  a  spirit  so  comprehensive  that  he  was  satisfied  with  no 
insight  of  truth  not  sufficiently  catholic  to  embrace  all  other  pos- 
sible expressions  of  it. 

Not  least  among  the  controversies  of  the  hour  is  the  sup- 
posed conflict  between  the  friends  of  general  culture  and  those  of 
special  or  industrial  training.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that 
under  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  secure  an  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  to  sustain  universal  suffrage  as  a  fact, 
an  education  that  is  general  seems  essential.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  a  loud  call  for  s[)ecialization,  for  skilled  lalx)r  in  the 
interest  of  tem[)oi-{il  wanti>,  for  limitations  that  virtually  make  the 
artisan  the  slave  of  those  who  can  enjoy  the  results  of  his  special 
work.  The  inability  of  specialists  to  adjust  their  occupation  to 
the  exigencies  of  supply  and  demand,  places  them  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  can  regulate  trade  and  can  make  gain  of  industrial 
limitations.  Yet  their  labor  is  at  a  premium,  until  competition 
destroys  this  monopoly  of  skill. 

It  seems  not  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  this 
controversy,  that  universal  culture  and  particular  skill  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  each  other,  capable  of  spiritual  union  in 
every  person.  Such,  however,  is  the  truth, — a  truth  so  essential 
that  true  manhood  and  self-respect  are  quite  impossible  without 
that  self-discipline  and  culture  which  by  character  and  persever- 
ance can  make  skilled  labor  of  any  honorable  occupation  whatso- 
ever. 

In  the  premises  Leibnitz  teaches  that  by  virtue  of  the  complete 
interdependence  of  the  factors  of  the  universe,  he  who  knows  one 
subject  in  the  complete  details  of  its  application  ha**  mastered  the 
inter-relation  of  all  things. 

Whoever  understands  his  specialty,  has  made  this  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  universe  with  reference  to  his  special  sphere  of 
action.  From  his  chosen  point  of  de[)arture  he  has  gone  out  to 
complete  the  circle  of  thought  and  to  find  Omega  in  the  Alpha  of 
his  own  profession. 

Not  to  labor  blindly  for  naught ;  not  to  play  the  charlatan  at 
the  expense  of  the  ignorance  of  our  friends  and  neighbors ;  in 
fact,  to  be  able  to  do  any  justice  whatsoever  by  our  specialty,  we 
must  gain  from  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  some  general  notion 
of  its  particular  function,  and  thus,  by  obedience  to  eternal  truth, 
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be  prepared  to  anticipate  success  and  conscious  helpfulness  in  our 
life  work. 

*"  I  find,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  that  most  systems  are  right  in  a  good 
share  of  that  which  they  advance,  but  not  so  much  in  what  they 
den3^"  Then,  again,  "  We  must  not  hastily  believe  that  which 
the  mass  of  men  or  even  authorities  advance,  but  each  must  de- 
mand for  himself  the  proof  of  the  thesis  Sustained.  Yet  long 
researches  generally  convince  that  the  old  and  generally  received 
opinions  are  good,  provided  they  be  interpreted  justly.'' 

In  reconciliation  of  the  particular  and  of  the  general,  he  adds : 
*' Those  who  give  themselves  to  the  detixils  of  science  usually 
despise  general  researches.  Those  who  go  into  universal  princi- 
ples rarely  care  for  particular  facts.     But  I  equally  esteem  both." 

Do  we  wonder  with  such  principles  to  guide  him,  that  Leibnitz 
united,  in  his  own  activity  the  breadth  of  the  univei-sal  and  the 
depth  and  the  exactness  of  the  particular?  His  sympathies,  so 
universal,  that  to  found  academies  of  learned  men,  to  establish 
international  law,  to  reconcile  all  religious  faith  were  his  example 
and  his  life-work  for  humanity. 

Yet  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  could  apply 
himself  with  equal  energy  to  the  monotonous  details  of  genealogi- 
cal tables.  From  the  omniverous  w.ork  of  state  librarian  and 
antiquarian  he  did  not  shrink,  but  accomplished  special  tasks, 
almost  herculean  even  to  a  specialist,  with  the  confidence  and  ease 
of  the  master. 

In  mathematics,  he  rivaled  a  Newton  in  the  invention  of  the 
Calculus.  In  logic  he  anticipated  a  Jevons  by  suggesting  a  cal- 
culating machine.  In  mechanics,  he  declared  the  principle  of 
conservation.  From  excursions  in  practical  mining,  he  developed 
historical  geology.  In  biology,  he  posited  all  those  categories  of 
organic  life  that  are  now  found  so  helpful  in  uniting  material  and 
spiritujvl  conceptions  of  the  universe. 

For  Leibnitz,  reality  is  activity.  The  spiritual  basis  of  math- 
ematics and  physics  is  life.  The  law  of  sufficient  reason  is  unity 
in  divei*sity,  "  All  actual  forces  emanate  by  a  sort  of  continual 
creation,  by  continual  fulgurations  of  the  divinity  from  moment 
to  moment." 

THE    FACTOR    OF    INDIVIDUALITY. 

In  the  popular  demand  for  specialization  in  occupation,  we  have 
recognition  of  a  philosophic  truth,  whose  office  it  was  the  particu- 
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lar  merit  of  Leibnitz  to  explain  and  to  emphasize.  While  all  of 
us  are  of  the  same  body-politic,  of  the  same  social  organism,  mem- 
bers one  of  another,  still  each  in  his  own  way  supports  the  com- 
mon life  and  is  representative  of  it. 

How  each  individual,  in  the  perfection  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
nature,  participates  in  and  reflects  the  whole  social  fabric,  nor  in 
any  way  interferes  with  his  neighbor  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
inheritance,  is  an  anomaly  to  those  who  do  not  think  spiritually,  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  mastered  the  significance  of  the  unex- 
plained premises,  taken  for  granted,  upon  which  ordinary  experi- 
ence is  based. 

Their  dilemma  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  On  the  one  hand  these 
premises,  of  events  in  time  and  of  objects  in  space  independent  of 
personal  experience,  seem  too  axiomatic  to  need  consideration  ;  on 
the  other  hand  they  land  us  in  the  meshes  of  problems  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  solve,  but  which  in  the  premises  are  insoluble 
and  unknowable.  On  these  premises  the  deliverances  of  experi- 
ence are :  Of  objects  in  space,  our  bodies  are  very  weakness, 
scarcely  drops  in  the  ocean  of  existence  ;  of  events  ^  in  time,  our 
souls,  mere  meteoric  flashes  in  the  glowing  firmament  of  life ; 
though  the  world  of  matter  shall  have  an  end,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  that  our  bodies  ere  tliat  shall  not  have  mingled  in 
common  dust;  though  the  series  of  events  in  time  shall  cease,  we 
have  no  present  confidence  that  our  lamps  shall  not  have  been 
darkness  for  ages,  before  lighted  again  for  immortality.  Ergo^ 
spiritual  matters  are  too  problematic  and  etnereal  to  demand  seri- 
ous attention  at  present.  With  no  stronger  motives  than  these 
for  action,  spiritual  beliefs  are  scarcely  more  than  superstitions 
based  upon  our  imbecility  to  solve  the  problems  of  life.  And  yet 
this  is  the  so-called  ''  common-sense  view  "  of  many  teachers  of 
morality  and  of  religion  ! 

Yes,  the  natural  man  worships  time  and  space.  He  is  a  slave 
to  their  limitations.  If  he  posit  a  creator  of  their  content,  he 
still  pictures  him  a  God  conditioned  by  time  and  space,  and  by  the 
mind  and  matter  of  his  own  creation.  Not  now,  he  fancies,  but  in 
some  future  event  God  shall  reveal  immortality ;  not  now,  but 
under  new  conditions,  God  shall  destroy  matter  and  usher  in  His 
kingdom. 

But,  says  Leibnitz,  have  we  forgotten  that  every  point  in  space 
and  every  moment  of  time  presupposes  a  totality  of  which  they 
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are  the  limitations  ?  That  force  is  not  without  an  opposing  force  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  the  unifying  element  to  which  the  spatial 
and  the  temporal  refer,  that  the  combining  principle  of  all  our 
experience,  is  alone  and  absolutely  our  personality  of  which  con- 
sciousness is  a  factor  ?  That  personality  reveals  itself  to  us  as  an 
active  force,  as  our  own  pei*sonal  will.  It  grasps  in  outline  all 
temporal  and  spatial  relations.  It  seeks  ever  to  enrich  its  rational 
consciousness  of  omnipresent,  eternal  truth. 

Were  the  heavens  not  within  our  grasp,  we  could  not  study 
them.  Were  history  not  subordinate  to  our  personality  we  could 
not  interpret  it.  Were  we  not  immortal,  we  could  not  conceive 
of  immortality.  Were  we  not  in  outline  and  in  miniature  the 
divine  activity,  we  had  never  been  conscious  of  imperfection. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  problems  whose  solution  trouble  humanity, 
arise  from  our  neglect  to  will  the  possession  of  our  privilege  of 
intellectual  superiority  and  mastery  over  nature  and  temporal 
succession. 

Save  that  we  grow  in  knowledge  of  eternal  truth  and  in  the 
freedom  of  spiritual  action  thereby,  and  have  the  power  to  com- 
pare lesser  and*  greater  insights,  we  are  not  properly  objects  in 
space  and  creatures  of  time.  By  virtue  of  our  possession  of  the 
divine  image,  we  are  not  of  that  order  which  finds  its  fulfillment 
in  a  higher,  and  with  the  accomplishment  of  function  passes  away. 
To  realize  our  complete  life  as  conscious  self-conserved  action,  we 
have  merely  to  master  the  significance  of  temporal  and  spatial 
diJBEerentiation.  We  are  as  immortal  as  spiritual  truth  ;  yet  that 
truth  be  intelligible  to  us,  we  must  examine  all  the  categories  of 
experience.     We  must  master  ourselves. 

Each  person  is  a  spiritual  unity,  a  triplicity  of  thought,  life  and 
harmonious  action ;  each  person  contains  within  himself  the  law 
of  his  own  development  and  activity.  Each  person  wills  and 
thinks  for  himself  the  degree  in  which  he  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
his  own  life.  This  law  of  special  function  is  distinct  for  each. 
In  the  Fatherhood  of  the  universe  there  is  unity  by  and  through 
diversity,  —  unity  of  princij>le,  variety  in  manifestation.  The  law 
of  activity  in  each  is  virtuall}"  the  universe.  Each  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  whole.  Each  is  a  summation  of  the  universe  from 
his  point  of  view.  So  far  as  each  has  rendered  his  potential  act- 
ual, he  has  reproduced  the  universe. 

This  logomachy  over  the  significance  of  the  many  in  one  reveals 
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something  spiritual,  something  superior  to  all  pictured  mechanical 
inclusion  and  exclusion.  This  many  in  <yne  is  not  by  participation 
in  a  common  unintelligible  substratum,  not  by  statical  possession  of 
the  many  by  the  one,  nor  yet  as  pantheistic  attributes  of  an  under- 
lying essence,  but  it  is  a  thought-relation,  an  organic  intimacy  and 
communion. 

This  organic  unity  is  activity.  This  spiritual  activity  becomes  self- 
knowledge  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  differentiation  into  form  and 
content :  — into  a  world  of  objects  in  space,  that  it  may  know  the 
richness  and  the  beauty  of  universal  law ;  into  events  in  time  that 
it  may  reconcile  this  necessary  law  with  personal  freedom. 

THE    HAKMONV    OF    UNIVEKSALITV    AND    INDIVIDU^VLITY. 

How  can  we  reconcile  God's  harmony  and  man's  imperfection  ? 
God's  eternal  law  and  man's  free  will  ?  Can  willful  passivity  in 
the  individual  destroy  the  established  harmony  of  the  universe? 
Can  such  passivity  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  privilege  of  a 
neighbor  to  participate  fully  in  universal  harmony?  How  can 
imperfect  adjustment  be  simultaneous  wdth  perfect  reciprocity? 

In  reply,  Leibnitz  reasserts  the  spiritual  character  of  all  specific 
life ;  there  is  no  individual,  no  direct  interaction  of  one  member 
with  another.  Only  as  each  reflects  the  law  of  the  whole,  do  both 
participate  in  common  life.  "  There  are  no  windows  from  one  to 
the  other,"  save  as  each  is,  or  may  be,  an  embodiment  in  his  own 
way  of  the  order  of  tlie  whole  kingdom.  Each  is  self-determined 
in  showing  forth  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  "  There  is  a  plan 
common  to  all,  in  which  each  has  his  own  place."  But  we  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  gulf  between  one  soul  and  another. 
Spirit  is  continuity.  There  is  no  gulf  between  the  human  soul  and 
what  is  called  nature.  Man,  as  soul,  may  be  the  most  representA- 
tive  of  all  monads,  but  he  is  not  without  them.  Stone,  plant, 
animal,  man,  —  each  is  representative  of  all  existence.  Increase 
activity  until  the  monad  is  not  only  a  complete  mirror,  but  until  it 
knows  itself  as  that  mirror,  and  soul  becomes  spirit ;  and  in  man^ 
by  virtue  of  divine  likeness,  self-conscious  intelligence.  How 
shall  we  apply  these  thoughts  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  divine  economy  already  suggested  ? 

God's  eternal  activity  implies  continued  individual  creation, 
from  lowest  to  liighest.     Each  individual  creates  his  own  world, 
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masters  it,  fulfills  his  function,  and  reflects  thereby  the  universe* 
Each  carries  in  his  individuality  the  divine  plan,  and  power  of 
self -activity  sufficient  to  manifest  it.  But  self-activity  is  a  law  to 
itself,  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  disposed  to  function  normally, 
and  any  obtuseness  is  a  background  against  which  other  individu- 
ality develops.  If  we  will  to  know  oui*selves  and  to  act,  we  increase 
in  consciousness  of  divinity  and  of  communion  with  the  universal 
brotherhood.  If  we  fail  to  work  out  our  own  problems,  the  divine 
image  in  each  individual  suffices  to  produce  his  own  condenmation 
and  hell.  Harmony  and  lack  of  harmony  are  matters  of  disposi- 
tion in  the  individual  toward  the  law  of  his  own  special  activity. 

It  is  only  in  the  fulfillment  of  function  that  each  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  divine  activity.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  the 
possession  of  complete  personality,  to  participation  in  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  for  a  rational  consciousness  of  present  heaven.  We 
are  conscious  of  that  only  in  the  lives  of  others  which  reflects  our 
own  experience,  which  participates  in  and  obeys  the  law  of  the  uni- 
vei'se.  The  necessity  upon  which  darkness  feeds,  is  freedom  for 
self-established  light.  Law  is  a  prohibition  of  mercy  to  willful 
ignorance,  but  a  glorious  privilege  to  divine  self-knowledge. 


STC/jRM/C/S. 
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1507-1589. 
BY    KEV.    R.    H.   QUICK,    ENGLAND. 

I  DESIRE  to  give  some  information  of  John  Sturm,  who  was 
for  over  forty  years  rector  of  the  Strasburg  Gymnasium, 
taken  mainly  from  Raumer's  account  of  him,  which  is  translated 
in  Henry  Barnard's  "^German  Teachers  and  Educators'."  I  have 
also  looked  at  the  exhaustive  article  by  Dr.  Bossier  in  K.  A. 
Schmid's  Encyklopddie  (^Suh,  VJ) 

John  Sturm,  born  at  Schleiden  in  the  Eifel,  not  far  from  Cologne, 
in  1507,  was  one  of  fifteen  children,  and  would  not  have  had  much 
teaching  had  not  his  father  been  steward  to  a  nobleman,  with 
whose  sons  he  was  brought  up.  He  always  spoke  with  reverence 
and  affection  of  his  early  teachers,  and  from  them  no  doubt  he 
acquired  his  thirst  for  learning.  With  the  nobleman's  sons  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  he  was  sent  to  Li^'ge,  and  there  he 
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attended  a  school  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common,"  <dia» 
Hieronymites.  Many  of  the  arrangements  of  this  school  he  after- 
wards reproduced  in  the  Strasburg  Gymnasium,  and  in  this  way 
the  good  Brethren  gained  an  influence  over  classical  education 
throughout  the  world. 

Between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  Sturm  was  at  Lyons, 
and  before  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  forced  into  teaching  for 
a  maintenance.  He  then,  like  many  other  learned  men  of  the 
time,  turned  printer.  We  next  find  him  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  thought  of  becoming  a  doctor  of  medicine,  but 
was  finally  carried  away  from  natural  science  by  the  Renascence 
devotion  to  literature,  and  he  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  the 
classics.  From  Paris  he  was  called  to  Strasburg  (then,  as  now,  in 
Germany,)  in  1537.  In  1538  he  published  his  plan  of  a  Gymna- 
siui^  or  Grammar  School,  with  the  title,  '*  The  right  way  of  open- 
ing schools  of  literature  (^De  Liter  arum  Ludis  recte  aperiendi%)^^^ 
and  some  yeare  afterwards  (1565)  he  published  his  Letters  (^Cla9- 
sicoe  Epistolce)  to  the  different  form-masters  in  his  school. 

The  object  of  teaching  is  threefold,  says  Sturm,  *'  piety,  knowl- 
edge, and  the  art  of  expression."  The  student  should  be  distin- 
guished by  reasonable  and  neat  speech  {ratione  et  oratione^.  To 
attain  this,  the  boys  in  his  school  had  to  give  seven  years  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  pure  Latin  style  ;  then  two  years  more  were 
devoted  to  elegance ;  then  five  years  of  collegiate  life  were  to  be 
given  to  the  art  of  Latin  speech.  This  course  is  for  ten  years 
carefully  mapped  out  by  Sturm  in  his  Letters  to  the  masters.  The 
foundation  is  to  be  laid  in  the  tenth  class,  which  the  child  enters 
at  seven  years  old,  and  in  which  he  learns  to  read,  and  is  turned  on 
to  the  declensions  and  conjugations.  We  have  for  all  classes  the 
exact  *'pensum,"  and  also  specimens  of  the  questions  put  in  exam- 
ination by  the  top  hoy  of  the  next  class  above^  a  hint  which  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  the  Jesuits. 

Sturm  cries  over  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Roman  children. 
"  Cicero  was  but  twenty  when  he  delivered  his  speeches  in  behalf 
of  Quentius  and  Roseius ;  but  in  these  days  where  is  there  the 
man  even  of  eiglity,  who  could  make  such  speeches  ?  Yet  there 
are  books  enougli  and  intellect  enough.  What  need  we  further? 
We  need  the  Latin  language  and  a  correct  method  of  teaching. 
Both  these  we  must  have  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
eloquence.'' 
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Sturm  did  not,  like  Rabelais,  put  Greek  on  a  level  with  Latin 
or  above  it.  The  reading  of  Greek  words  is  begun  in  the  sixth 
class.  Hebrew,  Sturm  did  not  himself  learn  till  he  was  nearly 
sixty. 

With  a  thousand  boys  in  his  school,  and  carrying  on  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  sovereigns  of  his  age,  Sturm  was  a  model  of 
the  successful  man.  But  in  the  end  "  the  religious  difficulty " 
was  too  much  even  for  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
by  his  opponents  "  for  old  age  and  other  causes."  Surely  the 
"  other  causes  "  need  not  have  been  mentioned.  Stui*m  was  then 
eighty  years  old. 

The  successful  man  in  every  age  is  the  man  who  chooses  a  pop- 
ular and  attainable  object,  and  shows  tremendous  energy  in  pursuit 
of  it.  Most  people  don't  know  precisely  what  they  want ;  and 
among  the  few  who  do,  nine-tenths  or  more  fail  through  lack  of 
energy.  But  Sturm  was  quite  clear  in  his  aim,  and  having  settled 
the  means,  he  showed  immense  energy  and  strength  of  will  in 
going  through  with  them.  He  wanted  to  restore  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Ovid,  and  to  give  his  pupils  great  power  of  elegant 
expression  in  that  language.  T^ike  all  schoolmasters  he  professed 
that  piety  and  knowledge  (which  in  more  modern  phrase  would 
be  wisdom  and  knowledge)  should  come  first,  but  like  most  school- 
masters he  troubled  himself  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  about  the 
art  of  expression.  As  an  abstract  proposition  the  schoolmaster 
admits  that  to  have  in  your  head  something  worth  sajung  is  more 
important  than  to  have  the  power  of  exi)ression  ready  in  case  any- 
thing worth  saying  should  *'  come  along."  But  the  schoolmaster's 
art  always  has  taken,  and  I  suppose,  in  the  main,  always  will  take 
for  its  material  the  means  of  expression ;  and  by  preference  it 
chooses  a  tongue  not  vulgar  or  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
Thus  the  schoolmasters,  with  Sturm  at  their  head,  set  themselves 
to  teach  words  —  foreign  words,  and  allowed  their  pupils  to  study 
nothing  else,  not  even  the  mother  tongue.  The  satirist  who  wrote 
Hudibras  has  stated  for  us  the  result  — 

'*  No  sooner  are  the  organs  of  the  braiu 
Quick  to  receive  and  steadfast  to  retain 
Best  knowledges,  but  all 's  laid  out  upon 
Retrieving  of  the  curse  of  Babylon. 
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And  he  that  is  but  able  to  express 

No  sense  in  several  languages 

Will  pass  for  learneder  than  he  that  "%  known 

To  speak  the  strongest  reason  in  his  own/^  ^ 

One  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renascence,  Hieronymus  Wolf,  was 
wise  enough  to  see  that  there  might  be  no  small  merit  in  a  boy's 
silence :  '^  Nee  yninima  pueri  virtus  est  tacere  cum  recte  loqui  ties- 
ciat'^  (Quoted  by  Parker.)  But  this  virtue  of  silence  was 
not  encouraged  by  Sturm,  and  he  determined  that  by  the  age  of 
sixteen  his  pupils  should  have  a  fair  command  of  expression  in 
Latin,  and  some  knowledge  of  Greek.-  Latin  indeed  was  to  sup- 
plant the  mother  tongue,  and  boys  were  to  be  severely  punished 
for  using  their  own  language.  By  this  we  may  judge  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  following  Sturm.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  unwisdom  of  tilting  at  the  vernacular  was  not  so  much 
Sturm's  as  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  typical  English 
schoolmaster  of  the  century,  Mulcaster,  was  in  this  and  many  other 
ways  greatly  in  advance  of  Sturm.  To  him  it  was  plain  that  we 
should  '"'  care  for  that  most  which  w^e  over-use  most,  because  we 
need  it  most.'*^  The  only  need  recognized  by  Sturm  was  need  of 
the  cliussical  languages.  Thus  he  and  his  admirers  led  the  unlucky 
schoollxn'  straight  into  that  *••  slough  of  Despond'' — verlmlism,  in 
which  he  has  struggled  ever  since. 


^'  Plunged  for  some  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
80  learned  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.' 


»? 


Sturm's  school  *' had  an  European  reputation:  there  were  Poles 
and  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Danes,  Italians,  French,  and  English. 
But  besides  this  it  was  the  model  and  mother  school  of  a  numer- 
ous progeny.  Sturm  himself  organized  schools  for  several  towns 
which  ap[)lied  to  him.  His  disciples  became  organizers,  rectors, 
and  professors.  Jn  short,  if  Melancthon  was  the  instructor,  Sturm 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  Germany.  Together  with  liis  method, 
his  schoolbooks  were  spread  bioadcast  over  the  land.  Both  were 
adopted  by  Ascham  in  England,  and  by  Buchanan  in  Scotland. 
Sturm  himself  was  a  great  man  at  the  imperial  court.  No  diplo- 
matist passed    through    Strasburg  without  stopping  to   convei'se 

»  "  On  iibuHo  of  Human  Loarnin^,"  by  Saniuol  Butler. 

2  Multinn  llhun  pro  fecl.sse  arbitror,  qui  ante  sextuni  docimuni  statis  annum  facultii- 
teni  (Uiaruni  lincruanini  nietliocreni  aHsecutus  est.    (Quoted  by  Parker.) 

'  It.  MuU-asler'f*  I'osUwus,  1,>S1,  p.  3J.  I  have  reprinted  this  book  (Long^man'a,  Id88» 
price  10c.) 
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with  him.  He  drew  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  another 
from  the  King  of  France,  a  third  from  the  Queen  of  England,  col- 
lected political  information  for  Cardinal  Granvella,  and  was  enno* 
bled  by  Charles  V.  He  helped  to  negotiate  peace  between  France 
and  England,  and  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  commission  of 
Cardinals  on  reunion  of  the  church.  lii  short,  Sturm  knew  what 
he  was  about  as  well  as  most  men  of  his  time.  Yet  few  will  be 
disposed  to  accept  his  theory  of  education,  even  for  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  the  best.  Wherein  then  lay  the  mistake  ?  .  .  .  .  Sturm 
asserted  that  the  proper  end  of  school  education  is  eloquence,  or 
in  modem  phrase,  a  masterly  command  of  language,  and  that  the 

knowledge  of  things  mainly  belongs  to  a  later  stage Sturm 

assumed  that  Latin  is  the  language  in  which  eloquence  is  to  be 
acquired." 

This  is  from  Charles  Stuart  Parker's  excellent  account  of  Sturm 
in  Unsai/H  on  a  liberal  Education,  edited  by  Farrar,  Essay  I.,  on 
Hhtory  of  Classical  Education,,  p.  39. 


ABOVE   TUB   CLOUDS. 

BY    W.    WHITMAN    KAILEY. 

High  on  a  peak 

Where  only  alpines  grow, 
Their  stars  resplendent 

In  the  lingering  snow  ; 
Within  the  cloud  and  chill, 

How  strange  a  sight ! 
A  humming  bird 

Is  drifted  by  in  flight ! 

What  sudden  impulse  moved 

This  tropic  gem, 
To  flash  it's  glories 

On  the  glacier's  hem  ? 
From  what  exotic's 

Stimulating  dew 
Was  quaffed  ambition? 

Ah,  if  we  but  knew  ! 

One  sip  from  yonder 

Bending  blossom's  bell ; 
One  whirring  flight. 

And  then,  a  sad  farewell ; 
The  world  has  duties, 

Ruby-throat,  once  more, 
For  thee  and  me, 

Our  summer  outing  's  o'er ! 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  notable  educational  movements  of  the  New  Year  is  set 
forth  in  the  circular  of  the  "University  and  School  Extension." 
The  design  of  this  organization  is  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
instruction  outside  the  university  and  school,  by  courses  of  study  simi- 
lar to  the  Chautauqua  methods.  An  illustrious  array  of  distinguished 
names  gives  importance  to  the  association  ;  Presidents  Dwight  of  Yale 
and  Patton  of  Princeton  being  the  head  of  the  executive  committee  and 
board  of  directors,  and  Superintendent  Calkins  of  the  school  extension 
department.  The  one  lack  in  the  movement  seems  to  be  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  any  woman  from  the  entire  list  of  managers.  As  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  in  this  new  all-out-doors  university  will  be  women, 
it  would  seem  that  these  eminent  gentlemen  are  slightly  behind  the 
times  in  their  idea  of  university  education.  However,  the  enterprise  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and,  in  due  time,  women  will  probably 
receive  a  courteous  invitation  to  join  hands  in  the  direction  of  an  organ- 
ization that  may  be  made  of  great  use  to  the  countr}\ 

ONE  of  the  most  reliable  tests  of  the  success  of  an  institution  of 
learning  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enthusiasm  for  good  things 
in  the  body  of  its  students.  There  are  colleges  where  the  coming  of 
any  eminent  man  is  the  signal  for  a  mental  holiday.  And  no  audience 
is  so  inspiring  as  a  room  full  of  students,  eager  for  information,  ready 
to  be  moved  and  hospitable  to  anybody  who  has  a  valuable  word  to 
impart.  There  are  others  where  the  most  distinguished  visitor  stands 
before  empty  benches  and  is  chilled  by  the  half-hearted  reception  of  his 
best  idea.  The  explanation  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  method  of 
instruction.  There  are  famous  schools  whose  method  is  a  yearly  round 
of  lesson-grinding,  which  crushes  the  life  and  blights  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  most  earnest  student,  and  nurses  in  the  average  scholar  that 
indirterence  to  culture,  and  incapacity  for  enthusiasm  which  is  the  most 
melancholy  result  of  false  teacliing.  The  best  thing  about  the  best 
university  is  the  'Mioble"  rage  for  high  things,  the  alertness  for  truth, 
tlie  ea<ijerness  to  sec  and  hear  famous  people,  which  will  not  let  the  stu- 
dent sleep  till  he,  too,  is  in  sight  of  his  promised  land. 

CHICAGO  people  are  trying  to  be  very  wise  in  executing  the  Com- 
pulsory  Education    Law.      A   committee   of  women    from  the 
Women's  Club,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Tuley,  wife  of  Judge  Tuley, 
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have  undertaken  to  clothe  the  children  who  would  otherwise  be  kept 
from  school  on  account  of  insufficient  or  unsuitable  apparel.  Where 
the  family  are  in  need  of  the  child's  earnings,  attendance  at  the  night 
school  is  accepted.  The  Board  discard  the  name  Truant  Officer,  and 
use  Attendance  Agent,  and  these  officers  are  instructed  to  use  friendly 
methods  in  their  work  and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  needless  com- 
pulsion. About  one  half  of  these  officers  are  women  and  are  proving 
themselves  very  efficient  in  winning  the  children  and  mothers  to  the 
schools.  Suffering  and  worthy  families  are  thus  discovered  that  would 
probably  not  be  found  by  the  charity  organizations.  The  clause 
requiring  the  children  to  attend  schools  where  geography,  gra^nmar  and 
United  States  History  are  taught  in  English,  is  being  very  liberally  inter- 
preted by  the  Board,  or  indeed  overlooked  at  present,  but  may  be  the 
cause  of  trouble  with  the  foreign  population  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans, 
but  we  hope  not. 

WHAT  is  called  by  the  politicians  "  The  Race  Question,"  whether 
including  the  African,  Aboriginal  American,  Asiatic  or  low- 
down  European  type  of  humanity,  is  simply  a  question  of  educational 
method  in  lifting  *'  men  of  low  degree"  to  that  broad  and  more  effective 
use  of  themselves,  which  will  enable  them  to  play  an  honorable  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  American  citizenship.  We  do  not  suppose  any 
respectable  American  would  favor  the  civil  boypott  being  applied  to  any 
class  of  people  found  by  experience  competent  to  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen. And  the  question  whether  any  class  of  people  now  on  the  ground 
is  permanently  incompetent  for  such  duties,  is  not  one  of  theory  but  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  only  by  fair  test,  according  to  the  most  approved 
educational  methods.  The  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  by  asking  from  the  legislature  a  law  similar  to 
that  of  Massachusetts,  limiting  municipal  suffrage  to  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  Now  let  that  city,  if  it  obtains  this  law,  enforce  it 
fairly  and  put  an  effective  system  of  public  schools  on  the  ground,  and 
it  may  have  the  honor  of  leading  the  whole  country  out  of  the  danger- 
ous complication  of  the  vast  and  fearful  illiteracy,  not  confined  to  any 
state  or  section.  The  bottom  deficiency  of  public  men  in  our  country 
is  that  well  hit  off  by  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  admirable  work  on  America, 
when  he  says  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  a 
theory  of  the  total  depravity  of  man,  and  seems  to  rely  far  more  on 
legal  checks  and  balances  than  on  great  moral  forces  for  its  working. 
Could  even  our  great  statesmen  get  into  their  heads  and  hearts  the 
fundamental  truth  of  all  civilization,  that  education,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  the  grand  moving  power  of  human  society,  and  that  perma- 
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nent  distrust  of  man  is  high  treason  against  the  American  Republic, 
this  and  a  good  many  other  ''vexed  questions"  would  find  a  solution 
as  the  years  go  on. 

NOW  that  instruction  in  Civics  is  in  the  air,  may  it  not  be  in 
order  to  suggest  that  a  good  point  to  begin  is  by  teachers,  parents 
and  all  persons  connected  with  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth, 
persistently  inculcating  the  duty  of  respect  for  men  in  public  station,  un- 
til proved  unworthy,  with  at  least,  decent  fair  play  in  the  judgment  of 
the  character  and  services  of  public  officials.  The  standing  abomination 
of  our  political  press,  is  its  vulgar,  wicked  habit  of  holding  up  polit- 
ical opponents  to  the  moral  condemnation  of  everybody,  as  not  only 
wrong  in  their  p6litical  policy,  but  unworthy  of  personal  respect.  No 
man  in  Washington,  today,  in  high  office,  is  exempt  from  this  foul 
smirching  of  character  and  conduct,  by  journals  of  great  influence, 
widely  read,  and  edited  by  men  who  would  resent  a  reflection  of  the 
same  kind  on  themselves  as  a  deadly  personal  insult.  Of  course,  the 
well-informed  dismiss  this  wretched  twaddle  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
the  mischief  comes  lower  down.  Every  bright  American  boy  or  girl 
reads  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mention  the  name  of 
an  eminent  statesman  in  a  company  of  smart  youngsters  without  hear- 
ing the  epithets  so  freely  bandied  about  in  the  newspapers  applied  even 
in  a  more  positive  way  than  by  their  grown  instructors.  What  is  to  be 
hoped  of  a  generation  coming  up  to  responsible  citizenship  with  this 
contempt  for  public  men  and  unbelief  in  official  honesty?  If  it  be  said 
that  there  is  much  to  justify  this  feeling,  we  reply,  that  the  present  low 
tone  of  public  life  is  largely  the  result  of  this  habit  of  indiscriminate 
abuse  and  uncharitable  judgment.  Thousands  of  our  most  capable 
men  are  kept  out  of  public  life  by  the  unwillingness  to  face  this  fire  of 
scathing  invective,  leaving  important  places  to  be  filled  by  the  political 
hack  witli  hide  impervious  to  assault.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  jour- 
nals that  assume  to  represent  the  higher  culture  are  often  the  most 
cynical,  intolerant,  and  reckless  in  their  dealing  with  character  and 
reputation.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  teach  children  respect 
for  authority,  with  charity,  justice,  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  the 
character,  which  is  the  most  precious  treasure  of  every  man  who  serves 
the  state. 

rilHE  School  Committee  of  Boston  has  shown  good  sense  and 
-L  avoided  doing  an  injury  to  their  own  schools  by  refusing  to  take 
from  their  teachers  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  In  many 
schools  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  not  needed,  but  the  power  to 
punish  for  misconduct  should  not  be  withdrawn. 
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DOCrOR    WINCHELL  AND  GEOLOGT^ 

COMMENTING  on  the  conflicting  opinions  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association,  President  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
himself  a  student  of  no  mean  attainments,  but  having  his  educational 
basis  in  the  modern  scientific  instruction  of  the  most  liberal  type,  con- 
cluded somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

*'  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  men  of  liberal  culture,  be  their 
early  training  classical  or  scientific,  unless  professionally  interested  in 
defending  their  education,  are  inclined  to  underrate  the  mother  of  their 
own  discipline,  and  to  overrate  those  studies  that  we  now  find  neces- 
sary as  supplemental  to  our  former  acquisitions  in  developing  for  our- 
selves well  rounded  manhood  and  culture." 

The  case  seems  after  this  fashion,  that  with  wlijch  we  are  familiar 
through  use  and  mastery,  that  in  fact  which  has  been  absorbed  in  our 
very  life  and  is  the  practical  instrument  by  which  we  are  able  to  make 
new  conquests,  is  no  longer  an  object  of  need  in  our  experience,  no 
longer  an  acquirement  for  us  to  strive,  and  because  no  more  our  goal, 
it  seems  to  us  of  little  value  to  others. 

On  the  other  hand  that  which  we  now  find  an  object  of  interest  to  us, 
a  need  in  fact  to  our  adjustment  of  experience,  seems  the  one  thing 
practical  in  our  judgment  for  others,  simply  because  it  is  the  essential 
for  us  at  this  present  stage  of  our  development. 

In  the  examination  of  Dr.  Alexander  WinchelTs  Shall  We  Teach 
Geology?  we  come  across  a  remarkable  case  of  this  partial  reasoning. 
We  venture  verilv  that  scientific  men  will  envv  Dr.  Winchell  much 
more  his  magnificent  diction  acquired  by  his  classical  training  than  his 
accuracy  and  skill  as  a  scientific  investigator  in  the  realm  of  geological 
science. 

Somehow  it  is  as  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews  of  Chicago  put  it  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  :  A  classical  education  enables  a  man  to  ride  through  life  in 
a  coach  in  which  he  can  invite  the  company  of  his  friends,  while  a 
modern  special  education  requires  that  the  person  mount  a  bicycle  and 
though  he  may  get  along  very  well  himself,  go  it  alone. 

^SllALL  WB  Trach  GEOLociV?  A  cUscusslon  of  the  place  of  (Jeology  in  modem  educa- 
tion. By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  etc.  Professor  of  Geology  iiniT  Paleontoloj^y  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Chiciigo:  S.  c.  Griggs  and  Company,  1889,  pp.  217.  i*rice 
41.00. 
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It  is  not  odd,  then,  that  Dr.  Winchell,  and  his  like,  from  wide  culture, 
will  continue  to  entertain  the  general  reader,  despite  the  incongruity  of 
his  eloquence  to  the  logical  support  of  his  thesis.  In  this  respect  the 
Doctor  resembles  Max  Mueller  in  his  Science  of  Thought,  where  every 
interesting  item  in  philology  is  stated  in  proof  of  his*  premise,  whether 
it  logically  supports  his  thesis  or  not. 

Doctor  Winchell  is  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  see  the  whole  universe 
reflected  through  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  geology ;  but  not  sufli- 
ciently  developed  in  that  direction  to  discover  that  every  special  sphere 
of  human  investigation  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
ends  in  view,  yields  the  identical  results  that  he  claims  for  geology. 

This  common  fault  of  specialists  of  thinking  that  because  they  may 
interpret  the  universe  from  their  own  point  of  departure,  erg'o^  it  is  the 
essential  point  of  departure  and  return,  is  the  very  best  proof  of  the 
inefliciency  of  mere  specialized  training  to  satisfy  society  and  elevate 
humanity. 

The  mere  registrar  of  facts  forgets  that  each  member  reflects  the 
whole,  and  that  the  whole  and  every  other  part  are  essential  to  the  life 
and  the  comprehension  of  each  individual  member,  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. And  yet  the  practical  recognition  of  this  organic  conception,  — 
of  the  essential  unity  of  experience,  is  the  basis  of  intelligent  citizenship 
and  patriotism. 

Doctor  Winchell,  like  Edward  Bellamy,  has  given  utterance  to  so 
much  that  is  grand  and  catholic  that  the  critic  might  easily  excuse  the 
eccentricities,  were  these  not  the  very  points  out  of  which  the  superfi- 
cial will  find  support  for  their  political,  social,  and  educational  heresies. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  always  safe  for  the  perpetuity  of  sound  doc- 
trine to  let  partial  statement  pass  without  proper  explanation  and  quali- 
fication. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  in  point : 
The  struggle  of  geology,  for  existence,  which  the  author  so  vividly 
depicts  in  the  first  chapter,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  large  govern- 
mental aid  enumerated  later  on  in  support  of  geological  surveys.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  geology  of  the  class  that  Doctor  Winchell  describes » 
is  a  late  study  and  can  only  be  pursued  with  the  best  results  by  those  of 
large  experience  and  culture. 

To  popularize  geology  with  a  class  that  can  have  no  power  to  read 
in  nature  her  proper  interpretation,  is  simply  to  degrade  before  the 
public  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  now  held.  This  is  acknowledged 
by  the  author  in  various  ways. 

For  example,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools,  whom  Doctor 
Winchell  quotes,  is  taken  to  task  for  his  inability  to  read  properly  geo- 
logical history  in  his  surroundings,   though  the  principal   is  a  very 
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worthy  example  of  the  scientific  culture,  with  modem  language,  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  advocate. 

It  has  come  to  this  with  many  teachers  of  the  higher  phases  of  sci- 
ence, that  they  forget  that  in  their  o^fn  training,  which  enables  them 
now  to  generalize  so  readily.  In  illustration,  a  classical  student  in  one 
of  our  universities,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  became  much  inter- 
ested in  comparative  anatomy,  and  at  the  same ,  moment#conceived  hi» 
former  training  as  waste  of  time.  He  had  the  direction  of  a  younger 
brother  of  like  natural  ability  with  himself,  just  entering  the  high  school 
in  the  university  city.  Possessed  of  his  idea,  he  took  his  brother  from 
school  and  interested  him  in  collecting  and  detecting  natural  history 
8j>ecimens  with  himself.  The  boy  attained  g^eat  expertiiess  in  the  dis* 
covery  of  oddities  in  nature,  but  later  results  showed  that  he  had  lost 
all  interest  in  application  and  was  only  satisfied  with  a  listless  search 
for  something  new.  That  which  the  student  took  for  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization and  thought  like  his  own,  was  something  entirely  superficial 
and  farthest  from  thoughtful  interpretation  of  nature.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  are  decidedly  too  expensive  for  the  public  good,  especially 
when  the  results  could  have  been  foretold  by  any  reader  of  the  history 
and  science  of  education.  And  so  of  many  of.  Doctor  Winchell's  sug- 
gestions about  teaching  children  to  observe. 

This  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  tiuth  that  a  broad  interpretation 
of  any  object  of  nature  requires  a  commensurate  general  culture  to  see 
the  universality  of  its  connection  with  all  the  other  objects  of  our  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  when  that  experience  is  limited  and  partial,  the  inter- 
pretation is  of  like  character,  despite  the  ex]>ertness  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  that  outline  knowledge  of  all  science  veiy 
properly  and  very  generally  given  in  all  our  schools  under  the  head  of 
lessons  about  familiar  things,  and  later  grouj>ed  under  the  general  head 
of  physical  geography.  But  be  it  clearly  understood  that  to  burden  the 
youthful  mind  at  this  stage  with  all  the  philosophical  classifications  of 
science,  —  with  technical  physics  and  chemistry  and  geology  and  bot- 
any and  zoology  as  such,  —  is  to  confuse  rather  than  to  enlighten  and 
likely  to  give  incorrect  notions  of  the  continuity  of  all  science.  This 
burdening  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools  with  new  and  high- 
sounding  names  for  subjects  formerly  taught  as  a  part  of  the  good 
teacher's  stock  in  trade  in  connectipn  with  the  old  standard  studies,  is 
in  fact  a  sign  of  weakness  and  to  be  deprecated. 

Charlbs  £.  LowRBY,  Colorado. 
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IS  IT  ST.  PA  UL   OR  MINNEAPOLIS? 

BY  an  inadvertence  in  a  brief  mention  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  the  December  number  of 
Education,  the  place  was  named  as  Minneapolis  instead  of  St.  Paul. 
It  was  a  '*  mortal  sin."  One  might  as  well  have  called  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Although  the  two  cities  are  but  ten  miles  apart,  yet  they  are  as  much 
rivals  and  competitors  as  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  The  editor  is  pro- 
foundly penitent  for  his  sin  and  begs  the  clemency  of  the  people  of  both 
cities.  He  wishes  to  make  atonement  in  such  ways  as  he  can  and 
humbly  begs  permission  to  put  the  matter  right  by  inserting  in  full  the 
following  letter  just  received  from  a  responsible  person  in  St.  Paul :  — 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Education,'*  Boston,  Mass.  : 

Dear  Sir,  — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  Education,  referring  to  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  which  you  state  is  to  be  held  in  Min- 
neapolis. Now,  as  you  perhaps  are  aware,  the  eastern  editor,  and  par- 
ticularly he  of  Boston,  is  the  butt  of  his  Western  confrere,  because  of 
his  sublime  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  his  native  land,  and  especially 
of  that  portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  territory  lying  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  But  we  of  the  educational  fraternity  really  did  not  expect  that 
one  of  our  own  representatives  in  journalism  could  be  caught  napping  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  incorrect  statements  in  regard  to  the  place  of 
holding  the  great  annual  convention  of  the  greatest  educational  body 
in  the  world,  especially  when  it  has  been  as  extensively  advertised  in 
all  corners  of  the  Union,  as  in  the  present  instance.  We  of  St.  Paul 
worked  so  hard  to  secure  the  convention,  and  are  now  putting  forth 
such  strenuous  efforts  to  make  it  successful  that  our  sensitive  feelings 
are  really  touched  by  your  blunder. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


The  increasing  interest  in  vocal  music  in  the  schools  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  very  gratifying.  Recent  reports  show  that  Covington, 
Kentucky  ;  Atlanta,  Athens,  Augusta,  Columbus,  and  Macon,  Geor- 
gia ;  Wichita,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Houston,  and  Cleburne, 
Texas;  have  introduced  music  as  a  system  for  the  first  time,  using  the 
National  Course  in  their  schools. 
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JOHN  CRERARS  WILL. 

BY  the  will  of  John  Crerar,  who  died  last  October,  the  Chicago 
public  were  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  several  millions.  The 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  received 
$200,000.  A  large  number  of  public  institutions  received  $25,000  or 
$50,000.  The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  received  $50,000,  and 
$100,000  were  given  to  trustees  to  be  expended  in  erecting  a  colossal 
statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  about  sixty  special  bequests,  the 
fiftieth  paragraph  of  the  will  says :  — 

'^  Recognizing  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  since 
1862,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune  has  been  accumulated 
here,  and  acknowledging  with  hearty  gratitude  the  kindness  that  has 
always  been  extended  to  me  by  my  business  and  social  acquaintances 
and  associates,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  remainder  and  residue  of  my 
estate,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  erection,  creation,  maintenance, 
and  endowment  of  a  free  public  library,  to  be  called  '  The  John  Crerar 
Library,'  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  preference  being  given 
to  the  South  Division  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  the  Newberry  library 
will  be  located  in  the  North  Division." 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  over  two  millions  for  the  pro- 
posed library.  After  naming  the  men  whom  he  wished  to  serve 
as  Board  of  Directors,  among  whom  are  Marshall  Field,  "Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  George  A.  Armour,  and  Doctor  McPherson,  his  pastor,  he 
says:  ^^  I  desire  the  books  and  periodicals  selected  with  a  view  to 
create  and  sustain  a  healthy,  moral,  and  Christian  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  all  nastiness  and  immorality  be  excluded.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  there  shall  not  be  anything  but  hymn  books  and  ser- 
mons, but  I  mean  that  dirty  French  novels,  and  all  skeptical  trash  and 
works  of  questionable  moral  tone  shall  never  be  found  in  this  library. 
I  want  its  atmosphere  that  of  Christian  refinement,  and  its  aim  and 
object  the  building  up  of  character,  and  I  rest  content  that  the  friends 
I  have  named  will  carry  out  my  wishes  in  these  particulars." 

In  December,  a  John  Crerar  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  in  Central 
Music  Hall.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by  various  men  who  had 
known  and  honored  Mr.  Crerar,  but  the  speech  that  will  be  longest 
remembered  was  made  by  Franklin  Mac  Veagh,  and  was  reported  as 
follows :  — 

"  One  who  is  here  this  afternoon  to  say  a  word  cannot  but  be 
reminded  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  audience.  You  have  not  come 
to  hear  any  one  speak  in  particular.     And  we,  as  speakers,  have  come, 
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each  burdened  with  some  aifectiqii  or  sentiment  toward  John  Crerar. 
Doubtless  this  hall  would  not  hold  a  large  proportion  even  of  those  who 
are  conscious  of  the  benefactions  of  this  remarkable  man.  And  we  all 
know  that  no  enlargement  of  audience  halls  in  the  future  could  possibly 
hold  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  people  whom  his  will  is  absolutely 
sure  to  benefit  both  largely  and  profoundly. 

"  I  am  here  because  I  knew  John  Crerar.  There  was  much  in  his  life 
to  attract  and  charm  us,  to  gain  our  admiration  and  affection.  He  was 
above  all  a  pure  man.  Possessed  of  the  highest  social  qualities,  yet 
he  found  it  unnecessary  to  be  anything  else  than  as  pure  as  a  child.  I 
could  occupy  all  the  time  allotted  me  in  enumerating  and  commenting 
upon  John  Crerar's  virtues,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

"  He  lived  and  died  a  private  citizen.  He  is  now  no  longer  a  private 
citizen.  What  makes  this  change?  It  is  not  the  revelation  of  his 
possession  of  this  great  wealth.  We  knew  about  that  before,  and 
he  still  remained  a  private  cftizen.  There  are  others  now  living 
who  have  great  fortunes.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  that  wealth 
which  has  made  the  difference.  It  is  the  use  he  made  of  that  wealth. 
He  has  arisen  from  a  private  citizen  to  the  ranks  of  creative  men  — 
poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  statesmen. 

"  There  is  a  spiritual  power  in  wealth,  and  John  Crerar  found  the 
secret  of  it.  He  has  taught  us  a  lesson,  not  new,  but  never  more  beau- 
tifully taught.  He  has  done  more  than  that.  He  has  set  us  an  exam- 
ple of  the  right  uses  of  wealth,  the  great  uses  of  wealth,  the  permanent 
uses  of  wealth,  and  the  final  uses  of  wealth. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  property  —  one  selfishly,  as  simply 
personal  property  ;  the  other  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  community, 
the  claims  of  the  world  to  share  at  least  in  the  surplus  of  wealth.  He 
came  to  teach  us  this  lesson  at  an  opportune  moment  —  a  time  when 
we  are  growing  rich,  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  exceedingly 
pronounced,  before  it  has  been  tested  what  will  be  the  ultimate  influ- 
ence of  democracy  on  wealth.  It  comes  while  we  are  still  young,  have 
still  not  made  up  our  minds,  when  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  learn  this 
lesson. 

''  He  did  one  other  thing  which  I  cannot  omit.  He  showed  a  loyalty 
to  Chicago,  and  the  example  of  that  was  needed.  Prophetic  spirit! 
He  saw  this  city  entering  upon  a  career  that  would  make  it  metropoli- 
tan in  wealth  and  power  and  appreciated  its  needs  and  responsibilities 
as  the  heart  of  the  continent.  He  rose  to  the  conception  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  wealth  ;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
progress.  Let  us  believe  that  he  did  so  knowingly,  that  his  fame  shall 
be  certain  and  his  name  immortal.** 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM  OF   HOLLAND. 

THE  educational  system  of  Holland  as  an  entirety,  is  extremely 
complicated,  inasmuch  as  the  various  grades  of  educational 
establishments  are  provided  for  and  supported  separately,  and  each 
partly  by  the  general  government,  partly  by  the  provinces,  by  the  com- 
munes, and  by  individual  citizens. 

Under  the  regulations  now  subsisting,  and  which  are  based  upon  the 
school  laws,  the  national  government  annually  expends  for  educational 
purposes  or  for  the  support  of  "public"  and  "special"  schools  in 
which  primary  instruction  is  given,  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1887, 
it  was  equivalent  to  $1,043,190. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  also  under  the  laws  now  in  force,  the  govern- 
ment can  and  does  give  liberal  subsidies  to  nearly  every  class  of  schools 
of  a  higher  grade. 

The  payments  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  behalf  and  in  support  of 
its  "  primary  schools "  intermediate  schools,  gymnasium,  and  univer- 
sity, amounted  in  1886  to  $885,085. 

The  public  primary  schools  of  this  city  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  first  class,  of  which  there  are  51  at  this  time,  are  free  schools.  In 
the  second  class  schools,  of  which  there  are  also  a  goodly  number,  the 
school  money  charged  is:  for  one  child,  15  cents,  Dutch  currency,  or 
6  cents  American  money  per  week.  For  two  children  of  the  same 
family,  12^  cents,  and  for  three  children  only  10  cents  per  week.  In 
the  third  class,  the  charge  for  one  child  is  florins  20,  or  about  $8  per 
annum,  and  for  two  or  more  children,  out  of  same  family,  florins  16, 
or  about  $6.40  each.  In  the  fourth  class,  the  charge  for  each  child  is 
florins  70  ($28)  per  year,  and  for  two  children  or  more,  out  of  same 
family,  florins  60,  or  $24  each. 

In  the  city  commercial  school,  pupils  have  to  pay  florins  180,  ($72) 
per  annum  ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  two  years. 

At  the  gymnasium,  scholars  pay  florins  100  ($40)  school  money  per 
annum.  Students  at  the  University  here  are  charged  only  florins  200, 
($80)  per  annum. 

According  to  theofl^cial  report  for  1887-88,  the  attendance  upon  pri- 
mary schools  was  526,514  pupils,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  same  was  10,413.     The  expenditure  on  account  of  these  schools 
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amounted  to  $4^596,137,  of  which  the  communes  contributed  sixty  per 
cent. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1858,  primary  schools  supported  by  public  funds 
were  prohibited  from  giving  sectarian  instruction.  As  a  consequence 
the  several  religious  denominations  established  schools  of  their  own, 
and  a  movement  was  soon  started  to  secure  government  subsidies  for 
these  also.  This  matter  has  agitated  the  country  for  a  generation.  By 
a  combination  of  the  ultra  Protestant  and  Catholic  wings  of  the  Anti- 
Liberal  party,  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  ministry  was  defeated  in  1887, 
and  their  resignation  followed.  The  new  ministry  submitted  a  propo- 
sition revising  the  school  law,  which  has  passed  both  chambers  and 
received  the  royal  sanction.  Under  the  revised  law,  denominational 
schools  will  share  in  the  government  appropriations. 

OPPOSITION    OF    ENGLISH    TEACHERS   TO    CERTAIN    FEATURES    OF    THE 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  most  intelligent  and  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  Eng- 
lish cast-iron  code  and  the  absurd  system  of  payment  upon  results  are 
the  teachers  who  have  to  work  under  the  system.  A  deputation  from 
the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  recently  held  a  conference 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Education  Department,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  offered  a  memorial  representing  the  views  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  members  of  the  great  organization. 

This  memorial  prays  for  the  abolishment  of  the  present  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  the  government  grants,  and  calls  for  greater  freedom  of 
classification  and  a  more  rational  system  of  instruction.  These  points 
were  forcibly  and  eloquently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment by  the  speakers  of  the  occasion,  three  of  whom,  viz.,  Mr.  Heller, 
Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Rope,  have  served  at  different  times  as  presidents  of 
the  ''Union." 

Dr.  Fitch's  glowing  accounts  of  the  zeal  and  freedom  and  profes- 
sional esprit  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  efforts  of  English  teachers  in  their  own  behalf. 

SALARIES    OP   PROFESSORS. 

Apropos  of  statements  as  to  the  salaries  of  college  professors  in  the 
United  States,  the  London  Journal  of  Education  observes  that  pro- 
fessorships in  the  English  Universities  vary  greatly  in  value.  The 
emoluments  of  a  "  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  "  may  reach  $10,000, 
while  a  subject  like  Arabic,  may  fall  to  $1,500.  Scotch  professorships 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world ;  the  fees. of  one  medical  pro- 
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feasor  at  Edinburgh  are  set  down  at  $45,000  a  year.  In  Germany  the 
highest  regular  salary  received  by  any  professor  is  $2,625,  while  the 
average  salary  of  a  German  professor  is  $i,75Q' 

FRENCH  NOTES. 

In  an  article  in  the  Rev.  P^d.,  Mons.  B.  Busson  notes  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  foreign  educational  exhibits  in  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  finds  least  to  praise  in  those  of  England  and  the  United  States* 
He  expresses  particular  disappointment  with  respect  to  our  own  coun- 
try which,  he  says  ^^  has  done  so  much  in  education,  and  with  so  liberal 
a  hand,  to  whose  pacific  army  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
teachers,  we  in  the  Old  World,  sighing  under  the  self-imposed  burden 

w 

of  armies  that  are  wholly  unproductive,  look  with  so  much  envy." 

The  new  Sorbonne  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  reception, 
given  by  the  general  '*  Association  of  Paris  Students,"  in  honor  of  the 
eminent  Spanish  liberal,  Emilio  Castelar.  Eloquent  addresses  Were 
made  by  Professor  Lavisse  and  Jules  Simon,  to  which  their  illustrious- 
guest  gave  a  brief  but  forcible  reply. 

The  Association  itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  brief  history,  having  begun  its  existence  in  1884.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  formation  was  a  violent  and  unjust  attack  upon  the 
students  in  a  daily  journal.  Their  inability  to  secure  either  retraction 
or  redress,  suggested  the  need  of  union  for  defence,  protection,  and 
common  interests.  The  idea  once  conceived,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  a  rapidity  and  completeness  unusual  even  among  the  ardent 
French.  From  feeble  beginnings  and  humble  housing,  the  Association 
has  grown  to  grand  proportions,  with  accommodations  worthy  of 
its  purposes.  It  has  accumulated  a  fine  library,  the  reading  rooms  are 
provided  with  all  the  leading  journals,  and  the  funds  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. All  political  parties  meet  here  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  r^ard, 
and  political  discussions  are  excluded  from  the  social  gatherings. 

The  fites  given  in  honor  of  this  Association  and  by  the  Association 
were  among  the  most  brilliant  that  took  place  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition. 

EDUCATIONAL   SOCIETIES   AND   CONFERENCES. 

The  ''Educational  Society  of  Japan"  was  formed  in  1883  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  earlier  societies.  In  1884  the  Prince  Imperial 
accepted  the  title  of  honorary  president  of  the  society,  and  in  1887  the 
title  of  patron  was  created  and  reserved  for  princes  of  the  blood.  Un- 
der this  high  patronage  the  society  has  developed  great  strength.  The 
membership  has  increased   to  five  thousand,  from  which  number  a 
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coYnnrtttee  of  two  hundred  is  chosen  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  society.  It  is  organized  in  seven  sections,  each  of  which  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  distinguished  as  an  authority  in  the  partic* 
ular  subject  entrusted  to  his  section. 

The  month  of  December,  1889,  witnessed  the  inaug^tration  of  a 
Pedagogic  Congress  in  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  hour  of  opening,  President  Diaz  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  arrived,  and  after  an  address  of  welcome  from  Mr. 
Joaquin  Baranda,  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  the 
president  formally  opened  the  proceedings. 

A.  T.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  bibliography  of  oarrent  peiiodioal  literature  inolades  articles  apon 
edacation  and  other  sabjeots  oaloalated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  \%> 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Air-Navigation,  The  Problem  of .  R. 
H.  ThurHun.    Tht  Forum^  January. 

Art,  Two  Phases  of  American.  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Lillie.     Harper*8^  January. 

Assyrian  Research,  Progress  in. 
Robert  W.  Rogers.  Methodist  Beview^ 
January. 

A  fieholarly  article. 

Astronomer,  How  I  became  an. 
Camille  Flammiirion.  Horth  American 
Beview^  January. 

Bellamy  (Edward),  An  Interview 
with.  Frances  E.  Willard.  Our  Day^ 
December. 

BimetalHsts,  Mr.  Giflen's  Attacis 
on.  J.  Siiield  Nicholson.  Nineteenth 
Century^  December. 

Blue  Beard,  The  Original.  Louis 
Frechette.     The  Arena^  January. 

Boolss,  Noticeable.  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone et  al.     Nineteenth  Century^  Dec. 

Boston.  By-gone  Days  in.  Charles 
K.  Tuckerman.  North  American  Be- 
view^  January. 

Bubastis:  An  Historical  Study. 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.     Century^  Jan. 

Calvin,  La  Jeunesse  de.  Ariste 
Vlgui^.    Bepue  Bletie.  December  7. 

Capital,  The  Theory  of.  Franklin 
H.  Gidding^^.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  January. 

Capital  Punishment,  The  Crime  of. 
Hugh  O.  Pentacost.     The  Arena^  Jan. 


Cats  of  Ancient  Egypt,  The.  W.  M. 
Conway.  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine^ December. 

Charities  for  Ctiildren  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   M.  W.  Shinn.     Overland,  Jan. 

A  valuable  article. 

Childhood,  George  Sandys.  James 
Sully.    Longman^  8  rDevember. 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  sketch 
of  the  strange  childhood  of  this  ro- 
mantic writer. 

Children,  The  Employment  of,  in 
Theatres.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 
Contemporary  Bevievo,  December. 

Chinese,  The  Philosophy  of.  John 
Heard.    Harper* s,  January. 

Christmas  in  Boston.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale.  New  England  Magazine, 
December. 

Contains  a  deligtfu^  account  of  the 
Children's  Christmas  at  Mrs.  Shawns 
Kindergarten  and  other  Boston  insti- 
tutlonf>. 

Christmas  Legends.  Vernon  Lee 
and  Madame  Darmesteter.  Contetnpo^ 
rary  Bevieuj,  December. 

Church.  State,  and  School.  Joseph 
V.  Tracy.     Catholic  World,  January. 

Cities,  The  Rise  of  American.  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics^  January. 

Clark  University.  G.  Stanley  HalU 
Science,  January  10. 
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Address  delivered  bv  President  Hall 
at  the  opening  of  Clark  University, 
Oct.  2,  1889. 

Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  The  Future  Situs  of  the.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson.  Popular  Science 
Monthly y  January. 

Courses  of  Study.  Can  our  Courses 
of  Study  be  shortened?  Andover  Re- 
-oitfto,  January. 

An  editorial. 

Deiufi^e,  The  —  Biblicai  and  Greolog- 
icai.  J.  William  Dawson.  Contem- 
porary Review^  December. 

Democracy  in  England.  Henry  La- 
bouchere.     The  Forum^  January. 

Dickinson,  John.  Frank  Gaylord 
Cooke.    Atlantic^  January. 

Divorce,  Women's  Views  of.  Mary 
A.  Livermore  et  al.  North  American 
Review^  January . 

Drama,  The  Modern,  and  its  Critics. 
Robert  Buchanan.  Contemporary  Re- 
view,  Dec. 

Dupont  -  White.  —  Uu  precurseur. 
Emiie  de  Laveleye.  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSy  December  1. 

A  sketch  of  a  neglected  political 
economist. 

Education  as  an  Evangelistic  Agen- 
cy. James  Johnston.  Missionary  Re- 
vieWy  January. 

Education  morale  et  physique,  De 
r,  dans  les  lycees.  M.  Greard.  Acade- 
fnie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 
November-December. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  present 
condition  of  instruction  in  the  French 
lycees.  The  author  protests  against 
the  present  encyclopedic  nature  of  in- 
struction in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  pithily  remarks  that  '*'  wealth  of 
programme  produces  .only  poverty  of 
fntplipct  " 

Edwards.  The  Flying  Spider  — Ob- 
servations by  Jonathan  Edwards  when 
a  Boy.  From  an  Unpublished  Manu- 
script. Egbert  C.  Smyth.  Andover 
Review y  January. 

Effort,  Le  sentiment  de  T,  et  la  con- 
science de  r  action.  A.  Fouillee.  Re- 
vue Philosophique^  December. 

Egyptology.  No.  IV.  The  Schools 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Camden  M.  Cobern. 
Uomiletic  Review^  January. 

Electricity  in  the  Household.  A.  E. 
Kennel ly.     Scribner's^  January. 

Enfant,  L'  art  chez  1\  F.  Paulhan. 
Revue  Philosophique^  December. 

English  Literature,  The  Teaching 
of.  Canon  Ainger.  Macmillan's^ 
December. 

Enseignements,  Les,  de  V  Exposi- 


tion   universelie.       Henri    Jacottet. 
Bibliotheque  Universelie^  November. 

Exposition  universelie.  — Les  cartes 
et  les  atlas  geographiques.  Gabriel 
Marcel.  Revue  Scientijique^  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Factory  Half-Timer,  The.  T.  P. 
Sykes.    Fortnightly  Review^  Dec. 

Considers  the  relation  of  childrea^s 
half-time  work  to  education. 

Facultes  fran9aises,  Les,  en  1889. — 
1.  La  situation  materielle.  Louis 
Liard.  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  De- 
cember 15.  • 

Family,  Problems  of  the.  Samuel 
W.  Dike.     Century y  January. 

Femmes  de  la  Revolution,  Les.  La 
fllle.  —  V  epouse.  —  La  m^re.  I.  De 
Lescure.    Le  Correspondent^  25  Nov. 

Folk-Lore  of  the  Bahama  Negroes. 
Charles  L.  Edwards.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology  y  Vol.  II,  No.  4. 

Free  Trade.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
North  American  Review^  January. 

French  Girlhood.  Mme.  Guizot  de 
Witt.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
December. 

Gehirn  des  Schimpan^e,  Das,  im 
Vergleich  zu  dem  des  Menschen.  Jo- 
hannes Moller.  Westermann*s  Monats- 
Rpfte^  December. 

Glaciers.  The  Action  of.  N.  S.  Sha- 
ler.     Chautauquan^  January. 

Greeley's  (Horace)  Cure  for  Pover- 
ty.   Rodney  Welch.     The  Forum^  J&n, 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Joha 
S.  Dwight.  New  England  Magazine^ 
December. 

Helvetius,  Claudio  Adriano,  T^  idee 
filosotiche,  specialmente  pedagogiche, 
di.  Piazzi  Alfredo.  Rivista  Filosojia 
Scientijica.  October. 

Historians  of  To-Day,  English.  W. 
M.  Baskervill.     Chautauquan^  Jan, 

Houston,  Sam,  of  Texas.  Colman 
E.  Bishop.     Chautauquan^  January. 

Human  Nature,  Traits  of.  III.  J. 
M.  Buckley.     Chautauquan,  Jan. 

Ideals,  Evolution  in  Popular.  Fran- 
ces Albert  Doughty.     The  Arena^Jtm. 

India,  What  England  Has  Done  for 
India.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  Chau- 
tauquan^  January. 

Italy,  Life  in  Medieval.  I.  Alfred 
J.  Church.     Chautauquan^  Jan. 

John  Brown  Song,  Origin  of  the. 
George  Kimball.  New  England  Mag- 
azine^  December. 

Labor,  Organized.  Lawrence  Gron- 
lund.     The  New  Ideal,  January. 

Labor,  Limitations  of  the  Hours  of. 
Sidney  Webb.  Contemporary  Review^ 
December. 
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Labour  Question  in  Australia,  The. 
Jeannie  Lockett.  Wettminster  Beview^ 
December. 

Land  Question,  Letters  on  the.  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Professor  Huxley  et  al. 
Pcj^tUar  Science  Monthly ^  Jan. 

Keprinted  from  the  London 
"Times." 

Lee,  Bobert  £.  Jefferson  Davis. 
North  American  Beview^  January. 

Library,  The  Public,  as  a  Help  to  the 
Historical  Student.  William  E.  Fos- 
ter.   New  England  Magazine^  Dec. 

Licei,*I  nuove  programmi  del.  Mor- 
selli  Enrico.  BivUta  di  Filosofla  Sci- 
enti/lca^  October. 

Literary  Criticism  in  France.  E. 
Dowden.    Fortnightly  Beview,  Dec. 

Logic,  The  Characteristics  of  Sym- 
bolic. Christine  Ladd  Franklin.  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Psychology^  Vol.  II, 
No.  4.   • 

Love-Songs,  English.  Agnes  Rep- 
plier.    Atlantic^  January. 

"Lowell  Offering,"  The.  Harriet 
H.  Robinson.  New  England  Maga- 
gine^  December. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Low- 
ell factory-girls^  magazine. 

Magnetism  and  Hypnotism.  J.  M. 
Chan*ot.     The  Forum^  January. 

Gives  a  general  notion  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  the  Paris 
school. 

Maine  de  Biran.  La  philosophic  de, 
d'  apr^s  les  deux  memoires  sur  V  habi- 
tude. F.  Picouet.  Acadimie  des  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiques^  November- 
Decce  m  ber . 

Marriage,  The  Ethics  of.  W.  S. 
Lilly.     The  Forum,  January. 

Mathematics,  The  Uses  of.  IV.  A. 
S.  Hardy.     Chautauquan^  Jan. 

Memory  Historically  and  Experi- 
mentally Considered.  IV.  Wm.  H. 
Burnhara.  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology^ Vol.  li.  No.  4. 

Devoted  to  recent  theories  and  ex- 
perimental studies.  A  select  and  ex- 
tended bibliography  is  appended. 

Mental  Philosophy.  IV.  John  Hab- 
berton.     Chautauquan^  January. 

Mind,  Growth  and  Decay  of.  Rich- 
ard A.  Procter.    Knowledge^  Dec. 

Nails  and  Chains.  Harold  Rylett. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine^  Dec. 

Nationalism.  Lawrence  Gronlund. 
The  Arena^  January. 

Natural  History,   Suggestions    for 

'the  Formation  and  Arrangement  of  a 

.Museum  of,  in  Connection  with  a  Pub- 

iic  School.     VV.  H.  Flower.     Nature^ 

Dec.  26. 


Nervous  System,  Wonders  of  the. 
William  Seton.     Catholic  Worlds  Jan. 

Newspapers,  Endowments  for.  A 
Rejoinder.  Fredeidck  H.  Page.  An-- 
dover  Beview,  January. 

Orthographe  fran9aise,  La  r^forme 
de  r.  Michel  Breal.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  December  1. 

Oxford  Professors  and  Oxford  Tu- 
tors. Thorold  Rogers.  Contemporary 
Beview^  December. 

Paris  Exposition,  The.  —  Notes  and 
Impressions.  W.  C.  Brownell.  ScrHh- 
ner^s^  January. 

Peloponnesus,  In  the.  James  Baker. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine^  Dec. 

Philosophy,  The  Coming  American. 
Nathan  E.  Wood.  Bibliotheca  Sacra ^ 
January. 

Phonetics.  A.  Melville  Bell.  Sci- 
ence^ January  3. 

Platon.  De  r  authenticite  des  lettres 
platoniciennes.  Ch.  Huit.  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques^ 
T^ov  — Dpc 

Poetry  by  Men  of  the  World.  Will- 
iam Watson.    National  Beview^  Dec. 

Pope.  H.  D.  Traill.  National  Be- 
rieir,  December. 

Poverty,  Causes  of.  Zilpha  D. 
Smith.     Lend  a  Hand^  January. 

Prehistoric  Man  in  America.  J.  W. 
Powell.     The  Forum^  January. 

Prohibitionists'  Defeat,  The  Moral 
of  the.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 
Yale  Beview^  December. 

Protection.  James  G.  Blaine.  North 
American  Beview^  January. 

Psychologic.  —  La  vision  des  mon- 
uments eleves.  Victor  Egger.  Bevue 
Scientifique^  Dec.  14. 

Psychometric.  Contribution  a  V 
etude  ded  mensurations  psychome- 
triques  chez  les  ali^nes.  Marie  Walitz- 
ky.     Bevue  Philosophique,  December. 

Public  School  Essential  to  Ameri- 
can Institutions,  The.  S.  P.  Smith. 
Universalist  Quarterly^  January. 

Public  Schools  as  Affecting  Vice 
and  Crime.  Benjamin  Reece.  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly^  January. 

An  attempt  to  show  from  social 
statistics  that  decreasing  illiteracy  In 
this  country  is  not  accompanied  by 
decreasing  crime. 

Railroad  Pools,  The  Prohibition  of. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Quarterly  journal 
of  Economics^  January. 

Railroads  and  the  State,  The.  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings.     Chautauquan^  Jan. 

Reading.  On  Teaching  Children  to 
Read.  Mary  E.  Burt.  New  England 
Magazine^  December. 
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Qives  some  excellent  examples  of 
reftdiDHf  methods. 

Reformatory,  Life  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts. Robert  A.  Woods.  Andover 
Jieoieto,  January.  * 

Relli^lon,  Practical.  Grant  Allen. 
FoTinightiy  BevieWy  December. 

Religions,  The  Secret  History  of. 
Walter  Lloyd.  Westminster  Beview^ 
December. 

An  Interesting  abstract  of  Schur6*s 
Les  Grands  Initih. 

Religious  Reading,  A  Symposium 
on.  Professor  Schaff,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  et  al.     Our  Day^  Deeeml>er. 

Contains  interesting  testimony. 

Revelation,  The  Nature  and  Method 
of.  n.  George  P.  Fisher.  Century^ 
January. 

Rome.  A  Romance  of  Old  Rome. 
Rodoifo  Lanclani.  North  American 
BevievD^  January. 

"Rum-Power,"  To  Destroy  the. 
Henry  George.     The  Arena^  Jan. 

Russian  Characteristics :  Dishones- 
ty. IV.  E.  B.  I^nin.  Fortnightly 
Beview^  December. 

Scholarships,  A  Plea  for.  Herbert 
Haines.    National  BevievOy  Dec. 

A  letter  to  the  editors. 

Science.  Congres  Sclentlflques. 
Soci^t^  des  naturaiistes  de  Moscou: 
Les  hypotheses  et  la  science  (1).  Tol- 
stopiatou.    Bevue  Sdentifique^  Dec.  7. 

Science,  The  Border-I^nd  of.  R. 
H  Thurston.  North  American  Beview, 
January. 

Sciences  morales  et  sclencs  ph}'- 
slques.  —  Degr^  de  certitude,  hypo- 
thlse.  Maurice  Black.  Acadhniedes 
Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques^  Novem- 
ber-December. 

Silver  Coinage,  Danger  of.  George 
A.  Butler.     Yale  Bevieio,  December. 

Social  Economy  at  this  Paris  Expo- 
sition. Edward  Cummings.  Qarter- 
ly  Journal  of  Economics^  January. 

Socialism  and  the  Papacy.  M. 
Kaufmann.    National  Beview^  Dec. 

Socialism,  Nationalistic.  J.  Ran- 
som Bridge.     The  Arena,  January. 


Spiral  Nebulae,  What  is  the  Real 
Shape  of  the?  Edward  8.  Holden.. 
Century^  January. 

Spots  on  the  Sun.  Dion  Boucicault. 
The  Arena^  January. 

A  brief  criticism  of  Shalcespere. 

Stanley*s  Explorations.  Sdenesy 
January  3. 

Strike,  llie,  in  its  Relation  to  Health 
and  Life.  Alex.  B.  MacDowall. 
Knowledffey  Dec. 

Sunday-Schools,  Church.  Edward 
Pierson  Theslger.  English  lUtutraUd 
Magazine^  Dect*mber. 

Taouist  Religion,  llie.  Warren  G. 
Ren  ton.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
January. 

Tariff  and  the  Farmer,  The.  John 
G.  Carlisle.     The  Forum^  January. 

Teacups,  Over  the.  11.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.    Atlantic^  .January. 

Technical  Education,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  on.    JVoture,  Dec.  96. 

Two  and  a  Half  Per  Cent.  George 
lies.    Popular  Science  Monthly^  Jan. 

Veto  power.  Abuses  of  the.  Fred- 
erick A.  Conkling.     The  Forum^  Jan. 

Wages.  The  Gross  and  Net  Gain  of 
Rising  Wages.  Robert  Griffen.  Cof^ 
temporary  Ssvieuj,  December. 

Washington,  llie  Mother  of.  Ed- 
win D.  Mead.  New  England  Maga- 
zinfy  December. 

Water-Storage  in  the  West.  Walter 
Gillette  Bates.    Scrihner^s^  Jan. 

Whittling  School,  A.  Henry  Bar- 
rett l^earned.    Lend  a  Hand^  Jan. 

Woman  on  Horseback,  A.  Anna 
C.  Brackett.    Harper's^  January. 

Woman's  Place  In  the  State.  Gold- 
win  Smith.     The  Forum^  January. 

Women  of  To-day,  Yesterday,  and 
To-morrow.  Mary  Jeune.  National 
Bevieu)^  December. 

Working-Classes,  The  French. 
William  Clarke.  New  England  Maga^- 
ziney  December. 

Workmen  and  Politics.  Henry  Rose. 
Westminster  Beview^  December. 

Zenobla.  Maurice  Thompson.  Chaw^ 
tauquan^  January. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

The  Conversation  Method  for  Speaking,  Reading  and  Writing  Ger- 
man. By  Edmund  Gastineau,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  Rudolf  Tombo,  Ph.  D. 
New  York  and  Chicago:     Ivisou,  Blatcemao  <&  Co.    Clotb.    Pp.  534. 

It  is  very  often  said,  ^^  Learn  a  language  as  the  natives  learn  it,'*  or,  *^  In 
learning  a  language  use  the  natural  method.''  This  would  be  most  excelleot 
advice  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  child  who  is  learning  to  talk.  He,  from  birth 
has  heard  no  other  tongue  and  so  has  none  to  unlearn,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  word. 

In  this  book,  however,  Professor  Gastineau  seems  to  have  adaptinl  the 
^^  natural  method,"  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  will  be  likely  to  use  lt» 
He  has  not  discarded  as  useless  the  grammar,  neither  has  he  made  it  the  foun- 
dation and  superstructure  of  his  work;  but  has  brought  it  in  as  he  says,  ^^  at 
the  proper  time  and  kept  in  proper  limits,"  making  it  an  assistance  instead 
of  a  hindrance  to  our  progress. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers  ;  for  Admission  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst^ 
Dartmouth,  Brown,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from 
June,  1878,  to  September,  1889,  inclusive.  Edited  by  William  F.  Bradbury^ 
A.  M.,  Head  Master  Cambridge  Latin  School.  Boston:  Thompson,  Brown 
&,  Co.    Half  leather.    Pp.  100. 

It  is  without  doubt  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  to  be  able  to  find  suitable 
questions  for  examination  of  classes  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  That 
such  are  not  easy  to  secure  without  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  e  very- 
teacher  is  aware  from  experience. 

The  author  and  publishers  of  this  book  have  laid  the  instructors  of  Algebra 
under  deep  obligation  in  securing,  editing,  ^nd  publishing  this  excellent  list  of 
questions.  The  book  contains  over  one  thousand  examples  well  calculated  to- 
test  the  knowledge  of  advanced  pupils  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Ancient  History  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools.    By  William  F.  Allen 

and  P.  V.  N.  Myers.    Part  I.    The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece.     By  P.  y . 

N.  Myers,  President  of  Belmont  College,  Ohio.    Boston :    Ginn  &,  Co.     Cloth. 

Pp.  369. 

The  author  of  Mediasval  and  Modem  History  has  here  given  us  a  book  which 
will  find  many  who  will  wish  to  use  it  in  the  classroom. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  General  History  by  President  Myers  which  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  we  have  been  much  interested  in  looking  at  this 
latest  work  of  the  same  author,  and  are  glad  to  recommend  it  to  classical 
teachers. 

The  student  who  masters  this  book  will  have  a  very  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  peoples  of  which  it  treats,  of  their  manners,  customs,  government, 
wars,  and  conquests.  The  numerous  illustrations  will  be  found  of  much 
value. 
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Lectures,  Discussions  akd  Proceedinos  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Meet- 
ing OF  THE  American  Institute  of  instruction.  Bethlehem,  N.  H.^ 
July  8-11, 1889. 

Probably  there  is  no  series  of  sixty  volumes  which  coataias  more  valuable 
matter  for  educators  than  the  published  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute, 
of  which  we  have  before  us  the  sixtieth. 

The  writers  represented  here  and  the  subjects  treated  are  such  as  to  interest 
teachers  of  every  grade,  from  Primary  to  College.  If  many  of  our  citizens  who 
are  not  educators  could,  or  rather  would  read  this  volume  and  others  like  it, 
there  would  be  much  less  misunderstanding  and  much  less  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  *^  American  Public  School  System.'' 

Lessons  in  Botany.  Bv  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Revised  and  edited 
by  Oliver  R.  Willis,  A.*  M.,  Ph.  D.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.    Cloth.     Pp.  220.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  in  many  high  schools  and  seminaries.  The  revision  by  so  excel- 
lent a  botanist  as  Doctor  Willis  has  brought  it  up  to  date  and  given  the  student 
all  of  Professor  Wood's  best  work  with  all  the  latest  discoveries,  classifications 
and  names.  The  Immense  strides  which  have  l>een  taken  in  perfecting  the 
microscope  have  given  the  botanist  opportunities  for  research  and  study,  of 
wliich  every  student  should  take  advantage  and  the  results  of  which  are 
carefully  given  in  this  revision. 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Conversation  ;  and  Treatises  on  other  Subjects 
pertaining  to  Teaching.  By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago:   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     Cloth.    Pp.  194.    Price,  $1.00. 

In  this  finely  gotten  up  volume  are  four  parts  each  with  several  chapters,  in 
each  of  which  the  teacher  will  find  much  of  value. 

We  find  it  difiicult  to  select  one  of  any  more  value  or  interest  than  another^ 
but  all  being  from  the  experiences  of  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher  are 
excellent. 

There  are  sixty-two  pages  of  ^^ Chapel  Talks'  which  will  prove  useful  to 
every  teacher  and  which  embrace  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  that  among  them 
will  be  found  one  for  nearly  all  occasions. 

The  methods  of  treatment  and  the  subjects  selected  in  ^^  Subjects  for  Essays  " 
are  very  well  chosen.  Part  III.,  On  Reading,  is  of  particular  value  and  should 
be  studied  carefully  and  thoroughly  and  then  applied.  Part  IV.,  which  gives 
the  book  its  title,  also  has  very  much  of  excellence,  and  any  teacher  who  reads 
this  part  alone  will  be  repaid  for  the  price  of  the  book. 

Denominational  Schools.  A  Discussion  at  the  National  Association,  July, 
1889,  with  Papers  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Kane,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Hon.  John  Jay.  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day.  No.  1. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    Paper.    Pp.  71.     Price,  25  cents. 

Those  who  heard  the  four  papers  which  comprise  the  matter  In  this  pamphlet, 
when  they  were  read  to  that  great  audience  at  Nashville,  need  no  commenda- 
tion of  them,  but  will  wish  to  have  them  in  shape  to  preserve,  and  those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  them  spoken  by  the  writers  will  be  glad  that 
they  can  be  obtained  in  so  compact  and  handy  a  form. 

The  Educational  Value  op  Manual  Training.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Pedagogics  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing in  July,  1889,  by  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  with 
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disciiABiOQS.    Paperft  od  School  Insues  ^of  the  Day.    No.  2.    Syracuse :    C. 
W.  Bardeeo.     Paper.     Pp.  14.     Price,  15  cents. 

This  report  is  of  special  importance  at  this  time  when  so  much  is  being  said 

of  Manual  Training,  and  when  so  much  is  being  claimed  for  and  against  it. 

The  report  and  the  discussion  as  here  given  should  be  read  by  ^*  the  people  *^ 

as  well  as  by  educators. 

Art  Education  the  True  Industrial  Education.  By  William  T.  Harris. 
A  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Art  Education,  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  July,  1889.  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day.  No.  3. 
Syracuse :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    Paper.    Pp.  9.    Price,  15  cents. 

Those  who  have  heard  or  read  No.  2  of  this  series  will  be  happy  for  the 

opportunity  of  reading  this  paper.    It  is  carefully   written  and  worthy  the 

study  of  esevy  instructor  in  the  land. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools,  ^j 
Thomas  F.  C^ay,  LL.  D.  Read  before  the  Normal  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  July,  1889.  Papers  on  School  Issues  of 
the  Day.    No.  4.    Syracuse:    C.  W.  Bardeen.     Paper.     Pp.  19.    Price,  15 

cents. 

This  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Chicago  in  1888  to  report  upon  the 
subject  which  forms  the  title  of  this  paper,  is  one  of  which  a  prominent  Nor- 
mal School  Principal  has  said :  ^^  We  have  never  had  so  valuable  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  this  section.*'  There  is  certainly. much  food  for  thought  in  the 
report,  and  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  possess  it. 

Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
Ph.  D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  July,  1889.  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day.  No.  5. 
Syracuse:    C.  W.  Bardeen.     Paper.    Pp.11.    Price,  15  cents. 

Of  this  paper  a  well-known  educator  from  one  of  our  great  states  has  said : 

^^  I  regard  the  paper  as  complete,  and  in  need  of  no  comment  other  than 

praise." 

JHONORARY  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges.  By  Charles 
Foster  Smith,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.  Read  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, July,  1889.  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day.  No.  7.  Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen.     Paper.    Pp.  9.    Price,  15  cents. 

Professor  Smith  has  here  given  in  a  very  readable  form  some  hard  hits  at  the 

indiscriminate  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees,  which  has  for  some  time  been  the 

practice  of  too  many  of  our  American  colleges. 

Angelic  Chords.  A  collection  of  Duets,  Trios  and  Choruses,  with  English 
and  German  words,  for  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Joseph  Fischer.  New  York:  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.  Toledo: 
Ignaz  Fischer.     Paper.     Pp.  64.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  little  collection  of  twentj'-four  pieces  is  well  arranged  for  nearly  all 
•oi'casions.  In  the  collection  are  pieces  suited  for  Songs  of  Welcome,  Farewell 
Songs«  for  Christmas  Celebrations,  Concerts,  Parlor  Entertainments,  etc.,  etc. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  collection  is  that  the  publishers  are  prepared  to 
furnish  orchestra]  arrangements  for  any  or  all  the  songs. 

tJLYSSES  AMONG  THE  PHwEACiANS.  From  the  translations  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 
By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Boston  and  New 
York :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Paper.     Pp.  72.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  English,  and  just  the  thing  for  the  class  in 

JInglish  Literature. 
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Evolution.  Popular  Lectures  and  Diacuaaions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
AasociatioD.  Boaton:  James  H.  West.  Pp.  406.  Cloth.  Uiastrated. 
Complete  Index.    Price,  $2.00. 

These  flfteen  papers  or  lectures  upon  different  phases  of  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion are  by  some  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  world  of  liberal  thinkers. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  ^*  Evolution  of  the  Earth,"  ^^  The  Story  of 
Geology,"  "  Evolution  of  Vegetable  Life,"  "  Evolution  of  Animal  Life,"  "  ITie 
Descent  of  Man,"  ''  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought,"  and  ^'  llie 
Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civilization." 

The  list  of  writers  includes  such  names  as  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwicky 
Dr.  Lewis  G.Janes,  R.  W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  Starr  H.  Nichols,  and  Rev.  Mlnot 
J.  Savage. 

Rudimentary  Psychology  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  M.  Steele^ 
LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Boston  ana 
New  York:    Li^ach,  She  well  and  Sanborn.    Cloth.    Pp.264. 

There  is  very  little  in  this  book  which  Is  new,  nor  does  the  author  claim  any 

originality  In  the  discussions  or  speculations.    It  is  rather  an  attempt,  well 

carried  out,  to  preseqt  in  a  clear  and  easily  apprehensible  form,  the  main  facta 

of  psychology.    In  his  attempt  to  produce  such  a  book  the  author  has  omitted 

the  more  abstruse  portions  of  the  subject,  and  still  has  had  a>due  regard  to  the 

most  recent  authorities  and  scientiftc  requirements,  and  the  main  facts  of 

psychology.    The  work  will  be  specially  useful  to  young  teachers,  and  it 

should  And  a  large  place  for  itself  in  high  schools  and  accademies. 

Sept  Grands  Auteurs  Du  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle.  By  Alcee  Fortler,  Pro- 
fessor of  French  Language  and  Literature  In  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Blue  cloth.    Pp.  196. 

This  volume  iu  Heath*s  Modern  Language  Series  contains  brief  discussions 
of  the  writings  of  Lamartine,  Hugo,  DeVigiiy,  DeMusset,  Gautier,  Merlmee^ 
and  Coppee. 

With  the  thought  that  the  extracts  and  analyses  of  the  several  French  authors 
here  given  may  be  an  incentive  to  the  student  to  study  more  thoroughly  the 
works  of  French  writers,  the  author  has  called  her  work  ^^An  introduction 
to  Contemporary  French  Literature,"  and  from  the  necessarily  brief  examina- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  give  to  her  book  we  should  say  that  her  title  was 
well  chosen. 

A  Primer  of  French  Literature.  By  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Id 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.    Blue  cloth.    Pp.  250. 

ThiA  outline  of  French  literature  is  arranged  from  lectures  given  at  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  and  has  therefore  certain  particular  requirements  on  the 

part  of  the  student  to  meet.    The  notes  have,  however,  been  modified,  and  by 

enlargement  and  change,  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  form  an  excellent 

basis  for  work  in  classes  of  difierent  grades  in  this  subject. 

New  York  State  Graded  Examination  Questions  with  Answers.  New 
York  and  Chicago:    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Cloth.    Pp.  220.    Price,  $1.00. 

These  questions  are  excellently  graded  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  value 
to  teachers  In  preparing  for  examinations  of  classes  in  the  upper  Grammar  and 
High  School  grades. 

Superintendent  Draper  Is  doing  an  excellent  service  to  his  state  in  his  far- 
sighted  plans  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests  In  the  Empire  State. 
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East  Things  to  Draw.  By  D.  R.  Aogsbur^,  B.  P.,  Director  of  Drawing  in 
the  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa.  Paper.  Pp.  75.^  Price, 
30  cents. 

lu  these  seventy-Ave  square  pages  are  over  two  hundred  outline  drawings 

suitable  for  object  lessons,  lessons  in  drawing,  and  busy  work.    With  its  aid 

any  teacher  with  even  very  small  slcill  in  drawing  can  put  upon  the  board 

pictures  which  will  serve  to  help  the  scholars  and  to  encourage  the  teacher  in 

ber  own  drawing.    The  instructions  which  the  boolc  contains  will  give  all  the 

help  necessary. 

Pamphlets  and  Reports.  Inaugural  Address  of  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  to  the  City  Council. Special  Catalogue  of  New  and  Revised  Edu- 
cational Works. A  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  South.    By  Rev.  A.  D. 

Mayo. Registration  Report  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 


THE  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Magazines  and  Reviews  for  the  new  year  are  particularly  ftill  of  excellent  matter. 
The  Century  la  as  ever  very  fine.  The  chapters  upon  the  Assassination  of  Lincoln  are 
remarkably  well  written,  the  portion  describing  the  scene  in  the  box  at  the  theatre 
being  an  exceptionally  strong  piece  of  descriptive  English,  an^  gives  a  very  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  great  tragedy. In  Harper**  is  begun  a  series  of  papers  upon  '*  Jamal. 

ca.  New  and  Old/*  by  the  well-known  artist,  Howard  Pyle.  "The  Russian  Army,"  "Two 
Phases  of  American  Art,*fand  "  St.  Andrews,"  beside  some  exeellent  stories  and  poems, 

<M>mplete  a  line  num^r  of  this  old  standby. The  srtlcle  upon  **  Water-storage  in  the 

West,"  by  Walter  6.  Bates  in  the  January  Scribner**^  is  calculated  to  give  a  new  thought 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  great  dams,  reservoirs,  and  canals  which  are  used  for 
holding  back,  storing  and  distributing  water  to  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Califor- 
nia and  among  the  growing  crops  of  that  and  other  states.    The  other  articles  are 

valuable  and  timely. Julian  Hawthorne  has  two  contributions  in  this  month's  Lippin- 

coit*».  The  complete  novel  '*  Millicent  and  Rosalind,"  is  an  interesting  story,  and  one 
which  admirers  of  the  author  will  enjoy.  His  editing  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's"  Elixir 
of  Life  "  is  the  next  article,  and  is  perhaps  of  the  most  real  value  of  any  in  the  maga- 
jdne.    "  Kinks  in  the  Skein,"  by  Burdett,  Nye  and  Knox  is  ftmny,  and  Amelie  Rives* 

poem,  "Blue  Water-LUies,"  is  characteristic  of  the   author. In   the   old   Atlantic 

Monthly  is  begun  the  story  entitled  "  Sidney,"  by  Mrs.  Deland,  author  of  "John  Ward. 
Preacher**  ;  the  other  serials  progress  satisfactorily,  and  the  complete  articles  maintain 

the  usual  high  standard  of  this  prince  of  fine  literature. In  the  Popular  Science 

Monthly  of  particular  interest  to  educators  la  Benjamin  Reece*s  article  on  "Public 

Schools  as  affecting  Vice  and  Crime.** "  In  Circe's  Tolls,'*  is  the  title  of  the  complete 

novel  in  ile(/br(f «.  "  Andersonville  and  other  War  Prisons,'*  by  Jefferson  Davis  and 
an  "  Autobiography  "  of  the  same  Jefferson  Davis  are  characteristic  of  their  author. 
**  A  Duel "  between  Gladstone  and  Blaine,  with  the  former  the  champion  of  Free  Trade 
and  the  latter  that  of  Protection,  is  the  most  Interesting  and  valuable  thing  in  this 

month's  North  American  Review. Lend  a  Hand  is  as  usual  replete  with  helps  for  those 

who  wish  to  help  others.  <—  An  appr«olatlve  article  entitled  "William  Cullen  Bryant 
in  History  "  is  the  first  and'leading  article  in  the  Magazine  of  American  Hiatory.    "  Uncle 

Tom's  Cabin  and  Mrs.  Stowe"in  the  same  magazine  will  also  find  many  readers. 

The  Quiver  is  a  most  excellent  number  this  month. The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economic* 

has  three  particularly  interesting  and  timely  articles.  Their  titles  are  "  The  Rise  of 
American  Cities,"  "  The  Prohibition  of  Railway  Pools,"  and  "  The  Theory  of  Interest." 
The  Pratt  Institute  Record  comes  to  us  with  much  information  about  this  great  educa- 
tional institution. The  Revue  Pedagogique  and  V  Inatituteur  are  two  excellent  edu- 
cational periodicals  published  in  Paris. Book  Chat  is  ever  filled  with  matter  inter- 
esting to  those  who  read  books. The  Forum  has  an    article  on  "  Democracy  in 

England,"  one  on  "  Prehistoric  Man  in  America,"  and  another  entitled  '*  Magnetism 

and  Hypnotism." La  Petite  Revue  will  be  found  to  be  excellent  for  sight  reading  for 

advanced  classes  in  French. 
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PRE  PARA  TION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  IN  MICHIGAN. 

BY   STUART  MACKIBBIN,  M.   A., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Petoakey,  Mich. 

THE  youth  of  Michigan  are,  in  its  schools,  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship in  two  ways.  Directly,  by  the  instruction  they  receive 
in  the  divisions,  powers,  and  limits  of  government,  the  rights^ 
duties,  and  obligations,  of  citizens,  and  the  various  other  subjects 
which  go  to  make  up  the  so-called  study  of  Civil  Government. 
This  instruction  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  the  formal,  or  textbook 
course,  and  the  oral  course,  given  either  incidentally,  in  connec- 
tion with  geography  or  United  States  history,  or  as  a  separate 
study  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  Incidentally,  in  the  incul- 
cation of  those  habits  of  obedience  and  respect  to  authority,  inci- 
dental to  any  well-governed  school,  but  particularly  in  those  cities 
and  villages  in  which  our  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  is  enforced^ 
where  truancy  and  insubordination  are  made  crimes,  and  as  such 
punished  by  the  state. 

The  following  tables  are  based  partly  on  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  1887,  the  latest  at  hand  at  the 
time  of  preparing  this  article,  but  largely  on  circulars  of  inquiry, 
examination  of  catalogues  and  courses  of  study,  and  other  private 
sources  of  information. 

A  graded  school  means  simply  one  organized  under  the  Graded 
School  law ;  it  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  is  in  fact,  the  most  un- 
graded of  schools.  In  the  state  reports,  high  school  means  all 
above  the  eightli  year  or  grade.     The  total  high  school  enroll- 
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ment  In  the  state  is  14,896.  That  this  is  considerably  above  the 
true  high  school  enrollment,  we  believe.  For  a  school  with  total 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  claim  one  hundred  and  six 
in  high  school,  with  no  foreign  attendance  whatever,  is  absurd. 
Yet  there  are  many  schools  reporting  from  twenty  to  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  enrollment  in  the  high  school.  In  many 
schools  it  is  the  custom  to  put  everything  above  a  true  sixth  grade, 
into  the  "  big  room  "  and  call  it  the  "  High  School,"  and  this 
is  what  makes  the  apparent  enrollment  in  this  department  larger 
than  the  real. 

A.— GENERAL  STATISTICS. 
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B.— STATISTICS  OP  417  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 
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Although  the  per  cent,  of  graded  schools  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  Civil  Government  is  much  larger  tlian  the  per  cent,  of 
ungraded,  yet  in  the  latter  the  per  cent,  of  scholars  studying  to 
total  enrollment  is  over  four  times  greater,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  studying  nearly  five  and  one-half  times  greater.  (See 
table  A.)    This  is  a  bad  showing  for  the  graded  schools,  but  the 
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figures  are  based  on  the  number  studying  Civil  Government  from 
a  textbook,  which,  in  the  ungraded  schools,  is  about  the  only 
means  of  instruction.  In  all  but  twenty-three  of  the  graded 
schools,  a  textbook  is  used  only  in  the  high  schools,  which  enroll 
less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  graded  school  enrollment,  and 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  the  enrollment  o4  so-called 
high  schools,  as  well  as  *those  which  are  high  schools  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  In  the  schools  having  such  departments,  Civil 
Government,  as  a  systematic  study,  is  taught  as  a  branch  of  ad- 
vanced education,  while  in  56  per  cent,  of  the  417  graded  schools 
reporting,  enrolling  54 1  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  these 
schools,  there  is  oral  instruction  in  Civil  Government  in  the  gram- 
mar grades. 

Although  in  the  ungraded  schools,  Civil  Government  is  taught 
in  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  yet  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  few  years  this  per  cent,  has  nearly  doubled,  the 
number  in  which  it  is  now  taught  is  encouraging,  if  not  flattering. 
In  the  ungraded  schools,  the  pupils  have  fully  as  good  if  not  a 
better  opportunity  of  studying  Civil  Government  systematically, 
than  in  the  graded.  Of  the  former,  which  this  year  teach  Civil 
Government,  not  a  half,  and  probably  not  a  third  taught  it  last 
year,  and  fully  as  many  will  not  offer  the  study  next  year.  In 
rural  districts  Civil  Government  is  considered  almost  as  essential 
a  part  of  a  boy's  education  as  arithmetic,  and  of  a  girl's  education, 
if  she  intends  to  teach ;  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  study  which  can 
be  begun  and  finished  in  a  single  winter  term,  and  it  does  not 
matter  when  it  is  done,  so  it  is  done.  In  a  country  school  enroll- 
ing thirty  to  fifty  scholars,  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  any  one 
time  will  desire  to  pursue  this  study,  or  be  prepared  to  do  so, 
often  there  will  be  none,  and  in  the  smaller  districts  candidates 
for  this  study  are  very  rare.  A  class  in  Civil  Government  in  a 
district  school  is  a  luxury,  and  cannot  be  formed,  economically, 
whenever  two  or  three  desire  it.  Its  formation  is  postponed  from 
term  to  term,  till  finally  there  is  in  that  school  a  class  of  scholars 
for  whom  this  winter  is  to  be  the  last.  A  Civil  Government  class 
is  imperative.  This  finishing  class,  as  well  as  those  who  will  be 
likely  to  desire  to  pursue  the  study  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
are  bunched  into  one  class,  and  consequently  there  will  be  no 
need  of  such  a  class  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  same  condi- 
tions again  exist. 
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In  these  classes,  as  a  rule,  are  used  textbooks  dealing  only  with 
the  federal  government,  and  during  the  winter  the  scholars  wres- 
tle with  questions  of  national  jurisprudence,  learn  to  repeat  the 
preamble  verbatim,  that  the  President  must  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  that  Congress  has  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  much  other  useful  and  valuable  information.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  unpromising  training,  the  country  youth  is, 
especially  in  questions  pertaining  to  local  government,  much  bet- 
ter informed  than  his  city  cousin.  In  no  place  is  so  deep,  or,  on 
the  whole,  so  intelligent  an  interest  taken  in  local  politics,  as 
among  the  farmers.  Every  one  is  a  taxpayer;  he  attends  the 
"  town  meeting,"  and  his  boys  go  with  him ;  for,  by  unwritten 
law,  "  town  meeting  day "  is  a  holiday  for  the  farmer  youth. 
They  see  public  business  done  and  hear  it  discussed;  they  listen  to 
the  fireside  and  neighborhood  discussions,  and  have  their  boyish 
controversies  among  themselves,  and  are  intelligent  partisans 
before  they  are  voters.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  the  farmer  is 
in  local  matters  the  most  independent,  and  in  national  matters  the 
most  partisan  of  voters.  He  never  gets  beyond  the  town  meet- 
ing or  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Only  some  question 
which  he  can  see  directly  affects  him,  like  railroad  transportation, 
ever  arouses  him,  and  then  it  is  merely  a  spasm.  In  the  cities  it 
is  very  different.  There  are  no  great  popular  assemblies  like  the 
town  meeting  in  which  public  business  is  done  and  the  people 
meet  on  the  level.  If  there  were,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  masses, 
because  of  the  loss  of  time  and  consequent  loss  of  wages,  would 
attend  them.  City  government  is  purely,  too  purely,  represent- 
ative ;  in  its  executive  branch  autocratic.  Questions  of  business 
absorb  popular  attention.  Many  of  the  populace  are  not  taxpayers, 
and  too  often  are  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  taxpaying  class, 
while  the  latter  very  often  find  that  the  time  which  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  city  affairs  would  require,  devoted  to  their  busi- 
ness, will  yield  a  larger  return  than  any  saving  in  taxes  which 
they  could  produce.  Thus  it  happens,  that  while  as  a  rule  the 
affairs  of  country  townsliips  are  honestly,  economically,  even  par- 
simoniously administered,  cities  are  controlled  by  rings  and  cliques. 
Extravagance,  waste,  and  jobbery  continue,  till  the  condition 
becomes  unbearable,  when  there  is  an  uprising,  the  old  rings  are 
broken,  new  ones  are  formed,  a  hungrier  swarm  replaces  the  old, 
and  so  the  world  goes  on. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  problem  of  city  government 
or  the  question  of  remedies,  only  to  suggest  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  view  of  the  pupils  should  be  extended  beyond  this  polit- 
ical horizon,  while  in  the  cities  the  standard  of  political  morality 
can  at  least  be  raised  above  the  doctrine  that  "  To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,"  if  they  fail  to  comprehend  that  "  Public  office 
is  a  public  trust." 

What  we  have  said  in  comparison  of  country  and  city  govern- 
ments and  the  standard  of  political  intelligence  in  those  localities 
is  true  not  alone  of  Michigan,  but  other  states  as  well. 

The  better  class  of  country  teachers  are  trying  to  improve  their 
teaching  of  Civil  Government  as  well  as  other  studies.  They 
have  attended  Institutes  and  heard  this  question  discussed,  and 
are  trying  incidentally,  in  connection  with  History  or  Geography, 
or  by  special  oral  courses,  not  only  to"  prepare  their  scholars  for 
the  textbook  study,  but  also  to  give  those  who  must  leave  at  an 
early  age,  some  ideas  on  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  office  and  frequent  changes  of  this  class 
of  teachers  give  but  little  encouragement  to  begin  this  class  of 
work,  and  rendei's  it  useless  when  begun. 

As  we  have  stated,  in  all  but  twenty-three  graded  schools,  text- 
book instruction  in  Civil  Government  is  limited  to  the  high  school. 
In  this  department  it  is  considered  an  essential  study  of  the  course, 
or  if  there  be  more  than  one  course,  of  one  or  more  of  these.  As  in 
the  ungraded  schools,  it  is  merely  the  study  of  a  textbook.  In 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  a  textbook  treating  only  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  used ;  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
schools  the  textbook  deals  with  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  twenty-two  use  only  a  state  textbook. 

Civil  Government  is  in  these  high  schools,  like  history,  assigned 
to  the  weaker  teachers,  and  not  considered  of  much  consequence. 
The  quality  of  instruction  is  about  what  might  be  expected.  A 
certain  number  of  pages  of  the  textbook  is  assigned  for  the  next 
lesson,  studied  by  the  pupil,  and  at  the  time  of  recitation  recited, 
either  as  a  voluntary  repetition  or  reproduction  of  the  textbook, 
or  in  fragments  in  response  to  questions  from  the  teacher,  sitting 
book  in  hand.  Other  teachers  assign  topics,  and  draw  elaborate 
outlines  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  studied  up  in  the  textbook. 
The  whole  work  is  cut  and  dried,  purely  formal  and  perfunctory. 
There  is  none  of  that  original  work,  that  research,  that  examina^ 
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tion  of  authorities,  that  free  and  independent  discussion  for  which 
Civil  Government  offers  the  most  fruitful  field.  If,  by  chance, 
any  question  outside  the  limits  of  the  book  arises  in  the  class, 
recourse  is  had  to  some  other  textbook  which  the  teacher  may 
chance  to  have,  or  failing  here,  to  some  good-natured  lawyer. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  style  of  teaching  Civil  Government 
in  our  high  schools,  but  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Table  B  is  a  suggestive  study.  The  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  schools  in  which  instruction  in  Civil  Government  is  limited 
to  the  textbook  course,  include  some  of  the  largest  schools  and 
those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  we  find  the  largest 
and  best  high  schools  and  the  largest  per  cent,  of  high  school 
enrollment.  In  ten  of  the  largest  schools,  the  smallest  enrolling 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils,  but  nine-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  enrollment  studied  Civil  Government,  while  in 
twelve  schools  enrolling  over  eight  thousand  scholars,  no  instruc- 
tion whatever  was  given  in  this  study.  In  the  graded  schools, 
enrolling  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  Civil  Govern- 
ment was  studied  by  six  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  and  by  eleven 
per  cent,  in  schools  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  In 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  seven  in  number.  Civil  Government 
was  taught  in  forty-seven  and  seven  tenths  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
graded schools,  in  the  same  number  of  counties  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state  in  fifty-one  per  cent.,  and  in  the  seven  northern  coun- 
ties of  the  Lower  Peninsula  in  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  ungraded 
schools. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed.  The  people  are  as  a  rule 
well-to-do  farmers  and  trades  people.  They  are  better  able  to  keep 
their  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period,  while  the  farmers  send 
their  children  to  some  neighboring  village  school  to  finish.  As  a 
result,  the  ungraded  schools  do  less  advanced  work,  while  the 
high  schools,  because  of  this  foreign  attendance,  show  a  relatively 
larger  attendance  of  enrollment  and  number  studying  Civil  Gov- 
ernment than  is  their  due.  For  in  these  high  schools  Civil  Gov- 
ernment is  as  much  a  part  of  the  finishing  course  of  the  farmer 
youth  as  is  the  time-honored  Arithmetic,  while  the  preference  of 
the  town  scholars  is  for  the  Language  or  Scientific  courses,  which 
is  made  up  solely  with  a  view  to  university  preparation,  and  from 
which  the  study  of  Government  is  wholly  omitted.     Were  the 
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foreign  pupils  studying  Civil  Government  in  these  schools  deducted,, 
the  per  cent,  of  scholars  receiving  preparation  for  citizenship  in 
our  city  schools  would  be  materially  reduced. 

In  the  middle,  counties  the  attendance  is  more  in  the  homer 
schools,  though  the  effect  of  village  attendance  is  noticeable.  In 
the  northern  counties,  as  a  rule,  the  home  school  is  the  sole  reli- 
ance of  the  people,  they  can  afford  nothing  else.  As  a  result, 
more  advanced  work  is  done  in  the  ungraded  schools.  In  one  of 
these  counties  Civil  Government  is  taught  in  sixty-five  per  cent* 
of  the  schools. 

In  twenty-three  graded  schools  Civil  Government,  textbook 
course,  is  taught  in  the  eighth  grade ;  in  ninth  grade,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  schools ;  in  tenth  grade,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-one ;  in  eleventh  grade,  in  forty-two ;  in  twelfth  grade,  in 
thirty-one ;  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  in  twenty-one ;  in 
eighth  and  twelfth  grades,  in  thirteen;  in  tenth  and  eleventh 
gi-ades,  in  five ;  in  tenth  and  twelfth,  in  four ;  and  in  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  in  one. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  giving  instruction 
in  Civil  Government  other  than  the  textbook  course,  and  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school,  forty-seven  give  such  instruction 
in  connection  with  United  States  history ;  thirty-five  in  connec- 
tion with  geography;  forty-two  in  connection  with  geography 
and  United  States  history;  in  seventy-six  there  are  oral  courses 
averaging  an  hour  per  week  for  one  to  three  terms ;  in  twenty-rix 
schools,  the  manner  of  instruction  is  not  specified,  and  eleven  have 
oral  courses  covering  the  departments  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
federal  government  as  a  regular  study  in  all  grammar  grades. 

This  incidental  instruction  in  connection  with  other  studies,  is 
doubtless,  in  some  schools,  developed  in  all  its  possibilities,  but  in 
most  cases  it  consists  in  merely  teaching  what  the  textbook  throws 
in  the  way  of  the  teacher.  Reference  to  any  United  States  his- 
tory or  to  a  geography  will  show  just  what  this  is,  and  how  well 
suited  it  is  to  the  scholars  who  are  expected  to  study  it. 

We  admit  the  above  is  not  a  very  creditable  showing  for  the 
Michigan  schools,  and  it  does  not  help  matters  any  to  say,  as  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  in  deficient  preparation  for  citizenship, 
Michigan  is  no  worse  than  other  states,  and  probably  a  good  aver- 
age.    Michigan  school  men  have  been  so  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  great 
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educational  ladder,  "  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in 
the  university,"  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
masses  can  climb  but  the  first  few  rounds,  and  that  a  landing 
should  be  provided  for  them.  They  consider  the  high  schools  as 
but  feeders  to  the  university,  and  that  every  scholar  must  t4ike  one 
of  the  University  preparatory  courses,  whether  he  is  ever  to  attend 
the  University  or  not,  and  that,  in  the  graded  school,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  Civil  Government  is  taught  in  the  high  school,  for  every 
scholar  will,  in  theory,  go  through  the  high  school. 

The  energies  of  our  high  schools  have  been  exerted  in  the 
departments  of  Classics  and  Mathematics,  in  which  the  University 
had  renowned  professors.  Later,  attention  was  given  to  English. 
The  Univeraity  raised  its  requirements  in  this  branch,  and  high 
school  teachers  began  to  understand  that  it  was  fully  as  impor- 
tant for  a  boy  to  write  English  correctly,  as  Greek  with  the  accents. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  excellent,  even  superior,  work  in  English  now 
done  in  many  high  schools  would  ever  have  been  begun  had  it 
not  been  for  the  University.  Natural  science  has  come  in  for  its 
share,  and  now  the  high  schools  are  endeavoring  to  improve  their 
work  in  this  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  History  and  Political 
Science  will  eventually  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

As  the  improvements  in  high  school  teaching  can  all  or  nearly 
all  be  traced  to  the  influence  or  positive  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  will  be  presumed  that  in  this  reform  it  would  take  the 
lead.  Its  recent  action  in  reducing  the  already  meagre  amount  of 
History  required  for  admission,  it  is  to  Ixj  hoped,  is  without  sig- 
nificance, and  that  the  proper  proportion  will  be  soon  restored. 
Civil  Government  is  required  for  admission  to  but  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity courses,  viz.,  that  in  letters,  which  is  taken  by  but  a  small 
percent,  of  the  students.  A  complete  knowledge  of  United  States 
history  is  not  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  University 
courses  ;  in  two,  the  applicant  is  required  to  pass  in  United  States 
history  to  close  of  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  University  itself, 
no  work  in  history,  political  science,  or  constitutional  law  is 
required  except  in  the  course  of  letters,  and  then  only  in  English 
or  European  history.  So  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very  probable 
that  the  Michigan  youth  who  climbs  the  ''Educational  Ladder," 
who  passes  through  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  Kindergarten 
till  he  receives  the  highest  honors  of  the  Univei-sity  will  remain, 
for  all  the  schools  have  done  for  him,  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
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ranee  of  even  the  simplest  principles  of  the  government  which  has 
educated  him,  and  of  the  leading  facts  in  its  history.  Let  United 
States  history  and  Civil  Government  be  required  for  admission  to 
all  courses  of  the  University,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  last  six 
books  of  the  JBneid,  and  its  accompaniment  of  heathen  Mythol- 
ogy. This  proposition  requires  no  argument;  the  absence  of  these 
requirements  needs  defending.  The  University,  in  its  work  in 
history  and  political  science,  in  which  field  it  was  a  pioneer,  and 
is  now  a  leader,  is  either  compelled  to  do  high  school  work,  or 
else  assume  its  students  possess  a  knowledge  they  have  had  no 
means  of  getting. 

We  have  no  intention  in  this  article  of  discussing  remedies. 
We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  as  correctly  as  possible, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  able  the  causes  for  the  defects.  The  condi- 
tion is  improving.  Teachers  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  striving  to  use  better  methods.  The  presentation  of 
fiags  to  schools,  now  so  fashionable,  is  exciting  a  temporary  inter- 
est. Strikes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  immigration  question  have 
turned  public  attention  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  preparing 
for  citizenship.  The  tide  is  setting  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  not  be  turned. 
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Dtpartmtnt  of  Logic  and  Oratory^  Amherti  CoUegt,  formerly  Profuwor  of  Logic,  ElocuHon, 

Rhetoric,  and  English  LUeraiure,  HamUton  CoUege. 

IT  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  an  ideal  course  in 
English  literature.  Ideal  plans  imply  ideal  conditions. 
With  literature  such  plans  demand  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
textbooks,  classes  interested  and  well  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
adequate  time  for  a  systematic  development  of  the  subject.  As  a 
rule,  these  are  not  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  average  high 
school  or  academy.  The  library  is  deficient;  the  students  are 
indifferent;  the  time  is  limited. 

1  Copyright,  1889.  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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The  practical  question  is,  therefore,  what,  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  best  that  can  be  done  ?  To  answer  the  question  in 
part  is  the  aim  of  this  paper.  A  supposed  lack  of  time  is  prob- 
ably the  most  common  reason  why  English  literature  has,  so 
often,  no  place  in  academic  instruction.  The  circumstances,  how- 
eyer,  must  be  unusual  that  will  not  permit  its  study  at  least  one 
term.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when,  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  a  valuable  part  of  the 
work  in  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

For  several  years  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college  with 
which  the  writer  was  at  one  time  connected,  allowed  only  one 
term  for  class  instruction  in  English  literature.  The  course,  he 
is  glad  to  report,  has  been  since  largely  extended.  Still  some  of 
the  methods  that  were  devised  to  meet  the  former  limitations 
of  time  proved  so  useful  as  to  claim  a  prominent  place  in  the  en- 
larged and  more  thorough  course.  Recognizing  the  difference 
between  a  class  of  Sophomores  and  ordinary  academic  students, 
the  writer  hopes  that  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  these  methods 
may  not  be  without  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  teach  this 
subject  in  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  skeleton  of  any  satisfactory  course  in  English  literature  is 
necessarily  the  history  of  the  subject.  But  like  other  skeletons,, 
it  should  not  be  made  too  prominent.  The  strange  distaste  that 
the  student  sometimes  has  for  this  delightful  study,  can  be  usu- 
ally traced  to  an  acquaintance  with  only  its  skeleton.  But  if  it  is 
*ihe  literature  itself  that  gives  life,  interest,  and  attractive  beauty 
to  the  subject,  yet,  as  its  framework,  the  historical  element  has 
important  uses,  and  must  receive  attention. 

With  the  class  mentioned,  this  part  of  the  work  was  made 
largely  an  exercise  in  composition.  The  number  of  recitations  in 
English  literature  for  the  term  was  sixty.  The  work,  outside  of 
the  classroom,  for  a  third  of  these  exercises  was  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  For  each  of  the  twenty  recitations  a 
period,  or  writer,  or  group  of  writers  was  assigned.  In  descrip- 
tion of  the  period  or  writers  so  designated,  each  member  of  the 
class  was  required  to  prepare  an  abstract  or  essay.  The  facts 
stated  were  to  accord  with  designated  authorities.  The  language^ 
and  method  of  presentation  of  subject,  however,  were  to  be 
wholly  the  student's.  Apart  from  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
the  value  of  the  work  depended  upon  excellence  of  style  and 
original  arrangement  of  facts. 
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The  value  of  this  work  was  not  simply  rhetorical.  Without 
warning,  the  class  was,  at  times,  questioned  with  care  as  to  the 
periods  and  writers  considered  in  these  papers.  These  examina- 
tions showed  a  better  mastery  of  the  subject  than  is  usually 
obtained  by  means  of  recitation  from  the  textbook.  Not  to  lose 
wholly  the  benefit  of  textbook  drill,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  questions,  relating  to  the  periods  and  writers  studied^ 
were  prepared  in  printed  form ;  and  definite  answers  as  given  in 
the  work  selected,  required  in  the  review.  These  review  exer- 
cises were  the  only  recitations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
subject  that  were  made  in  the  classroom.  They  were  ten  in 
number ;  and  with  the  twenty  abstracts  prepared  in  study  hours^ 
they  constituted  the  work  in  the  historical  part.  This  part  ex- 
tended from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century. 

The  questions  for  review  were  limited  to  three  different  text- 
books. In  preparing  the  written  exercises,  however,  students 
were  encouraged  to  extend  their  examinations  to  other  authori- 
ties. This  was  frequently  done  so  that  the  papers  represented 
the  daily  comparison  and  study  of  several  standard  worka 
on  English  literature.  To  secure  this  kind  of  work,  in  some 
measure,  from  every  member  of  the  class,  certain  subjects  were 
assigned  for  written  discussion.  More  than  forty  in  number,  the 
subjects  of  these  discussions  were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  literature.  After  the 
first  few  recitations,  each  exercise  opened  with  the  reading  of  one 
of  these  discussions  by  two  members  of  the  class ;  one  represent- 
ing the  aflBrmative,  the  other  the  negative. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  the  difficulty  of  the  student  obtaining 
books  for  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  such  papers,  may  sug- 
gest itself.  Pardon  the  writer  while  he  refers  to  his  own  expe- 
rience. With  a  general  college  library  of  many  thousand  volumes^ 
he  yet  found  it  wanting  in  many  of  the  books  most  needed  by 
his  classes  in  literature.  Even  if  such  books  belonged  to  the 
library,  they  were  often,  when  the  members  of  his  class  had 
occasion  to  use  them,  in  the  hands  of  other  students.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  that  the  classes  in  literature  should  have  their 
own  library.  By  quiet,  but  persistent  importunity,  to  use  a  long 
word  for  begging,  there  were  collected  in  six  years,  for  this  pur- 
pose, nearly  two  thousand  volumes. 
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The  collection  included  not  only  much  choice  reading  and  a 
large  number  of  works  of  reference,  but  all  books  necessary  for 
classroom  use.  Thus,  in  the  examination  of  a  play  of  Shakes- 
peare, an  essay  of  Bacon,  a  poem  of  Milton,  a  satire  of  Pope,  or 
selection  from  Addison,  each  member  of  the  class  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  free  of  expense.  Perhaps  not  so  large  a  collection, 
in  the  same  time,  can  be  obtained  for  many  of  our  academies. 
Yet  results  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  can  be  reached,  we  believe, 
in  every  village  having  any  interest  in  literary  culture.  A  little 
labor  with  some  wealthy  and  generous  patron  or  patrons,  will 
supply  the  nucleus.  This  gained,  valuable  accretions  will  come 
with  time.  The  collection  at  first  may  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  volumes.  Yet  let  these  be  well  selected,  and  they  will 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  class  in  literature. 

Returning  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  seen  that  of  sixty 
exercises  of  the  term,  but  ten  recitations  in  the  classroom  were 
devoted  to  an  immediate  use  of  the  textlx)ok.  These  were  the 
ten  recitations  and  the  questions,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
subject.  The  student  had,  therefore,  left  for  other  work  in  this 
subject,  fifty  recitations  in  the  classroom,  and  thirty  exercises  to 
be  prepared  in  study  houi-s. 

The  time. outside  of  the  classroom  reserved  for  these  thirty  ex- 
ercises, and  a  large  number  of  recitations,  were  given  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  representative  authoi-s.  A  number  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  were  studied.  Neither  time  nor  the  general  purpose 
of  the  course  would  permit  this  work  to  be,  in  any  proper  sense, 
critical.  Questions  were  prepared  that  called  for  the  students' 
estimate  of  different  characters ;  for  original  comparison  with  the 
characters  of  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  or  characters  of  contem- 
porary or  later  dramatists.  The  questions  called  for  the  relation 
of  the  action  of  the  play  to  its  characterization ;  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  historical  allusions ;  for  the  occasion  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  certain  quotations ;  for  the  meaning  of  many  of 
the  words,  especially  such  as  illustrate  the  life  of  the  times. 
While  not  philosophical  nor,  as  has  been  said,  in  any  marked  man- 
ner critical,  they  required  a  careful  reading  and  study  of  the 
plays.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  add  that  they  accomplished  their 
purpose,  namely,  to  interest  the  student  and  to  give  him  a  general 
literary  acquaintance  with  these  masterpieces. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  class,  one  of  the  most  difficult  exercises  of 
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the  course,* was  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  Bacon's  essays.  This 
analysis,  as  all  instructors  who  have  tried  it  know,  is  valuable  not 
only  for  the  rigorous  mental  discipline,  but  also  for  its  help  in 
teaching  the  student  how  to  plan  and  systematize  his  own  literary 
work.  In  fact,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  writer,  the 
most  effective  way  of  teaching  rhetoric  is  by  a  course  in  English 
literature. 

"Paradise  Lost"  is  often  praised  but  rarely  read,  it  is  said.  In 
the  case  of  this  class  the  saying  was  disproved.  Two  books  were 
read  aloud  in  the  classroom.  Work  was  required  that  compelled 
also  the  thoughtful  reading  elsewhere  of  four  other  books.  "  Lyc- 
idas  "  was  examined  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  class- 
room. "  Comus  "  was  read  aloud,  with  the  parts  assigned  for 
previous?  study.  One  or  two  subjects  of  the  discussions  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  class  some  of  the  prose  works  of  the  same 
author. 

Other  writei's  were  studied  more  briefly.  Care  was  taken  to 
vary  the  exercises,  so  that  exactly  the  same  method  was  rarely 
followed  with  any  two  authors.  As  the  work  could  not  be  ex- 
haustive, even  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  a  single  long 
selection,  the  aim  was  to  make  it  suggestive  ;  and,  it  was  hoped, 
introductory  to  the  student's  private  study  of  the  author,  at  some 
future  time. 

One  exercise  a  week  was  given  to  dramatic  readings.  These 
readings  were  popular  and  awakened  general  interest.  With  not 
a  few,  it  was  the  origin  of  the  first  enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 
The  plays  were  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  them  within  an  hour's 
presentation.  The  parts  were  given  out  some  time  in  advance ; 
and  the  principal  readers  drilled  for  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
characters.  The  class  read  together  not  only  several  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays ;  but  also  came  to  know  something  of  different 
periods  of  the  English  drama  by  reading  Massenger's  "  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved,"  and  Goldsmith's 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

The  most  profitable  exercise  of  the  course,  however,  was  one 
which  we  now  describe.  To  it  was  given  a  large  part  of  the 
time  that  had  been  gained  from  the  recitation  hour,  by  the 
student  having  prepared  and  handed  in  his  work  in  written  form, 
as  has  been  explained.  The  exercise  was  the  reading  from  an 
author  by  a  member  of  a  class,  while  the  other  members  listened 
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with  the  iindergtanding  that  some  one  of  their  number  would  be 
called  to  reproduce,  in  hLs  own  language,  what  had  just  been 
read.  During  the  term,  among  the  books  so  read  were  all  of 
Thackeray's  lectures  on  English  Humorists,  Macaulay's  essays  on 
Milton,  Bacon,  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Byron,  Carlyle's  essay  on 
Burns,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Dowden's  work  on  Shakespeare, 
And  Stopford  Brooke's  on  Milton,  a  number  of  papers  from  the 
Spectator,  several  extracts  from  Goldsmith,  different  selections 
from  the  poets,  and  a  variety  of  literary  criticisms  by  representa- 
tive writers. 

These  readings  were,  so  far  as  possible,  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  work  prepared  outside  of  the  classroom.  While  Addi- 
son and  his  writings  were  the  subject  for  the  written  work,  the 
reading  at  the  time  of  recitation  was  from  Thackeray's  lelbture,  or 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Addison.  The  discussion  also  that  opened 
the  exercise  related  to  Addison's  responsibility  for  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Pope. 

It  is  plain  that  such  readings  give  the  instructor  a  frequent  and 
useful  opportunity  for  comments,  explanations,  and  even  short, 
informal  lectures.  These  lose  nothing  in  point  and  interest  be- 
•cause  they  seem  to  be  suggested  so  naturally  by  the  allusions,  or 
statements  of  the  page  just  read  by  a  member  of  the  class.  If  the 
instruction  is  without  the  usual  didactic  form,  it  is  perhaps,  for 
this  reason,  no  less  enjoyable  and  effective. 

That  the  exercise  is  excellent  elocutionary  training  for  the 
reader  is  apparent.  To  have  his  elocution  satisfactory  to  his 
classmates  who  are  to  reproduce  what  he  has  read,  he  knows  he 
must  read  distinctly  and  intelligently.  With  no  tricks  of  voice 
or  affectation  of  manner  he  must  make  it  his  one  effort  to  bring 
out  the  thought  and  sentiment.  Not  infrequently  the  student 
who  had  won  honors  in  formal  declamation,  or  been  particularly 
impressive  in  dramatic  readings,  found  he  had  a  new  lesson  to 
learn  before  he  could  read  with  approval  the  quiet  essay  or  page 
of  subtle  criticism,  to  listeners  anxious  to  catch  the  significance 
of  every  sentence  and  word. 

But  if  the  exercise  is  of  benefit  to  the  reader,  far  more  so  is  it 
to  the  hearer.  A  habit  of  attention  is  formed  that  develops  into 
A  rare  power  of  concentration  of  mind.  If,  when  summoned  to 
49tate  what  has  been  read,  the  student  would  not  wish  to  be  with 
vacant  mind  and  speechless  tongue,  he  must  indulge  in  no  wool- 
gathering, nor  listlessness  of  attention. 
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Nor  was  the  work  of  reproduction  merely  a  matter  of  memory. 
As  the  words  of  the  author  were  not  allowed  to  be  reported  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  necessary,  the  student  was  compelled  to 
have  every  faculty  alert  to  master  the  sequence  of  thought,  and 
to  assimilate  the  ideas  that  he  was  to  relate,  in  his  own  form  of 
expression.  To  illustrate  how  far  this  quickness  of  mind  and 
ready  grasp  of  numerous  and  difficult  statements  were  carried, 
the  writer  has  sometimes  called  for  the  reading  of  three  pages  of 
Taine,  representing  his  rapid  enumeration  of  strange  particulars, 
his  subtle  analyses,  or  broad,  sweeping  generalizations.  Without 
other  preparation  than  simply  listening  to  the  reader,  a  student 
has,  in  his  own  language,  reproduced  what  has  been  so  read  with 
no  important  break  in  the  continuity  of  thought,  or  marked 
departure  from  the  author's  meaning. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  general  mental  discipline  so  gained,  this 
quickening  and  sharpening  of  the  mind  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  work  of  literary  criticism.  The  writer  has 
had,  from  students,  no  finer  estimate  of  the  style  of  Macaulay, 
Thackeray,  and  Carlyle,  and  other  writers,  than  have  come  spon- 
taneously in  connection  with  this  exercise. 

Here  again  is  a  means  of  rhetorical  training.  The  almost  instan- 
taneous translation  of  the  author's  meaning  into  the  student's  form 
of  speech,  helps  to  a  facility  of  expression  not  always  acquired  by 
the  slower  process  of  written  composition.  The  power  gained,  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  think  on  one's  feet — this  ability  to  hold  in  mind 
a  long  train  of  thought  and  to  command  words  for  its  immediate 
statement  —  was  often  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  a  student  en- 
gaged in  extemporaneous  debate,  the  following  year.  Having 
charge  of  both  exercises,  the  writer  frequently  observed  with^ 
pleasure  the  close  connection  between  this  work  in  the  literature 
class.  Sophomore  year,  and  that  in  extemporaneous  speaking, 
Junior  year. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  such  a  term's  work,  there  were  none 
more  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  course  than  the  change  on 
the  part  of  many  members  of  the  class  in  literary  tastes.  From 
the  time  of  that  term's  work  to  the  close  of  Senior  year,  the 
books,  charged  by  the  college  librarians  to  such  names,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  steadily  growing  acquaintance  with  the  best  works  of 
our  literature. 

In  closing,  it  is  to  be  repeated  that  this  paper  has  not  described 
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an  ideal  course  in  English  literature.  Such  a  course  cannot  be 
limited  to  one  term.  But  as  in  many  schools  there  must  be  this 
limit  of  time,  the  question  is  how  can  the  study  for  the  time  be 
made  most  profitable  ?  The  writer's  desire  to  help  to  an  answer  is 
his  only  excuse  for  giving  his  experience  in  directing  "  A  Term's 
Work  in  English  Literature." 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NOR  WAT. 

BT  BELLE  C.   POGUE,  CINCINNATI. 

IN  the  long  period  of  over  four  hundred  years  prior  to  1814,  dur- 
ing which  time  Norway  and  Denmark  were  united  under  one 
government,  the  educational  system  suffered  the  greatest  neglect. 

Norway  had  been  retrograding  in  many  respects,  and  especially 
in  educational  matters.  The  officers  of  the  government,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Danes,  sent  hither  by  the  administra- 
tion in  Copenhagen,  manifested  no  interest  whatever  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  people,  and  very  little  was  done  for 
public  instruction  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Norwegian  independence  in  1814, 
the  national  legislature  has  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
public  instruction.  This  would  have  been  almost  entirely  lacking 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  issued  in  1736, 
instituting  the  rite  of  confirmation.  The  Lutheran  reformation 
was  introduced  into  Denmark  and  Norway  as  early  as  1536,  but 
compulsory  confirmation,  in  preparation  for  which  the  young  were 
compelled  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  pub- 
lic examination  connected  with  it,  imposed  on  all  cliildren  without 
exception,  were  not  introduced  until  two  hundred  years  later. 
According  to  this  act,  no  child  should  be  admitted  to  confirmation, 
who  has  not  previously  been  sent  to  school,  and  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  essential  portions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  able 
to  read  the  Bible. 

No  Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  been  confirmed. 
Consequently  they  feel  the  necessity  for  education  a  personal  im- 
portant matter. 

Children  who  have  reached  their  fourteenth  year,  and  are  back- 
ward in  their  education,  must  receive  special  instruction  until 
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they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  schools,  the  necessary  expense  being 
borne  by  their  parents ;  and  he  who  attains  his  twentieth  year, 
and  is  too  ignorant  to  be  confirmed,  must  fear  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. Thus  public  education  is  admirably  cared  for,  and 
ignorance  is  punished  as  a  crime,  sin  excellent  example  for  &r 
richer  and  more  powerful  nations.  The  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  one  public  school  in  each  town  and  village 
throughout  the  country,  and  attendance  is  obligatory  for  all  chil- 
dren from  eight  years  in  the  country  and  seven  in  towns  till  the 
time  they  are  confirmed,  which  is  generally  when  they  are  about 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  country  a  school  committee  is  appointed,  who  divide  the 
school  districts  into  circles,  each  including  as  many  families  as 
they  find  convenient.  Children  go  to  the  schoolhouse,  the  road 
to  which  is  the  easiest,  and  most  accessible  from  their  homes. 
Whenever  there  are  thirty  children  who  are  legally  bound  to 
attend  school,  living  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
same  one,  a  common  school  is  established  either  in  a  regular  school* 
house,  or  another  building  rented  for  the  purpose. 

A  law  of  May,  1860,  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the 
common  schools  to  second  family  education,  by  imbuing  the  young 
with  true  Christian  principles  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
knowledge  and  acquirements  which  every  member  of  society 
should  possess,  as  well  as  to  advance  them  in  general  knowledge 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  So,  in  the  lower  common 
schools  the  children  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  selected  parts  of  a  read- 
ing book  (which  is  published  by  the  government,  and  so  is  the 
same  in  all  these  schools),  such  as  relate  to  history,  geography, 
and  knowledge  of  nature. 

The  establishment  of  this  lower  common  school  is  obligatory  on 
all  school  districts,  but  that  of  a  higher  school  is  optional. 

In  the  higher  schools,  which  only  receive  pupils  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  a  fuller  instruction  is  given  in  the  common  branches, 
and  geography,  history,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  geometry. 
A  more  advanced  class  also  receives  instruction  in  mathematics, 
political  economy,  and  one  foreign  language. 

As  the  legislature  has  enacted  that  the  common  schools  shall 
maintain  a  Christian  character,  and  religious  instruction  shall  be 
considered  of  primary  importance,  these  schools  all  open  and  close 
with  prayer,  or  singing  of  hymns,  or  both. 
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The  children,  even  the  poorest,  are  neatly  dressed,  for  their 
parents  feel  it  would  be  a  shame  to  send  them  otherwise.  As 
human  nature  is  akin  the  world  over,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Norwe- 
gian boys  have  some  substitute  for  the  bent  pin,  and  other  devices 
with  which  the  boys  of  America  take  delight  in  tormenting  their 
companions  and  teachers,  but  the  mode  of  punishment  is  not  the 
same  as  in  our  schools.  Refractory  children  receive  marks  for 
bad  conduct,  after  which  they  are  wafned  twice  by  the  principal, 
and  if  they  do  not  then  improve  they  receive  corporal  punishrtient. 

Many  portions  of  Norway  are  intersected  by  high  mountains 
and  deep  fjords,  so  that  a  very  small  population  is  scattered  over 
a  surface  of  several  miles,  —  making  it  impossible  to  establish 
common  schools.  As  the  law  compels  children  to  be  educated,  in 
such  localities  there  have  been  established  "  Ambulatory  Schools," 
whose  teachers  may  truly  be  said  to  be  "  abroad,"  as  they  wander 
from  farm  to  farm,  living  with  the  different  peasants,  so  that  the 
most  distant  families  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

Although  this  kind  of  instruction  has  often  been  most  incom- 
plete, and  the  teachers  very  mediocre,  still  educational  coercion 
has  everywhere  been  in  force,  and  Christian  instruction  provided 
for  the  children. 

These  ambulatory  schools  formerly  existed  in  large  numbers, 
but  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  and  the  growing 
interest  taken  in  education,  their  number  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  of  fixed  circle  schools  augmented  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  are  districts,  however,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
even  "  Ambulatory  Schools,"  and  here  the  law  orders  the  school 
committee  to  provide  for  the  children  receiving  instruction  in 
some  other  way. 

Manufactories  and  industrial  establishments  in  rural  districts 
are  obliged  to  provide  a  school  for  the  children  of  their  workmen 
when  they  employ  at  least  thirty. 

The  yearly  school  time  is  far  too  short  to  give  practical  educa- 
tion, as  in  the  lower  public  schools  in  the  country  the  school  term 
need  not  be  longer  than  three  months  of  the  year  with  six  hours 
study  a  day,  but  in  very  many  districts,  a  longer  term  has  been 
established.  It  is  generally  the  children  of  laborers  who  attend 
these  public  schools,  those  of  the  wealthier  class  going  to  private 
institutions.  Whenever  parents  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  instruct  them  themselves  in  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  on  announcing  it  to  the  school  committee,  they 
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are  exempted  from  sending  their  children  to  the  established 
schools,  but  still  are  bound  to  contribute  their  share  to  their 
expenses  ;  and  the  committee  may  at  any  time  send  their  children 
to  the  public  school  if  they  find  they  have  failed  in  their  self- 
imposed  duty. 

Whenever  the  school  committee  finds  that  circumstances  allow 
it,  the  boys  attending  the  common  schools  are  instructed  in  gym- 
nastics and  military  exercises ;  and  once  a  year  all  the  boys  of  the 
various  free  schools  are  collected  and  go  through  a  military 
parade.  Each  school  has  its  place,  and  some  have  bands  of  music. 
These  parades  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people,  who  prepare  a 
feast  for  the  boys,  and  take  great  interest  in  all  the  evolutions, 
especially  the  exercises  with  wooden  guns. 

Another  great  event  is  the  public  examination  of  the  pupils  of 
all  the  schools,  which  takes  place  once  a  year  in  the  presence  of 
the  pastor  of  the  parish  and  the  other  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. All  children  over  nine  years  of  age  must  take  part,  — 
even  those  who  attend  private  schools,  or  are  taught  by  their 
parents  or  tutors  at  home.  The  pastor  of  the  parish,  who  is  gen- 
erally a  man  of  considerable  learning,  is  the  chairman  of  the  school 
committee,  and  he  is  expected  to  exert  a  constant  and  efficient 
control,  and  to  maintain  order,  diligence,  and  a  Christian  spirit  in 
the  schools.  This  is  not  so  hard  an  office  as  it  would  seem,  as  the 
pastors  are  highly  respected  by  their  people,  and  have  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  them. 

A  Normal  School  has  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  in  each  of  the  six  dioceses,  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  They  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government,  and  their  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  king.  In  these  schools  the  course  comprises  religion,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  arithmetic,  music, 
geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  penmanship,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics ;  and  a  model  school  exists  in  connection  with  each. 

As  a  general  rule  only  those  teachers  who  have  passed  an  ex- 
amination at  these  higher  seminaries  or  normal  schools,  receive 
positions  in  the  common  public  schools.  Female  teachers  are  not 
admitted  to  these  Normal  schools,  and  are  not  yet  generally  em- 
ployed, but  a  seminary  for  them  has  been  recently  established 
at  Christiania. 

*    In  these  "  teachers'  schools,"  the  course  of  study  requires  from 
a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.     Teachers  are  greatly  esteemed  in 
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Norway,  their  calling  being  considered  a  high  one,  and  great  con- 
sideration is  shown  to  governesses  and  tutors,  who  are  highly  edu- 
cated, and  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  family  and  treated  with 
great  respect.  A  teacher  who  has  served  thirty  years  in  the  pub- 
lic school  receives  a  pension  from  the  government. 

In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  industrial  schools,  where  instruc- 
tion in  the  different  trades  is  given,  and  in  those  for  girls  there 
are  regular  lessons  in  needlework,  etc.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities  the  girls  learn  the  common  household  arts  of  baking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  mending,  etc. 

There  are  many  technical  elementary  schools,  where  young  men 
intending  to  learn  a  trade  receive,  without  charge,  a  theoretical 
and  practical  education.  Agricultural  schools  are  found  in  almost 
every  province,  supported  by  the  provincial  authorities ;  while  a 
higher  agricultural  school  is  supported  in  Aas,  netir  Christiania, 
by  the  government.  Beside  these  there  is  a  military  high  school, 
a  military  and  naval  school,  a  drawing  school,  and  six  navigation 
schools,  which  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  country 
situated  like  Norway. 

We  have  already  heard  of  the  great  university  which  was 
founded  in  Christiania  in  1811,  and  in  1887  had  seventeen  hun- 
dred students,  many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  the  peasant  land- 
holders, who  can  there  receive  a  university  education  without 
intending  to  follow  the  learned  profession. 

Travellers  say  that  what  most  forcibly  attracts  their  attention 
in  passing  through  Norway,  is  the  number  of  fine  school  buildings 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  They  are  almost  invariably  the 
most  conspicuous  structure  in  the  town.  And  this  seems  all  the 
more  wonderful  because  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  people  in  that  far  away  and  barren  corner  of  Europe,  having 
such  a  great  love  for  knowledge  that  they  are  determined  to  drive 
out  ignorance  from  their  land,  and  that  the  study  of  sciences  and 
foreign  languages  is  very  common. 

This  general  diffusion  of  education  gives  to  the  poorest  Nor- 
wegians a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  that  distinguishes 
them  favorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries. 
Almost  all  the  peasants  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  Bible  history,  to  which  some  acquaint- 
ance with  geography,  grammar,  and  history  is  often  added,  and  in 
society  one  meets  many  well  educated,  courteous  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  are  proficient  in  the  use  of  foreign  languages. 
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GREEK  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

BT  EBXEST  W.  CLEMENT,  M.  A. 
EngUih  Teacher  in  the  High  School,  Mito,  Japtm. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  of  reopening  that  trite  question  of  the 
benefits  of  classical  study.  ,1  am  ready  at  the  outset  to  admit 
the  advantage  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
to  one  who  desires  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  a  college  course. 
I  write  this  as  one  who  himself  studied  Greek,  not  because  he  was 
compelled,  but  because  he  liked  to  study  it ;  as  one  who  had  the 
advantage  inestimable  of  the  personal  instruction  of  Dr.  James 
R.  Boise,  the  Nestor  of  the  Greek  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
United  States ;  as  one  who  found  a  real  pleasure,  not  only  in 
^'  digging "  Greek  roots,  but  also  in  teaching  that  same  process 
to  some  few  in  preparatory  schools ;  as  one  who,  in  attempting 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  an  Oriental  language  entirely  different 
in  its  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  from  the  tongue 
of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Demosthenes,  must  nevertheless 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  a  thorough  classical  drill.  I  ap- 
preciate perfectly  the  fact  that  a  classical  course  with  three  or  four 
years  of  Greek  is  an  excellent  training  for  a  man  who  aspires  to 
fame  as  a  scholar.  In  view  of  these  preliminary  statements,  I  may 
fairly  claim  to  speak  without  prejudice,  when  I  affirm,  as  "  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,"  that  the  Greek  language 'ought  to  have 
no  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  secondary  education,  —  of  high 
schools  and  academies,  —  but  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  higher  education,  —  of  colleges  and  universities. 

This  contention  means  simply  that  Greek  should  not  be  required 
for  admission  into  college.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  high 
schools  and  academies  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  only 
in  their  capacity  as  fitting  schools ;  and  that,  if  an  examination 
in  Greek  were  not  required  to  enter  college,  those  preparatory 
institutions  would  drop  that  language  from  their  courses  of  study. 
Ordinarily,  only  those  who  expect  to  enter  college  pursue  Greek 
in  the  secondary  institutions ;  and  they  constitute  the  small 
minority  of  all  the  pupils  of  such  schools.     Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
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scholars  who  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  college  course,  take 
the  preparatory  Greek,  and  then  drop  it  entirely,  as  they  have  no 
opportunity  or  occasion  to  continue  it.  I  say  emphatically,  that 
to  such  the  time  spent  on  Greek,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  benefit 
them  permanently,  was  comparatively  a  waste.  If  they  had 
devoted  the  same  amount  of  time  to  science,  history,  literature* 
or  even  modern  languages,  they  would  have  obtained  much  more 
lasting  benefit.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  that  the  blame  rests  partly,  if  not  wholly,  on  those  who 
advised  such  a  course.  But  I  am  willing  to  omit  such,  for  they 
are  few,  from  any  further  consideration  in  my  argument.  I  am 
also  willing  to  take  no  notice  of  such  as,  intending  to  enter  col- 
lege, study  Greek,  but  are  afterwards  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  plans.  In  arranging  an  educational  curriculum,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  allowance  for  all  the  unexpected  exigencies 
of  life.  Therefore,  I  base  my  contention  on  this  ground,  that,  as 
only  the  few  who  intend  to  go  to  college  really  need  Greek,  it  is 
foolish  to  devote  valuable  time  to  elementary  instruction,  and 
extravagant  to  pay  a  salary  to  an  instructor  in  that  language.  It 
is,  then,  in  the  interests  of  both  financial  and  educational  econ- 
omy, that  I  urge  such  a  revision  of  curricula,  as  will  remove  Greek 
entirely  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  relegate  it  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

To  make  my  meaning  as  clear  as  possible,  let  me  specify  a  little 
more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  "  educational  economy."  I  am 
not  ready  to  state  positively,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  too 
many  institutions  of  learning  in  any  country,  because  I  desire,  of 
course,  to  spread  among  the  people  the  advantages  of  school  train- 
ing. But  I  do  think,  that  under  some  circumstances,  in  some 
localities,  due  regard  is  not  paid  to  economic  considerations  in  the 
establishment  of  schools.  For  instance,  in  some  places  there  may 
be  both  a  high  school  and  an  academy  which  the  people  of  that 
place  are  called  to  supply  with  pupils,  and  to  support  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Now,  if  the  main  difference  between  these 
schools,  as  is  often  the  case,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  one  Greek  is 
taught,  and  in  the  other  not  taught,  this  seems  like  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  difference  to  call  for  two  such  institutions. 
Of  course,  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  great  that  one  school  can- 
not fill  the  demand ;  or  if  one  is  a  day-school,  and  the  other  is  a 
boarding-school;  or  if  there   are   other  great  differences  in  the 
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curricula,  or  in  the  objects  of  the  schools,  then  there  is  good  eco- 
nomical reason  for  their  existence.  But  in  any  case  it  seems  to 
me  that  Greek  has  no  claim ;  if  it  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  such  schools,  it  is  extravagant;  if  it  is  only  one  among 
more  important  differences,  it  is  superfluous. 

Such  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  institutions 
would  thus  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  superfluous  schools,  if 
there  are  any,  and  of  bringing  all  secondary  institutions  into  closer 
relations  to  each  other.  If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  two  or 
more  in  the  same  place,  they  could  both  be  supported ;  but,  if  only 
one  was  necessary,  it  would  be  false  economy  to  try  to  support 
more  than  that  one.  The  curricula  of  all  secondary  schools  would 
then  be  essentially  the  same.  The  new  curriculum  might  contain 
elementary  science,  mathematibs,  history,  literature,  for  all  stu- 
dents, with  divergencies  on  Latin  or  German  for  distinct  courses. 
Thus,  one  "  course  "  would  be  economized  by  dropping  Greek ; 
and  only  one  dead  language,  the  Latin,  which  is  surely  more  im- 
portant than  Greek  to  the  average  student,  would  be  taught  in 
secondary  schools.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  high  school  or  an 
academy  is  not  the  place  to  begin  specializing  in  study  to  any 
great  extent.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  pupils  in  such 
schools  to  get  a  general,  but  broad  and  thorough  training  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  history,  and  literature  ;  and  to  leave  the  special 
work  in  each  of  these  lines  of  study  for  college  and  university. 
By  such  curricula  those  who  can  pursue  only  a  high  school  or  an 
academic  course,  would  obtain  thorough  elementary  instruction 
in  the  most  important  branches,  and  would  thereby  receive  an 
impetus  in  the  right  direction.  And  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  pursue  also  a  college  course,  could  obtain  a  more 
extended  and  specialized  drill  in  all  branches. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  advantages  of  thd  proposed  change 
are  limited  to  the  secondary  schools.  I  wish  also  to  make  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  banished  language,  that  Greek  would  be  studied 
to  much  greater  profit  in  the  college  and  the  university.  Students 
would  approach  that  language  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  with 
maturer  minds ;  consequently  their  progress  would  be  compara- 
tively much  more  rapid  and  more  solid.  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
during  only  three  years  of  a  college  course  as  much  would  be 
accomplished  in  Greek  as  by  the  present  arrangement.  I  have 
no  catalogues  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  make  an  exact  statement ; 
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but  I  think,  that  ordinarily  the  required  Greek  of  the  preparatory 
and  the  college  courses  together  amounts  to  less  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  hour  per  day  for  four  years.  If  Greek  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  college  course,  I  am  sure  that  the  same  amount  of 
work  could  be  accomplished  in  less  time,  or  that  in  the  same  time 
more  of  that  marvelous  language  and  literature  would  become  a 
permanent  element  of  the  scholar's  intellectual  equipment.  On 
this  point  the  instructor  in  Greek  at  the  Iowa  State  University  can 
give  positive  testimony.  In  that  institution  no  Greek  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  classical  course  ;  and  the  language  is  taught 
for  three  years  as  a  required  study,  and  as  an  elective  in  Senior 
Year.     I  call  her  to  the  witness  stand  in  this  matter. 

I  have  written  briefly  and  imperfectly ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
elaborate  my  views,  as  I  might  have  done,  if  I  had  the  proper  data 
at  hand.  I  have  written  without  prejudice,  and  only  to  give 
expression  to  my  sincere  opinion.  Classical  study,  especially  the 
study  of  Greek,  has  much  criticism  from  men  who  look  only  for 
the  immediate  and  direct  effects,  expressed  in  acixsh  value.  With 
such  I  have  no  sympathy ;  for  I  would  say  of  Greek  what  Cicero 
so  beautifully  said  of  friendship :  ''  Hoc  quid  em  est  nimis  erigue  et 
exiliter  ad  calenloH  vocare  amicitiamJ^"  If  an  education  is  to  be  ob- 
tained merely  for  its  market  value,  then  we  may  as  well  do  away 
with  all  colleges  and  universities,  and  establisli  nothing  but  special 
and  technical  schools,  where  only  one  line  of  studies  is  taught^ 
The  study  of  Greek  mat/  not  make  one  a  whit  better  merely  as  a  pro- 
fessional or  a  business  man  ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  making  broad- 
minded  "  men  of  the  world,"  who  are  not  circumscribed  by  busi- 
ness or  profession.  There  may  \ye  no  money-making  power,  but 
there  is  a  mind-developing  force,  in  the  digging  of  Greek  roots. 
However,  seeing  the  drift  of  "'  practical "  criticism,  I  have  had  it 
in  mind  to  suggest  one  way  of  disarming  it ;  —  by  removing  Greek 
from  a  place  where  it  is  comparatively  unnecessary,  and  gives 
force  to  such  attacks,  and  by  putting  it  in  a  place  where  the  study 
of  it  would  be  more  permanently  useful.  With  this  purpose,  1 
submit  these  arguments,  through  the  medium  of  this  magazine,  to 
the  consideration  of  lovei*s  of  Greek  classics.  Have  I  failed  to 
establish  my  contention  ;  or  have  I  suggested  a  plan  which  is  wor-- 
thy  of  practical  adoption  ?  Please  give  your  candid  and  unpreju- 
diced opinions. 
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IT  may  be  obeerved  at  the  outset  that  the  secondary  school, 
standing,  as  it  does,  midway  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  college,  is  thereby  doubly  conditioned ;  we  must  take  our  pupils 
at  such  age  and  with  such  preparation  as  they  attain,  after  nine 
years  of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  and  we  must  graduate  them 
upon  such  conditions  as  are  laid  down  in  the  college  catalogues. 
Preparation  for  college,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  aim  of  the  secondary  school.  The  public  schools  and  the 
colleges  should  stand  in  such  relation  to  one  another  as  to  present 
an  organic  scheme  of  education,  of  regular  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment. The  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  certain  completeness  of  its  own,  so  that 
a  pupil  on  finishing  the  course  might  feel  that  he  had  obtained 
results  exceedingly  desirable  and  satisfactorj*  in  themselves,  even 
if  he  should  go  no  farther. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  entered  the  classical 
department  of  the  Providence  High  School  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  15.34  years.  Two  considera- 
tions present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  age. 

Fir%t.,  scholars  entering  the  high  school  are  still  in  the  critical 
period  of  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  all  that  is 
said  with  regard  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupil^  of  the  gram- 
mar grade,  still  holds  good  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  high 
school  course. 

Second^  quite  a  different  consideration.  Emphasis  is  often  laid 
upon  the  gap  which  exists  between  grammar  and  high  school 
studies,  upon  the  lack  of  continuity  between  the  two  courses.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  offer  the  following  suggestion,  viz.,  whether 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  increase  the  high  school  course  from 
four  to  five  years,  and  admit  pupils  from  the  grammar  school  one 
year  earlier. 

As  it  is  now,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  enter  the  Provi- 
dence High  School  each  year  from  various  80urce<(  other  than  our 
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grammar  schools,  who  consequently  lack  the  preparation  which 
is  there  received.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  certain  reviews  of 
grammar  school  studies  are  pursued,  though  briefly,  during  the 
first  year.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  rapid  survey  of 
English  grammar  is  had,  the  better  to  enable  the  scholars  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  Latin  grammar ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
a  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  main  principles  of 
arithmetic.  If  another  year  could  be  prefaced  to  our  present 
course,  it  could  be  well  filled  by  a  union  of  grammar  and  high 
school  studies.  Thus,  arithmetic,  grammar,  physiology,  and 
American  history  could  be  continued,  and  the  study  of  Latin 
begun. 

Another  advantage  from  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the 
study  of  Latin  being  begun  in  the  first  year,  the  second  year  would 
be  thereby  relieved  for  other  studies  for  which  time  is  now 
lacking. 

The  main  lines  of  high  school  work,  as  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions for  admission  to  college,  are  doubtless  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  these  requirements  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  is*  noteworthy.  The  aim  of  the  present  system  of 
instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  the  acquisition  by  the  stu- 
dent of  a  certain  grasp  of  the  language  itself,  rather  than  the 
mere  reading  of  a  given  amount  of  Greek  or  Latin  literature  ;  the 
theory  —  and  it  is  a  true  one  —  being  that  as  the  language  is  made 
more  living  and  vital  to  the  pupil,  he  will  in  the  end  be  able  to  do 
more  than  before  at  its  literature,  by  reason  of  greater  facility  and 
consequently  increased  interest  and  satisfaction. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  present  college  requirements 
is  the  increasing  attention  which  is  given  to  English.  Thus,  our 
New  England  colleges  agree  in  requiring  from  all  candidates  for 
admission  the  careful  study  of  a  specified  series  of  masterpieces 
of  English  and  American  authors. 

The  object  of  this  paper  may  perhaps  be  accomplished  by  stating 
succinctly  the  present  course  of  classical  study  in  high  schools,  and 
suggesting  any  modifications  or  additions  that  may  appear  de- 
sirable. Different  schools  vary  considerably  in  the  distribution 
of  the  worlc,  —  i.  e.,  in  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
several  studies,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  taken  up.  The  Providence  High  School  may  present  a  fair 
Ulustration  of  the  amount  of  work  which  it  is  usually  sought  to 
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accomplish,  and  for  convenience  I  shall  use  it  as  a  sort  of  basis 
or  starting-point  of  discussion. 

In  this  high  school,  Latin  is  pursued  daily  through  the  entire 
course  of  four  years,  and  Greek  in  the  same  way  during 
the  last  three  years.  Mathematics,  —  algebra  and  geometry,  — 
are  carried  on  as  a  half-study,  i.  e.,  every  other  day,  throughout 
the  course.  The  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages  is  also  pur- 
sued through  a  poi*tion  of  the  course,  apart  from  the  translation 
of  authors.  Greek  and  Roman  history  occurs  as  a  half-study  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  French  makes  a  halfnstudy  during  the  last 
year.  Exercises  in  declamation  and  English  composition  are  car- 
ried on  through  the  whole  four  years,  and  in  addition,  special 
courses  of  reading  in  ancient  history  and  English  literature  are 
laid  down,  upon  which  the  scholars  are  subjected  to  the  writing 
of  sight  or  extempore  essays,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Of  some  of  these  subjects,  especially  the  languages,  it  is  neces- 

* 

sary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail.  There  is  probably  no  occasion 
for  specifying  the  precise  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  is  read, 
the  details  are  given  in  the  college  catalogues  ;  though  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  accustomed  to  read  as  prepared  or  as  sight-work 
rather  more  Latin  than  is  strictly  required. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  amount  is  the  method.  One 
of  the  noticeable  features  in  connection  with  recent  classical 
instruction  is  the  multiplication  of  introductory  books,  all  pursuing 
a  more  or  less  inductive  method,  and  aiming  to  introduce  the 
young  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought.  We  no  longer 
have  in  regular  order  the  five  declensions  of  nouns,  the  inflections 
of  adjectives  and  pronouns,  and  the  four  conjugations  of  verbs ; 
but  a  variety  of  forms  are  immediately  presented,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  beginner  to  translate  and  to  compose  short  but  pregnant 
sentences.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  studying 
about  the  language,  and  memorizing  a  disconnected  mass  of  gram- 
matical details,  but  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  mastering  the 
language  itself,  and  learning  to  express  thought  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Romans  themselves. 

This  is  a  marked  change  from  the  way  in  which  most  of  us  were 
taught,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  course 
in  which  we  shall  not  retrace  our  steps ;  our  attention  must  now 
be  directed  to  determine   as   precisely  as   may  be  the  degree  of 
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induction  which  is  best  suited  to  the  mental  development  of  pupils 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  best  order  of  sequence  in  the 
presentation  of  forms  and  principles. 

The  question  of  the  degree  of  induction  is  an  important  one 
from  the  fact  that  the  advocacy  of  an  inductive  method  pure  and 
simple  for  pupils  other  than  little  children  does  violence  to  the 
constitution  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  This  thought  is 
well  expressed  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Bracket,  in  an  article  upon  the 
teaching  of  French.     She  says :  — 

^^  It  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  for  a  mechanic  who  was  to  learo  the 
constnictiOD  and  mode  of  actioo  of  a  new  tool,  to  begin  by  throwing  away  all 
his  old  ones  and  by  trying  to  forget  all  hia  previous  knowledge  of  them.  Rather 
should  we  suppose  his  experience  and  past  knowledge  might  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  acquiring  new.  Any  new  language  is  like  a  new  tool  to  the 
mind.  It  is  an  additional  means  of  perceiving  and  reasoning.  The  extreme 
advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  Natural  Method  seem  to  have  overlooked 
this  consideration.  They  ask  us  to  forego,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  advantages 
of  our  previous  training  and  accumulated  experience,  and  to  learn  like  little 
children.  In  so  doing  they  overlook  entirely  another  consideration  which  is 
implied  in  the  phrase,  ^  as  far  as  possible.^  They  forget  that  the  adult-mind 
is  so  different  in  its  workings  from  the  child-mind  as  to  appear  almost  of  a  dif- 
ferent type.  It  is  simply  impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  make  the  mind 
of  the  fully  grown  man  or  woman  act  as  does  that  of  a  child.^' 

Here,  to  be  sure,  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  adult  and 
the  child  mind ;  but  the  same  is  true  in  its  degree  of  the  mind  of 
tlie  boy  of  fifteen  years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  little  child 
just  learning  to  speak  its  own  language. 

Our  method  is  then  one  of  limited  or  modified  induction.  The 
scholar  will  perceive  many  facts  for  himself,  experiencing  there- 
by all  the  delight  of  a  real  discoverer ;  he  is  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  appreciating  the  concise,  technical  statement  of  gram- 
matical principles,  of  intelligently  memorizing  grammatical  forms 
and  lists,  and  of  the  acquisition  by  memory  as  well  as  from  read- 
ing of  a  constantly  increasing  vocabulary.  There  are  words 
learned  by  many  of  us  in  grammatical  lists  when  we  were  scholars, 
which  we  may  not  often  encounter  in  reading,  yet  which  every 
now  and  then  are  of  real  and  immediate  service.  There  are  rules 
learned  years  ago,  of  comparatively  infrequent  application,  which, 
nevertheless  repeatedly  prove  their  value  by  explaining  imme- 
diately what  would  otherwise  be  difficult  and  perplexing.  They 
are  like  the  keys  which  in  stories  the  housekeeper  of  an  ancient 
and  extensive  mansion  carries  at  her  girdle,  some  of  much  more 
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frequent  use  than  others,  but  each  useful  in  its  own  time,  and 
apparent  at  once  to  the  practised  eye  of  its  owner. 

We  are  on  the  right  track  with  our  introductory  books  ;  further 
experience  must  determine  what  is  the  most  intelligent  and  sci- 
entific adaptation  of  fact  and  principle  to  the  mind  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  designed. 

Two  books  at  least  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  which 
aim  to  introduce  the  beginner  in  Latin  to  the  immediate  reading 
of  Caesar.  Experience  might  prove  the  feasibility  and  advantage 
of  such  a  course,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  attempt  it.  I  should 
prefer  to  begin  with  short  and  simple  selitences^  and  gradually 
advance  to  the  more  complex  expressions  of  connected  discourse. 

This  may  bring  us  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  adopting 
Caesar  as  our  first  Latin  author.  To  many  minds  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  traditional  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  beginner's 
book  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Csesar,  presents  a  vocabu- 
lary so  largely  military  that  one  might  think  the  pupil  would  gain 
the  impression  that  the  Latin  was  exclusively  a  lang^uage  of  war- 
fare. That  presentation  of  a  language  will  be  most  vivid  and 
pleasing  which  treats  as  far  as  possible  of  familiar,  every-day 
thoughts  and  objects ;  and  while  in  a  language  like  the  Latin,  this 
is  by  no  means  so  possible  as  it  is  in  the  French  or  German,  we 
may  at  least  make  a  closer  approximation  thereto  than  can  be 
made  with  the  vocabulary  of  (IJaesar's  Gallic  Wars.  But  more 
important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  Csesar  presents  grave  difficul- 
ties to  the  pupil  who  has  been  studying  Latin  only  six  or  eight 
months. 

There  is  no  other  Roman  author  whom  I  should  recommend  to 
precede  Csesar ;  but  we  do  possess  quit^  a  body  of  Latin,  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  scholars,  classical  in  style,  simple  and  easy  in 
structure,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  young  pupil.  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  might  well  be  inserted  between  our  First 
Book  and  Csesar. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  methods  in  the  study  of  Latin,  as  of 
other  languages,  is  the  practice  of  sight-translation,  with  the 
related  work  of  re-composition,  or  the  formation  of  sentences 
or  connected  passages  based  upon  the  authors  read. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  order  in  which  the  Latin  writers 
are  taken  up  in  different  schools.  Oile  method  is  to  read  the 
prose  authors  continuously,  before  taking  up  Ovid  and  Vergil ;  the 
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other  is  to  intersperse  the  prose  and  poetry,  usually  by  placing 
Ovid  between  Caesar  or  Sallust,  and  Cicero.  The  latter  method 
affords  more  variety,  and  may  be  agreeable  on  that  account ;  per- 
sonally, I  prefer  the  former,  which  masses  the  prose  authors 
together  at  the  beginning,  and  seems  better  adapted  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  good  foundation  for  Latin  prose  composition.  If  my  judg- 
ment be  correct,  this  is  also  easier  for  the  pupil. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  Latin,  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion 
all  scholars  entering  the  high  school,  in  whatever  department, 
should  study  Latin  for  at  least  one  year.  It  may  be  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  the  best  plan  is  not  that  pursued  by  some  schools, 
in  which  the  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the  same  for  all.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  any  one  to  decide  at  the  outset  what  is  the  best 
oourse  to  be  pursued  by  a  given  pupil,  and  the  study  of  an  ancient 
language  for  a  year  would  do  much  toward  an  intelligent  decis- 
ion of  the  question.  Apart  from  this  consideration  also,  it  would 
seem  thatevery  high  school  scholar  should  possess  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin.  Its  value,  we  might  almost  say  its  necessity,  in 
-connection  with  English  etymology  and  scientific  nomenclature 
is  so  obvious  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  so  analogous  to  that  of  Latin  that  little 
need  be  said  concerning  it.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
i^ame  quasi-inductive  method  is  replacing  the  earlier  systems  of 
instruction,  and  though  fewer  introductory  books  have  been  put 
forth  in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  one  recently  issued  appears,  from 
the  slight  examination  I  have  given  it,  to  be  one  of  the  most  logi- 
cal in  its  method  and  execution  of  all  such  works,  whether  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  an  approximation  at  least  to  the  ideal  First  Book. 

In  the  Greek  authors  read  in  our  secondary  schools  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate.  Xenophon  is  an  easier  first  author 
than  Caesar,  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  simple  but  refined,  and 
his  narrative  is  varied  and  fairly  interesting.  I  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Xenophon,  in  opposition  to  those  who  insist  that  the 
Anabasis  is  a  barren  desert  and  an  arid  plain. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  question  was  ably  dis- 
cussed whether  Homer  would  better  be  retained  as  a  school  classic, 
or  be  reserved  for  the  college  course.  The  prevailing  sentiment, 
however,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  Homer  in  the 
secondary  schools. 
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If  the  time  of  the  school  permitted  I  should  recommend  some 
attention  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  its  simple  Hellenistic 
idiom,  so  largely  resembling  our  own,  and  its  original  presentation 
of  facts  and  teaching  so  fundamental  in  their  moral  aspect,  and 
so  familiar  to  us  all  from  our  matchless  English  version. 

The  high  school  course  in  mathematics  is  so  regular  and  uniform 
that  notwithstanding  ite  great  importance  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  require  any  particular  discussion.  We  should  notice,  however, 
the  advance  which  our  later  textbooks  in  algebra  have  made, 
especially  in  the  important  subject  of  factoring,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  original  demonstration  which  is  now 
demanded  of  students  in  geometry. 

The  subject  of  modern  languages  calls  for  some  consideration. 
In  our  own  high  school,  French  alone  is  taught,  and  that  only 
as  a  half-study  during  the  last  year.  This  appears  inadequate. 
Scholars  are  apt  to  acquire  the  notion  that  accuracy  in  French 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  are  tempted 
to  slide  along  in  the  easiest  way.  Whether  more  time  could  be 
given  to  French  under  our  present  arrangements  seems  doubtful. 
But  for  whatever  length  of  time  it  be  studied,  the  study  should 
be  pursued  grammatically  and  thoroughly.  The  so-called  natural 
method  of  teaching  modern  languages,  when  used  absolutely  and 
alone,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Taking  the  Providence  High  School  for  convenience  of  illus- 
tration, I  have  six)ken  with  some  particularity  of  what  it  accom- 
plishes or  aims  to  accomplish,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  certain 
modifications  which  appear  desirable.  If  now  we  consider  what 
additions  to  this  course  might  be  wisely  made,  the  proposed 
ground  of  this  paper  will  in  some  manner  be  covered. 

Four  measures  I  would  recommend:  an  increased  attention 
to  our  own  language  and  literature  ;  a  fuller  study  of  history  ;  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  science ;  and  the 
optional  study  of  German. 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  the  attention  heretofore  given 
to  the  study  of  English  in  secondary  schools  has  been  much  less 
than  was  to  be  desired.  It  is  now  many  years  since  DeQuincey 
complained  that  scores  of  young  men  came  up  every  year  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  best  schools  in  England,  well 
grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  possessingscarcely  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  splendid  literature  of  their  mother  tongue.     The 
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complaint  would  doubtless  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  in  our 
own  country.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  we  are  improving. 
Still,  the  attention  that  in  classical  schools  is  paid  to  English  is  too 
largely  incidental.  What  is  required  is  a  more  thorough  and 
systematic  study.  Numerous  admirable  articles  upon  the  study 
of  English  in  secondary  schools  have  recently  appeared  in  our 
educational  journals,  showing  the  increasing  interest  which  this 
subject  is  exciting.  Too  great  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  early  awakening  in  every  pupil,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  method  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  an  earnest  teacher  will  largely  strike  out  his  own 
method,  but  what  is  requisite  is  a  definite  portion  of  time,  and 
a  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  and  the  important 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  with  the  average  pupil  the  years 
spent  in  the  secondary  school  are  those  in  which  a  love  of  litera- 
ture is  most  easily  and  naturally  awakened.  It  is  not  grammar 
or  rhetoric  for  which  we  are  now  pleading,  but  the  awakening 
of  that  appreciation  of  our  great  authors,  English  and  American, 
which  shall  inform  the  mind,  quicken  the  sensibilities,  and  influ- 
ences to  right  action.  At  the  same  time  this  will  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  forming  the  taste  and  leading  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  correct  and  cultivated  style.  When  our  secondary 
schools  shall  give  to  English  one-half  the  time  which  is  now  given 
to  Latin  or  Greek,  a  great  gain  will  be  accomplished. 

The  study  of  general  history  ought  not  to  be  deferred  till  the 
college  course.  To  the  youth  of  eighteen  the  outlines  at  least, 
not  only  of  ancient  but  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  as  well, 
'  should  be  clearly  in  mind.  The  study  of  history  in  the  colleges 
is  not  usually  taken  up  till  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  so  that 
much  of  the  student's  earlier  labor  and  reading  must  be  pursued 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  conception  of  the 
secondary  school  as  possessing  a  certain  completeness  of  its  own, 
calls  for  more  attention  to  historical  study  in  general. 

The  question  of  science-teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
a  new  one.  In  national  and  state  educational  associations,  our 
own  among  the  latter,  it  has  been  accepted  that  science  in  some 
form  should  find  a  place  in  our  schools  from  the  very  beginning. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
held  at  New  Haven,  in  1887,  an  entire  day  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  science-teaching  in  the  schools.     At  this  meeting  a  com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  "to  develop  a  scheme  of  instruction  in 
natural  science  to  be  recommended  to  the  schools."  The  report 
of  this  committee,  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  1888, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  main  features  of  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Instruction  in  natural  science  throughout  the  entire  school 
curriculum. 

2.  Simplicity  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gp:*ades. 

3.  More  systematic  study  in  the  high  school. 

4.  A  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  natural  sci- 
ence by  students  preparing  for  college. 

5.  Some  acquaintance  with  natural  science  to  be  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

It  is  surely  superfluous  in  this  preeminently  scientific  age  to 
recapitulate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural 
science :  the  development  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  training 
of  the  powers  of  comparison  and  classification,  the  discipline  of  the 
reason,  the  cultivation  in  various  directions  of  the  sesthetic  nature^ 
and  a  certain  influence  in  the  moral  scale  ;  these  in  addition  to  the 
information  derived. 

But  the  special  importance  of  science  study  in  the  high  school 
is  that  from  the  almost  exclusive  attention  now  given  to  literature 
and  pure  mathematics,  to  "  book-learning,"  so-called,  the  student 
upon  entering  college,  and  taking  up  the  long-deferred  study  of 
nature,  "  finds  too  often  his  powers  of  observation  well-nigh  atro- 
phied by  long  disuse."  The  truth  of  this,  many  of  us  might 
doubtless  corroborate  from  personal  experience. 

The  special  branches  recommended  in  the  above-mentioned 
report  for  the  classical  students  in  the  high  school  are  three,  viz : 
phsenogamic  botany,  human  physiology,  and  physical  geography ; 
the  first  for  its  discipline  in  obsei*vation,  the  second  for  its  practi- 
cal importance,  and  the  third  for  its  value  "  in  giving  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  as  a  whole  —  its  unity  in  variety  —  unity 
of  law  amidst  endless  variety  of  phenomena." 

The  second  of  these  branches  is  already  taught  in  our  grammar 
schools,  and  the  third  to  a  certain  extent.  There  remain  the  sub- 
ject of  phienogamic  botany,  and  the  fuller  study  of  physical  geog- 
raphy. Their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  classical- 
school  is,   I  think,  sufficiently  vindicated.     Nor  is  it  improbable 
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that  these  or  kindred  branches  may  before  many  years  be  demanded 
for  admission  to  college.  Harvard  already  requires  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  the  earnest  recommendation  of  so 
important  a  body  as  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  may  be 
expected  to  have  some  weight  with  the*  college  authorities. 

We  enter  our  plea  for  German,  especially  as  an  optional 
study,  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  Greek. 
Personally,  I  deprecate  the  outcry  that  of  late  yeara  has  been 
raised  against  Greek,  as  also  the  decline  in  classical  studies  in  gen- 
eral. In  Brown  University,  the  ancient  languages  are  no  longer 
required  beyond  the  Freshman  year.  I  regard  that  as  a  poor 
literary  education  that  does  not  include  at  least  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  Greek.  Yet,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
every  year  who  do  not  wish  to  take  Greek,  and  perhaps  in  many 
cases  the  teachers  would  not  advise  it.  For  these  some  alterna- 
tive ought  to  be  provided,  and  probably  we  should  be  well  agreed 
that  none  is  more  suitable  than  German. 

There  remains  yet  one  subject  to  claim  our  attention,  viz.,  the 
subject  of  manual  training.  Froebel  declares  that  "it  is  very 
important,  especially  for  boys  of  an  advanced  age,  to  devote  daily 
at  least  one  or  two  hours,  with  complete  and  firm  determination, 
to  an  outward  occupation,  to  an  occupation  for  outward  results." 

Of  the  importance  of  manual  training,  and  of  its  rightful  claim 
to  a  place  in  our  schools,  I  suppose  that  few  if  any  of  us  entertain 
a  doubt.  In  speaking  of  manual  training  we  naturally  think 
of  a  workshop  fitted  up  either  for  elementary  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  carpentry,  or  for  the  simpler  manipulations  of  iron.  Such 
work  I  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into  all  our  higher  gram- 
mar grades,  so  that  none  might  leave  the  grammar  school  without 
some  manual  training  and  skill.  But  the  advisability  of  continuing 
such  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  doubtful. 

There  is,  however,  another  branch  which  may  not  improperly  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  manual  training,  whose  value  is  so  great 
that  the  education  can  scarcely  be  called  complete  which  does  not 
include  it,  —  I  refer  to  free-hand  drawing.  The  power  of  address- 
ing the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  is  one  to  be  earnestly  coveted.  A 
few  strokes  upon  paper  or  the  blackboard  are  often  worth  more 
than  pages  of  description.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive 
powers  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  branch  of  natural  sci- 
ence, —  we  may  remember  that  the  teacher  of  botany  is  not  content 
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until  his  pupils  can  draw  the  plants,  or  their  parts,  which  he  is 
studying,  —  and,  further,  drawing  may  and  should  be  subservient 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  development  of  the  imagination.  Its  uses 
in  various  directions  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  for  one 
thing  I  should  say  that  a  teacher  is  not  fully  equipped  for  his  work 
who  cannot  use  his  crayon  in  illustration  of  the  subject  which  he 
teaches. 

I  have  not  included  this  in  the  foregoing  list  of  desiderata. 
Drawing  is  alread}^  systematically  taught  in  our  lower  grades  of 
schools,  and  if  sufficient  skill  can  be  attained  before  entering  the 
high  school,  the  time  of  the  latter  would  profitably  be  devoted 
to  other  subjects.  But  if  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
pupil  upon  finishing  the  grammar  school  course  has  just  attained 
that  degree  of  facility  in  drawing,  as  well  as  of  mental  develop- 
ment, which  would  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study  with  practical 
and  fruitful  results,  then  the  continuance  of  drawing  in  the  high 
school,  during  a  part  of  the  course,  would  be  much  to  be  desired. 

The  subject  which  we  are  considering,  like  all  other  subjects 
in  the  broad  field  of  educational  science,  is  a  practical  one.  For 
such  questions  as  the  details  of  our  curricula,  the  greatest  economy 
of  time,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  studies,  the  most  effective 
methods  of  presentation,  how  to  introduce  new  subjects  without 
overcrowding  the  old,  —  for  these  there  is  needed  the  highest 
practical  wisdom.  We  think  that  some  advancement  has  been 
made  in  our  secondary"  schools,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ;  it  is  natural  and  hopeful  to  think  that  both  here 
and  in  all  other  departments  of  our  school-work  we  shall  make 
further  and  continuous  progress. 


Though  we  fail  indeed, — 
Yoii  —  I  —  a  score  of  such  weak  workers,  —  He 
Fails  never.     If  He  cannot  work  by  us, 
He  will  work  over  us.     Does  He  want  a  man, 
Much  less  a  woman,  think  you?     Every  time 
The  star  winks  there,  so  man}'  souls  are  born, 
Who  all  shall  work  too.     Let  our  own  be  calm  : 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  beneath  those  stars. 
Impatient  that  we're  nothing. 

—  Mr8.  Browning^ 
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THE    PRACTICAL     VALUE    OF  A    LIBERAL 

EDUCATION. 

BY  PROF.   WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL,  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  question  more  often  aimed  at  college 
graduates  than  this  :  What  is  the  use  of  grinding  away  at 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  all  the  'ologies  ?  And  the  question 
is  often  asked  in  good  faith,  and  we  all  ought  to  be  provided  with 
an  answer.  The  intellectual  aristocrat  might  reply  with  a  general 
negative,  and  very  possibly  the  answer  would  be  correct,  for  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  with  the  single  exception  of  teachings 
college  learning  has  no  cash  value,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  mar- 
ket where  one  can  take  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  and 
turn  them  into  money.  Now  all  knowledge  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  into  the  immediately  useful  and  the 
potentially  useful ;  into  that  which  jjerfects  a  man  in  his  trade  or 
profession,  and  that  which  increases  the  mental  stature  of  the  man. 
We  all  know  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  the  poet  describes 
the  hewing  of  the  ship  timber  ;  the  artisan  accomplishes  his  work, 
but  the  labor  increases  the  strength  of  the  man.  The  two  results 
go  together.  In  the  language  of  philosophy,  there  is  the  objective 
result  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  subjective  result  of  the 
increased  power  of  the  actor.  Now,  when  the  task  is  a  mental 
one  and  not  physical,  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  increased  just  as 
the  strength  of  the  arm  of  Homer's  ship  carpenter  was  ;  and  that 
is  what  we  mean  by  mental  discipline.  This  mental  discipline  is 
one  of  the  great  aims  of  education.  The  man  must  possess  him- 
self, must  have  full  control  over  liis  bodily  furniture  ;  and  this 
control  is  most  easily  and  surely  gained  by  a  carefully  arranged 
mental  curriculum  ;  a  course  of  intellectual  gymnastics  which  will 
do  for  the  mind  what  the  gymnasium  does  for  the  body. 

The  great  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  not  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  ;  it  is  the  teaching  of  wisdom.  Boys  go  to  college  and 
men  come  from  it.  And  consequently  the  course  of  study  is  not 
planned  for  the  making  of  good  lawyers,  doctors,  chemists,  and 
merchants ;  but  to  make  men,  well-developed  men,  physically  and 
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mentally.  '  And  hence  the  practical  value  consists  in  the  elevation 
©f  character,  in  the  more  lively  sympathy  with  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  in  the  increase  of  mental  power  noted 
above.  We  claim  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  liberally 
educated  man  is  a  man  of  greater  power,  of  greater  influence  in 
the  community  ;  that  his  training  strengthens  him  for  any  calling 
in  life  ;  but  above  all,  that  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  higher  pleas- 
ures of  life  is  vastly  greater.  This  is  the  great  advantage  ;  this 
more  than  compensates  for  the  trouble  and  time  spent  in  the  class- 
room. Is  it  nothing  to  be  able  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  painting, 
to  be  delighted  with  a  musical  symphony,  to  see  poetic  beauty  ? 
"  But  this  power  is  special  and  technical ;  it  belongs  to  the  artist, 
the  musician,  the  poet."  Very  true  ;  so  it  does,  in  its  perfection, 
but  the  lower  degree  of  enjoyment  acquired  by  general  culture 
gives  pleasure  also.  Imagine  for  a  moment,  the  plan  of  life  on 
which  a  savage  lives  ;  imagine  the  whole  teaching  of  history  and 
the  heritage  of  culture  swept  away  from  us.  Even  the  Philistine 
can  see  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man ; 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
one.  If,  then,  there  is  an  uiconscious  cultivation  gained  from  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live,  which  all  regard  as  valuable,  how 
much  more  valuable  is  that  special  and  direct  cultivation  gained 
by  a  liberal  education  ? 

But  the  most  frequent  questioning  is  that  of  results.  The  skep- 
tic tells  us  that  the  great  men  of  our  countrj'  are  not  college  men. 
This  question  is  not  new ;  it  used  to  be  discussed  at  Rome  in 
Cicero's  time.  In  the  oration  for  Archias,  Cicero  tells  us  that  he 
has  known  learned  fools  who  have  been  to  school,  and  great  men 
who  have  not ;  but  when  a  man  with  brains  is  educated  then  the 
best  results  follow.  In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  we  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  great  men  have  been  college  bred ;  and  if,  in 
our  young  country,  the  opposite  principle  seems  to  hold,  we  may 
fall  back  on  the  experience  of  history  for  our  great  piinciple,  and 
may  meet  objectors  with  Cicero's  dictum.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  great  man  ;  would  he  have  been  less  great  if  he  had  had  a  liberal 
training?  I  use  the  word  great  as  it  is  generally  used  in  such  a 
connection,  in  the  sense  of  political  greatness.  This  kind  of  great- 
ness depends  most  largely  on  executive  ability  which  is  inborn. 
It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  colleges  for  not  turning  out  great  admin- 
istrators ;  nor  is  it  just  to  claim  that  liberal  culture  and  adminis- 
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trative  ability  are  incompatible.  The  best  exponents  of  culture 
in  the  Roman  world  were  Cicero  and  Caesar ;  the  former  was  mod- 
erately successful  in  executive  work,  and  the  latter  remarkably 
so.  The  colleges  cannot  create,  they  can  only  develop  what  comes 
to  them  ;  and  if  a  literary  man  is  a  failure  in  political  life,  it  should 
be  no  more  astonishing  than  the  failure  of  a  machinist  to  do  car- 
penter's work.  We  must  reiterate  the  principle  again  and  again 
that  the  task  of  the  college  is  to  develop  the  whole  man,  and  not 
a  part  of  him ;  and  therefore  adverse  criticism  must  be  directed 
against  the  result  as  a  whole,  not  against  the  least  of  some  partic- 
ular natural  endowment  of  the  man,  or  failure  in  some  technical 
specialization  in  the  work  of  the  world. 


ENGLISH  WOMEN  AND  ENGLISH  MANNERS. 

BT  MRS.   H.   £.   MONROE. 
VI. 

THE  social  life  of  a  people  is  measured  by  the  capabilities  of  its 
women.  The  attainments  of  a  nation  are  best  understood 
by  studying  its  typical  individuals.  Englishmen  are  very  fre- 
quently seen  by  Americans,  either  in  person  as  visitors  or  through 
the  eyes  of  the  newspaper  reporter,  but  English  women  are  not 
travellers,  talk  but  little  in  public,  and  are  not  interviewed. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  large  number  of  elegant 
women,  mostly  in  educational  and  literary  circles,  and  a  word 
concerning  them  may  interest  you. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  anti-vivi- 
section movement,  is  by  far  the  greatest  woman,  intellectually,  that 
I  met  in  England.  I  do  not  now  remember  any  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, man  or  woman,  in  my  own  land,  who  shows  such  ready  wit» 
great  information,  and  broad  human  sympathy.  I  have  already 
devoted  an  article  to  Miss  Cobbe  and  her  various  kinds  of  work 
for  society  and  for  animals,  and  shall  not  therefore  speak  further 
of  her. 

A  book  called  '*  The  Great  Treason,"  a  story  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  has  been  republished  in  America  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Library,  also  by  Lovell  and  by  Munro,  which  shows  that 
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our  publishei's  believe  it  to  be  salable  even  in  America.  The 
book  is  written  in  some  measure  from  an  American  standpoint^ 
and  shows  great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  yet  the 
writer's  knowledge  is  a  purely  theoretic  one,  which  makes  the 
book  all  the  more  marvelous.  The  author's  name  is  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  M.  Marks,  but  her  books  are,  I  believe,  published  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppons. 

Mrs.  Marks  is  the  author  of  the  "Five  Chimney  Farm,"  "All 
the  World 's  a  Stage,"  "  A  Story  of  Cromwell,"  "  Miss  Montizam- 
bert,"  and  "Masters  of  the  World."  Another,  called  "The 
Locket,"  will  soon  be  published  by  Bently  &  Son,  making  in  all 
seven  books  which  she  has  written  since  1878.  Several  of  these 
are  in  three  volumes. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Marks  one  evening  in  July.  She  lives  in  a  beautiful  home  on 
Adelaide  Road,  and  is  herself  an  ideal  English  woman. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  picture  I  have  of  her  as  she 
sits  in  her  dainty  drawmg-room.  She  wore  an  English  dress  of 
soft  gray  satin,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  material  suspended  from 
^he  belt ;  a  deep  lace  collar,  and  rare  old  yellow  lace  in  the  sleeves, 
which  came  only  below  the  elbow.  Her  beautiful  light  hair, 
slightly  mixed  with  gray,  curls  around  her  forehead  and  neck  like 
a  girl's,  with  just  a  small  coil  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  by 
a  filigree  comb.  She  is  about  the  last  person  you  would  single 
out  in  a  room  full  of  women  as  an  industrious,  literary  worker. 
As  her  dainty  hands,  sparkling  with  gems,  glanced  in  and  out 
of  her  fancy  work,  they  gave  no  suggestion  of  using  the  pen. 

Mr.  Marks  is  a  cultivated  gentleman,  but  being  a  banker,  is 
absent  all  day ;  the  two  girls,  probably  eleven  and  thirteen,  are  in 
school ;  so  Mrs.  Marks  has  time  for  writing.  She  has  an  ideal 
study.  A  room  with  a  beautiful  south  exposure,  overlooking  a 
well-kept  garden ;  about  3,000  books  on  shelves  and  on  revolving 
bookcases,  little  artistic  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  and  a  desk  of  superior 
workmanship,  with  every  pigeon-hole  lettered  and  in  perfect  order, 
showing  not  only  the  literary  woman  but  the  good  housekeeper. 
Mr.  Marks  is  a  lover  of  old  furniture,  and  I  saw  two  oldfashioned 
clocks  of  fine  mosaic  wood  work,  and  chairs  of  William  the  IV.'s 
day,  which  were  exquisitely  carved.  The  whole  house,  except 
the  library,  had  the  air  of  the  last  century,  which  was  very  pleas- 
ing. 
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The  conversation  was  as  choice  as  th6  people.  With  views  of  old 
London,  the  Charterhouse,  photogpraphs  of  nearly  every  spot  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  with  reminiscences 
of  authors  and  incidents,  the  hours  flew,  making  the  evening  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks,  their  sister,  and  two  other  friends,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  in  my  London  experience. 

Another  home  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  was  that 
of  the  Miss  Ridleys,  of  Belsize  Park.  The  house  is  one  of  those 
perfectly  vine-clad  ones  (of  English  ivy),  which  gives  an  air  of 
antiquity,  repose,  and  coolness,  peculiar  to  the  old  homes  of  Eng- 
land.    The  halls,  staircases,  and  rooms  are  spacious. 

Miss  Ridley  is  the  author  of  two  books,  "  Under  the  Waves" 
and  "  Better  than  Good,"  and  contributes  many  short  stories  and 
essays  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  An  American  publisher 
republished  one  of  her  stories  and  had  the  grace  to  send  her  $250 
of  his  profits.  Miss  Jane  Ridley,  the  younger  of  the  sisters,  has 
published  a  little  book  of  poems  which  are  gems  of  deep  feeling 
and  sentiment.  These  ladies  are  of  an  older  branch  of  the  family 
of  Bishop  Ridley,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  heresy  at  Oxford  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  invited  many  times  to  this  delight- 
ful home.  The  Miss  Ridleys  themselves,  the  clever,  bright  people 
I  met  around  their  table,  their  own  reminiscences  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Anna  Thackeray,  Miss  Muloch  (Mrs.  Craik),  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  English  writers  of 
their  day,  made  the  conversation  with  them  and  their  friends  one 
of  the  enrichments  of  my  visit. 

In  other  articles  I  mention  more  fully  Miss  Davies  who  founded 
Girton,  Miss  Buss,  Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Hughes,  who  are  presi- 
dents of  colleges,  Mrs.  Sophia  Bryant,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of 
London  University,  and  othei^s.  The  women  I  met  left  a  remem- 
brance of  gentle  refinement,  of  broad  knowledge,  of  sympathetic 
kindness,  that  was  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected. 

In  every  house  tea  is  served  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Tea,  bread  and  butter,  jam  and  cake  are  the  simple  refreshments 
offered.  This  is  the  universal  calling  hour,  and  the  eating  and 
drinking  do  away  with  formality,  and  make  the  hour  one  of  genu- 
ine sociability. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  English  have  bad  man- 
ners ;  that  they  are  rude  if  you  are  not  introduced.     I  stopped  all 
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kinds  of  people  to  ask  the  way,  to  inquire  abo.ut  statues,  old  houses, 
quaint  and  queer  things  of  every  kind,  and  uniformly  I  received 
a  courteous  response.  The  clerks  in  shops  are  much  more  atten- 
tive than  Americans,  the  railroad  employees  are  polite,  and  the 
baggage  smasher  does  not  exist.  The  comforts  of  our  railway 
trains  are  much  greater,  and  our  system  of  checks  much  more  con- 
venient than  their  method  of  identifying  baggage,  but  the  courtesy 
equals  our  best. 

Once  inside  their  ^^  ancient  homes  of  ordered  peace,**  as  Tenny- 
son calls  them,  there  is  found  a  quiet  elegance,  a  subtle,  pervading 
atmosphere  of  comfort,  ease,  and  welcome,  which  lingers  in 
memory  long  after  the  visit  is  ended. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  or  to  visit  is  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  different  means  of  reaching  the  place,  the  time  trains 
leave  and  return,  and  many  other  particulars  of  direction  very 
helpful  to  the  stranger. 

A  letter  of  introduction  in  Englaitd  means  more  than  with  us ; 
it  means  an  amount  of  kindly  attention  which  makes  you  wish 
you  were  more  worthy  of  the  charming  hospitality.  Nor  does  their 
kindness  end  in  their  own  country.  In  Edinburg  and  Glasgow, 
friends  (I  cannot  think  of  them  as  strangers)  met  me,  saying  ^^  We 
have  received  letters  from  our  friends  in  London,  asking  us  to  see 
that  you  enjoy  your  visit  in  Scotland."  Their  presence  gave  an 
added  zest  to  the  wonders  of  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns. 

The  average  scholarship  of  the  better  classes  is  higher  than  the 
education  in  our  own  best  circles,  but  a  thousand  English  people 
taken  at  random  would  fall  much  below  a  thousand  people  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  simply 
shows  that  their  university  education  is  better  than  our  collegiate, 
but  that  our  public  schools  do  better,  farther-reaching  work  than 
their  national  schools. 

A  visit  abroad  will  make  one  more  intensely  American.  His 
reasons  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression,  the  average  of 
human  happiness  is  gpreater  in  the  Republic  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  he  is  a  blind  egotist  who  sees  good  in  none  but  his 
own. 

An  American  will  recognize  English  superiority  in  universities, 
more  attention  even  by  middle  class  people  to  the  fine  arts,  better 
civil  service,  which  is  purely  competitive  and  not  a  matter  of 
];>olitical  influence  ;  a  gentler,  subtler  refinement  in  the  best  social 
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circles.  He  will  glory  in  American  superiority  in  a  higher  average 
intelligence,  more  modem  improvements,  and  hence  greater  physical 
comforts  in  average  homes,  better  railroad  facilities,  no  army, 
much  higher  temperance  sentiment,  no  union  of  church  and  state, 
no  law  of  primogeniture,  an  elective  executive,  a  more  inexpen- 
sive form  of  government,  an  aristocracy  of  achievement  and  not 
of  inheritance.  Each  point  enumerated  would  admit  of  much 
elaboration. 

Practically  they  are  as  free  as  we  are ;  in  fact,  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  much  greater.  I  would  like  to  see  an  American 
who  would  venture  to  put  a  gate  across  a  public  street  in  the 
center  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  as  is  done  in  several  places 
in  London,  or  to  demand  an  annual  rental  for  a  graveyard  because 
the  land  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  We  have  fully  learned  that 
the  public  have  rights  upon  which  no  private  interest  dare  intrude. 

VII. 

THE   CAMBRIDGE   TRAINING   COLLEGE   FOR    WOMEN. 

In  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Britain,  no  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  doing  a  work  more  far-reaching,  more  per- 
manent, or  more  distinctive  than  this  Training  College.  It 
perfectly  fills  my  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  a  Normal  School. 
It  is  strictly  a  professional  college. 

No  student  is  admitted  who  does  not  possess  either  a  university 
degree  or  a  university  certificate.  The  students  of  this  year  are 
women  who  have  taken  the  degree  at  the  London  University,  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  at  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges  of 
Cambridge,  students  of  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  from  the  Vic- 
toria University ;  the  others  have  taken  the  degree  examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  are  graduates  of 
Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham, 
Bedford  College,  London,  or  the  Kensington  School  of  Science. 

This  year  one  of  the  young  women  of  the  college,  a  student 
from  Girton,  after  her  degree  examination,  was  appointed  to  an 
excellent  position  as  teacher.  This  position  she  filled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  head  mistress,  but  at  the  end  of  a  term  the  young 
lady  decided  to  be  trained,  because  she  was  not  doing  her  work 
satisfactorily  to  herself.  Miss  Hughes,  the  principal,  prophesies 
for  her  a  grand  future  of  successful  teaching. 
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Just  here  a  word  concerning  Miss  Hughes  herself  will  interest 
your  readers.  She  was  a  student  at  Newnham  College  for  four 
years,  and  took  a  "  first  class "  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos  in 
1884,  and  was  placed  second  in  the  second  class  of  the  Historj^ 
Tripos  in  1885.  She  was  for  four  years  assistant  mistress  at  the 
Ladies'  College  at  Cheltenham,  in  some  respects  the  best  resident 
school  for  girls  in  England. 

I  said  to  Miss  Hughes,  "  But  Cambridge  gives  you  no  degree, 
only  a  certificate,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  '  if  you  were  a 
man,  you  know  enough  to  take  a  degree,'  did  that  not  annoy  you, 
as  you  ranked  first  in  your  examinations?"  "Oh  no,  I  rather 
enjoyed  seeing  the  Moral  Science  men  of  my  year,  whom  I  had 
passed  in  the  race,  walk  up  and  take  their  degrees.  We  women 
are  working  for  scholarship,  not  for  its  outward  signs.  Cam- 
bridge University  has  given  us  women  what  we  want  most,  — 
permission  to  attend  the  lectures,  permission  to  be  examined  and 
know  the  result,  so  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  title  of  M.  A.^ 
and  the  right  to  wear  a  gown." 

Miss  Hughes  is  filled  with  a  divine  professional  enthusiasm. 
Perceiving  how  often  even  fine  scholars  fail  to  develop  properly  the 
minds  committed  to  their  care,  she  is  determined  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  this  a  thoroughly  efficient  training  school  for 
teachers.  When  she  finds  a  young  woman  who  will  not  make  a 
good  teacher,  she  kindly  informs  her,  and  thus  prevents  a  dismal 
failure  in  after  life. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  corps  o{  teachers,  and  has  been 
liberally  assisted  in  the  way  of  lectures,  not  only  by  university 
men  in  Cambridge,  but  by  teachers  from  many  parts  of  England. 

The  students  have  for  training  the  benefit  of  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  Pedagogics  provided  by  the  Univeraity  for  male  stu- 
dents. But  men  do  not,  to  aiiyr  extent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
course.  The  average  man  thinks  if  he  knows  enough  to  teach^ 
the  science  or  the  art  of  teaching  will  take  care  of  itself.  Many 
Cambridge  men  have,  however,  in  view  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  was  in  the  Cambridge  course  that  Dr.  Fitch's  admirable  lect- 
ures on  teaching  were  given. 

There  is  now  an  examination  for  teachers  provided  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  the  students  in  training  take  this  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  their  course.  It  includes  four  pages  on  the 
theory,  practice,  and  history  of  education,  and  each  student  sub- 
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mits  three  sets  of  notes  on  lessons,  and  gives  one  lesson  before  an 
inspector  appointed  by  the  university. 

Not  the  least^educational  influence  at  this  college  is  the  associ- 
ation and  society  of  this  old  university  town.  The  environment 
of  these  academic  shades  with  their  centuries  of  tradition,  piety, 
history,  and  learning,  is  an  enrichment  which  will  make  the  year 
spent  at  the  training  college  the  dividing  year  of  a  lifetime. 

The  course  embraces  only  thirty  weeks,  and  consists  of  the  art, 
theory,  and  history  of  education,  psychology  applied  to  education 
and  practice  of  education,  with  elocution,  singling,  drawing,  calis- 
thenics, ethics,  instruction  in  school  hygfiene  with  reference  to 
comfort,  convenience,  ventilation  and  drainage,  with  a  short 
"  Ambulance  course,"  which  is  a  preparation  for  accidents. 

The  teachers  closely  supervise  the  application  of  the  principles 
taught.  If  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  school  where  students 
teach,  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  sulky,  passionate,  pr  dull,  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  and  ethics  are  discussed,  and  the  student- 
teacher  encouraged  to  give  the  child  such  attention  that  the 
difficulty  is  overcome.  If  a  course  of  lectures  has  just  been  gfiven 
on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  history  or  geography,  the  student 
is  expected  at  once  to  apply  such  methods  as  met  his  approval, 
and  thus  test  their  efficiency. 

A  course  in  Sloyd  (pronounced  sloid),  which  is  a  system  of  sci- 
entific carpentering  suitable  for  school  children,  is  given.  I  never 
knew  before  that  a  woman  could  do  such  fine  work  in  wood  as  I 
saw  there,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  create  a  wider 
interest  in  America  than  for  some  of  our  leading  normal  schools 
to  invite  Miss  Hughes  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  before  them, 
illustrating  the  same  by  doing  the  work  before  the  school.  If  a 
man  were  to  give  the  same  course,  girls  would  say,  "  Th^t  is  all 
right  for  the  male  teachers,  but  we  cannot  do  that."  Miss  Hughes 
would  soon-^assure  them  that  4;hey  too  can  teach  this  new  depart- 
ment. 


From  an  old  English  parsonage  down  by  the  sea. 
There  came  in  the  twilight  a  message  to  me : 
Its  quaint  Saxon  legend,  deeply  engraven. 
Hath,  as  it  seems  to  me,  teaching  for  heaven. 
And  through  the  hours  the  quiet  words  ring 
Like  a  low  inspiration,  — Doe  ye  nexte  thynge. 

—  Selected, 
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EDITORIAL. 

ALL  good  citizens  of  our  country  will  rejoice  that  the  lottery  scheme 
in  North  Dakota  has  been  defeated  by  the  legislature.  It  is 
understood  that  Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague,  president  of  the  State 
University,  was  specially  active  in  defeating  the  bill.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  we  learn  that  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  friends  of  the  bill 
has  been  manifested  in  reducing  by  $1000  Colonel  Sprague*s  salary. 
This  should  certainly  re-act  in  his  favor  and  to  their  everlasting  dis- 
grace. 

THE  reports  of  the  international  exposition  in  Paris  last  year  have 
scarcely  died  away  before  the  American  mind  is  being  filled  with 
discussions  concerning  the  great  exposition  to  be  held  somewhere  in 
189a,  commemorating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  this  new  world  by  Columbus. 

At  the  meeting  held  recently  in  New  York  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  discussion 
was  long,  earnest,  and  excellent  concerning  the  educational  exhibit 
which  ought  to  be  a  prominent  part  of  this  great  exhibit.  Whether  the 
place  shall  finally  prove  to  be  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  or 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  clear  that  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country 
should  unite  harmoniously  in  making  this  exhibit  full  and  complete^ 
that  all  America  and  the  old  world  may  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  it  is  done  by  our  American  system  of  education. 

THE  United  States  Senate  has,  after  a  long  delay,  confirmed  Gen- 
eral Morgan  as  Indian  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Dorchester  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools.  This  action  on  their  part  is  simple  justice, 
and  is  both  good  policy  and  good  judgment.  Neither  could  the  party 
of  the  national  administration  afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  result  will 
prove  that  no  better  and  no  more  important  appointments  have  been 
made  by  this  administration.  They  are  competent  men,  familiar  with 
educational  problems  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  American  ideas, 
and  the  American  theory  of  education  and  system  of  public  schools.  It 
is  doubtful  if  better  results  to  our  Republican  institutions  will  flow 
from  any  appointments  of  the  past  year,  than  will  follow  in  the  line  of 
educational  affairs  from  their  confirmation. 

Now  let  this  fifty-first  congress,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  second 
century  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  pass  a  National  Educational  Bill, 
which  will   prove  effectual  in  overcoming  the   illiteracy  of  the-  South, 
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and  free  institutions  will  have  been '  strengthened  and  their  perpetuity 
guaranteed  for  ages  to  come.  All  true  American  educators  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  present  hopeful  outlook,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  Senate 
for  an  important  duty  well  performed. 

TWO  years  ago,  the  Louisana  Education  Society  extorted  from  a 
reluctant  legislature  a  statute  compelling  the  city  council  of  New 
Orleans  to  appropriate  the  moderate  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  annually,  to  the  common  schools  of  a  city  of  three 
hundred  thousand  people.  So  persistent  and  malignant  had  been  the 
warfare  against  the  common  schools,  that  this  achievement  was  hailed 
as  an  intrenchm^nt  against  a  rising  tide  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
public  education  in  a  flood.  Of  course,  the  "  reformed  "  city  council  dis- 
obeyed the  law,  voting  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  instead, 
which  practically  reduces  the  school  term  to  five  or  six  months,  unless 
extended  by  applying  the  starvation  system  to  the  teachers.  And  this 
while  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  the  great  political  machine  of 
the  city,  is  kept  in  funds  sufficient  to  do  its  high  behest  of  governing 
this  lottery-cursed  and  sorely  afflicted  metropolis.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  sustains  the  city  council  and  declares 
the  law  unconstitutional,  and,  since  there  can  be  no  public  taxation 
for  education  in  the  state,  the  common  school  is  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  city  government  that,  called  by  whatever  name,  can  be  trusted 
to  do  the  work  of  its  enemies. 

The  leading  newspaper,  whose  former  editor,  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
is  now  flourishing  as  the  great  mining  prince  of  Honduras,  denounces 
the  Blair  bill  and  declares  that  the  entire  high  school  grade  of  public 
•education  should  be  abolished.  It  is  against  this  kind  of  opposition 
that  an  effective  system  of  National  aid  should  come  to  the  relief  of  that 
devoted  common  school  public  which  in  every  Southern  state  is  fight- 
ing the  sometimes  almost  hop>eless  fight  of  the  people  against  the  classes 
and  combinations  that  in  every  land  are  plotting  to  defraud  the  children 
of  the  millions  of  that  education  which  is  the  people's  bread  of  life. 

COMMON  school  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  still  strug- 
gling with  its  diverse  adversaries.  The  other  day,  a  great  meet- 
ing of  laboring  people,  in  Cooper  Union  Hall,  declared  that  the  public 
school  accommodations  of  New  York  are  worse  than  in  any  city ;  that 
the  appropriations  for  schools  bear  no  due  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  that  twenty  thousand  children,  applying,  were 
turned  away,  last  year  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  an  effective  compulsory 
education  law.  Yet,  probably,  two-thirds  of  these  people  vote  steadily 
for  the  men  and  organizations  that,  for  years,  as  far  as  education  goes, 
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have  been  everywhere  fighting  the  common  school  with  the  energy  of 
a  gigantic  despotism  that  already  reads  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Year  after  year,  the  Board  of  Apportionment  obstinately  cuts  down  the 
moderate  estimate  of  the  School  Board,  when  thev  have  onlv  to  look 
into  the  streets  to  find  thousands  of  the  unschooled.  At  the  same  time, 
we  find  occasionally  an  eminent  university  man,  like  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  denouncing  the  whole  upper  grade  of  public  education  in  the 
city,  including  the  Normal  College,  in  language  that  reads  like  an  echo 
of  TaAimany  Hall ;  a  metropolitan  press  that  rarely  has  a  good  word 
for  the  schools ;  journals  and  magazines  of  a  higher  culture  and  sci- 
ence  pushing  the  most  ultra  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the  state ; 
one  of  them  richly  earning  its  new  title,  given  it  by  Senator  Blair«  of 
^^  A  Bureau  of  Mendacity/' in  its  scandalous  campaign  against  national 
aid  to  education  and  persistent  misrepresentation  of  school  afi!airs  in 
the  South.  A  re-reading  of  that  almost  forgotten  volume  :  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,"  by  Mr.  William 
Oland  Bourne,  will  recall  the  significant  fact  that,  from  its  earliest  set- 
tlement, the  city  has  been  the  grand  arena  in  which  p>opular  education 
has  met  every  opposing  agency  in  deadly  conflict.  The  battle  is  not 
yet  wholly  won  and,  for  a  generation  to  come,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  this  republic  where  broad  educational  statesmanship  will  be  in  such 
constant  demand  as  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

ONE  good  result. of  the  Arbor  Day  celebrations,  now  becoming  al- 
most universal,  may  be  the  education  of  American  children  into 
a  habit  of  common  respect  and  reverence  for  eminent  persons  now  alive, 
as  well  as  "the  great  departed."  Only  a  busy  reader  of  our  American 
newspaper  realizes  to  what  an  extent  the  wretched  habit  of  cynical, 
contemptuous,  and  malignant  disparagement  of  leading  men  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  our  all  powerful  journalism.  The  obscure  reporter 
or  ready  writer,  of  either  sex,  gives  to  three-fourths  the  American  peo- 
ple their  only  estimate  of  congressional  celebrities*  There  are  whole 
regions  of  the  country  where  the  youth  never  see  the  name  of  any  states- 
man of  a  political  creed  opposed  to  the  local  preference,  except  in  con- 
nection with  an  insinuation  or  direct  charge  which,  if  true,  should 
banish  any  man  from  respectable  society.  It  was  a  grim  joke  of  a  great 
newspaper,  that  the  first  day  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  devoted  to  speeches  in  honor  of  a  deceased  member, 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  member  had  said  a  kind  or  respect- 
ful word  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 

If  we  are  told  that  public  men  and  eminent  persons  generally  deserve 
what  we  are  so  fond  of  saying  about  them,  then  in  heaven's  name  let 
us  set  the  children  to  planting  trees  in  honor  of  people  whose  reputa- 
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tion  has  come  forth  unsullied  from  this  carnival  of  defamation,  which 
makes  public  life  and  eminejit  station  a  sort  of  public  pillory.  It  would 
be  a  profitable  exercise,  after  the  tree  has  been  planted  to  honor  the 
name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  nation's  noblest  representatives  of  literature^ 
education,  statesmanship,  or  public  spirit,  to  read  a  selection  of  ^'  ele- 
gant extracts  "  from  contemporary  journals,  in  which  these  same  per- 
sons have  been  assailed  with  all  the  artillery  of  invective  and  held  up 
to  the  people  of  their  own  day  as  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  folly, 
fraud,  public  and  private  baseness  in  high  places.  It  will  be  a  dark 
day  for  this  Republic  when  respect  for  public  authorities  and,  at  least, 
ordinary  fairness  of  judgment  in  the  criticism  of  public  men  and  eminent 
people  of  every  sort  has  become  a  worn-out  fashion. 

GENERAL  MORGAN'S  plan  of  Indian  schools  in  its  fulness  of 
detail,  in  its  unity  of  object,  and  its  coherence  is  his  own.  But 
he  gives  as  its  chief  claim  to  consideration  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
common  school  system.     This  is  something  that  Americans  appreciate. 

It  has  also  another  claim  which  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  people  are 
far  from  forgetting.  It  looks  to  the  fulfilling  of  old  promises  made 
only  to  be  broken,  because  those  to  whom  they  were  made  were  too 
weak  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  made  before  the  days  of  contract 
schools,  which  were  really  entered  into  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  what 
was  sometime  to  be  literally  carried  out.  For,  where  are  those  school- 
houses  to  be  dotted  all  over  the  reservation,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher 
to  every  thirty  Indian  children,  that  the  government  treaties  have  prom- 
ised tribe  after  tribe,  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  or  fifly  years? 
If  we  had  kept  these  promises  when  they  were  made,  by  this  time  the 
Indian  question  would  have  lost  the  largest  curve  of  its  interrogation 
point. 

What  a  strange  turn  of  fate  it  is  that  the  battle  over  the  American 
institution  that  we  are  proudest  of,  our  public  schools,  should  rage 
hottest  in  our  highest  place  over  the  fate  of  the  Indian  !  For  if  this 
plan  for  the  beginning  of  equal  chances  for  the  Indian  fail  in  congress, 
there  is  not  an  ecclesiasticism  in  the  world  that  will  not  share  in  the 
triumph  over  the  public  schools.  And  these  are  the  last  power  that  we 
can  afford  to  see  defeated. 

We  have  always  thought  of  the  Indian  last  —  when  we  have  thought 
of  him  at  all.  But  to-day,  to  be  just  to  him  has  come  to  be  our  best 
defense  against  a  secession  which,  if  more  subtle  than  the  Southern 
rebellion,  is  no  less  real,  and  even  more  fatal.  The  neglected  cause  of 
the  weakest  is  always  avenged  by  fate  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

The  American  government  has  promised  the  schoolhouses  and  the 
teachers  to  the  Indians ;  and   the  American   people  mean   that  their 
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pledge  shall  be  kept  by  the  universal  education  of  the  Indian  youth. 
They  mean  it  none  the  less  because  the  granting  of  American  institu- 
tions by  the  American  government  to  its  wards  upon  American  soil  is 
opposed  by  ecclesiasticism,  that  power  which  in  proportion  to  its  mas- 
tery of  a  nation  has  always  proved  that  nation's  incapacity  for  self- 
government. 

This  plan  of  General  Mprgan's  opens  up  Indian  education  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  any  contract  schools  would  ever  undertake,  while  it 
leaves  ail  the  people  free  to  aid  in  any  way,  and  at  the  same  time  leads 
the  government  to  a  faithful,  if  a  tardy,  fulfillment  of  its  pledges. 


SPENCER'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

MR.  EDITOR:  — "The  First  Principles"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer is  divided  by  the  author  into  two  parts.  Part  i  treats  of 
the  '*  Unknowable,**  and  Part  2  of  the  "Knowable."  Under  the 
Unknowable  are  the  five  sub-divisions :  —  i .  Religion  and  Science  ; 
2.  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas;  3.  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas;  4.  The 
Relativity  of  all  knowledge;  5.  The  Reconciliation. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Henderson's  criticisms  on  my  article,  I  make 
the  following  quotations  :  ''  The  Analysis  of  every  hypothesis  proves, 
not  simply  that  no  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is 
even  thinkable.  And  thus  the  mystery  which  all  religions  recognize, 
turns  out  to  be  a  far  more  transcendent  mystery  than  any  of  them  sus- 
pect—  not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  mystery."  —  Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas ^  page  46^  First  Principles. 

Again,  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  then,  are  all  representative  reali- 
ties that  cannot  be  comprehended,"  and  he  concludes  the  paragraph 
thus:  —  '*  He,  more  than  any  other,  truly  ^«(?W5  that  in  its  ultimate 
essence  nothing  can  be  known."  —  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas ^  pages  66 
and  6j^  First  Principles. 

"  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas  and  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  alike  turn 
out  to  be  mere  symbols  of  the  actual,  not  cognitions  of  it."  —  Page  68^ 
First  Principles. 

Again,  "  Hence  the  most  abstract  conception,  to  which  science  is 
slowly  approaching,  is  one  that  merges  into  the  inconceivable  or 
unthinkable,  by  the  dropping  of  all  concrete  elements  of  thought."  — 
The  Reconciliation,,  page  104^  First  Principles. 

Further :  "In  all  imaginable  ways  we  find  thrust  upon  us  the  truth, 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  know —  nay,  are  not  even  permitted  to  con- 
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ceive  —  that  Reality  which  is  behind  the  veil  of  appearance;  and  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  our  duty  to  believe  (and  in  so  far  to  conceive)  that  this 
Reality  exists  in  a  certain  defined  manner.  Shall  we  call  this  rever- 
ence ?  Or  shall  we  call  it  the  reverse  ?  "  —  The  Reconciliation^  t<^gc 
JIO^  JFirst  Principles. 

So  far  I  have  quoted  from  the  Second  Edition  of  First  Principles, 
entered  for  copyright  1864,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  1870. 

Mr.  Spencer  either  knew  or  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
and  he  told  it,  or  he  did  not  tell  it.  When  he,  or  any  other  one  as  to 
that  matter,  lays  down  certain  ultimate  principles  as  the  very  essence  of 
a  system  of  philosophy,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  is  forced  to 
accept  conclusions  validly  deduced  from  his  premises,  or  else  turn 
around  and  repudiate  his  own  doctrine. 

It  has  happened  in  more  instances  than  one,  that  an  author  started 
out  to  prove  a  certain  theory  in  the  beginning  of  his  writings ;  but 
before  he  had  completed  his  work,  he  saw  the  precipice,  and  instead  of 
falling  headlong  over  it,  he  wheeled  about  and  took  another  track.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  marches  up  to  the  brink  ;  looks  at  it  awhile  ;  hesitates  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  great  work  of  Reconciliation. 

Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  philosophy  is  ''  a  one-ended  chain,"  and  he 
and  his  followers  are  continually  clutching  at  the  dangling  end  some- 
where in  the  region  of  the  Unknowable, 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  God,  Essence,  Motion,  Force,  etc.,  are  inconceivable  and 
unknowable,  and  that  the  essential  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Religion 
is  that  God  transcends  the  human  intellect.  His  religious  psychology 
was  admirably  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
who  said  :  —  "  The  thirty-nine  articles  should  be  condensed  into  one, 
thus:  There  is  an  Unknown,  which  I  know  that  I  cannot  know.'* 

There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion,  afler  admitting  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's premises,  that  Science  and  Religion  are  reconciled  in  the  Unknow- 
able,—  only  by  committing  intellectual  suicide, — a  fact  that  is  not 
uncommon  among  that  class  of  materialistic  philosophers. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 


The  report  is  now  circulating  that  obnoxious  monopoly  has  reached 
even  to  educational  matters.  Against  such  a  trust  ail  educators  and 
influential  men  should  unite  with  the  people  in  an  earnest  protest,  so 
emphatic,  so  loud,  that  these  men  shall  not  be  able  to  consummate  an 
arrangement  which  will  simply  build  up  their  own  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  children  and  school  system  of  our  land. 
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T//B  STEELE  ORPHANAGE. 

IN  the  Education  for  June  1888,  it  was  my  privilege  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  the  Steele  Orphanage  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, that  wonderful  result  of  the  faith  and  energy  of  one  wonian,Mr8. 
Almira  S.  Steele.  The  article  commanded  attention,  especially  in  the 
South,  being,  to  my  knowledge,  copied  entire  in  one  of  the  influential 
Southern  papers.  Since  then  the  work  has  so  progressed  that  a  few 
facts  gleaned  from  Mrs.  Steele's  Annual  Report  just  received  may  be 
interesting  at  this  time. 

The  Home,  it  will  be  remembered,  started  as  Mrs.  Steele's  personal 
property,  for  she  bought  the  land,  had  the  buildings  erected,  hired  the 
workers  and  paid  the  bills.  Desiring  it  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
she  selected  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  secured,  at  her  request,  a  state 
charter.  Then  she  deeded  the  property  over  to  them  with  the  proviso 
that  she  be  the  manager,  without  pay,  as  long  as  she  lived.  As  none 
of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  fostered  orphanages,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  Southern  real  estate  owners  were  not  as  yet  willing  to 
have  their  property  taxed  to  feed  the  '*  little  blacks,"  the  work  had  to 
be  an  independent  affair.  Lefl,  then,  with  the  care  of  an  institution  in 
which  had  been  put  every  cent  of  her  little  property  saved  for  herself 
^nd  daughter,  Mrs.  Steele  went  to  work,  \n  faith  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  for  its  support.  And  in  marvelous  ways  the 
money  has  come.  During  the  five  years  since  the  Home  was  opened 
the  entire  cash  receipts  for  the  work,  aside  from  the  county  appropria- 
tions of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  child  belonging  to  Hamilton  County, 
have  been  as  follows  :  — 

First  year,  $1 ,560.58 

Second  year,  $3,420.22 

Third  year,  $5,000.65 

Fourth  year,  $3*987.76 

Fiflh  year,  $3»i53-"9 

Last  year  the  first  legacy,  or  gift  by  will,  was  received.  This  was 
iifty  dollars,  from  a  Hebrew  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  proprietor  of 
The  Chattanooga  Times.  During  this  five  years  286  children  have 
been  received  in  the  Home,  over  a  hundred  having  been  inmates  at 
once.  Good  instruction  under  Massachusetts  Normal  School  graduates 
is  given  in  two  comfortably  furnished  schoolrooms.  The  matron  who 
has  charge  of  the  Sunday  school,  sewing  school  and  evening  instruc- 
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tion,  is  from  a  normal  school  in  Illinois,  having  been  a  teacher  under 
the  "  New  West  Commission  "  in  Utah.  Two  of  the  helpers  are  from 
General  Armstrong's  school  in  Hampton,  Virginia.  All  of  the  other 
assistants  in  the  Home  are  from  Massachusetts. 

The  children  who  are  old  enough  to  work  are  detailed  each  month 
for  special  labor  in  the  several  departments  under  the  careful  supervis- 
ion of  helpers.  Cane-seating  has  been  made  a  specialty.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  children  are  sent  to  some  industrial  school 
where  they  may  work  for  their  board  and  learn  a  trade.  "In  that 
way,"  says  Mrs.  Steele,  *' we  hope  to  fit  them  for  honorable  and  useful 
lives,  rendering  them  capable  of  leading  among  their  people.  Our 
desire  is  to  lay  the  deep  foundation  for  honesty,  industry,  frugality* 
truthfulness,  and  purity." 

This  idea  so  possesses  Mrs.  Steele  that  a  small  beginning  has  been 
made  for  another  orphanage  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  city  twice  as  large 
as  Chattanooga.  This  seemed  to  her  a  necessity  as  there  were  five 
institutions  for  helpless  and  homeless  white  children  but  none  for  col- 
ored ones.  Under  the  name  of  ''vagrants  and  prowlers,"  these  poor 
little  unfortunates  are  committed  to  jail.  For  petty  oflTences,  like  steal- 
ing a  ride  on  a  street  car,  they  are  put  in  the  chain-gang  to  work  on 
the  streets  until  their  fines  are  paid.  She  especially  desires  this  Home 
at  Atlanta,  as  in  Chattanooga,  to  succeed,  because  there  is  no  reforma- 
tory in  the  state.  She  is  convinced  that  such  homes  for  unfortunate 
children  are  a  greater  need  even  than  any  reformatory. 

In  addition  to  all  this  responsibility,  Mrs.  Steele  has  still  the  care  of 
the  Steele  High  School  at  McNeills  in  Hampton  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, founded  by  her  seven  years  ago.  She  employs  Northern  helj>ers 
and  pays  their  fare  and  wages.  This  has  proved  such  a  good  seed- 
sowing  that  last  October  she  opened  a  new  school  in  Allendale,  Barn- 
well County,  South  Carolina,  where  she  pays  the  fare  and  wages  of 
three  more  teachers. 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Steele's  strength,  in  daring  to  take  upon  herself 
these  burdens,  independent  of  the  assured  help  of  any  society,  denomi- 
nation or  individual,  is  in  these  words  lived  up  to^  *' We  rely,'*  she 
says  *'on  the  religion  of  Christ,  with  the  influence  of  His  spirit  to 
accomplish  this  work  through  our  instrumentality.'*  The  little  money 
which  she  had  planned  to  use  for  the  comfort  of  herself  and  daughter 
she  said  she  '*  dared  not  save  for  possible  future  needs,  when  so  many 
children  were  uncared  for  and  needing  help  at  once.**  Her  only  excuse 
for  undertaking  the  work  was  that  it  "  seemed  so  wicked  to  let  these 
neglected  ones  go  into  paths  of  sin  and  into  the  chain-gang  without  an 
earnest  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  do  permanent  work  in  caring 
for  their  souls  and  bodies.**     She  felt  that  Sunday  school  work  was  not 
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enough.  The  g^eat  need  was  the  every  moment  work  of  organized 
Christian  homes,  which,  at  least,  through  her  marvelous  faith,  tact,  and 
energy,  have  become  a  reality  for  the  ''  little  blacks." 

That  her  own  soul  has  been  blessed  is  seen  in  the  closing  words  of 
her  Report.  "  There  has  been  more  solid  enjoyment  in  the  work,  than 
a  palace  with  all  its  luxuries,  or  lavish  expenditures  on  ourselves  in 
any  form,  could  afford." 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  January,  1890. 
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Reforms  in  Swedish  Systems.  —  A  certain  class  of  critics  are 
continually  waxing  eloquent  over  the  superiority  of  foreign  systems  of 
education  as  compared  with  our  own.  It  is  not  to  their  purpose  to  see 
any  defects  in  the  systems  which  they  elect  to  approve.  Dispassionate 
students  of  the  facts,  however,  will  find  much  to  condemn  in  systems 
which  have  developed  under  conditions  of  society  and  government 
unlike  and  often  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
they  will  discover  that  there  are  evils  inherent  in  all  systems  which 
have  grown  to  excessive  proportions  abroad,  while  they  have  but  small 
development  in  our  midst.  Among  these  must  be  counted  over- press- 
ure, an  ever-present  factor  in  the  problems  of  secondary  education  in 
European  countries.  Attention  has  already  been  called  in  these  pages 
to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  Germany  and  in  France.  Sweden 
was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  give  warning  of  this  tendency.  Com- 
plaints of  the  great  infiux  of  students  into  the  universities  have  also 
long  been  heard  there.  Some  thirteen  years  ago,  certain  patriotic  men 
foreseeing  the  inevitable  result  of  unbroken  continuance  in  the  estab- 
lished order,  founded  a  school  which,  after  its  head  master,  received  the 
name  of  '*  Palmgren*s  Practical  Work  School."  It  was  intended  to 
give  a  liberal  education,  and  has  now  proved  its  eflSciency  in  that 
respect,  as  some  of  its  pupils  have,  during  the  last  two  years  success- 
fully obtained  their  matriculation  degree.  The  school  lessons  are  here 
somewhat  fewer  than  in  ordinary  schools,  and  instruction  in  manual 
work  —  Sloyd  —  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils.  Moreover,  children  who 
-do  not  attend  the  school  lessons  are  admitted  to  the  Sloyd  instruction 
iit  a  very  moderate  fee.  Instruction  is  also  given  to  men  and  women 
in  sewing,  embroidering  in  gold  and  silver,  lace  making,  macram^,  etc. 
Also  in  bookbinding,  pasteboard  work,  joinery  and  turning.  There 
are  in  addition,  courses  at  the  school  of  three  months  each,  for  future 
male  and  female  Sloyd  teachers.     Besides  instruction  in  Sloyd  work, 
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these  students  have  lessons  in  drawing  and  the  pedagogics  of  Sloyd. 
They  have  also  to  instruct  children  in  Sloyd  for  one  or  two  hours  a 
day,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  teachers.  During  the  summer 
holidays  a  shorter  course  is  given  for  ordinary  teachers. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  universities  the  method  of  instruction  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  followed  in  Germany.  '*  Exami- 
natorien"  and  '' praktische  seminarien"  are  rare.  Many  professors 
deliver  their  lectures,  and  only  meet  the  students  in  the  lecture  halls. 
Whether  the  young  student  can  follow  the  lectures,  whether  he  puts 
them  down  or  studies  them  afterwards,  or  even  whether  he  attends  the 
lectures  at  all,  are  things  which  many  Scandinavian  professors  only 
inquire  into  when  the  student  is  passing  his  degree  examination..  A 
Swedish  university  committee  has  now  moved  that  the  youngest  stu- 
dents shall  receive  instruction  more  resembling  that  given  at  school ; 
that  the  professor  shall  personally  advise  the  beginners  how  to  plan  and 
commence  their  university  studies ;  that  he  shall  further  ascertain  by 
oral  and  written  examinations,  whether  the  students  follow  his  prescrip- 
tions ;  and  finally,  that  none  but  those  who  pass  an  examination  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  higher  classes  where  scientific  lectures  by  the  pro- 
fessors are  the  student's  sole  guide.  This  motion  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  government. 

In  March  last  the  Swedish  Rigsdag  passed  a  bill  enacting  that  women 
shall  be  eligible  to  local  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  the  government,  but  the  parliamentary  committee 
had  recommended  it  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  chamber.  In  spite  of  this 
it  was  carried,  owing  to  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  Minister  of  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs. 

Educational  Provision  of  Finland.  — The  Lutheran  province  of 
Finland  comprises  a  little  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Russian  dominion,  and  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  its  total 
population.  In  respect  to  provision  for  education,  it  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  empire. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  but  a  trifle  over  two  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  omitting  Finland,  receive  elementary  instruc- 
tion, whereas  in  Finland  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  state  schools,  or  brought  under  instruction 
by  means  of  the  ambulatory  schools.  This  represents  about  one-half 
the  youth  of  school  age  (i.  e.,  7  to  16  years).  The  remainder  are 
either  taught  at  home  or  are  gathered  into  the  Sunday  schools,  so  that 
virtually  the  entire  school  population  is  under  instruction.  These  Sab- 
bath schools,  it  should  be  observed,  give  instruction  in  the  same  branches 
as  the  day  schools. 
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Finland  maintains  a  university,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  a  number 
of  real  schools,  and  higher  schools  for  girls,  all  of  which  are  well 
equipped  and  well  attended.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of 
special  schools,  viz.,  commercial,  trade,  agricultural,  etc. 

Manual  training  is  an  important  feature  of  the  elementary  course, 
the  girls  being  carefully  trained  in  needlework,  and  the  boys  in  wood 
and  metal  work.  Finland  prides  itself  upon  having  been  the  first 
country  in  Europe  to  make  this  feature  obligatory.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  local  laws,  which  owe  their  initiative  to  the  patriot  Cyg- 
naeus.  The  good  results  are  seen  today  in  every  part  of  the  province. 
Almost  every  farm  is  supplied  with  a  forge,  and  the  peasants  are  all 
skillful  with  tools. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  Finnish  schools  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  in  the  Paris  exposition. 

Paris  Notes. — The  liberality,  the  force,  the  spirit  which  Paris 
displays  in  pushing  forward  the  provision  for  popular  education  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away.  They  are  evidenced  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  by  the  increased  appropriations  for  their  support, 
and  still  more  by  the  multiplication  of  special  schools  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  young  for  various  business  pursuits,  or  to  increase  the  skill 
of  those  who  are  already  at  work . 

In  the  maternal  schools  of  this  city  provision  is  made  for  about 
23,000  children  of  tender  age,  while  25,000  are  inscribed  upon  the 
registers.  The  number  of  primary  schools  has  increased  by  28  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  and  these  now  enroll  110,381  children.  Accommo- 
dation is  still  required  for  about  9,000  children  of  school  age.  The 
budget  for  primary  schools  alone  increased  by  60  per  cent,  between 
1877  and  1888,  standing  at  $3,831,728  in  the  latter  year,  while  during 
that  decade  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  all  grades  of  elementary 
schools  reached  the  sum  of  $9,843,000. 

In  1873,  the  first  workshop  for  the  use  of  scholars  was  attached  to  a 
primary  school.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  provision  for  manual 
training  until  1880.  In  1886,  the  number  of  workshops  was  one  hun- 
dred, and  17,000  pupils  were  exercised  in  them.  Technical,  or  as  it 
is  termed  professional  training,  divides  naturally  into  several  branches. 
Four  schools  of  this  order  have  been  established  for  boys,  one  for  wood 
and  iron,  one  for  cabinet  work,  one  for  industrial  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  one  for  printing. 

There  are  also  five  professional  schools  for  girls.  These  have  a 
general  course  of  instruction,  embracing  domestic  economy,  accounts, 
the  living  languages,  industrial  designing,  and  cutting  and  fitting  gar- 
ments.     The   equipment  of  these   schools'  includes  kitchen   for  the 
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practice  of  cooker)',  ironing,  etc.,  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
of  corsets,  feathers,  and  other  staple  articles  of  trade.  Girls  are  admit- 
ted at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  remain  three  or  four  years. 

Five  superior  primary  schools  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for 
both  sexes  have  been  established.  As  regards  the  grade  of  studies, 
these  correspond  to  our  own  high  schools,  drawing,  design,  and  tool 
work  are  invariably  included.  In  this  extensive  public  provision,  the 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  have  not  been  overlooked.  We  find  included 
therein  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  very  large  and  completely  equipped 
orphan  asylum. 

Prussia.  —  A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  training  seminaries 
for  teachers  of  secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  latest  movements  of 
interest  in  Prussia.  A.  t.   s. 
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tions of.  Professor  Tyndall,  Fbrt^ 
nightly  Review,  January. 

Catholic  College  Discipline,  A  New 
Departure  in.  Maurice  Francis  Egan. 
Catholic  World,  February. 

Centenary,  Araerica's  Fourth.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker.     The  Forum,  February. 

Certitude,  La.  B.  Bourdon.  Hevue 
Philosophique^  January. 

Children,  The  Education  of.  Mac^ 
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Children's  Lies.  American  Journal 
of  Psychology^  Vol.  111.,  No.  1. 

This  iiioHC  interestiD^  and  suggestive 
paper  by  the  editor,  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Uail,  is  based  upon  reports  by  teach- 
ers of  the  observation  of  nearly  three 
hundred  city  children. 

College  Life,  Moral  Aspects  of.  C. 
K.  Adams.     The  Forum^  February. 

Competition  and  Cooperation  among 
Women.  Mrs.  Jeune  and  Wm.  James 
Walker.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
January. 

•*  Congo,''  •'  The  Realm  of."  W.  P. 
Tisdel  and  E.  J.  Glave.  Century^  Feb- 
ruary. 

Congo  Savages,  Life  among  the. 
Herbert  Ward.     Scribner's^  February. 

Darwinism.  St.  George  Mivart. 
Dublin  Beview^  January. 

A  review  of  Wallace's  recent  book. 

De  Quincey,  Nights  and  Days  with. 
James  Hogg.    Harper'' s^  February. 

Double  Consciousness  in  Health. 
Alfred  Binet.    Mind^  January. 

Doubt,  The  Insanity  of.  Philip 
Coombs  Knapp.  American  Journal  of 
Psychology^  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

Dutch  Girlhood.  Mrs.  Lecky.  En- 
glish Illustrated  Magazine^  tJanuary. 

Economic    Inteniationallsin.     Rich- 
ard T.  Ely.     Chautauquan.  February. 
/    Economics,    A   School   of.    Carroll 
D.  Wright.    Ethical  Record^  January. 

A  valuable  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  in  economics  as  a  branch  of  ap- 
plied ethics. 

Edison,  Talks  with.  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop.     Harper's^  February. 

Very  interesting. 

Education  of  the  Roman  Youth,  The. 
Wm.  O.  Sproull.  Andover  Beview,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Emerson.  J.  C.  Long.  Baptist  Quar- 
terly Review^  January. 

Emerson's  Talks  with  a  College  Boy. 
Charles  J.  Woodbury.     Century^  Feb. 

English,  The  Ai^certainment  of. 
Charles  Mackay.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
January. 

English,  The  Latest  Theories  of  the 
Origin  of  the.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Contemporary  Review^  January. 

Ericsson,  John,  The  Engineer.  I. 
W'lUiam  Conant  Church.  Scribner's, 
February. 

Ethical  Teaching  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  George  Stuart  Ful- 
lerton.     Ethical  Becord,  January. 

Ethics  in  Vale  University.  George 
T.  I^add.     Ethical  Becord^  January. 

Ethics,  The  New  Interest  in.  W. 
Kawelin.     Ethical  Becord,  Januarv* 


Erziehung  der  deuts<*hen  Jugend, 
Die.  Paul  Gtissfeldt.  Deutsche  Bund- 
schau^  January  and  February. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Exercice,  Le  plaisir  dans  V,  Fer- 
nand  Lagrange.  Nouvelle  Bevue^  Jan. 
15. 

Exercise  for  Chest  Development. 
Fernand  Lagrange.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  February. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  author's 
work  on  '*  Physiology  of  Bodily  Ex- 
ercise'* to  be  issued  shortly  In  the 
*•  International  Scientific  Series." 

Fatigue,  The  Effect  of,  on  Voluntary 
Muscular  Contraction.  Warren  P. 
Lombard.  American  Journal  of  Psy^ 
chology^  Vol.  Ill,,  No.  1. 

Fiction,  Candour  in  English.  Wal- 
ter Besant,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and 
Thomas  Hardy.    New  Beview^  Jan. 

Foremothers,  Ourselves  and  Our. 
M.  E.  Jersey.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
January. 

General  Terms,  Observations  on. 
Sara  E.  Wilts**.  American  Journal  of 
Psychology^  Vol.  111.,  No.  1. 

^*  One  hundred  and  thirteen  school 
boys,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18, 
were  asked  to  write  their  first  thoughts 
or  mental  images  on  seeing  the  words 
being^  the  injinite^  literature,  P^fiy^*^ 
etc.  The  results  of  this  observation 
are  here  reported. 

Georgetown  Univer.'^itv.  John  J. 
A.  Becket.      Cosmopolitan,  February. 

An  account  of  the  oldest  Cathollo 
college  in  America. 

Grernian  Daily  Press,  The.  L.  Bam- 
berger.   Nineteenth  Century,  January. 

Gladstone-Blaine  Controversy,  The. 
Roger  Q.  Mills.  North  American  Be" 
view,  February. 

Historical  Research,  The,  Spirit  of. 
James  Schouler.  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History^  February. 

Historical  Scholars,  America's  Con-  ^ 
gress    of.      Mrs.    Martha. J.    Lamb. 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Feb. 

Historical  Work.  Recent,  in  the  Col- 
leges and  Universities  of  Europe  and  ^ 
America.      Charles    Kendall  Adams. 
Magazine,  of  American  History,  Feb. 

Human  Nature,  Traits  of.  IV.  J. 
M.  Buckley.     Chautauquan^  February. 

Hypnotism.  Joseph  T.  O'Connor. 
Catholic  World,  February. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  scientific 
view  of  the  subjei^t. 

Ibseirs  neuere  Dramen.  Otto  Har- 
nack.     Preussische  Jahrbucher,  Jan. 

Immigrant's  Answer.  The.  John 
P.  Altgeld.     Forum,  February. 
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Industrial  Partnership.  Nicholas 
p.  Gil  man.     The  Arena^  February. 

Industries,  The  Localisation  of.  J. 
J.  Menzies.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
February. 

Inequality  of  Men,  On  the  Natural. 
Professor  Huxley.  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ January. 

Infancy,  The  History  of  an.  Jean 
Ingelow.  Longman^s^  January  and 
February. 

Influence  and  Independence.  Miss 
S.  K.  and  Miss  V.  D.  8.  Andover  Be- 
view,  February. 

Ireland,  Educational  Work  of  the 
Church  of.  Church  Quarterly  Beview^ 
January. 

Ireland,  University  Education  in. 
J.  Healy.    Dublin  Bevievo^  January. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.  Gail  Hamilton. 
North' American  Beview^  February. 

Jefierson,  Thomas,  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Robert  Morss  Lovett. 
New  England  Magazine^  Januar}'. 

Key  Notes  from  Rome.  Henry 
Charles  I^a.     The  Forum^  February. 

I^nd  Question,  Letters  on  the.  II. 
Herbert  Spencer,*  Professor  Huxley, 
et  al.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Library.  A  Model  Villaj^e  Library. 
Wm.  R.  Cutter.  New  England  Maga- 
zine^ February. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  John  G.  Nico- 
lay  and  John  Hay.     Century^  Feb. 

This  elosiufc  chapter  of  the  history 
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Dear  Old  Storytellers.    By  OfKsar  Fay  Adams.    Boston :    D.  Lothrop  Co. 

Blue  cloth.    209  pp.    Price  $1.00. 

Children  of  different  ages  will  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure  and  not  a 
little  instruction.  They  vtill  learn  much  of  these  twelve  authors,  which,  imlass 
they  have  been  much  deeper  students  of  ancient,  medieval  and  seiiil*inodeni 
writers  than  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  most  people,  they  will  neTer  hsvie 
guessed  before. 

The  book,  though  but  a  small  one,  and  giving  but  a  very  few  pages  to  eadi 
of  the  authors  discussed,  will  have  the  effect  of  aiding  in  forming  a  liklQg  for 
standard  literature ;  an  end  which  is  much  to  be  sought  for  in  Uie  training  of 
our  youth. 

The  New  Arithmetic.    Edited  by  Sevmour  Eaton.    Fifteenth  edltton.    With 

{)reface  by  Trueman  Henry  Safford,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams  Col- 
ege.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  232.    Price,  76  ceiiu. 

That  this  book  is  popular  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  entered  its  fif- 
teenth edition.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  book  to  those  who  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  contents. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  the  right  conclusion  as  to  the  hest 
method  of  using  the  book,  the  publishers  have  secured  from  Professor  Saflbrd, 
of  Williams  College,  a  very  valuable  addition  in  a  preface,  in  which  are  glveo 
<*}ireful  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using  the  vol- 
ume. Professor  Safford  says  of  the  book,  it  is  one  ^^  of  which  I  think  highly 
as  a  book  of  exercises."* 

Physical  Thainino.  A  full  report  of  the  papers  and  discusnlons  of  the 
conference  held  in  Boston,  in  November,  1889.  Reported  and  edited  by  Isa- 
bel C.  Barrows.  Boston :  Press  of  George  11.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street. 
Cloth.     Pp.  135. 

The  general  interest  in  physical  training  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
given  an  incentive  in  the  right  direction  by  the  conference  held  In  Boston  In 
Huntington  Hall,  November  29  and  30  of  last  year.  The  papers  read  there  and 
the  discussions  of  them  have  been  published  in  very  convenient  form  and  will 
no  doubt  be  received  with  much  favor  by  educators  generally. 

One  of  the  most  notable  papers  was  by  Prof.  Edward  M.  Hart  well,  Ph.  D.,  of 
•J(»hns  Hopkins  ITniversity,  who  is  doubtless  more  familiar  with  the  literatore 
of  this  subject  than  any  other  man  in  America.  His  paper  is  a  masterly  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subject,  and  will  prove  of 
^reat  use  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  physical  training. 

^^  The  Place  of  Physical  Training  in  a  Rational  Education,''  was  another  most 
-excellent  paper.  Dr.  Claes  J.  Enebuske,  who  read  this  paper,  was  very  happy 
in  his  remarks.  He  was  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  kept  the  large  audioDce 
interested  duiing  his  whole  paper. 

The  other  papers  and  discussions  are  of  equal  interest,  and  were  by  such 
•eminent  educators  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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who  presided  at  the  conference,  Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  H.  Metzner 
of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  Hitchcoclc,  Dr.  LArlsin  Dunton,  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  6., 
The  Earl  of  Meath,  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Dr.  Alice  T.  Hall,  Dr.  Helen  Putnam^ 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  others  equally 
well  known.    Professor  Possess  paper  deserves  snecial  mention. 

We  believe  this  book  will  be  of  value  as  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and 
that  it  will,  as  it  should,  attract  much  attention  and  be  widely  read. 

Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  By  William  Wat- 
son Goodwin,  LL.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Rewritten  and  enlarged.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  464. 
Price,  $2.15. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  written  by  Professor  Goodwin  thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  once  previous  to  this. 

In  the  work  of  revising  the  book  this  time  the  author  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  in  the 
^^grammatical  doctrines,^^  as  Professor  Goodwin  calls  them,  since  his  book  wa» 
first  written,  and  he  has  in  revising  that  work  been  .obliged  to  add  very  much 
to  it  to  make  it  what  he  designed  this  to  be,  viz.,  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
now  published.  It  is  not  a  textbook  for  school  or  college,  but  a  full  treatise 
for  the  private  study  of  college  professors  and  teachers  of  Greek.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  erudition,  and  an  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

Exercises  in  Wood-workino.  With  a  short  treatise  on  wood.  Written  for 
Manual  Training  Classes  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  I vln  Sickles,  M.  S., 
M.  D.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    Pp.  158. 

While  especially  prepared  for  use  in  manual  training  classes,  this  book  is  of 
much  value  to  any  person  who  ever  has  occasion  to  use  wood-working  tools 
or  to  have  any  one  work  upon  wood  for  him. 

Part  First.  Wood  is  the  title  under  which  is  given  instruction  and  informa- 
tion on  the  structure  of  wood,  the  properties  of  wood,  the  care  of  wood,  its 
characteristics,  the  plants  and  insects  which  tend  to  destroy  or  injure  it,  how 
to  best  preserve  wood,  and  many  other  things  in  regard  to  wood  which  every 
man  should  know  and  which  very  few  do  know. 

Part  Second  is  filled  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools,  which.  If  thoroughly 
mastered,  will  give  a  fine  start  to  those  wishing  to  take  up  the  trade  of  oar* 
pentry. 

Practical  Hints  for  Teachers  of  Public  Schools.  By  George  Rowland, 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools.  International  Education  Series. 
Vol.  XIII.  Edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  189. 

We  need  say  little  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  this  book  is  one  which  they 
should  possess.  Doctor  Harris  does  not  edit  a  series  which  has  any  poor  hooka 
in  it,  and  Superintendent  Howland  does  not  write  books  of  indifierent  quality. 
On  the  contrary,  they  both  can  be  relied  upon  to  attach  their  names  to  nothing- 
except  what  is  thoroughly  first  class. 

This  book  contains  nine  valuable  papers  on  vital  subjects,  which  no  educator 
should  fail  to  read.  Among  the  subjects  are  ^^  Moral  Training  in  City  Schools," 
''  Elements  of  Growth  in  School-Life,'*  *'  The  Scholarship  Aimed  at  in  the 
School,''  ''The  Teacher  in  the  Schoolroom,'*  ''The  School  Principal,''  and  oth- 
ers.   All  the  papers  are  good  ones. 
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Biennial  Report  oy  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  By  Henry  Sabin,  Saperlotendent  of  Public  InstructioD. 
Cloth.    Pp.  878. 

Superintendent  Sabin  has  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  his  state  an  excel- 
lent report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  from  this  report  we 
find  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  recommendation  which  very  many -of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  will  find  useful.  If  the  school  system  of 
Iowa  is  improved  as  much  as  it  may  be  from  this  report,  it  will  be  in  advance 
of  most  other  states  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  The  report  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  author  and  the  state. 

The  Shop.  Bj  Albert  E.  Mlnship.  Boston :  D.  l^otbrop  Co.  Cloth.  Pp. 
80.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  in  a  new  line  for  the  able  editor  of  the  **  Journal 
of  Education,**  but  if  new.  It  is  certainly  well  conceived  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  Winship  has  shown  in  these  pages  some  of  the  trials  and  temptations, 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  *'  The  Shop,^*  or  of  those  individuals  who  make 
the  shop  what  it  Is.  He  has,  from  personal  observation,  portrayed  the  working 
hours,  the  hours  of  play,  those  spent  in  the  home,  in  school,  and  in  church, 
which  make  up  the  week  of  the  Individuals  of  whom  he  has  written.  He  also 
points  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  brothers  and  sisters  may  be  helped 
to  make  the  most  of  their  lives. 

The  Swedish  System  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  By  Baron  Xils  Posse. 
241  illustrations.    275  pp.    Boston :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  capital  book  will  be  much  sought  for.  It  was  very  much  needed.  There 
■are  but  few  good  books  upon  school  gymnastics.  The  subject  is  receiving 
wide-spread  attention.  Ever  since  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  started  his  '^  bean  t)ags'*  and 
other  movements  in  light  gymnastics  in  Tremont  Temple,  over  thirty  years 
ago  down  to  the  present  time,  thei*e  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  physical 
training  for  the  schools.  The  city  school  board  of  Boston  have  Just  appointed 
as  one  of  their  standing  committees  a  committee  on  phy8ical  training. 

This  book  Is  a  capital  exposition  of  the  Swedish  or  Ling  system,  which  is 
rapidly  coming  into  use  in  our  best  schools  In  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  order  of  treatment  in  this  book  Is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Introductory  Exercises. 

2.  Arch-flexions. 

3.  Heaving-movements. 

4.  Balance-movements. 

5.  Shoulder-blade  movements. 

6.  Abdominal  Exercises. 

7.  Lateral  trunk-movements. 

8.  Slow  leg-movements. 

9.  Jumping  and  Vaulting. 
10.  Respiratory  Exercises. 

The  whole  system  is  elaborately  described  and  illustrated,  making  the  book 
very  complete,  attractive,  and  useful.  It  is  the  most  valuable  book  upon  the 
subject  we  have  seen. 

The  typography  and  entire  make-up  of  the  book  is  in  the  best  style  of  the 
art,  and  Is  a  credit  in  this  respect  to  the  publishers. 
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Elements  of  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  Edwin  S.  Craw- 
ley, AsaistHQt  Professor  of  Biathetnatios  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lipplnoott  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.159.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  classes  in  college,  and  will  be  found  to  be 

as  brief  and  concise  as  is  pt>8sible  and  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 

subject.    The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  formulae  of  use  to  students  who 

continue  their  higher  mathematics  in  post-graduate  work. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy  ;  A  Textbook  for  Use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  with  a  Uranograpliv.  By  Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LXi.  D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  author 
of  ^^  The  8un,*^  and  of  a  *^  General  Astronomy  for  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools.''    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Pp.  430  and  42.    Price,  $1.65. 

This  is  not  an  abridgement  of  the  larger  work  on  Astronomy  which  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Young,  but  an  entirely  new  book  prepared  expressly 
for  schools  of  academic  grade.  While  the  author  has  been  careful  to  make  the 
work  suitable  for  youth  in  high  schools,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of 
doing  all  the  work  himself  and  leaving  nothing  for  the  student.  As  far  as  he 
has  gone  in  this  book  he  has  been  exact,  and  all  statements  are  absolutely 
correct.  The  book  Is  well  adapted  for  the  grade  for  which  it  has  been  so  care- 
fully prepared. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Koman  People.  By  William  F.  Allen.  Late  Pro- 
fessor of  History  iu  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Cloth.    Pp.  349. 

This  book  was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Professor  Allen.  It  was  completed 
only  the  day  before  his  death.  In  order  to  briefly  give  the  essential  facts 
of  Roman  history  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  by  presenting  the  society 
of  that  time  as  a  whole,  and  the  student  will  obtain  not  only  the  political, 
economic,  literary,  and  religious  elements  singly,  but  In  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  eflfects  upon  the  life  of  the  people  individually  and  upon  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  school  use,  its  style  Is  simple,  clear  and 
brief,  it  is  singularly  accurate,  and  will  be  found  in  practice  one  of  the  most 
acceptable,  thoroughly  accurate,  and  well-balanced  textbooks  lately  published 
on  any  subject. 

The  Puritan  Spirit.  An  Address.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.  Boston  and 
Chicago :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  72. 
Price,  75  cents. 

This  address,  or,  more  properly,  oration,  was  delivered  before  the  Congrega- 
tional Club  of  Boston,  at  its  Forefathers*  meeting  in  December  last.  The 
oration  is  already  famous.  The  occasion,  the  theme,  and  the  orator,  awakened 
great  expectations,  and  these  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The  hand- 
ling of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Storrs  was  simply  masterly.  There  has  been  no 
such  an  all-round  setting  forth  of  the  Puritan  character.  Dr.  Storrs'  analysis 
of  it  is  discriminating  as  well  as  eloquent;  it  is  Just — not  merely  laudatory. 
His  portrayal  henceforth  will  dominate  our  conception  of  the  Puritan.  It  was 
well  that  such  a  treatment  of  such  a  topic  should  be  put  Into  permanent  form. 
The  publishers  have  given  us  the  oration  in  beautiful  type  and  binding,  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Storrs,  and  including  a  picture  of  the 
famous  St.  Gauden's  statue  of  the  Puritan  and  other  artistic  embellishments. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  coveted  by  those  who  like  to  see  an  unusually  excellent 
thing  gotten  out  iu  an  unusually  fine  way. 
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THE  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  the  two  principal  topics  are  '*  Tbe  Gladstone-Blaine 
Controversy/'  by  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  and  a  continuation  of  tbe  articles  on  **  Divorce/' 

tbese  by  Margaret  Lee  and  Rev.  Dr.  Pbilip  8.  Moxom. The  New  England  Magazine 

holds  tbe  high  standard  of  its  former  issues,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  no  particalar 
article,  for  they  are  all  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  is  difBcult  to  name  any  article 

as  of  special  value. In  Harper*»  Magazine,  Lord  Wolseley  holds  the  post  of  honor  witb 

an  admirable  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  "  The  Standing  Army  of  Great 

Britain.'*    The  list  of  writers  represented  in  this  issue  Is  of  very  high  character. Witb 

this  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  is  ended  the  most  complete  and  discriminating- 
life  of"  Abraham  Lincoln  "  yet  written,  and  the  *'  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson  "^ 
is  continued.    The  article  by  General  Wilson  and  W.  P.  Stedman  on  tbe  "  Pursuit  and 

Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  is  of  historical  value. With  the  January  number^ 

Shakeapeariana  becomes  a  large  sized  quarterly,  and  is  much  improved  in  being  printed 
on  extra  line  paper  and  in  the  character  and  quality  of  its  letter-press.  The  illustra- 
tions, also  a  new  feature,  are  very  line. A  new  story  under  the  title  of  "  His  Unole 

and  Her  Grandmother "  is  begun  in  the  January  issue  of  Blackwood* »  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine.   The  other  articles  are  interesting  and  valuable. "The  Sign  of  the  Four,"  by 

A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  the  complete  novel  in  the  February  LippincotVt-    "  Nathaniel  Haw> 

thorn's  *  Elixir  of  Life,' "  is  continued  in  this  number. In  BeJford't  is  also  a  complete 

novel  this  month,  by  Irene  Farrar,  entitled  **  By  Might  of  Right."  Jefferson  Davis* 
"  Anderson ville  and  Other  War  Prisons  "  is  continued,  and  an  Interesting  article  on 

"  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,"  will  find  many  readers. The  Englieh  lUue. 

trated  Magazine  is  particularly  interesting  from  two  articles,  the  one  entitled  "  A  White* 

chapel  Street,"  and  the  other  under  the  caption,  "  To  'Frisco." The  New  Ideal  comes 

firom  its  office,  196  Summer  Street,  Boston,  with  fifty  pages  of  well  printed  matter  having- 
a  general  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  magazine,  which  is  "  A  magazine  of  Construc- 
tive Liberal  Thought  and  Applied  Ethics." From  Carlton  College  Observatory  we 

receive  The  Sidereal  Mestenger.  The  leading  article  is  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
"Maria  Mitchell."  Other  articles  are  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  heav. 
ens. —^ The  Bevue  Pedagogique  comes  from  Paris  with  much  which  our  American  edu. 

cators  will  find  valuable. Librarians  will  be  interested  in  the  January  number  of  the- 

lASbrary  Journal. The  EducatiomU  Record  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  well  edited  by 

J.  M.  Harper  and  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford.    It  begins  a  new  volume  with  the  January  issue. 

School  EduaUion  is  well  filled  with  "  usable  matter  "  for  teachers. Tbe  American 

Kindergarten  Magazine  finds  many  enthusiastic  readers  among  those  whom  it  especially' 
aids. The  January  issue  of  the  Publicatione  of  the  American  Economic  A»8ociaiion  con- 
tains an  able  and  instructive  paper  entitled  "  The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan." 

In  the  Andover  Review,  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson  continues  his  articles  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject, "What  is  Reality?"  this  chapter  having  the  title,  "Mechanism  Transformed." 

Morrison  I.  Swift  writes  on  "  Unfair  Burdens  on  Real  Production." Tbe  last  issue  of 

T%e  New  England  Hietorieal  and  Genealogical  Regieter  for  the  43d  volume  and  the  first  of  the 
44th  volume,  have  come  to  hand,  and  are  well  filled  with  intei*esting  matter. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Random  Catalogue  of  Americana  and  Coloniana,  from  Henry  Gray,  47  Leicester  Square,. 
London,  England. The  Study  of  Politics  and  Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, reprinted  from  tbe  "Red  and  Blue,"  gives  one  a  happy  idea  of  the  "  Wharton 

School." Supt.  I.  F.  Hall,  of  Leominster,  has  published  in  an  extra  number  of  the 

Riverside  Literature  Series,  "  Tbe  Riverside  Manual  for  Teachers."  It  contains  sug- 
gestions  and  illustrative  lessons  leading  up  to  primary  reading.  The  last  regular 
issue  of  this  series  is  "  Waste  Not,  Want  Not."  and  "  The  Barring  Out,"  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth. 
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A  NOTED  WOMAN  EDUCATOR— MRS.  ALICE  FREE- 
MAN PAL  me: R. 

BY  ANNIE  ISABEL  WILLIS. 

THE  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  eight 
members,  besides  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
ex  officio.  This  controlling  body  was  established  fifty  years  ago  to 
care  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  one  result  of 
the  revival  under  Horace  Mann,  and  its  special  duty  now  is  the  care 
of  state  normal  schools,  which  were  instituted  by  it.  The  state 
board  has  charge  of  the  faculty  and  finances  of  all  state  normal 
schools,  also  of  the  state  schools  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
besides  the  art  normal  school  in  Boston.  Not  a  teacher  can  be 
appointed  for  these  schools  unless  approved  by  the  board.  Its 
supervision  of  district  schools,  where  its  power  is  felt  no  less  than 
in  the  higher  grade  institutions,  is  performed  by  five  agents  and  a 
secretary,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  salaried  by  the  state. 
Certainly,  if  to  control  the  education  of  the  future  teachers  of  the 
state  is  to  control  the  schools  of  the  state,  this  body  of  men  and 
women  is  doing  an  important  work  for  the  educational  interests 
of  Massachusetts. 

But  it  is  of  a  newly-added  member  of  the  board,  not  of  the  whole 
body,  that  this  paper  treats.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  ex-President  of  Wellesley  College,  who 
was  appointed  last  fall  to  succeed  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Alice  E.  Freeman  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  where  she 
lived  until  she  was  sixteen.     Her  father,  who  is  a  physician,  exer- 
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cised  a  wise  care  over  his  daughter's  growing  powers  —  for  it 
became  evident  when  she  was  but  a  child,  that  she  was  destined 
to  be  a  student.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege, and  was  ready,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  to  make  the 
fine  record  which  distinguished  her  as  a  collegian. 

Vassar  was  the  only  woman's  college  then  in  existence,  but  sev- 
eral western  institutions  of  learning  had  begun  to  admit  girls,  and 
Miss  Freeman  entered  Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1872,  heavily  conditioned,  and  with  her  reputation  as  a  scholar  to 
make.  During  the  first  two  years  she  removed  the  conditions 
and  kept  up  with  her  class.  While  a  Junior  she  left  school 
to  teach  from  January  to  June,  becoming  preceptress  of  a  high 
school  at  Ottawa,  111.,  with  one  hundred  pupils  under  her  imme- 
diate care.  Here  she  taught  eight  hours  a  day,  Latin,  Greek, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Literature,  and  Botany.  During 
vacation  she  made  up  the  studies  lost  by  her  absence,  became  a 
senior,  and  graduated  with  her  class  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  One 
of  the  ten  commencement  honora,  then  awarded  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity for  the  last  time,  was  g^ven  to  her. 

Miss  Freeman's  record  at  college  was  a  fine  one.  She  was  a 
close  student,  if  also  a  brilliant  one,  and  on  one  occasion  distanced 
all  her  class  by  choosing  two  hard  electives  when  the  rest  did  not 
dare  to  venture  on  more  than  one.  In  order  to  do  this  a  special 
permit  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  faculty.  It  was  secured,  and 
the  two  studies  successfully  pursued,  fortunately  without  any 
injury  to  the  ambitious  young  student.  While  at  the  university 
Miss  Freeman  became  proficient  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo  Saxon. 

The  year  after  her  graduation  was  spent  in  teaching  the  clas- 
sics, literature,  and  history  in  Geneva  Lake  Seminary,  a  private 
school  for  girls,  seventy-five  miles  from  Chicago.  The  following 
summer  (1877)  she  spent  in  studying  for  a  master's  degree,  which 
she  received  in  that  year.  Finding  that  President  Angell,  of 
Michigan  University,  wanted  her  for  preceptress  of  a  fitting  school 
in  East  Saginaw,  she  did  not  return  to  (jeneva  Lake  Seminary, 
but  remained  in  the  former  place  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  rest  of  the  family  removed  there,  on  account  of  the  failing 
health  of  one  of  her  sisters.  Meantime,  while  she  was  laboring  in 
one  section  of  the  country  to  fit  students  for  a  great  college,  an 
opportunity  which  should  lead  to  more  brilliant  usefulness  was 
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preparing  for  her,  in  connection  with  a  great  college,  in  another 
place. 

Wellesley  College,  situated  in  the  village  of  Welleslej,  Mass., 
was  built  in  1875,  and  began  life  with  magnificent  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipments.  Its  first  president  was  Miss  Ada  Howard, 
who  has  alwajns  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect. 
During  her  presidency,  in  1879,  Miss  Freeman  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  history.  Previous  to  this  she  had  been  repeatedly 
asked  to  teach  mathematics  at  Wellesley,  but  had  refused,  as  her 
tastes  inclined  her  to  literature,  history,  and  the  classics.  Being 
an  enthusiast  about  the  higher  education  of  woman,  she  accepted 
the  new  position.  The  field  offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
earnest  work,  for  the  college  was  young,  and  the  equal  culture  of 
women  and  men  was  yet  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  Miss  Free- 
man brought  to  the  position  such  fine  scholarship  and  such  wiur 
ning  social  qualities,  that  the  students  valued  highly  her  instruc- 
tion and  influence.  She  had  the  broad  mind  which  is  essential  to 
the  real  teacher  of  history.  She  took  large  views  of  life,  and  her 
knowledge  of  people,  as  well  as  her  pedagogical  and  scholarly 
attainments  made  her  a  rare  instructor. 

In  October,  1881,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant,  the  founder  of  Welles- 
ley College,  died.  This  event  caused  Miss  Howard,  whose  health 
was  never  good,  to  break  down  completely,  and  Miss  Freeman 
was  elected  vice-president,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  president, 
who  was  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  The  next  year  she 
became  president  in  Miss  Howard's  place. 

Miss  Freeman  was  especially  gifted  for  such  a  position.  She 
possessed  executive  ability,  judgment,  and  tact,  and,  added  to 
these,  the  power  of  winning  the  love  and  respect  of  the  students 
under  her  care.  She  assumed  the  enormous  burden  of  work  with 
seemingly  little  difficulty,  and  bore  it  easily  and  ably.  She 
obtained,  moreover,  great  influence  over  the  college  girls,  and 
in  more  than  a  few  cases,  was  one  of  the  chief  inspirations  in  a 
young  woman's  life.  In  1883,  one  year  after  her  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Wellesley,  Michigan  University  conferred  upon  her 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  Columbia  College  in  1887,  added 
Litt.  D. 

Miss  Freeman's  term  of  service  at  the  college  closed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1887.  In  January,  1888,  she  was  married  to  Prof essor  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  since  which  time  they 
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have  spent  more  than  a  year  abroad.  When  her  resignation  was 
accepted,  the  presidency  of  Wellesley  was  at  once  offered  to  Miss 
Helen  A.  Shafer,  professor  of  mathematics  there,  and  she  now 
holds  that  position.  No  other  person,  was  considered  for  the  place, 
though  erroneous  statements  have  named  several.  Mrs.  Palmer 
retains  her  interest  in  the  college,  and  is  active  in  work  for  its 
welfare,. being  now  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

This  new  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  eminently 
fitted,  in  every  way,  for  her  position.  Having  been  instructor, 
professor,  and  president,  in  the  highest  schools,  she  thereby  knows 
better  the  needs  of  the  lowest.  Her  educational  career  has  made 
her  not  merely  a  theorist,  but  a  practical  worker  in  school  affairs, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  her  judgment,  tact,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
her  knowledge  of  educational  methods  abroad — for  she  has  been 
an  extensive  traveler — the  wisdom  of  her  choice  as  a  member  of 
the  board  is  evident. 


MISS  LTD  I  A  B.   MANN. 

"A    TRUE  W01kLA.N,  —  STRONG,   PURE,   I>ATIENT." 

BY  MARY   J.  CAPRON. 

AT  a  time  when  the  national  pulse  was  throbbing  with  the 
excitement  of  political  contest,  over 

*^  The  written  scrolls  a  breath  may  float  *' ; 

when  grave  and  miiltiplied  problems  emphasized  as  never  before, 

that 

*^  The  crowDin^^  fact, 

llie  kiD|2:lie8t  act 

Of  Freedom  is  a  freeman's  vote," — 

and  side  by  side  with  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  many  a  wife,  sister, 
daughter  grasped  eagerly  the  "written  scroll," — some  as  a  long- 
coveted  "  right,"  some  in  conscientious  defence  of  our  educational 
bulwarks,  others  as  a  duty  which  a  short-sighted  zeal  had  con- 
verted from  a  possible  good  into  a  necessary  evil, — then  it  was, 
that  two,  slender,  wasted  hands  were  folded  above  a  pulseless 
breast,  and  a  lifeless  form  was  laid  tenderly  away  under  the  clover- 
sprinkled  turf  of  a  country  church-yard. 
.    What  matters  it  ?  The  hands,  in  all  their  half-century  of  service 
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had  never  wielded  the  "  kingly  vote,"  and  the  sweet,  womanly- 
life  had,  almost  a  score  of  years  before,  slipped,  unheeded  by  the 
world,  from  its  ranks  of  busy  toilers. 

"  Useless,  — stranded," — so  she  had  spoken  of  herself  in  those 
later  years,  sweetly  unconscious  of  the  cheery  light  ever  shining 
steadily  from  out  the  Chamber  of  Peace.  ^^  Idle  and  helpless," 
the  spent  hands  and  tired  feet, — but  ah !  how  many  other  and 
younger  hands  were  still  doing  her  bidding ;  how  swiftly  scores  of 
feet  were  hastening  on  in  ways  whither  she  had  g^ded  them ;  and 
how,  through  lips,  whose  earliest  utterance  it  had  been  hers  to 
fashion,  she  was  still  speaking ! 

Not  for  her  sake  do  we  pen  this  late  memorial.  Her  faithful 
ministry  is  twice  written ;  upon  living  human  hands,  and  in  God's 
Book  of  Remembrance.  Our  purpose  is  rather  that  we,  her  fel- 
low workers,  may  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

And  first,  contrast  our  modem  schoolrooms,  multiplying  equip- 
ments, graded  classes  and  elaborated  systems,  with  the  experience 
of  the  pioneer  in  the  honorable  vocation  of  teacher ;  for  such  Mras 
our  friend.  Miss  Lydia  B.  Mann. 

A  sister  of  the  late  Horace  Mann,  she  shared  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  when  the  loved  mother  no  longer 
needed  her  tender  ministrations,  she  entered  at  once  upon  her 
lifelong  service  to  the  young.  For  years  she  labored  in  the  "  dis- 
trict school,"  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments undreamed  of  by  the  modern  teacher.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  ladies  considered  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  winter  school, 
— a  master's  authority  and  muscle  having  been  deemed  indispen- 
sable for  that "  reign  of  terror."  With  a  patience  born  of  her  pur- 
pose to  uplift  and  purify ;  with  an  unselfishness  that  never  ^^  sought 
her  own" ;  an  humility  that  desired  neither  praise  nor  promotion ; 
and  a  "  zeal  according  to  knowledge,"  she  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  her  pupils  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
latter  were  men  and  women  grown.  Her  aim,  like  that  of  Arnold, 
was  to  make  of  them  ^^  living  epistles,  known  and  read  "  through 
succeeding  generations ;  aye,  and  more ;  she  wrought  not  for 
time  only,  but  for  eternity. 

Year  after  year  she  toiled,  the  monotony  of  the  "  three  R's," 
unrelieved  by  the  later  innovations  of  music,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastics, but  seasoned  now  and  then  with  the  spice  —  and  worm- 
wood,—  of  "  boarding  around."     Then  came  a  call  to  service  still 
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more  humble,  in  the  world's  opinion,  that  of  teacher  in  a  charit- 
able institution  for  colored  children,  established  in  Proyidence, 
R.  I.,  and  known  as  ^^  The  Shelter."  Here  again,  for  many  years, 
she  gave  of  her  best  work  to  the  little,  dark-skinned  waifs,  with 
small  compensation  save  as  she  read  on  each  dusky  brow  ^^  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least."  One  of  her  associates  writes : 
^^  We  can  think  of  the  Shelter  only  as  permeated  with  her  sunny, 
loving  presence ;  teachers,  no  less  than  the  children,  felt  the  help- 
fulness of  her  very  glance  and  tone,  and  the  wonderful  influence 
she  wielded  so  unconsciously." 

*'*'  I  remember,"  adds  a  niece,  *'*'  of  visiting  her  there  when  a 
child,  and  how  astonished  I  was  to  see  the  little  black  children 
climb  upon  her  knee  and  caress  her ;  and  how,  when  she  met  them 
on  the  street,  they  always  claimed  a  kiss." 

This  unshrinking,  untiring  love,  which  followed  the  pupil  to 
his  lowly  home  and  into  his  future  life,  giving  to  each  a  feeling 
that  somebody  cared  for  him,  individually,  is  the  secret  of  a  true 
teacher's  success,  and  adds  to  all  other  teaching  a  revelation  of 
the  Father's  care  for  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  his  creatures. 
As  long  as  she  lived.  Miss  Mann  received  letters  from  these 
pupils,  full  of  grateful  recollections  of  all  she  was  to  their  igno- 
rant, unloved  childhood. 

A  school  for  colored  children  in  Washington,  founded  by  Miss 
Miner,  was  her  next  field  of  labor.  Miss  Miner  leaving  it  in  her 
charge,  while  she,  herself,  sought  a  much  needed  rest.  It  was  of 
this  time,  spent  among  entire  strangers,  a  relative  writes,  ^^I 
recall  aunty  telling  of  eating  alone,  and  of  standing  her  brother 
Horace's  picture  opposite,  for  companionship." 

That,  to  her  strong  love  of  home,  was  added  a  true  genius  for 
home-making,  the  cheery,  home-y  atmosphere  of  her  own  little 
sanctum,  wherever  her  tent  was  pitched,  gave  evidence ;  while 
her  lady-like  ways,  her  punctiliousness  in  regard  to  the  proprieties 
of  life,  and  the  keen  wit  and  delightful  humor  flashing  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  times  and  places,  made  her  ever  a  most  welcome 
and  enjoyable  guest.  Not  the  least  of  her  daily  sacrifices  must 
have  been  the  frequent  necessity  of  fitting  herself  to  some  uncon- 
genial domestic  circle,  or  sitting  apart,  lonely  but  never  forlorn, 
among  her  books,  pictures,  and  memories. 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  the  lecture  from  which  my  title  is  quoted,  pays 
this  charming  tribute  to  true  womanhood,  wherever  found : — 
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'^  Not  all  women  are  to  be  wives  or  mothers.  And  yet  these  ehlldless  women 
are  often  the  best  of  mothers,  —  mothers  to  other  people*8  children,  mothers  to 
mothers  who,  themselves,  have  need  of  mothers.  And  this  mother-spirit  in  a 
woman,  whether  she  be  single  or  married,  is  her  glory ;  the  mother-spirtt 
which  delights  in  home-life,  the  care  of  children,  in  the  bkssed  ministry  of  the 
nursery,  in  the  aesthetic  devices  by  which  home,  from  attic  to  cellar,  is  made  a 
place  of  neatness  and  beauty,  and  In  the  intellectual  and  spitltual  life  of  the 
parlor,  by  which  all  breadth  and  purity  and  eflbctlveness  are  promoted.  I 
honor  old  maids.  I  know  one,  ....  her  step  was  quiet;  her  voice 
was  low  and  sweet,  the  light  of  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  was  like  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  the  wrinkles  in  her  dear  old  face  were  lines  of  beauty.*' 

A  truer  pen-portrait  of  our  friend,  ,Miss  Mann,  could  not  be 
drawn.  Always  caring  for  others,  she  had  a  great  dread  of  being 
in  any  way  a  care  or  burden  herself.  On  one  occasion,  while  still 
able  to  visit  her  friends,  but  so  feeble  they  feared  to  have  her  go 
about  by  herself,  assistance  being  offered  down  a  flight  of  steps, 
she  laughingly  remarked :  ^^  Everybody  is  in  league  to  make  me 
out  a  helpless  old  body.  To  prove  the  contrary,  I  insisted  upon 
walking  out  alone,  last  week.  To  be  sure,  I  fell  down,  but  I  had 
a  perfect  right  to^  Which  remark  was  the  strongest  one  savoring 
of  "  woman's  rights,"  the  writer  ever  heard  her  utter.  True,  she 
had  her  own  staunch  opinions,  and  throughout  her  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  was  interested  in,  and  kept  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  And  her 
"  rights "  were  inherent,  world-mide^  G-od-given.  But  the  only 
larger  privilege  she  coveted,  was  the  making  of  still  more  happi- 
ness for  others,  shown  in  a  characteristic  remark  often  repeated : 
*'  If  I  had  such  an  one's  money,  I  would  make  the  desert  blossom 
iis  the  rose." 

In  the  pleasant  home,  where  she  was  made  welcome  and  most 
tenderly  cared  for,  during  her  last  years,  she  passed  her  ninetieth 
birthday,  —  the  body  gradually  weakening,  but  her  mind  clear, 
and  strong,  and  youthful  as  ever,  till  the  long-looked-for  release 
was  granted,  and,  "  awaking  in  His  likeness,"  after  which  she  had 
striven  so  faithfully,  she  was  "  satisfied." 

The  last  time  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  her,  on  retir- 
ing for  the  night,  a  plain  vase,  holding  apparently  a  few  green 
leaves,  attracted  a  mere  passing  glance.  But  what  a  vision  of 
loveliness  greeted  our  waking  eyes !  A  shimmer  of  pale  pink, 
deep  blue,  purple,  rose-color  and  white,  each  unfolding  blossom 
reflecting  tlie  morning  glory  without,  —  one  of  the  dainty  surprises 
she  was  constantly  planning  for  those  she  loved. 
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Typical  was  it  of  her  own  life.  Unnoticed,  hidden  away  in 
humblest  walks  and  lowliest  service,  as  were  the  buds  in  plain 
green  leaves,  but  gathered  in  due  time  by  the  Master,  to  blossom 
into  the  grand,  sweet,  heavenly  glory  of  an  eternal  morning. 

Dear  fellow  teacher,  does  the  daily  task  seem  common,  trivial, 
and  insignificant  ?  —  the  ruts  of  dull  routine  too  often  narrowing 
into  the  single  pathway  of  loveless,  life-long  duty  ?  Remember  : 
out  of  this  solitary  by-path,  may  lead  myriads  of  other  paths, 
through  which  your  influence,  —  like  hers,  —  shall  make  the  world 
gladder,  stronger,  purer ;  and,  more  blessed  still,  the  end  of  each 
be  "  an  entrance  ministered  ....  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom"  —  the  joy  and  glory  and  crown  "of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 


A   TEARS  PROGRESS  FOR  COLLEGE   WOMEN. 

BY   EMMA    ATKINSON   ALMV. 

THERE  is  so  much  activity  of  thought  and  examination  of  edu- 
cational issues  today  that  one  must  have  a  hundred  pairs 
of  eyes  to  see  it  all,  and  one  must  be  a  modern  Briareus  to  clip 
all  the  items  caught  by  printers'  ink.  It  would  be  enough  to  occu- 
py one's  hope  and  attention  to  study  a  single  movement,  that 
in  Germany  looking  to  the  higher  education  of  women  there.  It 
is  a  little  stir  to  give  the  privileges  and  ennobling  of  larger  educa- 
tional opportunities  where  there  lias  been  a  comimrative  dearth 
of  them  for  women,  except  in  the  case  of  specially  favored  ones, 
few  in  number. 

An  association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  advanced  education 
for  women  was  founded,  just  where  it  ought  to  have  had  its  origin, 
at  Weimar,  in  1888.  The  ladies  of  the  association  forwarded 
to  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Prus- 
sia a  petition  asking  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  universi- 
ties in  these  parts  of  the  empire,  urging  the  privilege  of  following 
certain  scientific  courses.  Their  argument  was  that  women  should 
be  more  extensively  employed  in  teaching  girls,  especially  in  teach- 
ing ethical  subjects  and  those  forming  character,  and  that  the 
government  should  provide  schools  where  women  might  receive 
tiaining  adequate  to  these  demands.     They  argued  further,  that 
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schools  for  girls  were  organized  on  the  wrong  principle,  and  that 
they  should  aim  to  train  all  the  faculties  of  girls,  to  produce 
womanhood  of  the  highest  and  complete  type,  just  as  the  present 
system  of  education  for  men  aims  to  produce  manhood  of  the  ideal 
kind. 

The  paper  frankly  admitted  that  women  of  the  kind  desired  do 
not  grow  on  every  wayside  bush,  but  that  they  must  be  trained 
and  thus  provided.  The  petition  was  marked  by  a  wise  conserva- 
tism that  neither  asked  nor  favored  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
universities,  but  pleaded  for  the  erection  of  public  colleges  similar 
to  those  for  women  in  England,  viz.,  Girton  and  Newnham.  The 
memorial  further  showed  that  women  are  mentally  and  physically 
«qual  to  the  severe  course  of  study  asked  for  them,  and  that  they 
will  gain  in  womanliness  by  having  such  a  course. 

After  eight  months.  Minister  von  Gossler  replied  that  the  evils 
had  been  exaggerated,  that  women  were  already  extensively 
employed  as  teachers,  and  that  the  best  positions  were  open  to 
those  who  would  qualify  themselves  for  them ;  that  the  govern- 
ment was  already  making  generous  provision  for  the  training 
of  women  in  the  seminaries  attached  to  girls'  schools. 

The  idea  that  women  should  teach  religion  was  preposterous 
in  that  it  seemed  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  the  confirmation 
instruction,  which,  as  now  given  by  men,  is  a  "  most  blessed  insti- 
tution." 

The  separation  of  the  women  who  went  to  college  would  end 
in  their  estrangement  from  family  life.  Finally  —  and  the  finally 
is  a  little  idiomatic  when  logically  considered — many  poor  but 
respectable  young  women,  now  finding  employment  suited  to  their 
abilities  in  the  girls'  schools,  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  proposed  course,  and  would  be  thus  driven  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching. 

The  petition  has  accomplished  nothing  directly.  As  soon  as  the 
attitude  of  the  ministry  was  known  the  document  was  pigeon- 
holed by  the  Prussian  House  of  Representatives.  The  indirect 
benefit,  however,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  public  press  has 
taken  up  the  cause  and  is  eagerly  discussing  it  pro  and  con. 
Influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  airing  the  arguments 
of  the  petitioners  and  are  emphasizing  them  to  the  people.  The 
weakness  of  Minister  von  Gossler's  argument  has  furnished  the 
target  for  so  many  arrows  of  wit  that  the  air  is  full  of  their  whir 
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and  whiz.  The  conscience  of  the  Prussian  government  is  so 
pricked  by  this  that  it  has  lately  sent  an  envoy  to  England  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  and  workings  of  the  English  colleges  for 
women. 

Moreover,  a  higher  course  of  instruction  for  women  who  are 
to  teach  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Victoria 
Lyceum  at  Beriin.  The  ideal  and  method  of  this  course  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  universities,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Lyceum  will  develop  into  a  university  for  women.  The 
courses  are  to  be  systematic  and  obligatory,  to  extend  over  three 
years,  to  combine  lectures  with  seminary  work,  and  to  terminate 
in  a  state  examination  with  a  diploma  for  those  who  pass, 

Another  movement  is  the  Realkurse  fiir  Frauen,  just  inaugu- 
rated at  Berlin,  which  aims  to  give  women  advanced  instruction- 
in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Political  Economy,  and  Ger- 
man, the  instruction  being  such  as  will  make  women  more  inde- 
pendent in  their  relations  to  modern  life. 

Parallel  with  all  this  is  the  decision  of  the  Prussian  ministry 
in  regard  to  women  teachers.  In  1870  when  men  were  scarce^ 
because  the  war  needed  so  many  of  them,  women  were  tried 
as  teachers.  Now  it  is  decreed  that  wherever  a  female  teacher's 
place  becomes  vacant  it  cannot  be  filled  by  a  man,  as  was  proposed 
by  a  provincial  government,  but  must  be  filled  by  a  woman.  This 
is  an  entering  wedge  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  and  every 
one  is  watching  eagerly  for  the  outcome. 

The  whole  position  i^  better  understood  when  one  realizes  that 
the  girls  of  Germany  enter  school  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
and  are  graduated  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  "The  last  years  are 
devoted  to  a  furious  cramming  process,  and  at  nineteen  their  edu- 
cation is  merely  a  reminiscence."  The  ambitious  and  talented 
young  women  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  study,  because  they 
have  no  opportunity  at  home. 

After  all  the  longing  eyes  that  able  and  appreciative  women 
have  cast  at  the  opportunities  for  learning  in  Germany,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  movements  like  that  of  the  Weimar  Association  are 
awaited  with  breathless  interest?  Germany  does  things  so  well 
and  thoroughly  that  the  imagination  o'erleaps  itself  in  picturing 
the  final  results  of  Germany's  awakening  to  her  obligations  to 
women  and  to  the  state  in  this  matter. 

In  France,  as  one  has  keenly  noted,  the  greatest  progress  shown 
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was  the  number  of  women  taking  part  in  the  educational  congress 
in  session  during  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  marked  influence 
their  words  and  presence  had  upon  the  men  taking  part  in  the 
debates.  Several  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by 
the  Congress  were  by  French  women.  Is  it  out  of  place  to  add 
that  there  were  many  women  delegates  present  from  places  of 
higher  learning  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Norway,  Russia^ 
Italy,  England,  and  America  ? 

The  Parisians  were  startled  a  short  time  ago  by  the  application 
of  a  girl  in  Brussels  who  had  taken  her  degree  in  law,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  The  court  denied  the  privilege,  but  a  larger 
court,  that  of  public  opinion,  was  in  sympathy  with  her. 

Recently  also,  Mademoiselle  Schultze  read  a  thesis  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  graduation  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  women.  A  brilliant  student,  her  able  thesis 
was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience,  and  she  has  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public. 

In  1889  there  were  twenty-five  lyceums  in  France  open  to 
women,  and  nearly  a  hundred  secondary  schools  of  high  standard 
are  now  opened  to  them. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden  nothing  further  has  been  done,  except 
the  founding  of  fine  technical  schools  for  women. 

In  Norway  the  government  has  taken  the  initiative  in  establish- 
ing Normal  training  schools  where  women  shall  have  instruction 
equal  to  making  them  teachers  of  schools  that  prepare  for  and 
lead  to  the  universities.  The  need  of  higher  grades  of  schools 
for  women  is  recognized,  government  funds  are  to  be  used,  and 
the  schools  are  to  be  under  governmentf  auspices.  One  may  read 
between  the  lines  the  full  story  of  such  a  measure. 

The  Spanish  universities  are  now  open  to  women,  and  they  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  —  in  small  numbers  — 
especially  to  study  medicine.  At  the  Educational  Congress  in 
Paris  above  alluded  to,  the  most  zealous  and  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  best  educational  opportunities  for  women  was  a  Spaniard. 

All  the  Italian  univei-sities,  seventeen  in  number,  have  been 
opened  to  women.  Moreover,  Italy  is  training  her  women  to  be 
teachers.  That  the  number  of  those  who  are  fitting  themselves 
to  be  good  teachers,  trained  teachers,  is  increasing  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  at  Florence  last  year  there  were  172  of  them ; 
this  year  there  are  216.     Italy  seems  to  be  most  liberal  in  her  atti- 
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tude  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  though  a  visit  to  Castle 
Garden  would  not  be  a  convincing  argument  of  the  same. 

Switzerland  has  long  been  conscious  of  her  educational  obli- 
gations to  women.  In  1887-88,  there  were  107  women  in  her 
fine  universities ;  now  there  are  197,  —  ninety-four  of  them  taking 
the  philosophical  courses.  Switzerland  is  the  refuge  of  all  the 
aspiring  young  women  of  Germany,  who  go  thither  to  get  what 
their  Vaterland  has  denied  them.  The  Russian  government,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Czar,  forbids  its  women  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
study  pursued  in  the  Swiss  universities. 

The  bi*ave  little  white-robed  Ramabai  has  opened  her  school  in 
India,  and  Miss  Hamlin  has  gone  from  this  country  to  assist  her. 
Ramabai  has  spoken  in  many  of  the  temples  of  India  where  woman 
has  never  spoken  before.  Bombay  has  sent  to  Oxford  a  Parsee 
lady,  Cornelia  Sarabji,  to  read  for  honors  in  English  Literature. 
She  is  already  an  A.  B.  of  the  university  of  Bombay,  and  has  for 
some  time  held  the  position  of  English  lecturer  at  the  College 
of  Ahmedabad,  lecturing  tQ  male  students  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  college  course.  Another  Indian  lady,  Miss  Bonnerji,  is  at 
Girton,  and  has  lately  obtained  a  first  class  in  the  ^^  little  go/' 
or  previous  examination.  Ruhmabai,  another  Indian  lady,  is  in 
England  to  enter  the  Women's  Medical  College.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  here  that  at  Bombay  a  sorosis  has  lately  been  formed 
whose  objects  are  to  train  women  to  work  in  organized  bodies ; 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  its  members  to  love  study  ;  to  estab- 
lish a  means  of  direct  communication  between  the  literary  women 
of  India,  England,  and  America ;  and  to  study  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  women  of  the  past  and  present,  who  liave  aided  in  elevating 
woman  to  her  place  in  the  world.  Maria  Mitcliell  was  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  the  last  meeting. 

Japan,  five  years  ago,  sent  out  Miss  Kin  Kato  to  study  at  the 
Normal  school  at  Salem  and  at  Wellesley  College.  She  returned 
to  her  country  this  year  to  begin  the  work  of  higher  education  for 
the  women  of  Jajmn.  Vassar  College  and  our  other  prominent 
colleges  for  women  already  number  Japanese  women  among  their 
alumnae. 

All  the  universities  of  Australia  are  open  to  men  and  women 
alike  under  the  same  conditions.  Canada  gives  equal  advantages 
to  men  and  women  in  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia ; 
Queen's  College,  Kingston  ;  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax  ;  McGill 
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University,  Montreal ;  New  Brunswick  University ;  and  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Trinity  College  and  St.  Hilda's,  Toronto.  In 
Ireland,  medical  classes  for  women  were  opened  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast.  The  fact  that  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Lon- 
don University  are  open  to  women  and  that  medical  degrees  are 
given  to  women  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  must  have 
influenced  the  Medical  College  of  Queen's,  for  they  voted  unani- 
mously to  admit  women.  England  herself  has  inaugurated  noth- 
ing additional  for  women,  having  done  generously  already. 

For  our  own  country  nothing  has  seemed  brighter  than  the 
opening  of  Columbia's  Annex,  Barnard  College.  The  connection 
between  Columbia  and  Barnard  was  officially  recognized  March, 
1889.  Barnard  College  has  no  endowment.  People  have  pledged 
a  definite  sum  yearly  for  four  years,  so  that  its  future  is  secure 
for  that  time.  It  has  powerful  friends  who  will  see  the  experi- 
ment through,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  A  woman's 
university  club  room  has  been  opened  in  Barnard  College.  There 
are  twenty  students  at  Barnard,  fourteen  freshmen  and  six  special 
students  in  botany.  The  well-equipped  botanical  laboratory  is  in 
charge  of  Emily  L.  Gregory,  Ph.  D.,  made  Fellow  in  Biology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Columbian  University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  admitted 
women  this  year  to  all  the  classes  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
Th«  Kentucky  University  this  year  admitted  women  for  the  first 
time  and  twenty  young  women  filed  into  its  corridors. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  celebrated  its  first  anni- 
versary recently  by  0[>ening  the  Bennett  Memorial  Hall  for  physi- 
cal culture.  This  is  the  only  one  of  our  new  colleges  —  or  old 
ones  —  that  makes  physical  training  obligatory.  The  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Alice  T.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley,  and  of  medical  schools  of  America  and  of  Europe.  She  is 
assisted  by  a  Swedish  lady,  Miss  Wallin,  specially  trained  for  the 
work.  The  college  has  the  finest  equipment  of  any  institution  in 
America  for  developing  the  physical  strength  of  women. 

Miss  Mary  Garrett's  new  college  building  in  Baltimore  is  about 
completed.  Miss  Garrett  gives  the  building,  costing  $250,000. 
The  school  is  conducted  after  the  standard  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  large  gymnasium. 

The  Vassar  Gymnasium,  for  which  funds  have  been  collecting 
the  past  six  years,  was  erected  during  the  summer,  and  though 
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not  fully  equipped  as  yet,  is  in  working  order  for  partial  exercise. 
Besides  Doctor  Sargent's  apparatus  there  is  a  large  swimming 
tank,  together  with  needle  baths  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  dressing  after  exercise,  a  large  tennis  space  for  several 
courts,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  hall  for  dramatic  entertainments. 
The  total  expense,  nearly  $28,000,  was  largely  met  by  the  graduates* 

All  have  hoped  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  would  be 
opened  to  women  ere  this.  The  present  situation  is  as  follows  : 
The  School  of  Biology  has  avowedly  been  open  to  women  since 
its  organization,  and  it  has  been  tacitly  understood  that  all  post- 
graduate courses  in  the  University  were  available  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  At  present  a  woman  is  taking  a  course 
in  post-graduate  Greek.  To  such  courses  as  women  are  admitted, 
their  admission  is  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men,  and  the  further 
pursuit  of  their  line  of  work  is  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply 
to  men.  A  large  piece  of  property  in  West  Philadelphia  has  been 
given  for  the  higher  education  of  women  at  the  university,  and  a 
committee  of  the  trustees  has  been  appointed  to  perfect  a  plan  for 
the  extension  of  its  courses  to  women  and  in  general  to  determine  in 
what  way  the  provisions  of  the  gift  can  be  most  advantageously 
carried  out.  This  committee  has  held  a  conference  with  the  fore- 
most women  educators  of  Philadelphia,  and  upon  the  result  of 
this  and  of  its  own  deliberations  has  presented  a  report  to  the 
trustees  which  is  awaiting  action. 

Brown  University  is  disappointing  in  not  admitting  women. 
Doctor  Andrews,  president  of  Brown  University,  believes  in  admit- 
ting women,  but  maintains  they  cannot  be  accommodated  without 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  Uie  use  of  women  students.  Cer- 
tainly the  whole  movement  has  made  great  progress  in  educating 
public  sentiment  and  a  favorable  issue  is  hoped  for  soon. 

."  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  admit  white  girls  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  17  to  14.  The 
action  of  the  legislators  seems  to  have  been  largely  influenced 
by  one  of  the  opposing  senators  who  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  pass  his  life  among  women  who  have  never  progressed  in  this 
instruction  beyond  the  multiplication  table  or  long  division.  *  Take 
a  logarithm,'  said  he.  '  Think  of  logarithms  for  a  woman  !  Why, 
I  never  saw  a  woman  in  my  life  that  would  look  at  a  logarithm.^ 
This  argument  was  conclusive.  The  bill  asking  for  an  industrial 
school  for  girls,  however,  has  passed  the  Legislature." 
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Offsetting  this  is  the  declaration  that  Tulane  Univeisity,  New 
Orleans,  will  open  next  year  the  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  the 
woman's  department  of  Tulane,  with  its  courses  made  equal 
to  those  for  men.  Mrs.  Newcomb,  who  founded  Newcomb  College 
as  a  memorial  to  her  daughter,  recently  gave  an  additional  sum 
of  $25,000  for  its  maintenance. 

The  movement  to  establish  fellowships  for  women  is  noteworthy. 
There  can  be  little  scope  for  original  work  of  college  women  with- 
out fellowships.  At  this  point  in  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  our  country,  the  creation  of  such  fellowships  is  needed  equally 
with  the  founding  of  new  colleges  and  the  opening  of  the  great 
universities  encouraging  post-graduate  work,  such  as  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Yale,  that  there  may  be  time  and  support  of  individual 
work  and  special  research.  Two  fellowships  have  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnas,  the  European, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd  Franklin  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  the  American,  in  charge  of  Miss  A.  R.  Haire  of 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  There  is  enough  of  the  European  fund, 
^00  per  annum,  to  send  out  a  girl  only  every  other  year,  and  the 
American  Fellowship,  $350  per  annum,  is  likewise  in  need  of  fur- 
ther suppoi*t. 

Mrs.  Elisha  Jones  has  given  to  Michigan  University  $10,000  for 
the  endowment  of  a  classical  fellowship  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, late  Professor  of  Latin  in  this  University.  It  is  open  to  all 
who  have  been  graduates  two  years  or  less,  holding  the  degree 
of  A.  B. 

A  lady  has  presented  to  a  lady  gi^aduate  of  Oberlin,  '89,  $500 
for  one  year  of  study  in  Germany. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there  has  been  no  addition  to  colleges 
or  universities  for  women  of  a  chair  of  Pedagogy.  This  is  to  be 
lamented.  The  whole  superstructure  of  education  would  be  raised 
if  the  women  college  graduates  went  forth  to  their  teaching  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  essential  in  education,  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the  needs  of  modern  life. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  whole  harvest  of  educational  thought  and 
experiment  in  Europe  comparatively  untouched  because  known 
by  so  few  and  translated  by  fewer.  Every  college  graduate  coiild 
assist  in  making  substantial  contributions  to  the  educational  science 
of  this  country-  either  by  translating  or  paraphrasing  the  European 
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works  or  by  recording  the  eminently  brilliant  and  practical  educa- 
tional experiments  and  successes  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  confidence  in  the  executive  ability 
of  women  of  higher  education,  is  the  creation  of  trusteeships  for 
women.  Barnard  College's  trustees,  eight  in  number,  are  women. 
Vassar  has  three  women  trustees,  and  Boston  University  has  added 
another  to  its  women  trustees. 

It  is  a  perennial  hope  of  women  to  report  large  endowments- 
by  women  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  for  women,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  sometimes  between   hope  and  fact.     True^ 
there  have  been  precious  gifts  like  that  of  Von  llanke's  library 
whose   estimated  value  is  ^0,000,  presented  to   Syracuse    Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Dr.  John  M.  Reid  of  New  York ;  or  like  that 
of  th^  12,000  engravings  in  the  Wolff  collection,  given  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Leavenworth  of  Syracuse,  to  Syracuse  University ;  to  the 
same  University,  Mrs.  J.  Dorman  Steele  has  given  a  valuable  set  of 
apparatus  for  a  physical  laboratory  ;  and  another  gift  to  Syracuse 
is  that  of  a  fine  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  curios,  donated 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hill  of  Syracuse.     Still,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
fact  of  large  endowments  to  women's  colleges  by  women^  is  a  fact 
of  dwarf  size.     The  whole  question  is  so  recent  that  we  must  work^ 
and  in  a  measure  wait  for  its  development.     There  are  more  than 
a  thousand  members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate   Alumns& 
scattered  over  our  country.     These,  with  other  educated  women 
are  interesting  the  community  in  the  need  of  more  help  to  educate 
women  on  the  best  basis.     As  the  number  of  graduates  increases^ 
as  their  work  brings  an  income  to  them,  as  they  pass  to  the  com- 
mand and  influence  of  money,  as  they  enter  the  legal  profession 
and  become  thus  the  advisers  of  women  and  of  men  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  wealth,  as  they  enter  business  to  become  themselves 
its  managers,  they  will  direct  the  channels  of  income  to  the  col- 
leges that  fit  for  life  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  United 
States. 


Words  are  the  notes  of  thought,  and  nothing  more. 

Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore  —  they  show 

Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  it  has  been. 

Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-like,  be  stripped 

And  roughly  looked  over.  — P.  J.  Bailet. 
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DOCTOR  JOSHEE. 

BY  MART   LANSING. 

THE  silence  of  a  thousand  years  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  High  Caste  Hindu  v^omen  has  been  broken  by  a  repre- 
sentative woman  from  the  city  of  Poona,  in  India.  In  the  autumn 
of  1883,  there  came  to  Philadelphia  a  little  lady  in  a  blue  cotton 
gown,  called  Mrs.  Anandibai  Joshee.  She  was  but  eighteen  years 
old,  though  in  her  land  of  child-marriages,  she  had  been  a  wife  for 
nine  years.  An  intense  desire  to  elevate  her  countrywomen  and 
minister  to  their  physical  needs  in  her  own  person,  caused  her 
to  make  the  superhuman  effort  of  crossing  the  sea  to  "  the  holy 
land  called  America,"  that  she  might  study  medicine  in  one  of  its 
colleges.  It  is  a  great  step  for  a  Hindu  woman  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  cut  herself  off  from  her  people,  and  nothing  but  an  invincible 
faith  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  disenthrallment  of 
Hindu  women  could  have  given  her  strength  to  do  it.  She  believed 
that  the  want  of  women  doctors  was  the  cause  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  women  dying  prematurely.  The  women  are  natu- 
rally more  reserved  than  in  other  countries,  and  most  of  them 
would  rather  die  than  speak  of  their  ailments  to  a  man.  With  this 
single-hearted  purpose,  this  high  caste  Hindu  woman  settled 
down  to  work  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  degree  of  intellige.nce  and  industry  that  was  a  revelation 
to  those  about  her. 

The  great-hearted  Dean,  Rachel  Bodley,  became  interested 
in  her  at  once,  as  she  listened  to  the  brave,  patriotic  resolve 
that  had  brought  this  gentle,  grave  woman  across  the  seas. 
"  I  will  go  to  America,"  she  said,  "  as  a  Hindu,  and  come 
back  and  live  among  my  people  as  a  Hindu,"  a  resolve  which 
was  carried  out  to  the  death.  The  Dean  says,  "  She  tried  faithfully, 
this  little  woman  of  eighteen,  to  prosecute  her  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  caste-rules,  and  cook  her  own  food,  but  the 
anthracite  coal  stove  in  her  room  was  a  constant  vexation,  and 
likewise  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  solitude  of  the  individual 
housekeeping  was  overwhelming.    In  her  father's  house  the  con- 
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gregate  system  prevailed,  and  being  a  man  of  means,  the  family 
was  always  large.  Later,  when  under  her  husband's  care,  he  had 
been  in  the  postal  service,  and  the  dwelling  apartments  were  in 
the  same  building  with  the  post-oilice,  hence,  she  had  never  known 
complete  solitude. 

After  a  trial  of  two  weeks  her  health  declined  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  that  I  invited  her  to  pay  a  short  visit  in  my  home,  and 
she  never  left  it  again  to  dwell  elsewhere  in  Philadelphia  during 
her  student  residence.  In  the  performance  of  her  college  duties, 
the  dean  adds,  ^^  going  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  always  in  her 
measured,  quiet,  dignified,  patient  way,  she  has  filled  every  room, 
as  well  as  the  stairways  and  halls,  with  memories  which  now  hal- 
low the  home,  and  must  continue  so  to  do,  throughout  years  to 
come." 

The  brave  student  completed  her  studies  and  graduated  with 
honor,  in  March,  1886,  being  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  any  country.  She  was  appointed, 
early  in  June  to  the  position  of  Physician  in  Charge  of  the  Female 
Ward  of  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Kolhapur, 
India,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  to  assume  her  duties 
in  Kolhapur.  She  had  battled  with  every  circumstance,  and 
resolved  to  live  and  work  as  a  Hindu,  for  the  uplifting  of  her  sis- 
ters, but  all  in  vain.  After  years  of  exile,  she  found  herself  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  only  to  learn  that  she  was  sinking  beneath 
the  wasting  hand  of  illness.  ^^  I  have  done  all  that  I  could,"  was 
her  pathetic  message  to  her  American  friends,  as  in  February, 
1887,  four  short  months  after  her  return,  she  passed  away  in  the 
city  of  Poena,  in  her  mother's  arms,  in  the  house  in  which  she  was 
born.  The  city  was  stirred  as  never  before,  to  honor  a  woman ^ 
and  amid  the  pomp  of  Brahmanical  funeral  rites,  her  funeral  pile 
was  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  by  ortliodox  Hindu  priests,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  throng  of  sorrowing  Hindus.  The  ho{>eful 
expectations  of  her  countrywomen  were  dissipated,  but  who  can 
tell  the  extent  of  her  influence  ?  It  may  be  that  she  has  accom- 
plished more  by  her  death  than  she  could  have  done  by  a  long  life. 

When  her  husband  and  herself  returned  from  a  foreign  land, 
where  they  had  dwelt  with  a  strange  people,  they  ought,  by  Hindu 
custom,  to  have  been  treated  as  outcasts  and  their  veiy  shadows 
shunned.  Instead,  when  it  was  known  that  the  distinguished 
young  Hindu  doctor  had  reached  her  early  home,  old  and  young. 
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orthodox  and  unorthodox,  it  is  said,  came  to  pay  friendly  visits 
and  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome.  Even  the  reformers  were 
astounded  when  the  papers  eulogizing  her  said,  "  We  ought  as 
a  people  to  do  something  that  will  remind  us  of  her  and  bear  wit- 
ness forever  to  her  wondious  virtues ;  in  our  opinion,  this  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Anandibai  cannot  be  better  discharged  than  by  pro- 
viding a  lady  who  will  be  willing  to  study  medicine,  with  all  the 
pecuniary  aid  necessary.  Thus  may  the  memory  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished lady  be  perpetuated." 

To  appreciate  the  strength  of  Doctor  Joshee's  desire  to  elevate 
her  countrywomen,  one  must  realize  their  degraded  condition.  A 
son  is  the  most  coveted  of  all  blessings  that  a  Hindu  craves  ;  but 
if  a  daughter  is  born,  the  father  coolly  announces,  that  "  nothing  " 
is  born  into  his  family,  by  which  expression  it  is  understood  that 
the  child  is  a  girl.  Female  infanticide  is  so  largely  practised  that 
the  census  returns  of  1881  show  that  there  are  fewer  women  than 
men  in  India  by  over  five  millions.  A  familiar  blessing  invoked 
upon  young  girls  by  the  elders  and  priests,  is,  "  May'st  thou  have 
eight  sons,  and  may  thy  husband  survive  thee  ! "  The  earlier  the 
act  of  giving  the  daughter  in  marriage,  the  greater  is  the  merit, 
for  thereby  the  parents  are  entitled  to  rich  rewards  in  heaven. 
Eight  years  is  the  minimum,  and  twelve  years  of  age  the  maximum 
marriageable  age  for  a  high  caste  girl.  After  marriage,  she  is  a 
kind  of  impersonal  being.  She  can  have  no  merit  or  quality  of 
her  own.  Their  sacred  writings  declare,  that  "  Whatever  be  the 
qualities  of  the  man  with  whom  a  woman  is  united  in  lawful  mar- 
riage, such  qualities  even  she  assumes,  like  a  river  united  with 
the  ocean."  There  is  one  redeeming  point,  although  the  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  being,  the  honor  bestowed  upon  the 
mother  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  great 
commandmeats  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  is,  "Let  thy  mother  be  to 
thee  like  unto  a  god ! "  But  this  has  a  reverae  side,  for  the  scriptures 
further  say,  "  Day  and  night,  women  must  be  kept  in  subjection 
and  dependence  by  the  males  of  their  families."  She  is  forbidden 
to  read  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  to  pronounce  a  single  syllable  out 
of  them.  She  is  never  to  be  trusted,  and  matters  of  importance 
are  never  to  be  committed  to  her.  She  is  the  property  of  her 
husband,  and  is  classed  with  cows  and  camels. 

But  the  worst  and  most  dreaded  period  of  a  high  caste  woman's 
life  is  widowhood.    Throughout  India  it  is  regarded  as  the  punish- 
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ment  for  a  horrible  crime,  or,  crimes  committed  in  a  former  existence 
upon  earth.  Self-immolation,  by  the  terrible  custom  called  Suttee, 
has  been  prohibited  by  English  law  since  1844.  But  though  widows 
are  not  burned  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  fate  is  scarcely  less  horri- 
ble. They  are  deprived  of  every  ornament,  and  of  all  the  things 
they  love  to  have  about  them.  The  heads  of  all  widows  must  be 
shaved  every  foi*tnight,  and  a  Hindu  woman  thinks  it  worse  than 
death  to  lose  her  beautiful  hair.  Girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  who 
hardl)"^  know  the  reason  why  they  are  so  cruelly  deprived  of  every- 
thing they  like,  liide  their  faces  in  dark  corners,  as  if  they  had 
done  something  shameful,  or  criminal.  The  widow  must  wear 
a  single  coarse  garment,  white,  red,  or  brown.  She  must  eat  only 
one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  She  must  never  take  part  in 
family  feasts  or  pleasures.  A  widow  is  called  an  ^^  inauspicious 
thing."  It  is  unlucky  to  behold  a  widow's  face  before  seeing  any 
other  object  in  the  morning.  A  man  will  postpone  his  journey 
if  his  path  happens  to  be  crossed  by  a  widow  at  the  time  of  his 
departure.  There  is  not  a  day  of  her  life  that  she  is  not  cursed, 
as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  friend.  Tn  short,  her 
life  is  made  as  intolerable  as  possible.  Her  days,  destitute  of 
knowledge  or  hope,  empty  of  all  pleasure,  are  a  perpetual  martyr- 
dom. 

The  ignorance  of  the  women  of  India  is  dense.  Indeed,  it  i& 
a  popular  belief  among  high  caste  women,  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  young  woman  or  giil  to  hold  a  paper  or  book  in  her  hand,  and 
that  their  husbands  will  die  if  they  should  read,  or  hold  a  pen 
in  their  fingers.  The  fear  of  becoming  a  widow  overcomes 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  naturally. 

Doctor  Joshee's  success  shows  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
education,  and  if  representative  women,  like  Anandibai,  and  her 
kinswoman,  Ramabai,  will  fit  themselves  to  teach  by  precept  and 
example  their  fellow-countrywomen,  they  may  be  made  the  equals 
of  any  women  ill  any  civilized  countries. 


"Originality  in  writing  has  had  its  day.  Nobody  but  a 
quack  will  strain  for  it.  The  best  any  one  can  do  is  to  make  the 
trail  a  little  plainer  for  others  to  follow."      ^  %  v\\iL    * 
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H'OMAN'S    EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENT    IN 

ENGLAND. 

BT  MRS.  H.   E.  MONROE. 
VIII. 

THE  slow  awakening  of  woman  all  over  the  globe  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  she  is  not  filling  her  possibilities  of  either 
happiness  or  usefulness,  for  lack  of  education  and  opportunity,  is 
a  development  of  this  century. 

Machinery  and  factories  have  taken  away  the  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  sewing  which  formerly  kept  woman  busy,  and  now  with 
more  leisure,  she  has  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  to  find  her 
brother  has  outstripped  her  intellectually.  She  remembers  that 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  she  felt  herself  his  equal,  and  she  is  led  to 
inquire,  where  and  how  have  I  fallen  behind  ? 

She  also  realizes  that  the  old  means  of  earning  a  living  are  no 
longer  possible,  yet  the  demand  for  a  livelihood  for  heraelf  and 
those  depending  upon  her,  increases  rather  than  grows  less,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  she  asks  for  better  mental,  civil,  and  phys- 
ical conditions  to  meet  new  emergencies. 

English  women  have  had  a  harder  time  to  obtain  proper  educa- 
tional facilities  than  we  have  in  America.  An  Englishman  has  a 
firm  conviction  that  "  established  things  are  sacred  things,"  that 
what  has  been  shall  continue  to  be,  so  that  it  has  proved  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain  the  excellent  facilities  which  women  now  enjoy. 

When  I  said  to  one  of  the  leading  educators^  "  Where  shall  I 
obtain  some  information  from  books  on  the  woman's  educational 
movement  in  your  country?"  she  replied:  "We  are  passing 
through  an  educational  revolution  ;  it  has  not  been  written,  and 
only  on  our  hearts  are  the  scars  of  the  battle.  Up  to  thirty  years 
since,  indeed  I  may  say  fifty  years  since,  if  we  had  a  well-educated 
woman  like  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Somerville,  or  George  Eliot,  she 
obtained  that  education  in  her  father's  study  and  not  in  a  school. 
We  had  no  good  schools  for  girls ;  money  would  not  buy  good, 
teaching,  for  the  mistresses  were  sadly  deficient." 
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In  1848,  Queen's  College  for  women  was  formally  opened  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  King's  College,  London.  It  did  not  take 
out  a  charter  until  1853.  It  bore  immediate  fruit.  Miss  Buss' 
private  academic  school  in  London,  and  Miss  Beale's  Ladies'  Col- 
lege at  Cheltenham  were  established  soon  after  that,  giving  the 
best  training  for  girls  in  the  kingdom.  Both  these  ladies  had 
received  part  of  their  training  at  Queen's  College. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  from  time  immemorial  held  local 
examinations  wherever  a  center  could  be  formed,  for  boys  under 
fourteen  for  the  Juniors,  and  under  sixteen  for  the  Seniors.  These 
examinations  were  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  standard 
of  instruction  for  intermediate  and  grammar  school  grades,  and 
for  supplying  a  definite  point  of  attainment  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Miss  Emily  Davies,  whose  name  should  be  enshrined  in  every 
woman's  heart,  in  1860  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  these 
examinations  to  girls.  In  1862  a  committee  was  formed,  with  Miss 
Davies  as  honorary  secretary,  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

^  In  1863  an  experimental  Cambridge  examination  for  girls  was 
held  in  London,  the  regulations  for  boys  being  observed.  This 
was  followed  by  others,  and  in  1865  the  Cambridge  local  exami- 
nations were  thrown  open  to  girls,  and  six  centers  formed.  In 
1881  there  were  87  centers,  with  1554  candidates  for  Juniors,  and 
1139  Seniors,  making  a  total  of  2693  ;  of  these  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Juniors  and  57.5  per  cent,  of  the  Seniors  passed  successfully. 

Oxford  soon  followed  Cambridge  in  permitting  girls  to  enter 
these  local  elementary  examinations.  An  improvement  in  girls' 
schools  immediately  followed,  and  thoroughly  stirred  public 
thought  in  the  matter.  Girls'  Schools  were  now  included  in 
the  royal  commission,  and  a  parliamentary  committee,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  reported  the  girls'  schools  to  be  exceed- 
ingly inefficient. 

Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale  were  both  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  their  showing  of  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
women  teachers,  the  sad  mental  condition  of  girls  entering  their 
schools,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  a  revolution  in  elementary 
and  intermediate  education  for  girls.  Miss  Buss'  school  in  Lon- 
don was  turned  into  an  endowed  school.  Miss  Beale's  school 
became  collegiate  as  well  as  academic,  so  that  girls  could  there 
take  a  complete  scholastic  education. 

I  Facts  ftom  Mrs.  Gray's  article  in  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe. 
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Mrs.  Maria  G.  Grey  a^d  her  sister,  Miss  Shereiff — the  accom- 
plished daughters  of  Admiral  Shereiff  —  brought  to  the  cause  great 
social  influence,  having  independent  fortunes  and  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  the  nobility.  Their  work  was  purely  philanthropic. 
These  sisters,  with  the  help  of  other  earnest  women  and  chival- 
rous men,  organized  **  The  National  Union  for  the  Education  of 
Women,"  of  which  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  was 
president.  This  admirable  organization  continued  for  ten  years, 
until  it  had,  with  other  like  organizations,  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  improved  class  of  girls'  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  blessed  Miss  Davies,  not  yet  satisfied  by  the  improvement 
which  she  may  be  said  to  have  caused,  now  began  to  ask  that  all 
the  university  examinations  be  given  to  women,  on  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  they  were  given  to  men. 

In  1868  Mrs.  Josepliine  Butler  presented  a  petition  largely 
signed,  to  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  asking  for 
the  examination  of  women  over  eighteen  on  the  usual  university 
conditions  for  men.  This  was  duly  considered  ])y  the  university 
senate  and  granted. 

Miss  Emily  Davies  in  1869  started  the  college  now  known  as 
Girton,  at  Hitchin,  lialf-way  between  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  her  students  could  have  the  advantage  of  the  Cambridge 
tutors  and  lectures.  And  while  the  univeraity  proper  has  not  seen 
fit  to  give  women  full  recognition,  these  gallant  men,  without 
additional  salaries,  have  given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
plucky  girls  who  "  go  in  "  for  the  best  education  they  can  obtain. 

Miss  Davies  removed  to  Girton  in  1871,  where  students  have 
the  same  advantages  of  residence  as  at  the  dear  old  Cambridge  halls 
of  Kings,  Emanuel,  Trinity,  or  any  of  those  seventeen  colleges 
which,  taken  collectively,  we  call  Cambridge  University. 

Women  have  now  two  resident  colleges  and  one  professional 
school  at  (Cambridge.  Girton,  now  under  Miss  Welch,  where  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  entitles  a  student  to  two  rooms ; 
Newnham,  under  Miss  Anne  J.  Clough  (pronounced  Cluff),  and 
Miss  Helen  Gladstone  —  daughter  of  the  statesman  —  where  stu- 
dents pay  seventy-five  pounds  and  have  one  room ;  and  the  Cam- 
bridge training  college  for  teachers,  under  Miss  Hughes. 

But  there  is  yet  one  fly  in  the  ointment :  women  take  exactly 
the  same  examinations,  but  men  only  receive  degrees.  The  degree 
seems  to  mean  not  only  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  but  that  one 
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has  now  attained  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  and 
to  belong  to  the  university  governing  power.  It  would  not  argue 
well  for  the  education  attained,  if  women  are  not  thereby  fitted  to 
wisely  exercise  either  or  both  of  those  privileges. 

Another  difference  is  that  girls  have  no  fellowships.  When  a 
man  takes  a  degree  he  has  the  right  to  strive  for  a  fellowship.  If 
successful,  his  college  gives  him  for  a  period  of  seven  years  rooms 
at  the  college,  free  of  expense,  and  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  which  gives  him  time  to  find  his  place  amid  the  world's 
busy  workers.  When  good  women  or  men  leave  their  great  for- 
tunes to  women's  colleges,  instead  of  enriching  men's  already 
wealthy  endowments,  then  Girton  and  Newnham  will  have  fellow- 
ships, and  Maria  Mitchells  and  Mrs.  Somervilles  will  have  time 
to  grow. 

Never,  while  I  live,  will  I  forget  the  joy  of  that  day  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  I  walked  through  Newnham  and  saw  the  stately  walls 
of  Girton,  and  talked  with  the  grand  women  who  have  brought 
about  these  opportunities  for  women. 

I  remembered  sadly  my  own  exasperated  girlhood,  when  not  a 
college  I  cared  to  enter  would  admit  nie.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  Vassar,  or  before  any  state  university  had  opened  its  doors  to 
women. 

When  Magdalen,  Luther's  oldest  daughter,  lay  dead,  his  wife 
wailed  over  her  loss.  Luther  said,  "Don't  cry  so,  sweetheart;  it's 
a  hard  world  for  girls."  I  think  it  is  growing  less  hard  for  that 
class  who  have  been  given  strong  souls  in  feminine  bodies. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  consent  to  certify  to  women,  "  If  you 
were  a  man,  you  know  enough  to  take  a  degree."  Oxford  elemen- 
tary examinations  have  long  been  opened  to  girls  under  sixteen, 
but  only  since  June,  1888,  could  women  present  themselves  for 
examinations. 

Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Hall,  at  Oxford,  and  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College,  Egham,  take  the  same  cui*riculum  as  Oxford, 
and  take  university  examinations.  Colleges  in  England  cannot 
grant  diplomas  on  their  own  examinations  to  their  own  students. 

The  University  of  London,  an  examining  college  with  the 
severest  tests  in  the  kingdom,  deals  with  women  exactly  as  it  does 
with  men.  The  consequence  is  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  London  ;  over  twenty  are  Bach- 
elors of  Science  ;  two  are  Doctors  of  Science,  Mrs.  Sophia  Bryant 
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and  Miss  C.  A.  Scott,  now  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Philadelphia ;  six  are 
Masters  of  Arts ;  and  one,  Eliza  Orme,  has  the  degree  of  LL.  B.; 
six  are  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  and  two  are  Bachelors  of  Surgery. 

The  Royal  HoUoway  College  at  Egham,  Surry,  has  a  history 
much  like  Vassar.  It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  HoUoway  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  at  a  cost  of  £237,000  for  the  buildings  alone,  with 
further  endowment  and  extensive  grounds.  This  college  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Bishop. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  women  have  Mason's  College,  Birm- 
ingham, Owen's  College,  Manchester,  the  Royal  University  at 
Dublin,  three  colleges  in  Walesi  the  Westfield  College  in  Lon- 
don, under  Miss  Maynard,  who  prepares  for  London  University, 
and  doubtless  Scotland  has  her  share,  but  of  them  I  am  not 
informed. 

When  we  consider  the  mental  and  educational  progress  repre- 
sented by  this  record,  we  can  only  raise  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to 
Ood,  that  he  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  at  last  to  heed  the 
cry  of  the  women  who  gi-ace  society,  and  who  make  the  beautiful 
homes  of  England  the  best  type  of  which  we  can  conceive  of  the 
Home  eternal. 


*'  POOJ^  RICHARDr 

BY  CHAKLES  £.   RIDLEU,   BOSTON. 

THE  bronze  statue  of  Franklin,  in  front  of  City  Hall,  Boston, 
was  erected  September  17,  1856.  It  was  a  propitious  day 
throughout.  Bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired,  a  parade  of  the 
fire  department  (with  a  contest  for  prizes)  took  place,  and  there 
was  a  great  procession.  Here  are  some  particulars  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  statue,  and  of  an  incident  connected  therewith.  Col- 
onel Thompson,  as  chief  marshal  of  the  day,  invited  his  mounted 
aids  to  meet  at  his  residence,  Boylston  street,  west  of  Charles 
street.  The  vast  region  of  what  is  now  the  Back  Bay  territory 
was  undeveloped  then,  and  the  designation  "west  of  Charles 
street"  was  significant.  A  little  before,  in  1854  or  1855,  the 
beautiful  Public  Garden  of  to-day  began  to  be  created.  Charles 
street  was  not  much  better  than  an  ash  heap,  and  the  "  triangle  " 
in  the  Back  Bay  region  of  to-day,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Bos- 
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ton  and  Providence  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  was  a 
vast  skating  ground,  well  known  to  all  the  youth  of  the  city. 
Within  a  generation  of  this  time,  on  this  line  of  Boylston  street^ 
west  of  Charles  street,  has  sprung  into  being  that  splendid  assem- 
Idage  of  hotels,  boulevards,  parks,  churches,  and  educational 
structures,  —  the  Natural  History  Building,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  sending  out  its  first  class  in  1868,  the 
Art  Museum,  the  temporary  edifice  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  to  Grant 
in  1869,  with  Ole  Bull  as  a  performer,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Building,  that  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  near  it,  and  the  new  Public 
Library  Building,  now  partially  raised  —  which  have  made  this  an 
ornamental  portion  of  the  city,  and  which  have  tended  to  develop 
in  and  around  Copley  square  with  ito  two  thousand  students,  that 
great  educational  center  which  farther  to  the  east  on  this  same 
Boylston  street,  was  commenced  January  first,  1868,  when  the 
dedication  of  the  present  library  building  took  place.  "  Electri- 
city," says  Arago,  "  is  Franklin's."  This  region  in  1889  witnessed 
one  of  Franklin's  greatest  triumphs,  for  over  it  was  established 
the  first  line  of  street  cars  in  Boston  propelled  by  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  electricity. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  The  procession  was  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  Boston  —  nine  divisions.  Eight  of  them  formed  on  Tre- 
mont  street,  between  Park  and  Boylston.  The  ninth  division, 
composed  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  did  not  parade,  but  witnessed  the  procession  from  Beacon 
street,  —  the  girls  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other,  —  from 
whence  all  vehicles  and  persons  not  children  or  teachers  were 
rigorously  excluded.  After  the  procession,  the  children  until  sun- 
set had  games,  music,  and  a  repast  on  the  Public  Garden.  The 
fifth  division  was  made  up  of  Franklin  medal  scholars  from  1792 
to  1856  inclusive,  the  oldest  in  carriages.  A  few  nights  before, 
they  had  had  a  pleasant  reunion.  On  this  morning  they  met 
together  again. 

The  medal  scholars  did  more  than  parade.  On  tliis  very  day 
they  formed  an  association  of  the  Franklin  Medal  Scholars. 
Edward  Everett  was  the  president,  and  James  T.  Austin  and 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  vice-presidents.  This  association  was  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Everett  frequently  making  short 
addresses.     But  on  January  17,  1859,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
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third  anniyersary  of  Franklin's  bii'thday,  there  was  a  great  demon- 
stration in  Music  Hall,  the  exercises  being  conducted  by  Franklin 
medal  scholars.  The  great  attraction  was  in  the  evening,  when 
that  memorable  oration  of  Everett's  was  delivered,  which  he  repeat- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Haven^ 
and  various  other  places,  during  the  years  1859,  '60  and  '61,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was :    *'  Go  forth,  then,  Benjamin  Franklin, 

printer,  to  thy  great  calling Boston  sends  thee  forth  a 

penniless  fugitive.  Philadelphia  receives  thee  a  homeless  adven- 
turer ;  but  ere  thou  shalt  taste  of  death,  America,  Europe  shall  be 
too  narrow  for  thy  fame ;  and  in  time  to  come,  the  friendly  strife 
of  the  city  of  thy  birth  and  the  city  of  thy  adoption  shall  be,  which 
best,  which  most  shall  do  honor  to  thy  memory." 

Another  feature  of  the  procession  was  the  express,  —  **  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  unknown  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  most  liber- 
ally provided  with  noble  teams  and  well-laden  wagons."  The 
trades  were  ako  well  represented,  especially  that  of  the  printers. 
The  route  was  five  miles  in  length.  The  procession  passed  the 
Old  Granary  Burial  Ground,  where  Franklin  had  erected  the 
stone  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother  "  who  never  knew 
of  any  sickness  but  that  of  which  they  died,"  the  former  at  eighty- 
seven,  and  the  latter  at  eighty-five,  and  where  "  the  scarlet  maple, 
the  grim  and  sea-green  pencils  of  the  larch,  the  ruddy  clusters  of 
the  mountain  ash,  the  basswood,  the  pensive  willow  now  mingle 
their  shadows  lovingly  over  the  great  and  good  of  other  times  "; 
Franklin's  birth-place  on  Milk  street ;  the  Old  South  Church ;  the 
place  on  Union  street  where  he  is  said  to  have  dipped  the  wicks 
for  the  tallow  candles,  now,  alas !  undistinguishable  by  any  sign, 
and  unrecognized  as  an  abode  of  Franklin  by  those  doing  business 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  place  on  Court  street,  or  Queen  street,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  where,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  printed,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1723,  the  New  Eiigland  Courant^  with  a  Latin  motto,  and 
announced  that  "advertisements  are  taken  in."  And  you  may 
see  the  old  printing  press  which  Franklin  used,  and  you  may  get 
copies  of  his  little  paper,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bostonian  Society  in 
the  Old  State  House  building.  The  entire  route  was  elaborately 
adorned  with  decorations  and  with  the  maxims  and  quaint  say- 
ings culled  from  the  writings  of  Franklin. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  day,  of  course,  was  in  front  of  City 
Hall,  where  "the  first  open  air  bronze  statue  erected  in  Boston  "  was. 
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to  be  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
qsed  to  play  when  he  went  to  school  ^^in  an  humble  wooden 
dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  School  street,"  under  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Williams.  Here  ^Hhe  venerable  master,  Cheever,  the  patriarch 
of  the  New  England  schoolmasters,  who  followed  that  honorable 
but  rather  thankless  occupation  seventy  years,  had  just  whipped 
his  last  boy  and  gone  to  his  rest  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,"  ^4eaving 
off  teaching,"  as  Cotton  Mather  has  said,  ^^  only  when  mortality 
took  him  off." 

The  history  of  the  statue  is  briefly  this:  In  1853,  in  a 
lecture  on  Archimedes  and  Franklin,  Mr.  Winthrop  urged  the 
propriety  of  perpetuating  with  a  statue  the  memory  of  the 
great  Bostonian.  To  carry  his  views  into  effect,  a  committee  of 
fifty  was  appointed,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  raised.  Ames 
and  Company,  of  Springfield,  cast  the  statue,  —  after  a  model  by 
Greenough,  a  native  of  Boston.  The  base,  of  verd  antique,  is 
from  Vermont.  The  statue  itself  is  eight  feet  high.  On  one  of 
the  bronze  tablets  picturing  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Franklin,  is  Turgot's  famous  saying :  "-ffrtputt  coeloful- 
men  septrumtpie  tyrannis,^^ 

At  the  statue,  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  sang 
the  words  of  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  James  T.  Fields, 
the  beginning  of  which  is :  — 

*^  Give  welcome  to  his  sculptured  form  — 
Art's  splendid  triumph  here  is  won ; 
I'hus  let  him  stand  in  li^ht  and  storm, 
Our  sea-girt  city's  greatest  son." 

I  make  no  attempt  to  quote  from  the  great  oration  of  Winthrop, 
in  which  he  vividly  portrayed  the  doings  of  Franklin  in  his  career 
of  printer,  philosopher,  statesman  and  patriot,  diplomatist,  philan- 
thropist. He  arose,  wearing  the  Franklin  medal  and  the  medal 
of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  and  delivered  his  scholarly  address 
without  notes.  In  behalf  of  the  committee  of  fifty  he  delivered 
the  statue  to  the  Mechanics'  Association,  whose  president  was 
F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  "a  direct  and  worthy  descendant  of  that  patriot 
mechanic  of  the  Revolution,  Paul  Revere."  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his 
turn,  addressed  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  wlio  had 
been  authorized  by  the  city  government  to  attend  tlie  preliminary 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  fifty,  his  Honor  making'  a  fitting 
response.  The  salute  of  the  artillery  announced  that  the  exer- 
cises at  the  statue  were  at  an  end. 
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Such  was  the  day,  and  such  the  occasion.  While  these  events 
were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  idea  was  conceived  of 
bringing  together  some  of  the  young  people  in  a  friendly  contest 
for  a  prize,  — a  book  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  to  that  boy  or 
girl  who,  in  the  space  of  four .  or  five  weeks  should  collect  and 
recite  the  greatest  number  of  the  maxims  found  in  the  writings  of 
Franklin.  The  contest  was  an  earnest  one.  The  competitors 
were  depressed  or  spurred  on  by  the  various  rumors  as  to  the 
number  of  maxims  which  some  person  was  reputed  to  liave  col- 
lected. But  could  any  one  recite  the  list  of  maxims  collected  ? 
There  was  the  rub.  Among  the  contestants  was  one  who,  at  thir- 
teen, had  just  received  a  Franklin  medal.  In  his  preparation  for 
the  trial,  some  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanacs,  original  or  reprints, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  works  of  Franklin  were  care{,ully 
studied  for  other  choice  sajdngs.  The  day  of  trial  came.  The 
place  selected  for  the  contest  was  crowded.  One  after  another  of 
the  competitors  arose,  and  without  much  system  recited  a  few 
maxims,  no  one  more  than  a  hundred,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
less,  and  sat  down.  To  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  possible,  the 
last  one  to  rise  to  the  effort  (I  knew  him  well,)  had  arranged  his 
collection  in  alphabetical  order.  At  home  he  had  recited  them, 
and  he  felt  confident  he  could  do  the  task  again  in  the  presence 
of  the  witnesses  assembled.  In  this  way  he  went  through  his 
list,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  so,  failing,  as  he  remembers,  in  a 
baker's  dozen  only.  And  thus  the  prize  was  won.  Of  late,  many 
of  the  maxims  above  referred  to  have  been  verified  and  others 
have  been  added  to  the  original  list. 

The  Poor  Richard  Almanacs,  it  may  be  said,  were  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Thomas'  Old  Farmers'  Almanac,  and  were 
started  by  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1733,  and  with 
various  imprints  were  continued  for  some  time  after  Franklin's 
death,  in  1790,  the  characteristics  being  essentially  the  same 
throughout.  The  top  of  every  page  was  given  to  poetry,  original 
or  selected,  and  the  maxims  were  scattered  among  ^^  the  vacan- 
cies" not  filled  by  the  astronomical  characters.  The  maxims 
were  on  the  left  hand  page.  Historical  matters,  pithy  addresses, 
problems,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  were  usually  found  on  the 
right  hand  page.  The  almanac  of  1758,  besides  the  regular  max- 
ims, had  what  is  usually  styled  Father  Abraham's  Address,  or  the 
Way  to  Wealth,  (^Science  de  ban  hamme  Richard;  A  Scienda  da 
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bon  homo  Ricardo;  De  Weghot  geluk^  etc,^  efc,^^  translated  into 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  in  which  many,  though  not  all, 
of  the  maxims  in  previous  almanacs  were  brought  together.  Orig* 
inal  almanacs  of  1758,  like  nearly  all  the  Poor  Richard  Almanacs, 
are  very  scarce,  though  Father  Abraham's  Address  has  been  exten- 
sively published  and  put  into  a  cheap  form  for  the  use  of  schools.  In 
1860-2,  Daggett,  of  New  York,  after  a  study  of  four  years  among 
various  libraries,  published  a  reprint  of  the  almanacs  of  1738-41 
inclusive,  stating  that  he  thought  he  Iiad  found  all  that  there 
were.  Parton,  in  his  life  of  Franklin,  1864,  says  that  twenty  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  for  a  single  copy.  Sparks  says  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  complete  set  in  existence.  In  response  to  inquiries  sent 
lately  to  various  libraries  in  the  United  States,  concerning  this 
matter,  I  learn  that  there  are  three  libraries  which  have  very  large 
collections  of  original  almanacs,  though  no  one  reports  a  complete 
set.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  made  a  specialty  of  Frank- 
lin's own.  This  collection  was  begun  in  1869.  In  1881  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green  presented  to  the  library  his  Franklin  books,  pamphlets, 
engravings,  portraits,  etc.  In  1883  the  total  number  of  volumes 
in  this  library,  then  known,  written  by,  printed,  or  relating  to 
Franklin,  was  547,  and  the  trustees  then  asked  for  information 
concerning  any  additions  besides  those  announced  in  their  bul- 
letins.    At  present  the  number  is  about  800. 

No  claim  is  made  here  that  these  maxims,  or  the  ideas  contained 
in  them,  all  originated  with  Franklin.  Indeed,  Dr.  Green  has 
shown  (Historical  Magazine  of  America,  January,  I860,)  that 
some  of  the  maxims  found  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanacs,  or  some- 
thing akin  to  them,  are  also  in  Ray's  English  collection  in  1678. 
He  gives  twenty-six,  some^of  which  are  exactly  the  same,  whereas 
others  differ,  as : — 

Ray's.  Poor  Richard's. 

1.  Old  maids  lead  apes  into  hell.  1.    Old  maids  lead  apes  there  where 

the  old  bachelors  are  turned  to 
apes. 

2.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in     2.    A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two. 

the  bush. 

3.  A  snow  year,  a  rich  year.  3.    Snowy  winter,  a  plentiful  harvest. 

4.  Better  that  thy  foot  slip  than  thy     4.    Better  slip  with  the  foot  than  with 

ton|[:a«*.  the  tongue. 

5.  An  old  physician,  a  young  barber.     5.    Beware  of  the  young  doctor  and 

the  old  barber. 

6.  Kings  and  bears  worry  their  keep-     6.     Kings  and  bears  often  worry  their 

ers.  keepers. 
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Speaking  of  almanacs,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Hilde- 
burne  mentions  an  almanac  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1687, 
two  in  1688,  one  in  1689,  and  one  in  1690 ;  and  then  from  1702, 
regular  issues  for  each  year,  one  or  more,  till  1733,  when  Poor 
Richard's  was  begun.  In  Boston,  "  TuUy's  Farewel "  was  printed 
in  1702.  John  TuUy  ^^  dyed  as  he  was  finishing  this  almanack, 
and  so  leaves  it  as  a  last  legacy  to  his  countrymen."  In  1647, 
Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  issued  an  almanac  (referred  to  in  Boston 
City  Doc.  114, 1880,  p.  196,  and  in  Walcott's  History  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  the  colonial  period),  and  the  first  almanac  in  America, 
it  is  claimed,  was  made  in  1639,  by  William  Peirce.  (See  Win- 
throp's  N.  E.  Journal,  1630,  edited  by  Savage,  Boston,  1825,  note.) 

Franklin  looked  after  the  pennies,  and  amassed  a  fortune.  In 
his  maxims  he  has  given  others  good  advice  how  they  can  do 
the  same.  His  maxims  teach  temperance,  good  living,  frugality, 
and  other  qualities  which  Franklin  himself  practiced.  More  than 
that,  there  is  in  many  of  them  a  quaint  humor,  with  a  tendency 
to  rhyme.  Thus  they  are  popular.  In  great  deliberative  bodies, 
Franklin  is  represented  as  being  generally  quiet,  and  his  influence 
was  shown,  not  in  long  speeches,  but  in  some  plain,  homely  remark 
which  suited  the  time  and  the  occasion.  Take  the  following  as 
illustrations :  "  There 's  no  little  enemy."  **An  egg  to-day  is  bet 
ter  than  a  hen  to-morrow."  "Happy  Tom  ne'er  sees  his  own 
hump."  ''What's  given  shines,  what's  received  is  rusty."  "A 
long  life  may  be  good  enough,  but  a  good  life  is  long  enough." 
"  You  can  bear  your  own  faults,  and  why  not  a  fault  in  your 
wife  ? "  "  To  lengthen  thy  life,  lessen  thy  meals."  "  Nine  men 
in  ten  are  suicides."  ''  Never  take  a  wife  till  thou  hast  a  house, 
(and  a  fire),  to  put  her  in."  "  Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not 
half  so  useful  as  common  sense."  '^  He  that  sends  a  fool  on  an 
errand  ought  to  follow  him." 

"  Dou'c  after  foreign  food  and  clothing  roam, 
But  learn  to  eat  and  wear  what^s  raised  at  home.^* 

"  In  a  rainy  season  any  citizen  may  provide  musketoes  sufiicient 
for  his  own  family,  by  leaving  tubs  of  rain  water  uncovered  in  his 
yard." 

'*  Oliver  [Cromwell]  was  once  about  to  remove  to  New  Eng- 
land, his  goods  being  on  shipboard,  but  somewhat  altered  his 
mind.  There  he  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  be  Select  Man^ 
perhaps  Governor^  and  then  might  have  had  100  bushels  of  Indian 
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com  per  annum,  the  salary  of  a  governor  of  that  then  small 
colony  in  those  days." 

^^  On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month  [February]  Anno,  1546,  died 
that  famous  reformer  Luther,  who  struck  the  great  blow  to  papal 
tyranny  in  Europe.  He  was  remarkably  temperate  in  meat  and 
drink,  sometimes  fasting  four  days  together,  and  at  other  times 
for  many  days  eating  only  a  little  bread  and  herring." 

"I  have  heard  that  once  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Common 
Prayer  the  following  sentence:  ^We  shall  all  be  changed  in  a 
moment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  by  the  omission  of  a  single  let- 
ter became  ^  We  shall  all  be  hanged  in  a  moment^  etc.^  to  the  no 
small  surprise  of  the  first  congregation  it  was  read  to." 

Here  are  a  few  topical  studies  for  schools,  somewhat  different 
from  those  usually  found  in  textbooks,  relating  to  Franklin: 
Tourmaline,  Harmonicum,  Oil  on  the  Troubled  Waters,  Water 
Spouts,  Effects  of  Vegetation  on  Noxious  Airs,  Cause  of  North- 
east Storms  starting  from  the  South,  Heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream^ 
His  connection  with  Braddock,  Military  offices  which  Franklin 
held,  Albany  "  Plan  of  Union,"  Paper  Money  printed  by  Frank- 
lin, Books  that  influenced  him,  His  connection  with  Anti-Sla- 
very matters,  Franklin  before  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  great  services  Franklin  rendered  his  country  are  well 
known  to  every  school  boy,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  He 
lived  till  after  the  government  had  been  fully  established  and 
Washington  had  been  inaugurated.  The  centenary  of  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  makes  it  proper  to  quote  a  single  paragraph 
from  Franklin's  will :  "  My  fine  crab-tree  walking  stick  with  a 
gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  Cap  of  Liberty,  I 
give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind.  General  Washing- 
ton. If  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it,'* 
Washington,  in  his  will,  left  this  cane  as  follows  :  "  Item  —  To 
my  brother,  Charles  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  gold- 
headed  cane  left  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  will."  Concerning 
this  cane  Franklin  wrote :  "  It  was  a  present  to  me  from  that 
excellent  woman,  Madame  de  Forbach,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Deuxports,  connected  with  some  verses  which  should  go  with  it,'* 
and  Lossing  adds  (Home  of  Washington),  '*  These  verses  have 
been  lost."  In  1843,  Mr.  Summers,  one  of  the  representatives 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  rose  and  addressed  the  House,  pre- 
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senting  to  congress  the  sword  of  Washington  and  this  cane. 
Charles  Washington,  it  may  be  said,  left  "  the  stick  "  to  his  son, 
Captain  Samuel  Washington,  and  he  in  turn  to  his  son,  Samuel  T. 
Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  President  Washington.  Samuel 
T.  sent  it  to  congress.  On  motion  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams 
of  Massachusetts,  a  resolution  was  adopted  giving  thanks  to  Sam- 
uel T.  Washington  for  his  gifts,  and  directing  that  they  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 


LESSONS  OF  EXPERIENCE, 

BY   R.   K.   BUEHRLK,   SUPERINTENDENT    OF  SCHOOLS,  LANCASTER,   PA. 

THE    ]VnNIMUM   SCHOOL   AGE. 

» 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,"  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  excellently  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  the  public  schools,  contained  in  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made  that  children  are  sent  to  school 
entirely  too  young ;  that  none  should  be  admitted  under  the  age 
of  seven  ;  and  the  writer  remembers  the  disappointment  vigor- 
ously expressed  by  a  friend,  whose  efforts  to  have  an  act  passed 
making  seven  years  the  minimum  legal  age  of  admission  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  frustrated  by  Thomas  H.  Burrows,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools. 

The  good  people  of  Boston,  it  appears,  have  wrestled  with  thi» 
question,  and  it  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  other  cities 
to  study  the  course  pui*sued.  In  the  year  1790,  they  established 
seven  years  as  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools,  which  were  the  lowest  grade  of  public  schools  then  in 
existence,  and  it  was  expected  of  parents  that  they  would  "qualify 
their  children  for  admission  by  teaching  them  to  read  in  plain 
English  lessons."  The  usual  result  followed.  "  There  were  many 
parents  incompetent  to  impart  even  this  elementary  instruction 
themselves,  and  whose  means  were  too  limited  to  pay  even  the 
small  compensation  required  to  send  their  children  to  the  Dame's 
schools."  It  was  reported  in  November,  1817,  "that  of  336  chil- 
dren admitted  into  the  Mason-street  Sunday  School,  none  of  whom 
were  under  five  years  of  age,  not  one-quarter  part  could  read 
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words  of  one  syllable,  and  most  of  them  did  not  know  their  let- 
ters." Hence,  in  1818,  after  considerable  agitation,  and,  at  least 
one  adverse  report,  made  the  previous  year,  it  was  "  Voted  that 
the  school  committee  be  instructed  ....  to  provide  instruction 
for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  etc." 

**  In  1861,  the  Board  ....  provided  that  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  the  primary  schools  should  be  increased  to  five  years 
instead  otfour^  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom."  That  this  was 
a  retrograde  step  is  evident,  because  "  the  most  noteworthy  event 
of  the  year  (1888)  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
an  established  part  of  the  public  school  system,"  into  which  "  chil- 
dren three  and  one-half  years  old  and  upward  are  admitted."  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  will  not  be 
content  to  provide  privately  for  the  education  of  children  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  seven,  but  that  they  will  expect  the  state 
to  assume  the  charge  of  all  extra  home  education. 

This  decision  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  medical  or  educational  cranks 
that  attendance  at  school  is  deleterious  to  healthy  childhood.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  except  an  intelligent 
father  or  mother  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  a  child's  fitness 
for  school.  Whether  or  not  the  child  is  advantaged  by  being  sent 
to  school,  say  at  four  years,  or  not  until  six,  which  is  the  only 
question  to  be  considered,  depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions.  Of 
course  its  physical  and  intellectual  fitness  is  the  fundamental  one, 
but  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  whole  subject,  the  alternative 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  the  care  the  child  is  likely  to 
receive  if  excluded  from  school.  Such  questions  as  ^^Is  it  bereft 
of  one  or  both  parents  ?"  "  Is  the  family  large,  or  struggling  along 
in  great  poverty?"  "Is  the  mother  able  to  give  it  any  atten- 
tion, or  is  it  left,  or  rather  abandoned  to  the  care  of  older  brothers 
or  sisters  ?  "  must  needs  be  considered,  and  ought  largely  to  influ- 
ence those  called  upon  to  make  a  decision.  In  other  words,  the 
decision  is  probably  not  the  one  that  would  be  arrived  at,  were  the 
child's  environment  an  ideal  one  ;  but  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, the  school  seems  to  be  the  best  for  the  child.  But  of  course 
the  school  should  be  adapted  to  childhood  —  convenient,  comfort- 
able, with  exercises  intellectual  and  physical,  suited  to  child 
natui'e,  and  the  degree  of  development  to  which  it  has  attained^ 
whatever  the  name,  whether  Kindergarten  or  primary  school. 
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EARLr  DAYS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

BT  J.  L.  PIOKARD,  LL.D.,    IOWA  CITT. 

SOME  account  was  given  in  a  previous  article  of  the  initiatory 
step  toward  the  organization  of  a  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Out  of  that  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1846,  grew  minor 
organizatians.  The  ^^  mining  region  "  of  northwest  Illinois,  south- 
west Wisconsin,  and  central  east  Iowa  was  largely  indebted  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  school  facilities.  At  five  important  points  in 
this  region  academies  had  been  planted.  Public  schools  secured  a 
very  meagre  support,  and  would  have  lingered  in  a  state  of  chronic 
decay  had  not  the  principals  of  academies  combined  in  an  effort  to 
elevate  the  public  school.  This  was  attempted  through  an  associ- 
ation, meeting  semi-annually  at  different  points  in  the  mining 
region,  and  giving  the  best  thought  attainable  to  public  school 
work.  The  leaders  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  insanely  endeav- 
oring to  diminish  their  own  incomes  by  creating  a  free  competitor 
for  the  production  of  their  wares.  They  knew  better,  and  results 
proved  to  their  critics  that  their  course  was  a  wise  one,  even  con- 
sidering their  personal  interests.  Seven  years  witnessed  a  mar- 
velous change  in  the  equipment  of  public  schools,  in  the  character 
of  instruction  given  therein,  and  in  the  greater  increased  attend- 
ance upon  the  academies.  The  private  schW  teachers  were  in 
some  cases  made  town  superintendents  of  public  schools.  Gradu- 
ally they  were  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task  when  the  average  public  school  teacher  received 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week  for  teaching  school,  sweeping  the 
house  and  building  the  fire.  The  best  "  all  around "  board  was 
given  in  addition. 

In  1852,  a  physician.  Dr.  A.  P.  Ladd,  from  this  mining 
region,  became  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  He  learned  that  upon  the  lake 
shore  and  in  the  Fox  River  region  there  were  some  laborers  of 
equal  zeal  with  that  which  animated  those  of  his  earlier  acquaint- 
ance. It  occurred  to  him  that  a  state  association  might  be  organ- 
ized in  Wisconsin,  which  would  promote  personal  acquaintance 
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and  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  the  state.  A  call 
was  issued  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Seven 
men  responded  to  the  call,  three  of  whom  were  residents  at  the 
capital.  An  association  was  organized,  admitting  ^^  all  friends  of 
education  "  to  membership.  This  wide-opened  door  was  needed^ 
that  enough  might  enter  to  fill  the  offices  at  least.  After  two 
days  of  pleasant  acquaintance  and  informal  talk  round  a  table  in 
the  state  superintendent's  office,  an  organization  was  effected  with 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  Colonel  J.  G.  McMynn,  then  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  at  Racine,  as  president.  Adjournment 
for  one  year  was  followed  by  the  four  betaking  themselves  to  pri- 
vate carriages  for  a  two-days'  ride  homeward. 

The  executive  committee  set  themselves  at  work  to  arrange  a 
programme.  Those  who  had  accepted  places  upon  the  programme 
and  who  did  not  forget  their  promises  to  be  present,  gathered  at 
the  capital  at  the  appointed  time.  The  friends  of  education  rep- 
resenting Eastern  publishing  houses  were  early  at  the  meeting. 
Counting  heads,  teachers  saw  themselves  outnumbered,  and  at 
once  amended  the  constitution,  making  teachers  alone  eligible  to 
membership.  It  was  an  unmanly  thing  to  do,  but  teachers  were 
new  to  the  business,  and  had  very  ill-founded  suspicions  of  East- 
ern bookmakers.  After  a  year's  contrition  the  matter  was  set 
right,  and  our  best  *'  friends  "  came  back  to  us,  never  reproving  us 
for  our  folly.  The  local  committee  did  not  materialize.  No  place 
had  been  secured  for  the  meeting.  Lecturers  present  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  ^oing  home  without  delivering  themselves  of 
their  precious  ideas  which  the  educational  world  so  much  needed 
to  hear.  One  hies  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  obtains  the  key  to  the 
court  room.  Another  finds  a  grocer  and  purcliases  a  few  candles. 
While  the  process  of  lighting  goes  on,  the  audience  files  in.  The 
singular  verb  is  just  right  for  audience  as  not  a  noun  of  multitude 
in  this  case.  Five  lecturers  are  present,  six  book  agents,  and  one 
hearer,  who  was  afterward  found  to  be  a  deaf  man.  (He  was  deaf 
before  the  eloquence  began.) 

Seriously,  this  was  not  a  very  hopeful  beginning,  but  the  five 
who  had  come  were  not  easily  discouraged.  They  resolved  to 
make  one  more  trial  at  a  place  where  much  interest  in  popular 
education  prevailed.  Mr.  McMynn  said :  *'  Come  to  Racine  next 
year,  and  I  will  guarantee  a  good  hall  and  an  interested  audience." 
To  make  good  his  guarantee,  in  the  early  summer,  some  weeks 
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before  the  time  set  for  the  meeting,  with  an  old  white  horse  he 
traversed  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  state  urging  teachers  to 
attend  the  meeting.  McMynn's  zeal,  as  white  as  the  horse  he 
drove,  proved  effective,  and  more  than  a  hundred  teachers  were 
enrolled  at  Racine,  and  for  thirty-five  years  since  that  cheering 
response  to  personal  effort,  the  largest  halls  have  been  filled  at  the 
annual  gatherings. 

Thii-ty  years  after  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  five  teachers  who 
composed  the  second  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  Madison 
redeemed  herself  most  gloriously  in  the  welcome  she  gave  to  the 
five  thousand  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Two  of  the  early  five  were  there  to  rejoice  in  the  wonderful 
change. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  had  more  auspicious  beginnings  in  their  vig- 
urous  state  associations,  but  they  will  ever  lack  the  fragrance 
which  Wisconsin's  tribulations  caused  to  flow. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  teaching  flows  from  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  education.  It  embraces,  fii*st,  a  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
and  of  minds  ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
taught;  third,  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  these  branches  and 
the  mind,  considered  as  materials  or  instruments  of  education,  not 
to  mention  other  matters.  Such  knowledge  as  this  includes  per- 
sonal experience,  but  it  also  includes  much  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  of  the  science,  history,  and  art  of  education. 

Accordingly  the  philosophical  teacher  expands  what  he  has  seen 
and  thought  into  what  others  have  seen  and  thought ;  he  has  cor- 
rected his  own  theories  and  tested  his  own  process  by  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  the  general  body  of  educational  doctrine 
and  history. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching ;  and  that  to  lift  the  teaching  of  the  country  nearer  and 
nearer  to  tliis  level  is  the  great  endeavor  of  those  who  are  intelli- 
gently engaged  in  educational  work. 

—  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
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GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  SINCE  HEGEL.^ 

BY  B.  C:  BURT, 
J}oc«nt  in  Hittory  qf  PhUotophy,  Clark  Uni/ctrtUy. 

I. 


THE  author  of  this  admirable  book  too  modestly  termed  by  him 
a  "  contribution  towards  "  a  history  of  German  philosophy 
since  Hegel,  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Halle,  has  published,  besides  various  other 
works,  an  elaborate  history  of  German  speculation  since  Kant,  and 
has  participated  as  an  eye-witness,  as  it  were,  and  as  an  active  agent 
in  the  general  movement  of  German  thought  since  Hegel's  death  in 
1881.  He  has  in  the  volume  before  us  discussed  German  philoso- 
phy since  Hegel  under  two  chief  heads :  The  Dissolution  of  the 
Hegelian  school  and  Attempt  at  a  Reconstruction  of  Philosophy. 
Under  the  first  head  are  treated  phenomena  in  the  logico-meta- 
physical  sphere,  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  phenomena  in  the  spheres  of  ethics  and  politics ;  under  the 
second,  returns  to  earlier  systems,  attempts  at  innovations, 
further  development  of  earlier  systems.  In  the  "Conclu- 
sion "  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  work  the  author  notes 
and  explains  the  fact  that  the  period  has  been  especially  fruitful 
in  histories  of  philosophy ;  pointing  out  to  those  who  would 
treat  this  fact  as  a  "  symptom  of  philosophical  decrepitude  "  that 
thought  in  its  history  may  as  naturally  as  anything  else  be  a 
proper  subject  of  thought,  and  that  there  appears  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  become  a  matter  of  prime  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  as  nature,  the  state,  and  dogma  have  been  in  others. 

Instead  of  following  the  author's  account  just  as  it  stands,  the 
present  article  will  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  him,  in  a  way  to  give  what  it  is  hoped  may  serve  as  a 

^Oerman  PhUo9ophy  Since  Hegd^  by  Johann  E'^uard  Erdmann,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
In  the  Untversity  of  Halle.    Bnglish  translation  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Spiers.    Vol.  III.  of  trans 
lationof  the  Orundristder  Oetchichte  der  PhUotophie,  cd.  by  W.  S.  Hough,  Ass't  Professor  In 
University  of  Minnesota,  constituting  the  introductory  number  in  the  projected  Library 
of  Philosophy  to  be  published  by  Swan  Sonneschein  &  Co.,  London,  and  Macmlllan 
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brief,  general  conspectus  of  the  standpoint  and  leading  ideas  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  "  contribution."  If,  with  this  end  in  view, 
we  adopt  the  familiar  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  and 
consider  the  various  ways  in  which  these  terms  may  separately 
and  in  combination  be  regarded,  we  get  such  names  as  the  follow- 
ing :  materialismy  phenomenaliatic  idealism^  agnostic  ^^  monism^" 
ffpirituuUiftic  dualism^  rationalistic  monism^  ideal-realism.  The 
principal  "phenomena"  described  by  our  author  may,  for  our 
purpose,  be  conveniently  grouped  according  to  these  names,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  the  names  here  occur. 

German  materialism  in  this  century  may  be  said  to  have  two  or 
three  leading  phases.  One  of  these,  the  most  popular  in  influ- 
ence, is  that  purely  mechanical  materialism,  which  reduces  every- 
thing to  terms  of  mere  matter  and  motion,  denying,  of  course,  real 
existence,  freedom  and  immortality  to  finite  spirits,  {tnd  being  to 
God.  This  is  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  La  Mettrie,  Von  Hol- 
bach,  and  Cabanis,  the  leading  French  materialists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  chief  upholders  of  this  doctrine  in  Germany  have  been 
Buclmer,  Moleschott,  Feuerbach  and  Vogt,  the  two  last-named  of 
whom  declared  man  to  be  literally  what  he  eats. 

A  materialism  of  a  different  sort  was  held  by  the  noted  David 
Friedrich  Strauss — a  materialism  admitting  into  itself  elements'of 
a  dynamic  and  evolutionary  theory  of  things,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natui*al 
selection.  This  materialism  does  not,  like  the  former,  deny  order 
in  nature,  but  does  deny  teleological  connection,  and  substitutes 
jcsthetic  enjoyment  for  worship,  though  regarding  religion  con- 
sidered as  the  sensible  consciousness  of  our  dependence  on  the 
All,  as  a  fact.  Strauss  was,  it  appears,  brought  to  his  materialistic 
standpoint  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  and  the  study 
of  the  latest  works  of  Feuerbach,  in  which  physical  nature  is  dei- 
fied, and  man  is  declared  to  be  what  he  eats. 

To  be  classed  better  as  materialism  than  otherwise,  perhaps,  is 
the  doctrine  of  Heinrich  Czolbe,  though  it  contains  the  assertion 
of  the  impossibility  of  deducing  the  phenomena  of  life  from  mere 
matter,  and  ita  author  prefers  to  be  styled  a  "naturalist." 
Czolbe's  views  twice  underwent  change,  but  at  no  time  did  they 
recognize  the  supernatural  in  any  form,  and  they  finally  gravi- 
tated towards  almost  simple,  undisguised  materialism.  In  the 
first  form  of  his  doctrine  were  posited,  as  eternal,  besides  atoms. 
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certain  forms  or  species  as  the  source  of  life  and  consciousness ; 
in  the  next,  a  third  principle  besides  atoms  and  species  —  a  "world- 
soul" — was  introduced,  in  which  sensations  and  feelings,  in  them- 
selves eternal,  were  supposed  to  lie  dormant  until  awakened  by- 
cerebral  activity ;  lastly,  instead  of  a  world-soul,  space  was 
treated  as  the  source  of  sensuous  qualities  and  sensations.  Czolbe 
professed  to  explain  all  teleological  connection  on  purely  mechan- 
ical principles. 

A  recent  materialistic  thinker,  in  whose  doctrines,  however, 
materialism  has  a  part  rather  as  a  basis  for  ethics  than  as  a  leading 
theoretical  dogma  put  forth  on  its  own  account,  is  Eugene  Diih- 
ring,  a  hater  of  supernaturalism,  and  especially  religion,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  true  philosophy  because 
more  than  anything  else  it  seduces  men  away  from  the  sensuous 
present,  the  world  of  action.  According  to  Diiluing,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  true  philosophy  is  the  theory  of  conduct ;  the  doc- 
trine of  matter  as  the  only  reality  and  the  source  of  life  and  con- 
sciousness, constituting  but  the  remaining  one-twentieth.  In  his 
ethics  the  fundamental  impulses  in  human  nature  are  declared  to  be 
the  impulse  to  self-preservation,  and  the  sexual  impulse ;  and  the 
basb  of  ethical  conceptions  the  passions,  —  revenge,  for  ex- 
ample, of  penal  justice,  envy  of  communism.  The  individ- 
ual is  the  true  sovereign.  The  existing  police  force,  denom- 
inated the  State,  must  be  annihilated,  and  a  free  society  organ- 
ized in  which  friendly  reciprocity  among  mere  individuals 
shall  be  the  only  law,  and  oaths,  woi-ship,  and  any  such  child- 
ish notion  as  that  of  the  supernatural  shall  be  unknown. 
Kousseau  and  Byron  are,  respectively,  the  highest  types  of  man- 
hood in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  Comte  and 
Feuerbach,  the  greatest  philosophei"s  of  the  present  century. 

What  we  have  chosen  to  call  phenomenalistic  idealism,  counts 
among  its  upholders  at  least  two  important  thinkers,  Beneke  and 
Fechner.  This  idealism  makes  observation  and  calculation  (includ- 
ing hypothesis)  the  sole  instrumentalities  of  philosophic  compre- 
hension, and  phenomenal  consciousness,  "internal"  and  ^'external,'' 
the  limit  of  real  cognition.  It  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  iwychologi- 
cal  materialism.  In  it  the  essence  of  phenomena  is  their  law,  *.c., 
their  How  or  What,  but  not  their  Wherefore.  It  attempts  to  avoid 
the  perplexities  of  an  unsophisticated  materialism,  with  its  hypoth- 
esis of  a-thing-in-itself  (the  atom)  causing  sensation  by  con- 
ceiving as  ''atom"  merely  the  minimum  8mhih'  of  phenomena. 
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According  to  Beueke,  philosophy  is  merely  the  attempt  to  make 
intelligible  by  means  of  hypothesis,  what  has  been  discovered  by 
observation ;  everything  that  may  become  a  '*  problem  for  philoso- 
phy is  first  given  as  a  psychical  act,  or  as  an  image  in  the  soul." 
The  speculative  direction  taken  by  philosophy  since  Kant,  is  a 
return  to  the  Scholastic  standpoint.  The  soul  in  itself  is  not  a 
fully-fledged  nature  with  various  faculties,  but  is  merely  a  capac- 
ity for  receiving  and  appropriating  impressions,  which  by  the 
traces  they  leave  in  it,  virtually  endow  it  with  faculties.  (This 
means,  as  we  understand  it,  that  the  soul  is  indeed  what  it  becomes, 
but  not  what  it  makes  itself  to  be.)  The  soul's  knowledge  of  its 
existence  is  one  of  the  impressions  it  has  received ;  its  knowledge 
of  other  souls  is  an  inference.  What  we  call  body  is  perhaps  but 
a  sign  or  manifestation  of  spiritual  [  ?  ]  forces.  Coherency  in  the 
outward  world  is  a  projection  of  ourselves.  The  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God  are  mattei*s  of  rational  faith ; 
they  cannot  be  successfully  denied  by  either  pantheism  or  materi- 
alism. Fechner  professes  to  h^ld  with  Descartes  that  the  soulorself 
is  known  as  an  immediate  object  of  observational  consciousness. 
Other  selves  are  known  by  analogical  inference,  God  by  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  Him  thrusts  itself  into  consciousness.  Body  and 
soul  constitute  a  solidarity,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  thing, 
though  that  thing  is  a  mere  abstraction  —  not  a  thing-in-itself, 
which  were  an  absurdity.  The  science  which  seeks  the  law  of 
this  solidarity  of  body  and  soul  is  psycho-physics,  fundamental 
assumptions  of  which  are  that  there  is  no  thought  without  a 
brain,  that  the  soul  is  located  in  the  nervous  system,  that 
thought  is  an  activity  called  forth  by  physical  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  in  precise  mathematical  relation  to 
such  stimulation,  or  if  not,  at  least  to  nerve-excitation  due 
to  stimulation.  In  contrast  with  Fechner's  materialistic  theo- 
ry of  knowledge,  there  are  in  his  general  doctrine  fanciful 
notions  regarding  angels,  an  earth-spirit,  a  world-spirit,  spirits  of 
the  stars,  etc.  He  supposes  his  theory  to  contain  ample  sources 
of  satisfaction  for  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  rational  nature  of 
man.  He  finds  a  basis  for  belief  in  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  a 
supposed  universal  *'  tendency  to  stability,"  as  important  as  grav- 
ity to  the  order  of  the  world. 

Next  in  the  series  of  standpoints  laid  down  is  that  of  agnostic 
*'  monism."      Speculatively  or  theoretically  it  differs  fundamen- 
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tally  from  both  the  foregoing  in  that  it  assumes  as  fact  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown,  unknowable  somewhat  behind  phenomena 
and  constituting  their  common  root;  "  practically  "  or  ethically, 
it  permits  us  also  to  assume  an  object  not  immediately  given  by 
sense,  but  corresponding  to  religious,  and  aesthetic  feeling  and  hav- 
ing reality  (merely)  as  a  reflection  of  that.  This  is  the  standpoint 
of  the  (by  name)  well-known  author  of  the  History  of  Materialism^ 
Friedrich  Albert  Lange.  According  to  Lange,  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy shows  that  while  materialism  has  been  a  necessary  factor 
in  the  world's  thought,  it  has  naturally  led  always  to  a  higher  and 
complementary  standpoint,  viz.,  "  idealism,"  which  alone  satisfies 
religious  and  poetic  instinct,  and  incites  the  mind  to  the  highest 
achievement  in  science.  Materialism  possesses  the  very  impor- 
tant virtue  of  having  the  power  to  spread  and  nourish  a  right,  i.  f ., 
a  scientific,  antipathy  to  belief  in  miracles  and  teleological  rela- 
tion among  things  —  it  possesses,  further,  the  virtue  of  being  the 
conserving  element  or  moment  in  science.  But  its  first  principle 
contradicts  the  two  fundamental  dogmas  in  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  the  present  age :  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
that  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge :  and  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  that  ^'  innovating,  divining  "  power  inherent  in  ideal- 
ism. While,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  complementary 
opposites,  they  are  opposites  and  must  be  kept  apart;  idealistic 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  science,  has  a  position  and  office  of  its 
own  as  unassailable  as  a  symphony  of  Beethoven. 

Professed  simple,  undisguised  dualism  is  a  thing  hardly  known  to 
the  history  of  philosophy,  though  systems  of  thought  may  easily  be 
named  that  inherently  violate  that  first  principle  of  philosophic 
thought,  —  the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  a  single  notion.  The 
dualism  of  Anton  Giinther  and  Johann  Heinrich  Pabst,  which  we 
have  to  notice  at  this  point,  is  to  be  called  dualism,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  certain  strongly  pronounced  form  of  monism,  the  so- 
called  panlogistic  pantheism  of  Hegel.  Giinther  and  Pabst  sought 
to  emphasize  the  notion  of  personality  as  appertaining  to  God,  and 
did  so  by  distinguishing  sharply  between  spirit  and  nature,  God  and 
his  works.  Nature  is  distinguished  from  spirit  by  the  fact  that  the 
activity  of  the  former  is  a  merely  generic  activity  producing  nothing 
that  is  a  being-for-self,  whereas  the  activity  of  spirit  is  just  an  ac- 
tivity that  produces  that  which  has  or  is  being-for-self.  Further, 
"since  it  is  unthinkable  that  God  should  think  eternally  what  He 
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might  posit  and  not  actually  posit  it,  the  thought  of  God  leads  to  a 

real  non-Ego  of  God The  world  b  fiot,  as  pantheism 

teaches,  to  be  conceived  as  an  emanation,  but  as  a  contraposition  of 
God,  and  hence,  so  far  from  its  being  correct  to  say  that  God 
realizes  Himself  or  even  comes  to  consciousness  by  the  creation  of 
the  world,  we  ought  on  the  contrary  to  maintain  that  if  God 
posits  Himself,  He  does  not  produce  substances,  and  if  He  creates, 
He  does  not  posit  Himself."  The  starting-point  of  the  dualism  of 
Giinther  and  Pabst  was  the  Cartesian  distinction  between  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  consciousness  of  the  external  world  —  the 
guiding  motive,  the  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  pantheism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  monadism  on  the  other. 

We  may  pass  next  to  that  purely  rationalistic  (as  distinguished 
from  agnostic)  monism  which  practically  identifies  particular 
and  universal  being,  and  which  may  be  termed  idealistic  panthe- 
ism. This  may  be  either  immanental  or  transcendental,  according 
as  that  which  unites  opposing  terms  of  relation  among  phenomena 
has  more  or  less  the  character  of  the  simple  negation,  or,  in  other 
words,  *' indifference"  of  the  phenomena.  As  representative  advo- 
cates of  the  former  we  may  instance  Feuerbach  and  Strauss  in 
their  earlier  thinking,  and  Theodor  Vischer  and  Von  Hartmann  ; 
of  the  latter  Karl  Fortlage. 

Feuerbach's  ''  pure  and  undisguised  pantheism,"  as  he  himself 
described  it,  is  found  in  his  Thoughts  an  Death  and  IniTnortality^  in 
which  the  view  is  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
makes  death  a  mere  sham,  and  that'  ^^  death  is  the  necessary  dis- 
solution of  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  and  man's  continued  exist- 
ence consists  merely  in  historical  remembrance." 

Strauss'  pantheism,  which  has  been  such  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  theological  thinking  of  the  century,  was  by  Strauss  himself 
and  by  others  considered  the  true  version  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine. 
It  was  in  his  view  utterly  incompatible  with  (Christian)  theism. 
Dogma  is  to  him  "  the  product  of  uncultured  consciousness,  and 
when  a  philosopher  calls  himself  a  Christian,  he  may  have  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  but  reason  certainly  not.  The  consciousness 
which  does  not  understand  itself  places  the  infinite  content  which 
it  feels  within  itself  as  a  vague  impulse,  outside  of  itself,  because 
it  knows  itself  at  the  same  time  as  sensuous  and  empirical,  so  that 
it  has  what  is  one  and  the  same  thing  twice  over,  in  the  form  of 
something  beyond  the   world,  and  of  something  present  in  the 
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world.  The  pliilosopher  who  recognizes  that  both  are  one,  has  on 
this  account  no  worse  enemy  than  what  is  beyond  the  world, 
which  he  has  to  conceive  of  and  represent  as  something  which  is 

present  here  and  now There  is  no  other  God  than  the 

thought  which  is  in  all  thinking  beings,  no  attributes  of  God  other 
than  the  laws  of  nature,  there  is  in  the  All  no  sign  of  increase  or 
diminution,  the  Absolute  reflects  itself  from  all  eternity  in  ever 
different  finite  spirits,  like  a  large  orange  tree,  in  which  we  always 
see  buds,  blossom  and  fruit,  though  these  are  never  the  same." 

Theodor  Vischer  took  a  view  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Strauss,  and  wrote 
an  elaborate  work  on  aesthetics  founded  on  the  notion  that  it  is 
"  only  pantheism  that  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  beautiful." 

The  only  true  theory  of  the  universe  is,  according  to  Von  Hart- 
maun,  pantheism,  or,  better,  monism.  The  only  philosophical 
method  is,  not  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  which  is  a  tissue  of  errors, 
but  the  method  of  the  sciences  and  of  history."  We  have  to  start 
with  experience,  the  results  of  the  sciences,  and  seek  a  ground 
of  explanation  which  is  in  the  beginning  unknown ;  philosophy  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  unconscious.  Reality  is  not,  however,  mere 
unknowable  force  or  will,  but  the  unity  of  will  with  idea.  Will 
without  ideas  is  empty ;  idea  without  will  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything.  Idea  and  will  have  to  be  conceived  as  attributes  of  a 
single  essence,  which  may  be  called  spirit,  provided  that  we  do 
not  mean  by  this  word  personal  conscious  l>eing.  The  final  end 
of  all  existence  is  the  emancipation  of  the  idea  from  the  control  of 
will,  the  triumph  of  the  logical  over  the  alogical.  The  condition 
of  this  emancipation  is  the  fact  of  consciousness.  The  present 
world  is  the  worst  possible  :  the  little  pleasure  in  it  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  pain.  The  way  of  escape  from  misery  is  a  resolve 
on  the  part  of  universal  humanity  to  put  an  end  to  willing, 
the  sole  cause  of  human  misery.  This  will  happen  when  con- 
sciousness, or  the  idea  has  reached  its  highest  possible  develop- 
ment. To  the  consummation  of  this  ideal  end  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  on  the  part  of  every  individual  an  energetic  assertion  of 
will  in  every  form.  The  **  struggle  for  existence,"  variability 
of  species,  and  heredity  are  but  minor  moments  in  the  organic 
theory  of  descent,  which,  without  rejecting  mechanism,  must  be 
teleological.  Christianity  as  a  religion  is  antiquated :  there  should 
be  put  in  its  place  mono-pantheism,  with  its  much  more  spiritual 
worship  and  its  much  less  egoistic  morality. 
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Fortlage  sees  in  what  he  terms  the  immanental  pantheism  of 
Hegel  and  Schelling,  one  of  two  extremes  —  the  other  being  the 
Herbartian  realism — between  which  philosophical  truth  must  be 
found  to  lie.  The  true  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  is  that  transcend- 
ental pantheism,  that  radical  absolute  idealism,  taught  by  the  elder 
Fichte,  in  which  the  *'  absolute  existence  is  not  brought  so  close  to 
the  phenomenal  as  to  make  it  possible  to  think  that  it  maybe 
grasped  in  any  one  point  of  the  phenomenal,  nor  hidden  so  far 
behind  the  phenomenal  that  the  factors  of  the  phenomenal  come 
to  be  out  of  connection  with  it."  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
idealism  of  Fichte  be  supplemented:  to  its  apriori  deductions 
must  be  added  the  '^  counter-proof  "  or  a  mathematical  proof  in  a 
**  psychology  such  as  Beneke's,  which  proceeds  according  to  em- 
pirical methods."  "  If  the  Ego  in  its  broken  state  would  learn  by 
pursuing  the  method  of  psychological  analysis  to  rediscover  in  itself 
the  traces  and  traits  of  the  absolute  Ego,  then  the  revivifying  prin- 
ciple would  once  more  be  laid  hold  of ;  by  this  means  philosophy 
would  be  able  to  awake  from  it«  dream-like  absorption  in  nature  and 
history,  and  become  alive  to  what  is  the  truly  human  reality,  a  per- 
fected psychology."  Fortlage  pursues  the  method  of  empirical 
psycholog}%  so  far  as  to  abandon  all  questioning  as  to  the  metaphys- 
ical nature  of  the  soul  (though  not  because  such  questioning  is 
inherently  futile,  but  because  it  is  at  present  premature,)  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  making  psychology  merely  a  branch  of  physiology. 
Fortlage's  pantheistic  doctrine  is  not  offered  by  him  as  a  substitute 
for  religion,  since  religion  is  for  the  many,  and  this  doctrine  for 
the  select  few. 

If,  instead  of  viewing  nature  and  spirit  as  two  separate  and  dis- 
parate things,  as  dualism  does,  or,  instead  of  merging  them  in  one 
and  the  same  identical  thing,  as  pantheism  does,  we  view  them  as 
organic,  integral  parts  of  a  whole  culminating  in  God,  we  occupy 
the  standpoint  of  ideal-realism.  The  occasion  for  such  a  stand- 
point in  the  last  half  century  seems  to  have  been,  on  one  hand, 
that  insistence  upon  the  objective  validity  of  pure  thought,  which 
characterizes  the  system  of  Hegel  more  than  any  other,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  brilliancy  of  the  achievements  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences.  The  high  apriori  road  would  seem  to  lead  away 
from  the  truth ;  let  life  as  well  as  thought,  experimental  science 
as  well  as  pure  philosophy,  have  its  due  —  this  is  the  purport  of 
ideal-realism.     The  ideal-realists  have  in  number  and  individual 
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importance  outstripped,  it  appears,  every  other  clas9  of  thinkers 
in  Germany  since  1881.  The  names  that  occur  here  are  such  as 
those  of  I.  H.  Fichte,  Carridre,  Cieszkowski,  Wirth,  George, 
Chalybaeus,  Uhici,  Kuno  Fischer,  Trendelenburg,  Lotze. 

Intellectual  reaction  against  the  so-called  panlogism  of  Hegel 
drove  Fichte  towards  a  theological  monism,  in  which  the  "  person- 
ality" as  distinguished  from  the  ^^rationality'*  of  God  was  the 
dominant  conception.  A  renewed  consideration  of  Kant's  teaching 
led  to  a  return  on  his  part  to  human  experience  as  the  starting- 
point  of  speculation,  from  which,  he  says,  we  are  to  reason  deduc- 
tively to  the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  He  found  in  Leibnitz  a 
^^ second  pillar  "  for  philosophy ;  and  that  ^'because  he  had  by  his 
individualism  combated  (Spinoza's)  pantheism,  had  reconciled 
teleology  and  mechanism,  recalling  the  latter  to  its  proper  sphere, 
had  by  his  doctrine  of  a  preestablished  harmony,  indicated  the 
way  to  an  intelligent  cause  of  mechanism,  and  by  his  theory  of 
monads  furnished  the  basis  for  the  fundamental  psychological 
truth  that  the  soul  not  only  contains  apriori  elements  but  is  itself 
an  apriori  nature,  existing  prior  to  experience,  from  which  by  its 
own  act  it  elevates  itself  to  the  condition  of  conscious  self-activity." 
Fichte  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  eclecticism  in  philosophy. 

A  like  charge  has  been  brought  against  Carridre,  whose  asser- 
tion, indeed,  that  the  philosopher  of  the  present  day  has  to  avoid 
treating  philosophy  as  a  science  in  a  scholastic  sense,  and  to  view 
it  as  a  science  of  life,  and  his  assertion  that  there  is  no  logical 
necessity  in  history,  evince  a  shyness  on  his  part  towards  pure 
thought  identical  with  that  characterizing  eclecticism  in  all  times. 
Carridre  was  once  a  warm  admirer  of  Hegel,  but  joined  in  the 
attempt  of  Weisse  and  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Wirth  to  reconcile  to  a 
degree  supposed  not  to  have  been  attained  in  Hegel,  the  extremes, 
rationalism  and  supernaturalism,  pantheism  and  atheism.  In 
opposition  to  rationalistico-pantheistic  aesthetics  he  asserts  the 
comprehension  of  art  to  be  possible  only  where  we  have  a  theory  of 
the  idea  of  the  "living  God,"  "who  reveals  Himself  in  nature  and 
history."  He  declares  ideal-realism  to  be  the  final  goal  of  thought 
in  history,  and  the  problem  of  philosophy  to  be  the  uniting  of  the 
notions  of  transcendence  and  immanence.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  conceives  of  the  human  cell  (as  of  men  of  genius, 
the  heroes  in  history)  as  post^ible  only  by  a  leap  in  being;  and  he 
regards  immortality  only  as  a  reasonable  hope,  and  thinks  that 
religion  were  better  not  conceived  of  in  a  dogmatic  way. 
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EDITORIAL. 

rTiHE  most  important  word  spoken  at  the  late  meeting  of  school 
JL  superintendents  in  New  York,  was  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Rickoff;  to  the 
effect  that  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  inaugurate  a  great  national  revival 
in  behalf  of  the  American  common  school.  The  past  twenty  years  has 
been  so  largely  a  period  of  discussion  and  criticism  concerning  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
schools,  that  our  leading  educators  have  almost  forgotten  that  they  are 
living  and  working,  all  the  time,  in  the  face  of  popular  indifference 
and  a  powerful  organized  hostility  to  the  whole  American  system  of 
universal  education  for  citizenship.  As  the  crew  and  passengers  on 
board  ship  may  be  suddenly  wakened  from  a  heated  controversy  by  an 
ebb  tide,  that  leaves  the  steamer  aground  on  a  sand  bar,  so  the  common 
school  officials  are  rudely  awakened  from  their  internecine  warfare  and 
confronted  by  a  social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literary  combination 
that  challenges  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  by  the  state. 
The  frequent  meetings  of  teachers  are  having  the  effect  to  place  the 
superior  class  a  long  way  ahead  of  even  the  friendly  public  that  must 
be  relied  on  to  support  them  in  any  school  reform.  Superintendent 
Rowland  and  Colonel  Parker  go  back  to  Chicago  to  find  two  great 
journals  demanding  the  suppression  of  the  normal  school  and  insisting 
that  the  average  Chicago  teacher  needs  no  more  ability  and  deserves 
no  more  salary  than  an  expert  operative  or  dry  goods  saleswoman. 
While  Doctors  Harris  and  Soldan  are  elaborating  broad  national  formu- 
las and  an  improved  educational  psychology,  the  columns  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  dailies  are  filled  with  preposterous  trash  in  disparagement 
of  the  whole  idea  and  conduct  of  the  schools ;  and  the  school  board 
of  the  city  is  in  the  courts  in  a  veritable  race  war,  in  which  lager, 
school  picnics,  unlimited  German  teaching,  and  handling  the  funds,  are 
the  issues.  The  New  England  press  is  found  repeating  the  absurd 
boasts  of  southern  land  agents  and  politicians  about  the  condition 
of  education  in  those  states,  and  grave  senators  from  Yankee  land 
indorse  representations  that  one  week's  observation  would  scatter  to  the 
winds.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  Catholic  bishop  has  stalked 
into  the  White  House  and  threatened  peril  to  a  great  political  party, 
unless  the  educational  demands  of  the  hierarchy  are  indorsed  by  the 
senate ;  and  the  Romish  clergy  of  Wisconsin  are  on  the  war  path 
against  the  people  of  that  enterprising  commonwealth.     No  American 
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educator  stands  on  a  higher  watch-tower  than  Doctor  Rickoff.  If  our 
coming  National  Mass  Meeting  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  corresponding 
assembly  in  the  East,  can  be  persuaded  to  suspend  the  Bow  of  high 
criticism  and  organize  a  great  national  crusade  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  in  behalf  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  popu- 
lar education  on  which  all  agree,  they  will  confer  a  boon  upon  the 
Republic,  compared  with  which  the  most  elaborate  discussions  of  the 
common  sort  are  of  quite  subordinate  importance. 

ANOTHER  valuable  deliverance  at  New  York,  was  the  plea  of  the 
superintendent  of  Brooklyn,  for  a  more  thorough  preparation 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  A  wide  observation,  extending 
over  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  has  awakened  in  us  a  painful 
sense  of  the  imperative  need  of  "civil  service,"  in  its  most  searching 
form,  among  the  four  hundred  thousand  common  school  teachers  of  the 
country.  The  brilliant  success  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the  superior 
class  of  teachers,  chiefly  congregated  in  prosperous  towns  and  cities, 
like  the  glare  of  an  electric  light,  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  dark  and 
twilight  realm  where  the  "go  as  you  please"  type  of  school  still 
occupies  the  ground  and  ignorance  and  incompetency  hold  their  dismal 
rule.  No  wonder  that  the  wide-awake  farmers  and  enterprising  house- 
keepers of  the  South  declare  that  education  demoralizes  the  rising 
negro  youth  and  leaves  them  inferior,  as  reliable  workers,  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  For  the  painful  fact  is,  that,  spite  of  the  millions 
of  northern  and  southern  money  and  the  religious  zeal  and  heroism 
expended  in  putting  on  the  ground  the  new  education  for  the  negro,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  children  and  youth  have  never  been  for  a  month 
in  any  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  school.  A  huddle  of  colored 
boys  and  girls,  drifting  around  the  kind  of  place  the  average  negro 
schoolhouse  is,  under  the  control  of  the  sort  of  man  or  woman  that  the 
average  colored  teacher  must  be,  with  the  intermittent  attendance,  the 
neighborhood  and  church  quarrels  over  the  schools,  and  the  score 
of  hindrances,  is  not  a  school,  but  about  the  most  demoralizing  sort 
of  a  children's  mob.  No  wonder,  that  untold  thousands  of  children 
in  our  oldest  and  most  cultivated  states,  get  little  real  help  from  the 
kind  of  country  school  which  is  their  only  seminary;  kept  by  a  g^een 
girl  or  a  bumptious  boy,  in  defiance  of  all  sound  principals  of  elementary 
education.  And  even  in  our  great  cities,  and  oflener  in  our  large 
towns,  the  graded  schools  are  honeycombed  with  incompetents,  mental 
and  moral,  who  muddle  the  work  for  a  year  and  baffle  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  ablest  superintendent.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  the  leading  business  public, 
as  shown  through  the  press,  is  due  to  the  inevitable  contempt  of  the 
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able  and  energetic  men  who  live  in  a  world  of  expert  labor,  and  demand 
positive  results.  The  clever  woman  of  society,  or  the  able  leader 
in  public  philanthropy,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  her  indifterence 
to  a  large  class  of  the  ''young  ladies"  that  flit  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  working  for  bread  and  "•  pin  money,"  with  their  bright 
eyes  on  the  lookout  for  the  "  coming  man,"  and  the  whole  life  outside 
working  hours  a  rush  of  stupid  social  dissipation.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  understands  this  weak  side  of  the  common  school  and 
is  rapidly  training  a  body  of  teachers,  absolutely  devoted  to  their  work, 
under  constant  supervision,  and,  every  year,  producing  better  results. 
The  American  people  have  the  right  to  the  best  educational  service 
of  the  country  in  the  common  school  and  will  pay  for  it,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  obtained.  But,  while  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force  is  notoriously  unskilled  and  non-professional,  it  is  useless  for  the 
superior  teachers,  who  magnetize  each  other  in  the  conventions, 
to  demand  election  during  good  behavior,  better  salaries,  or  anything 
involving  greater  outlay  by  the  public.  The  "business  eye"  of  the 
country  is  now  fixed  on  skilled  labor  every  where  ;  nowhere  so  important 
as  in  the  schoolroom  ;  and  the  imperative  condition  of  persuading  the 
public  to  greater  zeal  and  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  common  school 
is  a  searching  and  persistent  movement  among  the  teachers  for  the 
professional  elevation  of  their  own  class. 

IT  may  be,  as  the  opposition  press  is  loudly  boasting,  that  the  present 
congress  will  fail  to  pass  any  bill  for  national  aid  to  relieve  the 
national  peril  of  illiteracy  in,  at  least,  a  dozen  of  our  southern  states. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  political  revolution  of  a  year  ago  has  turned 
the  heart  of  the  average  southern  politician  away  from  the  educational 
needs  of  the  southern  people  and  brought  to  bear  a  pressure  on  the 
broader-minded  statesman  of  that  region,  very  hard  to  resist.  Within 
the  past  year  the  disappearance  of  a  dozen  leaders  in  the  higher  journal- 
ism of  the  south,  like  Dawson,  Grady,  Keating,  Burke  and  others, 
has  thrown  the  leading  press  of  that  region  once  more  into  the  rut 
of  sectional  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  exasperation 
of  the  extreme  leaders  of  northern  aflairs  against  election  abuses  in  the 
south  will  cost  this  measure  several  influential  advocates.  But  it  has 
long  been  apparent  to  us  that  southern  popular  education  is  only  on  the 
threshold  and  requires  a  full  generation  for  its  evolution.  The  rapid 
and  brilliant  success  of  a  few  hundred  growing  southern  towns  in  estab- 
lishing good  graded  schools,  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  real 
south,  where  nine- tenths  of  the  children  live,  is  a  broad,  sparsely 
populated,  open  country ;  on  the  whole  not  specially  prosperous ; 
wrestling  with  the  industrial   incompetency  and   political  aspirations 
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of  the  negro ;  the  ruling  race  not  yet  feeling  able  or  more  than  half 
disposed  to  educate  its  own  children ;  while  every  other  man  honestly 
believes  that  schooling  unfits  ''the  nigger**  for  profitable  work. 
Meanwhile,  a  powerful  class  among  the  clergy  and  second-rate  poli- 
ticians is  heartily  opposed  to  the  common  school,  as  heresy  in  religion 
and  politics.  Just  now,  the  Farmer's  Almanac  is  looming  up  like 
a  portentous  cloud,  led  by  men  hungry  and  thirsty  for  office,  pledged 
to  several  measures  that,  if  adopted,  will  wreck  the  industrial  system 
of  a  dozen  commonwealths.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  leaders  are 
scheming  with  their  northern  colleagues  for  the  political  control  of  the 
Republic  through  a  party  which  still  has  the  backing  of  every  southern 
state.  If  in  this  tumult  the  children  are  elbowed  out  and  the  educa- 
tional question  postponed,  it  will  not  be  because  the  '' sober  second 
thought "  of  the  South  repudiates  national  aid  for  education,  but  because 
it  is  now  ebb  tide  among  the  people  and  the  upper  strata  of  southern 
life  is  occupied  in  holding  its  own.  But  the  struggle  of  the  past  ten 
years  has  not  been  lost.  The  real  educational  desolation  of  whole 
regions  of  our  country  and  the  special  perils  of  southern  illiteracy  are 
open  to  every  observing  man.  The  opposition  to  Universal  Education 
has  been  unmasked  all  round  the  circle.  The  public  men  who  have 
filled  the  country  with  the  assertion  that  ''  the  South  is  able  and  willing 
to  educate  itself,"  will  now  be  compelled  to  ''  face  the  music  *'  and  lead 
a  new  movement  for  education,  or  be  discredited  before  the  nation.  And 
anew  and  wide-spread  movement  in  the  North,  in  behalf  of  negro 
education  is  already  apparent.  Within  the  past  month,  several  impor- 
tant meetings  in  New  York  and  Washington  have  been  held  in  this 
interest ;  and  the  coming  assembly  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York, 
in  June,  promises  an  important  consultation  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  this 
line.  In  all  these  g^eat  movements  for  the  uplifting  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple, we  must  reckon,  even  in  our  country,  by  generations  rather  than 
years,  and  put  in  our  work  with  confidence  in  the  Providence  that, 
in  the  end,  brings  every  man  and  every  good  cause  into  the  light. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

Advocates  of  Froebel's  Principles.  —  For  a  score  of  years 
or  more  the  Froebel  society,  of  England  has  labored  zealously  to  excite 
public  interest  in  the  principles  of  Froebel,  and  to  secure  their  adoption 
in  the  elementary  stage  of  public  schools.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  London,  January  i6,  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  evidence 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Italian  Government  has 
made  the  Froebel  system  a  part  of  its  scheme  of  education.  A  Ger 
man  disciple  of  Froebel,  Mrs.  Schwabe,  proposes  to  endow  a  college 
and  school  in  that  country,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
Empress  Frederick,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  system  in  Germany,  and  its  introduction  into  Italy. 

Death  of  a  Distinguished  Official.  —  The  death  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Cumin,  C.  B.,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department, 
England,  deprives  that  country  of  a  most  zealous  and  accomplished 
school  officer. 

School  of  Oriental  Studies.  —  The  school  for  modern  Oriental 
studies  established  by  the  Imperial  Institute  in  union  with  University 
College  and  King's  College,  London,  was  inaugurated  January  ti. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  this  occasion,  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
delivered  an  interesting  address.  The  distinguished  philologist  g^ve 
the  following  particulars  respecting  the  new  seminary  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Berlin.  The  staff  of  professors  and  teachers  includes  '^one 
professor  of  Chinese;  two  teachers  of  Chinese,  both  natives  —  one  for 
teaching  North  Chinese,  the  other  South  Chinese;  one  professor 
of  Japanese,  assisted  by  a  native  teacher ;  one  professor  of  Arabic, 
assisted  by  two  native  teachers  —  one  for  Arabic  as  spoken  in  Egypt, 
the  other  for  Arabic  as  spoken  in  S}Tia ;  one  native  teacher  of  Hindu- 
stani and  Persian  ;  one  native  teacher  of  Turkish ;  one  teacher  of  Suaheli, 
an  important  language  spoken  on  the  east  Coast  of  Africa,  assisted 
by  a  native.  Besides  these  special  lectures,  those  g^ven  by  the  most 
eminent  professors  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Chinese  in  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Oriental  Seminary. 
The  number  of  students  amounts  at  present  to  115.  Of  these,  fifty-six 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  faculty  of  law,  which  must  be  taken  to  include 
all  who  aspire  to  any  employment  in  the  consular  and  colonial  services. 
Fifteen  belong  to  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  physical 
science  ;  four  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  who  are  probably  intended  for 
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missionary  work.  Twenty-thtee  are  mentioned  as  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  three  are  technical  students,  five  officers  in  the  army,  and 
nine  are  returned  as  studying  modern  Greek,  Spanish,  and  languages 
generally  counted  as  Oriental,  though,  no  doubt,  of  great  usefulness 
in  the  East  and  in  America." 

Commercial  Education.  —  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  fixed  March  ii,  as  the  date  for  the  examination  for  Commercial 
Certificates. 

The  Educational  News  says  :  "  The  minimum  of  general  knowledge 
to  be  demanded  of  all  the  candidates  is  greater  than  in  most  examina- 
tions for  youths  of  sixteen.  English,  including  handwriting,  orthog- 
raphy, grammar  and  composition ;  History  of  the  British  Isles  and 
Colonies ;  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  Arithmetic,  including  a  general  knowledge  of  foreign  weights  and 
measures,  currencies  and  exchanges :  Algebra ;  Euclid ;  Elementary 
Mechanics ;  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping,  are  all  obligatory,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  one  modern  foreign  language  to  be  selected  from  the 
following :  —  (a)  French,  {b)  German,  {c)  Spanish,  {d)  Portuguese^ 
(^)  Italian ;  comprising  translation,  composition,  and  conversation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  commercial  terms  and  phraseology.  A  considera- 
ble latitude  of  choice  is  then  allowed  in  what  are  called  the  optional 
subjects,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  taken.  These  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, namely: —  (i)  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics;  (2)  Shorthand  (any 
system)  ;  (3)  Drawing  —  freehand,  with  model,  or  mechanical, 
or  geometrical  drawing ;  (4)  Chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical  (the 
examination  will  be  limited  to  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  to  very 
simple  questions  on  metals ;  (5)  Elements  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  ; 
(6)  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  (7)  Natural  History :  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing—  Elements  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Physiology; 
(8)  one  or  more  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  not  taken  as  an  obli- 
gatory subject." 

With  the  curriculum  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  list 
of  members  who  have  consented  to  give  a  preference  to  candidates  for 
employment  holding  commercial  certificates,  either  of  the  London 
Chamber,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 
The  examination  scheme  is  significant  as  showing  the  scholastic  require- 
ment for  commercial  pursuits.     It  carries  a  moral  for  educators. 

Cambridge  Examinations.  —  The  report  on  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  Examinations  in  1889  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  candidates  in  1869  was  only 
thirty-six,  and  that  it  had  risen   in  ten  years  to  741.     It  touched  the 
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highest  point  in  1887,  —  when  as  many  as  i,ooi  candidates  presented 
themselves.  Since  that  year  it  has  been  declining  and  is  now  only  898, 
while  the  percentage  of  failures  is  greater  than  usual.  This  decline 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  overstocked,  and  consequently  offers  less  chance  of  employment  than 
formerly. 

HUNGARY. 

The  university  Francis  Joseph  at  Kolozsvar,  Hungary,  is  maintained 
entirely  at  public  expense.  In  i887-*88,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
it  was  $96,500.  The  average  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year  was 
528.  The  teaching  corps  numbei^  sixty-five  professors  or  masters. 
The  Emperor  visited  this  institution  during  the  year  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  its  condition.  The  Polytechnic  school  at  Buda- 
pest, which  was  founded  in  1882,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its 
annual  expenditure  has  reached  the  sum  of  $674,078  for  an  attendance 
of  539  students.  The  multiplication  of  schools  for  industrial  and 
industrial  art  training  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  history 
of  education  in  Hungary.  In  this  provision  woman's  share  among 
the  special  schools  of  recent  date  is  a  school  of  painting  upon  glass. 
The  results  of  the  last  named  are  seen  in  the  beautiful  windows  pre- 
pared for  palaces  and  for  churches. 

• 

FRANCE. 

Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction.  —  An  association  has  just 
been  formed  at  Paris  having  for  its  object  the  reform  of  secondary 
instruction. 

It  proposes  to  set  before  the  public  by  every  means  possible  all  the 
conditions  afiecting  this  grade  of  instruction,  and  to  create  in  this  way 
a  public  sentiment  intelligent  and  forcible  enough  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reforms. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  founders  of  this  society  that  secondary  instruction 
no  longer  responds  to  the  needs  of  society.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  has  fostered  secondary  schools  in  which  science  and  modem 
languages  are  substituted  for  the  classics,  the  latter  still  absorb  the 
energies  of  students  and  professors.  The  society  condemns  the  dual 
system  of  secondary  instruction.  In  place  of  this,  it  advocates  secondary 
instruction  of  two  degrees.  The  first  is  to  be  uniform  for  all  students. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  degree  the  student  is  to  pass  an  examination 
admitting  him  to  the  superior  degree ;  there  the  studies  should 
be  specialized  and  the  student  make  his  choice  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion and  aptitudes.     In  this  second  degree  the  classics  are  to  be  placed. 

The  society  is  thoroughly  organized  and  numbers  among  its  founders 
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many  of  the  leading  men  of  France.     The  president  is  Monsieur  Ber- 
ger,  deputy  commissary  general  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  decennial  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  just  issued  forms  with  the  preceding  report  for 
the  decade  1868-  1878,  a  complete  history  of  superior  instruction  under 
the  republic. 

The  last  decade  has  been  characterized  by  great  activity  in  building. 
The  entire  sum  spent  in  this  work  amounts  to  $22,195,000  of  which 
the  State  has  borne  above  $12,000,000  and  the  cities  the  remainder. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  faculties  in  1887 -'88  was 
17,630  an  increase  of  seventy-five  jjercent.  in  the  decade.  The  munici- 
pal appropriation  for  superior  education  in  Paris  for  1890  is  fixed 
9t  a  sum  equivalent  to  $146,049.  a.  t.  s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHT  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
ERATURE   UPON  EDUCATION, 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  ftom  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule*  be  jnentioned  in  notes. 


^ 


Army  of  the  United  Sutes,  llie. 
General  Wesley  Merritt.  Harper's^ 
March. 

Art,  The  Relation  of,  to  Truth.  W. 
H.  Mallock.    Forum ^  March. 

Art  Teaching  and  Technical  Schools. 
,  Lady  Dilke.    Fortnightly  Review^  Feb. 

Associations  fran^aises  d'  etudiants, 
Ties.  Emile  Borgeois.  Bevue  Blette^ 
Feb.  15. 

Athenes,  Les  fouilles  de  V  acropole 
d'.  Maxime  Collingnon.  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondegy  Feb.  15. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Significance  of 
the  Degree  of.    Science^  Feb.  14. 

Contains  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
President  Oilman,  and  remarks  by 
Professor  Griffin. 

Bashkirtsetl,  Marie.  A  Personal 
Keminiscence.  Marion  Hepworth  Dix- 
on.    Fortnightly  Bevietr^  February. 

Bee-masters,  On  Some  Old.  R.  C. 
Day.     Oentleman*8  Magazine^  Feb. 

Books  and  Newspapers,  The  Illus- 
tration of.  Henry  Blackburn.  Xine- 
teenth  Century,  Februarv- 

Botanic  Gardens,  WhIUs  in  the  Sid- 
ney.   C.  Parkinson.    Knowledge^  Feb. 

Bright,  John.  Jennie  Fowler  Wil- 
ling.   Methodist  BevieWy  March-Apr. 


Browning,  Robert,  as  a  Poet.  I. 
John  Vance  Cheney.  Chautauquan^ 
March. 

Browning,  Robert,  as  a  Teacher. 
Annie  E.  Ireland.  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zin«,  February. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  The  Trial,  Opin- 
ions, and  Death  of.  Wm.  R.  Thayer. 
Atlantic y  March. 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart.  New  Be- 
rieic,  Feb. 

Chautauqua  as  a  New  Factor  in 
American  Life.  Frederic  P.  Noble. 
New  England  Magazine^  March. 

Chemical  Prologue,  A.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
March. 

Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 
Irving  B.  Kichnian.  Political  Science 
Quarterly y  March. 

Clasf^ische  Uiiiversit&t  Englauds, 
die.  Friedrich  von  Aschen.  Unsere 
Zeity  February. 

Cobra  Stone,  The  Najd-Kallu,  or.  H. 
Hensoldt.     Harper'Sy  March. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  snake 
instinct. 

Coming  Men  in  England.  Justin 
McCarthy.  North  American  BevietOy 
March. 
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Concurrence  des  etats  psyeholo- 
giques,  La.  A.  Binet.  Bevue  Philo- 
sophique^  February. 

Corner,  The  Value  of  the.  George 
Parsons  Lathrop.    Atlantic^  March. 

Creed,  The  City  of  the.  J.  Theodore 
Bent.    Fortnightly  Beview^  February. 

Creeds  as  Tests  of  Church  Member- 
ship. Woleott  Calkins.  Andover  Be- 
view^  March. 

Crime  politique,  Le,  et  le  Miso- 
neisme,  ou  la  Jx)i  d'  Inertie  dans  le 
Monde  moral.  I.  Cesarc  Lorabroso. 
Nouvelle  Bevue^  Feb.  15. 

Dante  and  the  New  Reformation. 
J.  W.Cross.     Nineteenth  Century, Feb. 

Denken,  Das,  als  Iliilfsvorstellungs 
'lliatigkeit  und  als  Anpassungsyoi^ 
gang.  Beitrige  zur  Kennzeichnung 
des  Positivisnius.  If.  Johannes  Vol- 
kelt.    ZeUichrift  /.  Philosophies  H.  1. 

Depths,  Out  of  the.  A.  £.  Gathorne 
Hardy.      National  BevieWy  February. 

Disguises  of  Nature.  Win.  Seton. 
Catholic  World,  March. 

Dogma,  A  Protest  against.  Amos 
K.  Fiske.     2"he  jPonim,  March. 

Easter  in  Jerusalem.  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter.    Cosmopolitan,  March. 

Edutruted  Women,  The  Mission  of. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Armstrong.  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  March. 

An  answer  to  Grant  Allen's  **  Plain 
Words  on  the  Woman  Question." 

Eight  Hours  Question,  The.  R.  B. 
Haldane.     Contemporary  Bevievj^  Feb. 

Electric  Lighting,  Sir  Wm.  Thom- 
son and.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr. 
North  American  Beview,  March. 

Electricity,  Dangers  from.  John 
Trowbridge.     Atlantic,  March. 

English  and  Americans.  Wm.  Mor- 
ton Fnllerton.  Fortnightly  Beview, 
February. 

Ericsson,  John, The  Engineer.  Wm. 
Conant  Church.     Scribner^s,  March. 

Erziehung  der  deutschen  Jugend, 
Die.  (Schluss.)  Paul  Gussfeldt. 
Deutsche  Biindschau,  February. 

Explosives,  Smokeless.  I.  Fred- 
erick Abel.     Nature,  Feb.  6. 

Facultes  f  ran9Hises  en  1889,  Les.  — 
11.  —  La  vie  et  1'  organisation  inter- 
ieures.  Louis  Liard.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  February. 

Fairy  Mythology  of  Ireland,  The. 
C.  S.  Bos  well.     National  Beview,  Feb. 

Fatalistic  Science  and  Human  Self- 
Deterraination.  IV.  Edmund  Mont- 
gomery.    New  Jdealy  March. 

Films,  The  Laws  of.  Sophie  Bled- 
soe Herrick.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March. 


Forgotten  Episode,  A.  George  A. 
Jackson.    Atlantic,  March. 

France,  L'  enseignement  superieur 
en,  pendant  la  RevuluUon,  d'  apr^s  le 
livre  de  M.  Liard.  Ernest  Dupuy. 
Bevue  Bleue,  Feb.  1. 

France  in  1789  and  1889.  Frederic 
Harrison.     The  Forum.  March. 

Frauen,  Zur  Psychologic  der.  G. 
Sinimel.  Zeitachrift  /.  Volker-psycholo- 
gie^  H.  1. 

Free  Trade  or  Protection.  J.  S. 
Morrill.  North  American  Beview, 
March. 

Geraiany,  The  Making  of.  W.  Mil- 
ler.    Westminster  Beview^  March. 

Glasgow :  A  Municipal  Study.  Al- 
bert Shaw.     Century,  March. 

Goethe,  Ueber.  Gustav  Glogun. 
Zeitschrift  f.  Philosophic,  H.  1. 

Gordon,  General,  A  Voyage  with. 
Wm.  H.  Spence.  Contemporary  Be- 
view, February. 

Government  Bureau,  Story  of  a 
Busy.  The  Greatest  Auditing  Office 
in  the  World.  Milton  T.  Adkins. 
Magazine  of  American  History,  March. 

Ground-Values,  The  Taxation  of. 
C.  H.  Sargant.  Contemporary  Beview, 
February. 

Gymnasium  und  Universitit.  E. 
Zeller.    Deutsche  Bundschau,  Feb. 

An  important  article. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  Anson  D. 
Morse.  PoUtic<il  Scienc-e  Quarterly, 
March. 

Hawthori^'s  First  Printed  Article. 
Kate  Tannett  W^oods.  Magazine  of 
Americ^in  History,  March. 

Heredity,  Professor  Weismann's 
Theory  of.  A.  Weismann.  Nature, 
Feb.  6. 

Homer  and  l^ngfellow.  S.  D.  Hill- 
man.    Methodist  Beview,  Mnrch- Apr. 

Hypnotism,  Recent  Studies  in.  Sci- 
ence, Feb.  28. 

Idealism  of  Science,  The.  George 
A.  Denison.   Unitarian  Beview,  March. 

Idees-forces,  L^  evolutionnisme  des. 
A.  Fouill6e.  Bevue  Philosophique,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Imagination,  L',  dans  la  decouverte 
scientiflque,  d^  apr^s  Bacon.  Adam. 
Bevue  Philosophique,  February. 

Iris,  The  Restored  Head  of,  in  the 
Parthenon  Frieze.  Charles  Waldstein. 
Harper* s,  March. 

Irrigable  Lands  of  the  Arid  Region, 
'Vhe.    J.  W.  Powell.     Century,  March. 

Italy.  The  Politics  of  MedisBval. 
Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  Chautau- 
quan,  March. 

Johnson  Characteristics,  Some.     H. 
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W.  MassiDfj^ham.      Gentleman^ »  Maga' 
zine^  February. 

Lamb,  Charles,  In  the  Footprints  of . 
I.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin.  Scribner*»^ 
March. 

l^nd,  The,  and  its  Ow-ners  in  Past 
Times.  Augustus  Jessopp.  Xine- 
teenth  Century^  February. 

Land-Ownership,  The  Origin  of. 
Daniel  £.  Wing.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  March. 

I^andsdowne^  Ix)rd,  On  Education. 
A.  C.  Tute.     Calcutta  Review^  Jan. 

Laughter,  A  Theory  of.  John  O'- 
Neill.    Westminster  Beview^  March. 

Li^tfoot,  Bishop,  The  Late.  F. 
W.  Farrar.  Contemporary  Review^ 
February. 

Local  Government  in  Prussia.  IL 
F.  J.  Goodnow.  Political  Science  Quar- 
er/^,  March. 

•'Ix)oking  Backward"  Again.  Ed- 
ward Bellamy.  North  American  Ite- 
vievoy  March. 

A  reply  to  General  Walker's  article 
in  the  February  Atlantic, 

Lotteries  In  the  United  Stat<*H.  Ed- 
ward N.  Vallandingliam.  Chautau- 
quan^  March. 

Man,  The  Nobility  of.  E.  P.  Pow- 
ell.   Xew  lileah  March. 

Mannish  Maidens,  Modern.  Black- 
xcood's^  February. 

Marlowe,  Christophe.  Joseph  Texte. 
Bevue  des  Deux  Monties^  Feb.  15. 

Marriage  Question,  The.  Alice  Bod- 
ington.      Westminster  Review^  March. 

Marx,  Karl.  Charles  J.  Little. 
Chautauquan.  Mairh. 

Memory.  H.  C.  Wood.  Century^ 
March. 

An  Interesting  paper  on  organic 
memory. 

Mental  Science.  The  Bapidity  of 
Mental  Processes  in  Insanity.  Sci- 
ence,  Feb.  14. 

A  resume  of  Marie  Walirzky's  arti- 
cle in  the  December  number  of  the 
Bevue  Philosophique. 

Michelangelo,  Nacht  und  Morgen 
des.  Ernst  Brlicke.  Deutsche  Bund- 
schau^  February. 

Middle  Class  Education.  John  Mas- 
sie.     Westminster  Beview^  March. 

Monk,  The  Specter  of  the.  F.  W. 
Farrar.     The  Fttrum^  March. 

Mortgage  Evil,  The.  J.  P.  Dunn, 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

The  Century  DiCTiosARY,    Vol.  2.    New  York:    Published  by  tlie  Century 
Co.    W.  B.  ClHrke  &  Co..  Bostou. 

The  second  volume  of  this  magnificent  dictionary  is  as  complete  and  as  rldi 

in  matter  as  was  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  the  same  scholarship,  breadth 

of  thought,  and  thoroughness  of  work.    It  is  alike  a  credit  to  the  labors  of 

Professor  Whitney  and  his  able  collaborators,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  mar- 

▼ellous  perfection  which  the  printer's  art  has  attained  among  as.    The  type, 

ttie  paper*  the  illustrations,  the  accuracy  shown  in  the  smallest  particulars  is 

surprising,    llie  information  which  is  found  in  its  pages  is  the  result  of  great 

research,  and  Is  very  full  on  all  subjects  of  literary  or  scientific  interest.    Take 

for  example  the  word  Commonwealth.    We  have  vainly  searched  all  the  large 

dictionaries  and  many  of  the  encyclopaedias  trying  to  learn  which  of  the  states 

of  the  Union  were  commonwealths.    We  find  our  answer  and  full  information 

on  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  '^  Century.*-    This  is  a  work  so  admirable  in 

all  particulars  that  every  scholar  who  niiglit  feel  unable  to  buy  it,  will,  after 

seeing  it,  be  willing  to  make  great  efibrts  and  forego  many  pleasures  in  order 

to  possess  it. 

A  Chkoxicle  of  Conquest.  By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk.  Boston :  D.  Ix>throp 
Company.     Price,  111.25. 

Readers  who  remember  charming  little  Polly  Blatchley  will  be  glad  to  make 
her  acquaintance  again  in  this  new  story  of  Miss  Sparhawk^s.  Polly  has  grown 
into  a  young  lady,  and  a  very  sensible  one,  at  that ;  anxious  to  play  her  part 
in  life,  and  to  begin  at  once.  Life  at  the  Carlisle  school  is  pictured  with  a  faith- 
ful hand.  We  have  pictures  of  individual  Indians  —  for  the  author  has  made 
her  studies  from  life  —  and  we  are  shown  the  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline that  prevail.  The  intent  of  the  book  is  to  make  clear  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  at  Carlisle,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  future  civilization  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  West.  The  story  is  briglit  and  full  of  interest,  but  its 
great  importance  lies  in  the  facts  it  presents  and  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the 
problem  of  Indian  education. 

A  German  Beader  for  Be(;inners  in  School  or  College;  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  Edward  8.  Joyncs,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Uni- 
versity.    Boston:     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Pp.277. 

This  reader  is  designed  to  occupy  the  first  year  of  German  study  and  gives 
such  elementary  help  as  may  enable  the  student,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
to  read  elsewhere  for  himself.  All  the  forms  of  the  language  that  the  student 
may  meet  with  are  represented  here.  The  material  is  arranged  progressively 
in  distinct  parts,  of  which  there  are  five:  Interlinear  Introduction;  Familiar 
Prose;  Easy  Poems;  Prose  Selection^*;  Letters.  In  order  still  further  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  the  word-exercises  indicated  in  the  Notes,  a  new  edition, 
whleh  will  be  ready  shortly,  will  contain  an  additional  Appendix  on  Cognates 
with  a  brief  table  of  the  most  usual  changes  and  correspondences  between  Ger- 
man and  English. 
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William  •  Cullen  Bryantt  By  John  B^i^ow.  American  Men  of  lietters 
Series.  Edited  bv  ChHiles  Dudley  Warner.  Boston :  Houston,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     Pp.355.     Price,  81. 2i. 

From  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bryant,  and  business  asso- 
ciation with  him  for  many  years,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  prepared  this  worli,  with 
^*  the  hope  that  in  quarters  where  the  nature  and  importance  of  Bryant^s  life- 
worlc  are  little  known  or  imperfectly  appreciated,  it  may  assist  to  awaken  a  curi- 
osity which  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  name  of  Bryant  has  become  a  house- 
hold word,  and  his  example  the  very  lowest  standard  of  public  and  private- 
morals  in  any  American  family.*'  The  work  is  compehdious,  and  yet  inex- 
pensive, and  is  of  especial  value  to  all  having  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
reading  the  more  elaborate  biographies.  An  Appendix,  copious  Notes,  and 
portrait  add  much  to  the  book,  which  is  prettily  bound. 

We  have  received  from  Pres.  Geo.  W.  Atherton  of  the  State  College,  Pa., 
the  Report  op  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman. 

This  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  May  27,  1887,  has- 
not  confined  its  labors  to  its  own  state,  nor  even  to  the  United  States,  but 
has  investigated  the  systems  of  industrial  education  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  other  places. 

The  subjects  especially  considered  in  this  excellent  report  cover  a  large 
field;  among  them  may  be  specilied  the  following:  —  The  present  condition  of 
Industrial  Education  in  the  state  and  out  of  it,  carried  on  in  public  schools;  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  sub|ect  as  to  private  institutions  in  the  state,  and 
full  discussion  of  methods  for  improvement  of  the  same;  a  careful  review  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  state  and  the  best  methods  for  state  and  local  aid 
and  supervision  of  the  schools;  the  trniniug  of  suitabio  teachers  for  such 
work  ys  these  schools  require,  and  as  to  the  policy  best  to  be  pursued  in  such 
schools  as  to  the  purely  educational  and  simply  mechanical  phases  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  how  far  they  can  be  combined. 

This  report  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  subject,  and  also  with  all  other  educators  will  it 
find  careful  and  appreciative  readers. 

Longmans'  School  Composition.  By  David  Salmon.  London  and  New 
York:     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Cloth.    Pp.305. 

The  publishers  have  given  to  the  public  in  a  neat,  strong  binding,  a  compre* 

hensive  and  valuable  work  on  Composition.    This  book  carefully  covers  the 

entire  Aeld  of  composition  from  its  close  relation  to  Grammar,  to  a  full  and 

copiously   illustrated   manual  of   literary  style.      It  is  an   invaluable  book, 

because  of  the  large  number  and  variety  of  the  examples  given  covering  each 

subject  discussed. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy',  for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  with 
a  Ileranography.  By  Charles  A.  Voung,  Ph.  D.,  Ll^.  D.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Boston :  GInn  &  Co.  Cloth* 
Pp.  470. 

This  enterprising  house  has  again  presented  to  the  school  world  a  book,  alike 

helpful  to  them  and  creditable  to  the  publishers.    'I'he  book  does  not  aim  to  be 

so  simple  as  to  require  no  especial  ability  of  instuctors  or  pupils.     It  will  un- 

questiunably  be  criticised  as   too  ditiicult,   and  yet  its  high  standard  should 
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be  reached.  It  will  not  be  found  beyond  careful,  thoughtful  students.  No 
mathematics  beyond  simple  algebra  and  geometry  are  necessary  for  the  study 
of  this  volume,  though  a  little  Icnowledge  of  Trigonometry  would  be  helpful. 
It  is  full  of  illustrative  drawings  and  cuts,  is  clearly  and  tersely  put,  without 
needless  abridgement.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  textbooks  on  As- 
tronomy. 

Memoirs  of  Ascham  and  Arnold.  By  James  H.  Carlisle,  President  of  Wof- 
ford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Syracuse,  N.  V. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub- 
lisher.   Cloth.    Pp.  252. 

The  publisher  of  this  little  volume  has  presented  the  educational  public,  with 
a  well  bound  volume  containing  Johnson*s  Memoir  of  Roger  Ascham,  and 
selections  from  Stauley^s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Kugby^s  noted  Master. 
A  valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  the  Bibliography  of  Roger  Ascham  which 
it  contains.  This  at  axl<>nce  gives  us  the  entrance  into  all  the  literature  con- 
cerning him,  and  opens  a  fleld  of  pleasant  and  interesting  research.  The 
author^s  introductions  are  scholarly  and  show  the  love  he  has  for  the  men 
whom  he  has  selected  as  model  teachers.  Altogether,  the  little  volume  is  good 
and  should  meet  a  hearty  welcome. 


T//£  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 

The  finely  illustratod  article  on  the  Aster  Librar>'  in  the  April  number  of  the  Kern 
England  Magazine  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time  when  public  attention  haa  been 
drawn  to  this  New  York  institution  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  founders,  John  Jacob 
Astor.    Amoni^  the  Illustrations  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Astorj 

which  occupies  an  honoi*ed  position  in  one  of  the  large  halls. The  April  isaue  of  the 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  t  p\xh\\9!tieiA  for  Harvard  University,  contains  articles  by 
President  Francis  A.  Walker  on  "  Protection  and  Protectionism,"  in  which  argnmenia 
for  and  against  protection  are  discussed;  by  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  on  the 
'*8ilver  Situation,  its  History  and  its  Dangers";  E.  C.  Gouner,  of  Liverpool,  England, 
on  "  Rlcardo  and  his  Critics  " ;  F.  U.  Hawley,  of  New  York,  on  *'  Profits  and  the  Besidoal 
Theory  ** ;  N.  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  on  the  "  Taxation  of  Mortgages  in  Massaohuaetta.** 
There  are  also  Notes  and  Memoranda  on  the  law  against  socialist?  in  Germany,  on 

recent  works  on  finance  and  political  economy,  and  the  usual  Bibliography. The 

March  North  American  Review  discusses  the  question  of*  The  Limitations  of  the  Speaker- 
ship," and  all  interested  in  the  question  will  want  to  read  the  article.    Other  papers 

of  interest  are  included  in  the  number. The  Magazine  of  American  Historffopen»  with  a 

picture  of  Charles  Dickens.    Its  leading  article  is  "  Life  in  New  York  Fifty  Years  Ago.*' 

The  Edinburgh  Magazine  continues  the  series  by  Lortl  Lamington,  and  givea  the 

opening  chapters  of  the  serial  "  8ons  and  Daughters." Scribner'»  still  maintains  its 

high  standard  of  excellence.    It  treats  in  good  style  of  the  Electric  Railway  of  Today, 

a  subject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  continues  its  interesting  serials. Uppincottt 

this  month  contains  another  excellent  complete  story,  "  A  Cast  for  Fortune,'*  by  Chris- 
tian Keld.    It  also  numbers  among  its  contributors,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Alfred  C.  Had- 

don,  Frederick  Peterson,  and  others. Wide  Awake  is  as  wi(^e  awake  as  ever.    It  is  an 

unusually  bright  Easter  number,  being  brightened  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Francea 
Allen,  Harriet  Prescott  SpoflTord,  and  several  others. Atlantic  MontMp  for  April  con- 
tains several  especially  strong  articles. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Old  South  Leqfle4a,  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. The  Coda,  Sup- 
plementary Music  for  Public  .Schools,  Arbor  Day  Exercises.    Ginn  A  Co. 
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TALENTS  AND  ATTAINMENTS. 

BY   PROF.   EDWIN  G.  MOORE,   ATLANTA,  GA. 

TALENT  was  anciently  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  sum  of 
money.  By  an  easy  tiransition,  it  now  more  frequently 
indicates  mentiil  quality.  Whatever  is  acquired  by  mental  efiEort 
may  be  designated  as  an  attainment.  As  the  fruit  which  the  soil 
produces  may  indicate  the  quality  of  that  soil,  so  the  attainments 
of  an  individual  may  indicate  the  quality  of  his  mind.  Many 
things,  however,  may  modify  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
production.  These  may  properly  be  designated  as  accidents. 
Some  of  these  accidents  are  within  our  control;  others  are  beyond 
it.  Of  those  accidents  within  our  control,  the  most  important  is 
culture. 

The  term  culture  can,  appropriately,  be  applied  only  to  things 
which  grow.  We  never  cultivate  things  which  do  not  grow,  or 
are  incapable  of  growth.  When  we  speak  of  mental  culture,  we 
imply  that  the  mind  grows.  What  kind  of  culture  is  suitable  to 
a  particular  growth,  or  stage  of  growth,  is  an  important  question. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  proper  relation  of  culture  to  growth  should 
be  settled.  Growth  may  proceed  without  culture  and  in  spite  of 
it.     Yet  culture  may  retard  growth  and  even  prevent  it. 

Culture  is  subordinate  to  growth.  Growth  does  not  occur  for 
the  sake  of  culture,  but  culture  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
growth.  Before  culture  can  be  wisely  applied,  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand the  natural  tendency  of  growth.     It  will  be  discovered  that 
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some  tendencies  should  be  encouraged  ;  others  suppressed.  When 
growth  is  slow,  or  fails  in  some  important  particular,  culture 
should  furnish  such  aliment  as  will  quicken  or  induce  it.  Encour- 
agement and  suppression,  then,  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  work 
of  culture. 

In  the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  mind,  we  may  be 
IHjrmitted  to  draw  analogies  from  the  natural  world.  By  observ- 
ing what  occurs  in  the  growth  of  a  plant,  we  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  mental  growth.  Whether  the  seed  or  germ  of  the  plant 
contains  all  the  elements  that  belong  to  the  plant,  that  is  to  say, 
the  fibre,  juices,  tissue,  bud,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  or  not,  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  beginning  of  them  all.  Likewise,  we  may  say, 
that  whether  that  essence,  or  existence  which  we  call  the  mind, 
contains  at  its  inception  the  elements  of  perception,  memory,  rea- 
son, sentiment,  passion  and  moral  sense,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  the 
starting  point  of  them  all.  The  cultivation  of  the  young  plant 
consists  in  suppressing  what  is  hurtful  to  it,  promoting  its  general 
development  by  suitable  ftliment,  and  after  it  has  arrived  at 
a  suitable  stage  of  strength  and  vigor,  in  leaving  it  alone  to  follow 
the  law  of  its  nature.  The  culture  of  the  young  intellect  may  be 
described  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  in  the  same  terms. 

It  is  no  part  of  education  to  give  the  young  intellect  bent  or 
bias  in  any  special  direction.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  aptitude 
in  any  particular  line,  encouragement  may  be  given  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  its  general 
growth. 

The  agriculturist  who  cultivates  grain  does  not  consider  whether 
his  grain  is  to  be  used  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  or  as  seed  or  for 
any  other  special  purpose.  His  aim  is  to  produce  grain  which 
may  be  used  equally  for  all  purposes.  So,  the  educator  of  the 
young  intellect  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  consider  whether  the 
mind  he  is  training  is  to  be  devoted  to  law  or  medicine,  or  theol- 
ogy, or  mechanics,  or  agriculture,  or  trade,  or  the  walks  of  labor. 
He  should  so  educate  that  the  recii)ient  of  his  instruction  maj-  be 
able  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  any  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  human  mind  has  a  vitality  and  a  freedom  above 
and  beyond  anything  in  nature ;  yet,  it  is  affected  by  its  external 
surroundings.  The  manner  in  which  the  accident  of  culture  is 
applied  to  it,  has,  i)erhaps,  greater  influence  upon  it  than  all  else. 
If  an  effort  to  develop  a  part  of  its  faculties   be  attempted  to  the 
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neglect  of  others,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole,  as  an 
organism,  may  be  weakened.  The  aliment  which  enters  an  organ- 
ism during  a  period  of  growth,  by  assimilation,  bacomes  a  part  of 
it ;  and  if  a  single  element  of  growth  is  wanting,  the  developed 
state  will  be  defective.  If  we  recur  to  the  teaching  of  another 
science,  this  position  will  be  established  beyond  dispute.  Suppose 
a  person  should  wish  to  develop  strength  of  arm.  He  might 
practice  with  bell,  and  quoit,  and  hammer  until  layer  should  knit 
to  layer  of  brawn.  Titanic  in  power  ;  yet  so  far  neglect  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  limbs  that  locomotion  would  be  a  task  and  a  pain. 
To  elaborate  still  further,  let  us  take  the  figure  of  a  young  tree. 
It  shows  symmetry  and  grace  in  its  tendency.  Already  it  excites 
our  admiration  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  Its  promised  fruit,  tinted 
with  Vermillion,  and  russet,  and  gold,  excites  our  hope  as  a  coming 
joy.  No  tree  ever  gave  better  promise.  But  presently  a  tree  cul- 
turist  finds  fault  with  the  tree.  He  objects  to  its  exuberance ; 
asserts  that  it  will  bear  too  much  fruit,  more  than  can  be  utilized, 
and,  therefore,  it  should  be  trained  to  produce  only  such  as  can  be 
used.  He  will  not  apply  blade  and  saw  at  once  and  remove  one- 
half  of  it,  for  that  would  endanger  the  life.  He  does  this  :  he  so 
covers  and  secludes  the  part  devoted  to  sacrifice  that  no  rain  or 
dew  can  visit  it ;  no  ray  of  warmth  or  light  can  reach  it ;  no 
breath  of  heaven  can  kiss  it.  The  young  tree,  true  to  its  nature, 
at  first  puts  forth  in  the  dark  a  few  sickly  leaves  and  odorless 
blossoms.  Soon  the  damp  fastens  its  fangs  of  poison  into  twig  and 
branch.  They  shrivel,  rot  and  fall.  The  poor  tree,  no  longer 
erect,  bends  and  leans  with  its  unbalanced  burden  as  if  in  shame 
for  its  deformity.  We  could  give  tears  for  the  misfortune  of  the 
tree  and  maledictions  for  the  vandal  who  marred  it.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  culturer  of  trees  ever  pursued  such  a  plan  of  culture 
as  this.  I  grant  it,  but  assert  that  this  is  precisely  what  is  insisted 
upon  by  some  theorists  in  matters  of  education.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  in  all  literature  of  the  evil  effects  of  injudicious 
bias  is  found  in  John  Bunyan's  example  of  the  man  with  the  muck 
rake.  Prone  almost  to  the  earth  in  his  sordid  pursuit,  no  halos  of 
light  or  promised  crown  can  lure  him  even  to  look  up  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  universe,  or  inhale  a  breath  of  its 
heavenly  air. 

But  to  return  to  our  line  of  thought.     The  work  of  culture  is 
two-fold.  Subjective  and  Objective.     These  terms  are  metaphysi- 
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cal  and  are  coupled  with  the  term  certainty  or  reality  for  the  sake 
of  illustration;  thus,  subjective  certainty  and  objective  certainty; 
that  is  to  say,  what  I,  myself,  know  to  be  true  is  a  subjective  cer- 
tainty, and  that  which  I  do  not  know  to  be  true,  but  which  ia 
equally  true,  is  an  objective  certainty.  These  terms,  if  applied  to 
education  must  mean  about  this  :  If  we  can  conceive  of  a  system 
of  culture  which  will  develop  the  intellect  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  with  no  view  to  such  purpose,  we  have  an 
idea  of  pure  and  simple  subjective  education.  Again  ;  if  we  can 
imagine  a  system  whose  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledg^e 
without  mental  development,  we  have  objective  education,  pure 
and  simple.  It  may  be  said  that  these  definitions  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions and  have  no  existence  in  practical  education.  Let  this  be 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  still  we  have,  as  an  admit- 
ted fact,  the  existence  of  an  abstract  quality  as  inherent  in  both 
theories.  This  abstract  quality  is  the  mental  quality,  and  the 
question  arises  which  of  the  two  theories  is  preferable  as  an  edu- 
cational scheme,  the  one  which  tends  to  bring  this  quality  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  its  capacity,  or  the  other  which  seeks  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  can  be  utilized  of  prime 
importance,  and  remand  the  intellectual  growth  to  a  seconda>ry 
place  of  importance,  or  rather,  leave  it  to  care  for  itself.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  theories  respectively,  that  the 
best  intellectual  results  will  follow  each  scheme.  Which  one  is 
right  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  the  human  race,  that  neither  can  be  car- 
ried out.  The  nature  of  the  mind  forbids  it ;  but  both  give  color 
and  trend  to  two  distincts  systems  and  in  this  light  we  must 
regard  the  question.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  mind  upon 
matter  and,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  call  this  effect  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  mind.  Let  us  remember  that  the  applica- 
tion of  some  abstract  principle  is  necessary  to  every  concretion, 
that  is  to  say,  without  the  application  of  the  abstract  quality  of 
hardness,  nothing  can  be  hard ;  or  that  of  firmness,  nothing  can  be 
firm  ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  abstract  qualities  as  applied  to  the  vari- 
ous materials  of  the  universe.  Now,  the  objective  theory  of  edu- 
cation is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  no  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  organ  whose  province  it  is  to  know ;  to  pro- 
duce concrete  manifestations  with  no  thought  of  the  quality  which 
makes  concretion  possible.  This,  as  a  theory  is  no  more  reason- 
able than  to  expect  men  to  traverse  continents  without  the  power 
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of  locomotion  ;  to  navigate  the  seas  without  ships ;  to  fly  without 
wings. 

If  we  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  the  mind,  according  to  its 
nature  gains  power  with  each  acquisition,  we  can  see  that  the 
refect  in  the  objective  theory  consists  in  a  disregard  of  mental 
law,  and  therefore  is  exposed  to  the  evil  of  unwise  culture.  Under 
it,  the  intellect  is  not  brought  directly  to  its  full  development,  for 
that  is  not  the  direction  in  which  the  system  moves.  The  mind 
thus  trained  cannot  be  expected  "  to  rise  to  the  height  of  every 
argument,"  and  if  it  does  rise  to  such  a  height,  it  is  because  it  has 
broken  its  shackles  and  renounced  its  slavery.  If  we  remember 
that  the  subjective  growth  precedes  the  first  act  of  culture,  —  that 
no  knowledge  can  be  acquired  unless  there  is  intellect  to  grasp 
it ;  that  as  successive  attainments  increase  in  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, there  must  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  mental  grasp ; 
that  each  step  taken  begets  a  reserve  of  power  for  the  next  step, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems 
of  education. 

The  field  in  which  the  human  intellect  has  been  destined  to 
work  may  be  divided  into  two  areas  :  that  which  is  near  to  us, 
and  that  which  is  remote  from  us.  We  cannot  definitely  fix  the 
boundaries  of  these  two  areas.  That  which  may  be  near  to  some, 
is  doubtless  very  remote  from  others.  The  first  gives  employment 
to  the  perceptive  faculties ;  these  are  awakened  by  means  of  the 
senses.  If  the  latter  is  ever  reached,  it  must  be  done  by  those 
intellectual  steps,  —  the  passage  from  the  known  to  the  hitherto 
unknown  truth  which  we  call  reason.  To  do  this,  requires  a  devel- 
opment higher  and  deeper  than  any  whose  aim  is  merely  objective. 
Millions  of  men  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  myriads  of  apples  before 
Newton's  day,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  was  as  remote  from 
them  as  the  antipodes.  It  was  his  intellect,  subjectively  devel- 
oped which  used  such  an  incident  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  con- 
trol the  material  of  the  universe. 

But  let  us  assume  that  culture  has  done  its  perfect  work ;  that 
the  mental  faculties  are  of  good  quality  and  evenly  balanced; 
what  then  is  necessary  to  success  ? 

We  answer,  an  adequate  power  of  the  Will.  The  will  is  as 
much  a  constituent  element  of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution 
as  is  memory  or  conscience.  Its  function  is  required  all  through 
the  period  of  culture,  —  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  culture  without 
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its  aid.  Its  actions,  in  teclmical  language,  are  called  volitions. 
It  is  the  power  with  us  which  enables  us  to  choose,  to  determine,, 
to  act.  Without  it,  there  can  be  no  attainment.  If  it  ever  fails, 
and  its  functions  cease,  culture  is  at  an  end  and  whatever  has  been 
attained  becomes  a  lifeless  corpse.  Here  we  have  a  tinger-post 
pointing  to  the  graves  of  many  a  dead  promise.  If  it  shall  remain 
on  duty  through  the  stage  of  culture,  and  the  vigor  of  middle  life 
and  the  ripeness  of  maturity,  the  success  which  attends  will  be 
measured  by  the  adaptation  of  its  power  to  the  intellect  to  which 
it  belongs.  Mathematical  methods  cannot  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  a  moral  principle,  but  a  simple  equation  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  the  thought  I  am  endeavoring  to  present. 

Let  I  and  P  represent  respectively  any  two  equal  intellects ; 
W  and  W^  their  respective  Will  force ;  R  and  R^  their  degrees  of 
success. 

Two  equations  may  from  these  statements  be  formed,  thus :  — 

I  X  W  =  R  and  I^  x  W^  =  R^. 

Let  W  equal  W^  then  R  will  equal  R\  that  is  the  two  results 
will  be  equal. 

If  W  equals  only  |  W^  then  it  follows  that  R  will  equal  J  R^,^ 
or  the  degree  of  success  represented  by  R^  will  be  twice  as  great 
as  that  represented  by  R. 

But  if  one  of  two  intellects  ba  of  one-half  the  capacity  of  the 
other,  and  the  will  force  of  each  be  such  as  would  be  adapted  to- 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  degrees  of  suc- 
cess of  the  two  will  differ  proportionately.  The  weaker  intellect 
with  an  equal  exertion  of  will  force,  may,  within  limitations 
achieve  success  equal  to  the  stronger  intellect ;  but  when  these 
boundaries  have  been  passed,  disaster  is  as  likely  to  follow  as  suc-r 
cess.  To  illustrate  this  proposition,  let  us  take  two  vessels  of 
unequal  capacity,  say,  of  200  tons  and  100  tons  respectively,  and 
let  both  of  them  be  furnished  with  engines  of  a  power  adapted  to 
the  stronger.  So  long  as  the  engine  of  the  weaker  vessel  exerta 
a  power  not  greater  than  its  strength,  it  will  be  equally  as  safe  as 
the  stronger  vessel;  but  let  both  engmes  exert  their  full  power 
and,  while  the  stronger  vessel  may  accomplish  a  successful  voyage,, 
the  weaker  one  must  inevitably  go  to  the  bottom. 

Another  phase  of  this  proposition  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  Let 
there  be  two  similar  guns  of  equal  calibre  with  equal  charges  of 
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powder ;  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  same  range  for  the  two. 
Diminish  the  charge  of  one  of  them  one-half  and  the  ranges  will 
be  unequal.  Increase  the  charge  of  one  of  them  to  four  times  the 
calibre  and  the  range  will  not  be  increased  proportionately,  but 
the  weapon  may  be  destroyed. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  proposition  that  an  adequate  will 
power  is  essential  to  success,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  number  of  important  reflections.  This  faculty  which  performs 
such  a  function  in  our  mental  make-up,  is  as  subject  to  law  as  any 
other.  It  is  itself  affected  by  culture.  Its  growth  may  as  clearly 
be  ascertained  as  that  of  any  other  faculty.  It  may  as  certainly 
l)e  dwarfed  and  emasculated  as  any  other.  It  manifests  itself  in 
life  as  early  ;  it  is  born  with  us  and  is  a  part  of  our  being.  The 
possession  of  it  entails  upon  us  moral  responsibility ;  that  is,  we 
are  free  agents,  and  therefore  responsible.  Like  all  our  faculties, 
it  becomes  strong  by  use  and  weak  by  neglect. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  laws  which  govern  it. 

1.  It  is  free,  that  is,  it  has  the  power  of  choice.  Its  freedom, 
however,  has  limitations.  The  first  condition  on  which  its  action 
depends  is  the  presence  of  a  motive.  The  motive  does  not  compel 
the  action  ;  it  simply  supplies  the  occasion,  the  opportunity  for  it. 

2.  It  has  the  power  of  choice  between  motives.  This  Ls  a  truth 
attested  by  consciousness.  How  often  do  we  turn  away  from  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  to  the  performance  of  duty  —  unattractive 
and  even  painful.  It  is  here  that  the  disciplinary  stage  begins 
and  it  must  continue.  By  hearing  and  responding  to  the  faint 
call  of  duty  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  will  grows 
in  power.  By  failing  to  so  respond,  it  loses  power.  Every  act  of 
attention  fixing  the  mind  upon  a  subject,  every  act  of  obedience 
to  right  authority,  is  a  discipline  of  the  will. 

While  the  will  must  act  in  accordance  with  some  motive  and  in 
cases  of  conflict,  often  chooses  the  weaker  motive,  yet  its  action 
doubtless  acquires  vigor  whenever  the  motive  is  in  line  with  the 
inclination.  A  boy  may  regard  a  short  errand  a  painful  journey 
if  it  be  not  to  his  taste,  and  his  movements  may  be  toilsome  and 
slow  ;  but  start  him  on  a  five-mile  run  to  witness  a  circus  and  the 
wind  will  scarcely  outstrip  him. 

3.  It  cannot  attempt  an  impossibility,  knowing  it  to  be  such. 
If  this  statement  is  doubted,  determine,  if  you  can,  to  walk 
through  a  solid  wall,  or  to  perform  any  other  impossible  feat. 
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4.  It  must  believe  in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  a  thing 
before  it  can  determine  to  attempt  it.  This  fact  doubtless  explains 
the  phenomena  of  the  strength  and  weakness  manifested  in  the 
wills  of  many  persons.  A  boy,  perchance,  has  had  experience  of 
his  ability  to  withstand  authority  ;  he  has  little  or  no  faith  in  his 
ability  to  perform  a  given  task,  and  he  furnishes  at  once  an  exam- 
ple of  stubbornness. 

5.  The  relation  of  belief  to  the  action  of  the  will  is  very  broad 
and  fundamental.  The  sources  of  belief  are  three,  —  experience, 
credulity,  and  faith.  The  belief  from  experience  is  that  which 
determines  our  actions  in  regard  to  our  personal,  social  and  busi- 
ness transactions.  Whenever  the  will  acts  upon  the  promptings 
of  credulity,  it  does  so  in  the  dark,  and  success  or  failure  is  reached 
at  hazard.  But  when  it  acts  in  accordance  with  faith,  its  volitions 
are  projected  upon  a  higher  plane.  Faith  implies  belief  founded 
upon  testimony,  upon  reason.  The  highest  authority  defines  it  to 
be  "  the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  It  has  been  claimed  that 
it  "  establishes  the  will."  Whether  it  does  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assert ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  mind  resting  upon  belief 
derived  from  faith,  has  essayed  and  accomplished  greater  things 
tlian  the  removal  of  mountains  and  the  casting  of  them  into  the 
sea.  It  was  will  power  resting  upon  faith  that  enabled  the  vis- 
ions of  Columbus  to  crystalize  into  history,  the  patience  of  Wash- 
ington to  establish  a  nation,  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  to  convulse 
a  continent.  But  Faith  is  the  mother  of  Hope,  that  holds  to 
steadj'^  aim  all  human  resolves,  gilds  the  som])reness  of  man's  work- 
ing place,  and  glints  up  and  down  and  through  the  whole  array  of 
good  motives.  The  Ijest  intellect  thus  panoplied,  delves  in  the 
dark  and  soars  in  the  light.  No  thorny  steep  or  billowy  sea  can 
dismay  it.  It  bears  all  things,  endures  all  things,  essays  all  thingfs, 
dares  all  things.  If  its  hope  spring  from  the  highest  and  best 
faith,  it  steers  its  priceless  consignment  to  an  anchorage  in  the 
skies. 


We  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  id^a 
that  every  being  whom  the  world  contains  has  his  true  place,  written  in 
the  very  make  of  his  nature,  and  that  to  find  that  place  and  fill  it  is 
success  for  him.  To  help  him  find  that  place  and  make  him  fit  to  fill  it 
is  the  duty  of  his  educators  in  all  their  various  degrees. 

—  Phillips  Brooks* 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

BY  C.   W.  CABEEN,   WISCONSIN. 

AN  athlete,  training  for  a  severe  contest,  works  off  every  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  and  makes  each  muscle  hard  and  per- 
fect, ready  to  respond  instantly  to  whatever  draft  may  be  made 
upon  it.  He  knows  that  victory  may  hinge  upon  his  ability  to 
bring  into  action  at  will  all  his  powers,  and  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  the  result  through  careless  or  inefficient  work. 

Likewise,  our  public  school  system,  if  it  is  to  commend  itself  to 
the  public,  must  be  divested  of  every  weight  that  it  may  run  well 
the  course  set  before  it. 

When  the  common  school  cpurse,  by  careful  selection  of  those 
studies  that  are  of  greatest  practical  importance  and  by  equally 
discriminating  rejection  of  studies  or  parts  of  studies  purely  orna- 
mental, has  done  its  best  towards  fitting  our  youth  for  the  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  their  duties  and  rights  as  citizens,  will  there  be 
any  place  for  the  public  high  school  ? 

To  answer  this  question  aright,  we  must  define  clejirly  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  high  school  and  produce  evidence  that, 
as  thus  defined,  it  does  a  work  as  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  our  country,  as  that  done  by  the  graded  school,  and  that  the 
money  thus  spent  on  the  few  who  are  graduated  from  our  high 
schools  is  as  profitable  an  investment  as  if  used  wholly  in  the 
graded  school. 

And,  first  of  all,  to  reach  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
we  need  to  know  what  the  high  school  does  not,  or  at  least, 
should  not  aim  to  accomplish. 

I.  Its  chief  function  is  not  to  teach  its  pupils  how  to  make 
horse  shoes,  wood-boxes,  or  bricks. 

II.  It  is  not  a  business  college,  turning  out  its  graduates  armed 
for  the  conflict  of  life  with  a  copy  plate  handwriting  and  so  called 
*^  business  "  methods  that  business  men  do  not  use. 

III.  It  is  not  a  normal  school,  furnishing  its  pupils  with  ready- 
made  methods  of  teaching  everything  under  the  canopy. 

IV.  It  is  not  a  college,  tmining  the  boys  and  girls  to  discourse 
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learnedly  on  psychological  and  economic  (juestions  in  which  they, 
and  too  often  their  instructors,  are  as  deeply  versed  as  is  the 
"  Cassowary  on  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo." 

It  is  here  by  no  means  asserted  that  manual,  business,  normal 
and  college  training  are  undesirable,  but  simply  that  the  practice 
given  in  these  various  departments  by  the  average  high  school  \& 
farcical  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  that  the 
pupil  should  not  touch  such  work  than  be  left  with  the  feeling  of 
disgust  which  must  attend  on  all  work  that  makes  no  adequate 
return  for  time  and  toil.  Such  work  should  be  relegated  to  special 
schools,  whose  facilities  make  a  course  in  any  given  line  of  real 
value. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  proposing  to  reject  these  various 
lines  of  work,  we  take  out  from  the  high  school  course  the  very 
things  that  find  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of  patrons,  and  that  the  sup- 
port now  grudgingly  enough  bestowed,  will  be  entirely  withheld. 
But  it  is  not  beyond  hope  that  there  may  still  remain  work  enough 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  to  make  good  the  claim  of  the  high 
schools  to  public  favor. 

Stated  positively,  there  are  certain  results  which  the  liigh 
school  must  accomplish,  if  it  is  to  make  good  its  title  to  the  narne^ 
high  school. 

I.  There  must  be  left  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  are  based  the  studies  pursued  in  the  com- 
mon school,  if  the  facts  taught  are  to  have  any  vital  meaning  for 
him  and  are  not  to  lie  as  so  much  rubbish  in  the  mind  needing  to 
be   swept    away   to    make    room    for   what   is   of    present   use. 

During  the  grammar  school  stage  of  school-life  the  receptive 
predominate  over  the  reflective  powei's,  and  it  must  be  the  prov- 
ince of  high  school  training  to  bring  the  reasoning  powers  to  bear  on 
the  crude  material  of  knowledge  if  it  is  to  be  converted  into  men- 
tal bone  and  sinew. 

II.  The  habit  of  close,  steady  ai)plication  must  be  formed. 
The  will  of  the  child  must  no  longer  be  the  wind's  will,  but  must 
be  i>ersistently  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  some  definite 
end,  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  that  attainment,  but  chiefly  that  the 
pupil  may  become  master  of  himself,  that  he  may  rule  his  own 
spirit  as  well  as  his  own  mind.  Vicious  habits  do  not,  in  the 
main,  result  from  consciously  willing  to  do  wrong,  but  rather  from 
the  child's  inability  to  will  to  do  right. 
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The  high  school,  offering  three  .or  four  years  of  mathematics, 
science  and  languages  should  have  the  effect  of  converting  the 
somewhat  desultory  and  fragmentary  work  of  the  lower  grades 
into  continuous,  sustained  effort. 

III.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  mathematics 
are,  it  may  be  assumed,  fairly  well  understood,  while  the  results 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  science  are 
but  vaguely  compiehended.  Without  entering  into  an  exhaustive 
discussion,  a  few  general  principles  may  be  stated  as  to  the  study 
of  English  literature. 

(a.)  No  other  line  of  study  so  shapes  our  intellectual  tastes  and 
activities  or  has  so  lasting  a  hold  on  our  affections  as  the  compan- 
ionship of  good  books. 

(6.)  No  other  period  of  life  is  so  kindly  receptive  of  beautiful 
and  lofty  ideas  or  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  story 
of  noble  lives  «as  the  period  embraced  in  the  high  school  course. 

((*.)  Keen  delight  in  acquisition  and  quick  intelligence  in 
appropriating  what  is  of  true  worth  render  light  the  task  of  arous- 
ing an  abiding  interest  in  the  study. 

(f/.)  It  is  of  untold  value  in  the  formation  of  character. 

As  to  science,  there  is  a  total  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  as  to  what  true  science  teaching  is.  Every  new  sci- 
ence studied  involves  a  new  series  of  phenomena,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  more  or  less  extended  nomenclature,  while  the  facts  presented 
have  not,  of  themselves,  any  higher  value  than  any  other  class. 
The  prime  value  of  the  study  of  any  science  lies  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  power  to  investigate  in  the  true  scientific  spirit  the  facts 
presented  by  that  science.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  study  of 
botany,  of  physiology,  or  of  physics  alone  may  prove  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  the  hasty  gathering  of  a  few  facts  concerning 
each  of  half  a  dozen  sciences.  Once  a  pupil  has  begun  to  investi- 
gate for  himself,  the  teacher's  work  is  done. 

IV.  That  school  only  is  a  high  school  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  which  furnishes  its  pupils  with  high  ideals.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  receptivity  of  the  mind  to  new 
and  far-reaching  truths,  likewise  make  easily  possible  the  accept- 
ance of  moral  truths.  These  truths  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  emphasize  and  render  vital  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  man 
who  scoffs  at  sacred  things,  content  with  his  year's  work  if  he  can 
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show  intellectual  progress  in  his  pupils  and  who  has  no  concern 
for  their  moral  welfare,  has  no  place  in  the  school-room. 

The  spirit  of  the  true  teacher  is  essentially  a  reverent  spirit,  and 
the  pupil  who  fails  to  carry  away  with  him  clear  ideas  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  who  learns  to  strive  for  the  show  of  things  rather  than 
for  their  substance,  may  justly  condemn  the  man  who  has  thus 
defrauded  him  of  what  was  his  highest  right  —  the  power  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil. 

Lastly,  the  high  school  is  directly  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state  because  it  fits  its  pupils  for  the  higher  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  following  proix)sitions  are  offered  as  statements  of  truths, 
which,  being  granted,  sufficiently  establish  the  principle  stated 
above : — 

(a.)  The  state  may  do  for  its  citizens  whatever  will  benefit 
itself. 

(6.)  It  is  desirable  that  every  citizen  shall  be  able  to  decide  for 
himself  what  attitude  he  shall  take  in  regard  to  any  question  of 
state  or  national  interest ;  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled,  through 
his  own  lack  of  judgment,  or  education,  to  entrust  to  some  other 
man  the  forming  of  liis  opinions,  liimself  j^rforming  simply  the 
function  of  a  mouthpiece. 

(^c.)  To  this  end,  he  needs  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  whatever 
bears  upon  a  given  subject,  but  to  sift  the  evidence  presented  and 
form  his  own  judgment. 

(rf.)  The  pupil  who  leaves  school  at  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mon school  course  maj-,  of  course,  by  study  and  thought  so  develop 
his  reasoning  powers  as  to  be  qualified  to  form  independent  judg- 
ments, but  immediate  absorption  in  business  pursuits  too  often 
leaves  neither  leisure  nor  liking  for  further  advancement.  Indif- 
ference to  social,  political  and  moral  questions  results,  and  politi- 
cal demagogues  find  the  task  of  gaining  his  vote  a  light  one.  It 
should  be  tlie  function  of  the  high  school  to  cultivate  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  judge  for  himself. 
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STUDY  OF  GREECE. 

BY   MAUDE  Bl'RNSlDE,  BUFFALO. 

Lesson  I. 

A.  —  SraiECT  Matter. 

I.  Position. 

II.  Geographical  features. 

III.  Natural  products. 

IV.  Early  inhabitaut8. 

B.  —  Development. 

1.     Portion.  —  (1)   Actual.      (2)  Relative. 

(1).  Greece  lies  between  36  and  40  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
parallels  19  and  25  east  longitude. 

(2).  Its  relative  position  is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Europe, 
jutting  out  into  those  beautiful  seas.  Its  ragged  skirts  are  fringed 
on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  the  east  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  ^Egean  Sea 
(modern  Archipelago),  the  Thracian  Sea,  and  the  Hellespont 
(Dardanelles). 

2.     Geographical   Features. 

Old  Greece  presents  a  ragged,  forlorn  appearance,  torn  to  her 
very  heart,  by  innumerable  fiords  or  gulfs;  the  Peloponesus 
attached  only  by  the  slender  Corintliian  neck  ;  jagged  mountains 
rising  up,  bar  ofif  the  face  of  Greece,  by  the  imperious  command 
of  Nature  into  many  small  isolated  districts. 

This  is  the  second  fact  to  be  set  down  in  the  minds  of  our 
pupils.  We  must  see  our  checker  b6ard  before  we  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  movements  of  the  men  upon  it.  Though  it  is  not  this 
tiny  bit  of  land  we  are  to  study,  yet  can  we  despise  the  soil  which 
bred  these  Ancients,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  ideas  of  the 
beautiful,  the  artistic,  and  the  intellectual  ? 

Next,  let  us  bring  before  our  pupils  the  natural  resources  of 
Greece. 

8.     Natural   Products, 

(a.)  Their  coast  waters  abounded  in  many  varieties  of  fish,  of 
which  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  shell  fish  [Purple  fish]. 
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from  which  the  beautiful  purple  dye  of  the  Ancients  was  obtained, 
the  rarest  shade  of  this  being  worn  only  by  kings. 

(6.)  Nearly  every  state  and  island  possessed  its  fertile  wheat 
fields,  its  forests,  and  sheep  pastures  ;  while  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  olive  were  carried  on  extensively.  The  special  tastes 
cultivated  in  many  states  are  plainly  manifested,  from  the  amount 
of  fish  consumed  in  Attica  and  pork  in  Arcadia. 

(<?.)  Neither  was  the  earth  wanting  in  mineral  wealth,  Euboea, 
Boeotia,  Melos,  and  Laconia  contained  abundance  of  iron  ;  Euboea 
and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  copper ;  Attica  had  its  silver ;  while 
Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Epirus  contained  both  gold  and  silver. 
Then,  too,  the  mountains  yielded  marble,  that  of  Paros  and  Pen- 
telicon  being  unsurpassed. 

4.     It%  Early  Iiihahitants, 

The  Greeks  were  without  doubt  natives  of  Asia,  part  of  that 
great  family  whose  members  in  the  mother  country  were  the  Hin- 
doos and  Persians,  and  in  Europe  the  Celts  (Gauls),  Teutons 
(Germans),  Slaves  (Russians),  and  their  own  branch,  the  Pela9- 
^ans. 

What  we  know  of  these  Pelasgians  is,  that  they  came  to  Europe 
in  one  of  those  great  tidal  waves  of  immigration  and  settled  peace- 
fully in  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas.  They  were  divided 
into  several  tribes,  most  of  whom  were  simple  agricultural  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hellenes,  who  were  a  warlike  tribe, 
•dwelling  in  Thessaly.  Finally  the  fierce  Hellenes  swept  down 
upon  the  other  Pelasgians  and  overcame  them ;  henceforth  they  all 
worshipped  a  common  god  —  Jove,  and  the  powerful  Hellenes 
became  masters  of  Cireece,  from  this  fact  arises  the  legend,  that 
the  Greeks  were  descended  from  one  common  ancestor,  Hellene, 

The  early  history  of  Greece  is  sucli  a  network  of  mythical  per- 
sonages, of  gods  and  heroes,  the  traditions  of  whose  lives  were 
repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  so  that 
they  established  themselves  in  the  imaginative  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  national  pride  was  a  belief  in  the  legend  that  they 
were  all  descended  from  the  hero  tfellen,  who  at  an  early  time 
lived  in  Thessalv,  and  had  his  throne  it  the  foot  of  Mount  Oth- 
rys.  His  three  sons  were  Dorris,  Xatluis  and  ^EjIus,  who  with  their 
children  founded  the  many  Grecian  states.  U[)on  the  adventures 
of   this  family  of  heroes  hung  a   multitude  of  legends.      Many 
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more  are  full  of  the  tales  concerning  the  settlement  of  Greece  by 
foreigners  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pho^necia,  who  brought 
with  them  the  arts  of  a  peaceful,  thrifty  civilization  ;  but  there  is 
really  little  truth  in  these ;  the  only  one  of  any  weight  is  that  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  Thebes  by  Cadmus,  the  Phoenecian,  who 
brought  to  Greece  the  alphabet.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  other 
legends  are  first,  the  settlement  of  Attica  by  Cecrops,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  a  stronghold  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  introduced  religious  rites. 

Second,  —  Danaus,  an  Egyptian,  who  fled  to  Greece  with  his  fifty 
daughters,  is  said  to  have  founded  Argos. 

Third,  —  Pelo|>s,  son  of  King  Tantalos  of  Phrygia,  is  said  to 
have  come  over  and  founded  Mycense,  and  to  his  descendants  is 
ascribed  the  building  of  those  old  walls,  whose  ruins  were  found 
in  many  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

MEANS   OF    PRESENTING   THIS   LESSON. 

(1.)     Use  Map. 

(2.)  Pupils  use  note  books,  in  which  plan  of  work  is  to  be  cojv 
ied,  as  it  has  been  developed  on  board. 

(3.)  Effects  of  physical  structure  of  country  upon  mental, 
moral  and  physical  nature  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  noted. 

(4.)     Books  recommended  to  pupils,  as  each  topic  is  developed. 

(5.)     Blackboard  tabular  review. 

GUEECE. 

(1.)     Civilization  was  derived  from  the  East. 

(2.)     Position.  —  Actual,  86^  to  49°,  N.  Lat. ;  19°  to  25^  E.  Long. 

Relative :  South-eastern  Europe. 

(3.)  Geographical  features.  —  Mountainous  coast  deeply  in- 
dented. 

(4.)  Natural  resources.  —  Wheat,  cattle,  fish,  iron,  copper, 
marble,  gold,  silver. 

(o.)     Early  inhabitants.  —  Pelasgians  ;    Hellenes. 

Books  of  Reference.  —  Lesson  L 

"  Story  of  Greece."  Story  of  Nation  Series.  Bulfinch's  "  Age 
of  Fable."  ''  Greek  Heroes,"  Charles  Kingsley.  "  Stories  of 
Greece,"  Cox. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF   THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITERATURE.^ 

IX. 

HOW   TO   TEACH    LITERATURE. 
BY  ELLEN  £.  KENYON,  BROOKLYN. 

THERE  is  .a  saying  that  *^  human  nature  is  human  nature  the 
world  over."  The  truth  of  this  as  it  stands  is  indisputable. 
Of  course,  human  nature  is  human  nature.  If  it  weren't,  it 
wouldn't  be  human  nature.  But  while  human  nature  is  a  unit,, 
it  is  a  unit  of  growth,  and  has  its  historical  aspect.  There  i& 
human  nature  in  the  bud,  human  nature  in  the  blossom,  and 
human  nature  in  the  ripened  fruit.  There  is  also  human  nature 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  nipped  all  the  way  along,  so  that  but 
a  small  proportion  of  it,  as  yet,  attains  the  stage  of  ripeness. 

What  is  literature  ?  A  record  left  by  human  nature,  either  in 
its  final  attainment  or  at  certain  points  in  growth  where  it  stopped,, 
grew  painfully  big  with  the  stoppage  and  found  relief  in  expres- 
sion. 

What  is  it  in  relation  to  the  student  ?  A  means  of  leading  him 
in  its  own  direction,  if  not  to  its  own  ends. 

How  shall  it  take  hold  of  him  ?  By  meeting  him  on  his  own 
level  and  following  the  natural  order  of  growth  with  him  no  faster 
than  he  can  grow. 

What  is  the  order  of  growth  ?    That  of  evolution  in  the  race. 

Dr.  C.  Wesley  Emerson  puts  it  very  plainly  in  the  following^ 
four  periods  into  which  he  divides  the  growth  of  art :  First,  the 
colossal ;  second,  the  effective  ;  third,  the  true  ;  fourth,  the  sug- 
gestive. Just  as  the  works  of  the  earlier  races  evince  no  admira- 
tion of  anything  more  admirable  than  the  large  and  powerful,  so, 
if  your  pupil  is  a  little  boy,  he  loves  giant  stories  and  tales  of 
mighty  heroes.  Just  as  the  nations  succeeding  those  makers  of 
pyramids  and  colossal  statues  reveled  in  fantastic  incongruities, 
as  the  centaur,  etc.,  so,  if  your  pupil  has  entered  the  second  stag^ 
of  growth,  he  wants  the  marvelous  in  fiction  —  the  fairy  tale,  for 
instance.     Just  as  the  Greeks  worshipped  the  true  in  representa^ 
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tion  and  attained  it  to  so  remarkable  a  degree,  if  your  pupil  has 
passed  into  this  period,  he  wants  to  find  in  his  reading  apt  pen- 
pictures  of  experiences  similar  to  his  own,  or  intelligible  histories 
and  biographies.  Just  as  the  highest  development  of  art  is  in  its 
suggestiveness,  by  which  alone  it  can  point  either  upward  or 
downward,  so,  if  your  pupil  has  outlived  his  passion  for  the  reaU 
he  wants  no  longer  the  whole  material  truth,  but  enough  of  the 
material  truth  to  suggest  something  indefinite  and  spiritual. 

It  is  likely  that  your  pupil  is  in  the  third  or  fourth  stage.  If  in 
the  third,  he  has  not  quite  lost  his  taste  for  representations  of  the 
supernaturally  powerful  and  fantastic,  unless  he  has  been  starved 
or  surfeited  during  the  periods  of  their  natural  predominence  in 
his  imagination.  Something  from  the  Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost, 
followed  by  something  from  the  Greek  and  German  mythologies 
would  not  be  a  bad  introduction  to  the  new  study,  if  litei*ature  as 
a  study  is  new  to  him.  If  he  does  not  become  spontaneously 
interested  in  these,  give  him  a  brief  history  of  those  primitive 
nations  whose  highest  admiration  was  for  the  spectacular  and  give 
these  selections  as  examples  of  what  most  thoroughly  pleased  those 
simple  people.  This  will  be  true,  and,  by  appealing  to  his  taste 
for  the  real,  will  chain  his  interest. 

Such  an  introduction,  extending  the  history  and  introduction 
a  little  farther,  will  be  appropriate  also  if  your  pupil  has  reached 
the  fourth  stage  and  wants  the  suggestive.  In  that  case,  make 
your  narrative  as  suggestive  as  you  can,  and  dwell  on  it  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  according  to  the  poor  or  the  good  quality  of  the 
l)upirs  former  reading.  If  he  has  read  well  previously  he  can  the 
more  rapidly  pass  to  the  suggestive  works  of  modern  literature. 

Prof.  Daniel  Dorchester,  of  the  Boston  University,  approaches 
the  subject  of  English  Literature  through  a  broad  historical  and 
critical  review  of  art.  Of  course,  his  pupils  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  the  fourth  stage  of  development.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  guess  what  he  would  do  with  an  elementary  class  or 
a  fashionable  class,  his  instruction  is  of  so  high  an  order,  and  his 
assumption  of  previous  literary  culture  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents so  confident.  He  treats  the  arts  in  the  order  of  their  scope 
and  intensity  of  expressive  power.  Architecture,  with  its  vague 
expressiveness  (as  of  aspiration,  in  the  spires  and  domes  of  the 
cathedral),  depending  on  "  the  combination  in  accordance  with 
mathematical  laws "  of    the    heaviest  material ;  sculpture,   also 
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dependent  upon  clay  and  stone,  and  limited  to  instantaneous  views 
of  isolated  life  and  action ;  painting,  with  its  freedom  from  the 
laws  of  gravity,  its  power  of  grouping  and  its  possibilities  of  col- 
or and  background ;  music,  with  its  continuous  tale  but  fleeting 
breath,  having  "  no  relation  to  space  and  but  a  single  point  of 
contact  with  time,"  yet  addressing  the  spirit  so  powerfully,  as 
though  in  the  spirit's  own  language  ;  poetry,  presenting  to  the 
imagination  all  that  the  other  arts,  more  limited  by  their  media, 
do  to  the  eye  and  ear,  yet  lacking  the  power  that  painting  has  of 
presenting  simultaneously  all  the  parts  of  a  picture  —  such,  in 
brief,  is  the  course  of  Professor  Dorchester's  introduction  to  the 
critical  study  of  English  Literature.  It  remains  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  dwells  upon  the  suggestive  power  of  all  the  arts  in 
turn.  His  tuition  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  highest  class  of 
students,  teachers  of  English  literature,  for  instance,  but  is  calcu- 
lated also  to  draw  persons  several  planes  below  upward  toward  an 
appreciation  of  classics  they  never  di^eamed  of  attaining. 

How  much  of  this  high  class  instruction  is  practicable  in  any 
given  instance  cannot  be  determined  by  the  teacher  until  she  has 
placed  herself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  her  pupils.  Do  not 
attempt  to  show  them  a  higher  heaven  than  they  have  grown  to. 
Meet  them  on  their  own  plane  and  lead  them  gently  upward. 


HTGIENIC     CONDITIONS    DESIRABLE    FOR    A 

WRITING  LESSON 

BY  A.   E.  CHACE,   BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

SOME  hygienic  considerations  apply  equally  well  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places;  some,  though  of  general  import,  receive 
additional  emphasis  during  a  writing-lesson;  while  others  still 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  lesson  itself. 

The  most  general  consideration  is  that  of  the  air ;  it  should  be 
pure,  slightly  moist,  but  not  damj),  and  of  even  temperature. 

On  this  account,  the  building  itself  should  be  so  situated  that 
no  noxious  vapors  arise  from  its  surroundings,  that  the  air  may 
circulate  freely  about  it,  and  that,  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
the  sun  may  shine  directly  upon  it.  The  drainage  of  the  building 
should  be  perfect.      Doors  leading  to  basements  into  which  water- 
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closets  open  should  be  kept  shut  during  school  hours.  When 
heated  air  is  sent  into  the  school  room,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  air  to  be  heated  is  taken  from  out-of-doors.  No  sinks  should 
be  allowed  in  the  schoolroom.  Doors  from  the  school  room  to  the 
dressing  room  should  be  closed  while  school  is  in  session.  The 
air  of  the  school  room  should  be  kept  free  from  contamination  by- 
soiled  desk  covera,  slate  cloths  and  sponges,  soiled  clothing  and 
unclean  bodies,  from  remnants  of  luncheon,  stagnant  water  in 
vases,  decaying  flowers  and  dead  leaves  of  plants,  from  floating 
chalk  dust,  and  all  other  avoidable  impurities ;  and  vitalized  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  direct  sunlight. 

The  room  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  from  three  to  six 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant.  Means  should 
be  provided  for  introducing  about  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  each  peraon  and  for  the  removal  of  a  like  amount  of  vitiated 
air.  The  fresh  air  should  enter  the  room  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  a  cold  current  to  blow  upon  any  individual. 

The  temperature  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  68^F. 
and  not  allowed  to  drop  below  65®F.  nor  rise  above  70°F.  Too 
great  heat  produces  extreme  lassitude,  headaches,  and  sometimes 
nausea.  Habitual  exposure  to  high  temperatures  often  affects  the 
heart  injuriously. 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils  should  fit  easily  to  allow  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  respiratory  organs  and  to  prevent  any  constraint  on 
change  of  position. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  lesson  should  not  be  immediately  after 
the  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  violent  exercise,  as  the  hand  is 
then  scarcely  steady  enough  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  Nor, 
in  general,  should  the  time  be  late  in  the  day  because  of  the  lack 
of  light.     On  dark  days  the  lesson  should  be  omitted. 

The  light  in  the  room  should  be  steady,  free  from  an  over-pro- 
portion of  red  or  yellow  rays,  and  sufficient  to  enable  each  pupil 
to  see  w^ithout  conscious  effort  both  his  own  work  and  the  copy. 

The  light  must  not  strike  into  the  pupil's  eyes,  but  upon  his 
work.  The  source  of  the  light  must  be  high  enough  or  far  enough 
at  the  side,  to  prevent  casting  the  pupil's  shadow  upon  his  work ; 
to  avoid  the  shadow  of  the  hand,  it  is  preferable  for  the  Jight  to 
come  from  the  left. 

The  position  assumed  must  necessarily  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  light.      Provided  the  right  conditions  for 
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that  can  be  secured,  probably  the  most  comfortable  position  is  with, 
the  right  side  towards  the  desk,  as  the  arm  can  then  more  easily 
be  rested  on  the  desk.  Any  position,  however,  which  requires 
pupils  to  face  the  light  is  to  be  condemned. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seat  be  low  enough  to  allow  the 
whole  foot  to  rest  comfortably  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  some  sup- 
port ;  otherwise,  the  pressure  of  the  chair  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  thigh  brings  on  temporary  numbness  through  acting  upon  the 
nerves,  and  interferes  with  the  circulation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  permanent  injury  to  the  veins  of  the  legs  if  the  pressure  is 
habitual. 

Besides,  inability  to  rest  the  feet  tends  to  induce  a  habit  of 
twisting  the  ankles  into  unnatural  positions,  thereby  weakening 
them  and  making  them  more  easily  sprained. 

The  desk  should  be  high  enough  not  to  press  upon  the  child's 
knees  when  he  faces  it;  low  enough  to  enable  him  to  rest  his  fore- 
arm without  thrusting  up  the  shoulder,  and  so  causing  the  right 
shoulder  to  become  higher  than  the  left,  and  the  spinal  column  to 
receive  a  lateral  curvature.  The  distance  between  desk  and  chair 
should  not  be  great  enough  to  require  the  child  to  bend  forward 
or  sideways  to  reach  it.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be 
induced  by  the  latter,  and  posterior  curvature  by  the  former  habit. 
On  the  other  hand  the  desk  must  not  be  so  near  as  to  press  against 
the  child  when  the  writing  is  held  appropriately  near  the  edge. 
Such  pressure  will  affect  the  lungs,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  the 
heart  and  stomach,  according  to  the  relative  height  of  the  desk 
and  the  writing  position  assumed. 

The  body  should  be  erect  to  avoid  cramping  the  lungs  and  for 
reasons  before  indicated.  The  head  should  be  inclined  slightly 
forward  in  order  to  bring  the  eyes  into  such  a  position  that  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  written  surface  may  strike  the  eye  near  the 
centre  of  the  pupil.  If  the  head  is  not  bent,  the  eyeballs  them- 
selves must  be  turned  downward  abnormally.  This  would  require 
too  strong  a  contraction  of  the  lower  straight  muscle  of  the  eye 
which  would  then  increase  so  largely  in  diameter  as  to  cause 
uncomfortable  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  and  disturb  the  internal 
parts.  It  is  particularly  necessary,  on  this  account,  that  the  neck 
be  loosely  clothed.  If  the  head  is  unduly  bent,  if  the  neck  is 
tightly  dressed,  or  if  high,  stiff  collars  are  worn,  the  pressure  upon 
the  large  veins  of  the  neck  will  impede  the  return  of  blood  from 
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the  head.     This  will  induce  headache  and  injure  the  eyes  by  sur- 
-charging  them  with  blood,  blurring  the  vision. 

Near-sighted  children  who  cannot  see  the  work  clearly  in  the 
required  position  should  be  induced  to  wear  concave  glasses  rather 
than  injure  themselves  by  stooping  or  bj'  raising  the  work  enough 
to  thrust  up  the  shoulder.  Stooping  is  the  worse  of  the  two, 
l)ecause,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  such  a  posture  which  have  been 
^already  indicated,  the  light  is  thereby  partially  cut  off  from  the 
work.  • 

Since  far-sighted  children  are  obliged  to  exert  the  power  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  to  an  abnormal  extent  in  all  near  work,  they  become 
wearied  sooner  than  others  and  headache  is  apt  to  follow  much 
use  of  the  eyes.  Such  children  should,  therefore,  wear  convex 
glasses  for  all  near  work,  and  on  some  accounts,  would  be  bene- 
fited by  wearing  them  habitually. 

Pupils  should  not  often  be  required  to  copy  long  passages  from 
the  blackboard.  The  frequent,  rapid  change  necessary  to  adjust 
the  eye  for  near  and  for  distant  vision  is  very  wearisome,  and  much 
of  such  work  weakens  the  eye.  To  look  off  occasionally,  however, 
from  near  work  to  a  moderate  distance  is  restful  and  desirable. 

Copies  upon  the  board  and  all  other  writing  intended  for  pupils 
should  be  in  large,  plain  characters,  little  shaded,  and  with  clearly 
marked  spaces  between  the  words.  Writing  which  children  can- 
not see  clearly  enough  to  read  without  effort  should  not  be  toler- 
ated for  school  purposes. 

It  is  very  important  that  from  the  outset  due  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  proper  holding  of  the  pen  or  pencil  in  all  writing  done 
by  the  children.  The  younger  the  pupils,  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity for  this  care,  as  the  growing  fingers  may  be  injured  in  shape 
Jby  habitually  assuming  a  cramped  position.  Since  the  bones  are 
imore  easily  altered  in  shape  by  improper  habits  of  posture  in  small 
•children  than  in  older  pupils,  it  follows  that  everything  in  regard 
to  position  gains  steadily  in  importance  as  we  go  downward  in  the 
scale  of  years.  There  is  yet  another  strong  reason  for  insisting  on 
proper  position  of  the  hand  from  the  beginning.  Writing  with 
the  fingers  unnaturally  bent,  or  with  the  wrist  touching  the  desk^ 
•cannot  be  long  continued  without  great  fatigue.  Therefore,  an 
.unconstrained  position  of  the  hand  becomes  essential  for  older 
pupils  if  they  are  ever  to  do  much  writing.  To  allow  children  to 
acquire  a  fine  style  of  penmanship  with  a  cramj>ed  position  of  the 
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hand  in  pen  or  pencil  holding,  knowing  that  it  must  be  broken  up 
with  much  difficulty  and  heart-burning  later  in  the  course,  is  a 
species  of  cruelty  to  them  and  to  their  subsequent  teachers  of 
which  no  ambition  for  present  results  should  make  a  teacher 
guilty.  It  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  have  the  pen  stock  held  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  since  in  that  case  there  is  no  inclination  to 
turn  the  hand  to  the  side  and  cramp  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 
The  testimony  of  those  who  write  habitually  is  very  generally  in 
favor  of  this  being  the  easiest  position  for  the  hand. 

For  beginners,  the  lesson  should  always  be  introduced  with  the 
arm  and  finger  movements  necessary  in  the  writing  which  is  to 
follow.  Familiarity  with  the  movements  will  go  far  toward 
removing  the  nervous  distraction  felt  by  young  pupils  on  encoun- 
tering too  many  new  things  at  once. 

An  exercise  in  writing  upon  the  slate  should  be  shorter  than  a 
corresponding  one  upon  paper.  The  gray  lines  upon  the  black 
surface  soon  weary  the  eye.  The  length  of  the  lesson  may  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  pupils  grow  older.  For  the  youngest 
children  the  lesson  should  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  use  of 
muscles  in  new,  carefully  graduated  actions  is  very  wearisome. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  let  the  teacher  make  her  own 
first  attempt  at  writing  with  the  left  hand,  remembering  that  she 
has  only  the  muscular  weariness  to  encounter,  knowing  thor- 
oughly the  forms  she  is  trying  to  produce,  which  are  new  to  the 
child. 

The  lesson  should  be  short  for  a  more  important  reason.  In 
looking  at  near  objects  the  accommodative  power  of  the  eye  must 
be  used ;  that  is,  the  ciliary  muscle  must  act  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lens ;  and  the  eye  will  therefore  be  wearied  sooner 
than  when  looking  at  a  distant  scene.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
adjustment;  in  order  to  bring  the  image  on  the  same  relative  part 
of  each  retina,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  must  be  turned  towards  each 
other;  for  this  purpose  the  inner  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  con- 
tract, and  consequently  increase  in  diameter,  pressing  upon  the 
eyeballs.  This  pressure  tends  to  elongate  the  eyeball  for  the  time 
being.  Children's  eyes  have  not  the  tissues  perfected  and  where 
this  pressure  is  exerted  for  considerable  periods,  the  elongation 
becomes  permanent  and  myopia  results.  This  near  sight  is  not 
the  worst  effect ;  the  elongation  of  the  eyeball  distorts  the  imma- 
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ture  tissues,  rupturing  in  spots  the  retinal  network,  producing 
disease  which  is  progressive  in  character.  We  should  remember, 
then,  that  any  near  work  for  children's  eyes  should  be  of  short 
duration. 

When  the  lesson  is  finished,  exercises  should  be  given  with  the 
class  standing  or  marching.  Movements  of  the  head  backward, 
and  to  either  side,  and  movements  of  the  body  backward  and  side- 
ways from  the  waist  will  be  restful.  Especially  should  there  be 
exercises  for  straightening  the  fingers  and  arms. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

BY  J.  L.  PICKARD,  LL.  D. 

STILL  "looking  backward"  my  mind  dwells  for  a  moment 
upon  an  examination  of  teachers  held  in  a  village  west  of 
the  Mississippi  forty  years  ago.  Our  candidate  is  attempting  to 
prove  herself  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  geography.  The 
examining  officer  opening  the  atlas  at  the  map  of  New  England, 
suddenly  covers  Massachusetts  with  his  hand  and  then  asks  the 
question  "What  is  the  color  of  Massachusetts?"  Had  it  been 
asked  regarding  Connecticut  the  Western  impression  of  that  state 
might  have  suggested  blue^  but  the  candidate  was  compelled  to 
confess  her  ignorance  and  was  granted  a  certificate  on  condition 
that  she  "  post  up  in  geography."  What  has  this  to  do  with  nor- 
mal schools?  may  be  asked.  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  The 
young  lady  had  just  completed  academic  study  in  Platteville, 
Wisconsin,  and  started  the  inquiry  with  her  teacher  as  to  how 
such  gross  ignorance  could  be  overcome,  and  a  better  state  of 
intelligence  be  secured  among  the  people  at  large.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  mission  work  should  be  undeil^ken  by  teachers  as 
they  engaged  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  To  preparation  for 
this  work  the  Platteville  Academy  organized  a  class  for  those 
expecting  to  teach.  Not  only  were  methods  of  instruction  of 
pupils  the  subject  of  study,  but  methods  of  reaching  the  people 
were  discussed.  The  state  constitution  adopted  about  this  time 
provided  for  a  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
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State  University.  An  intelligent  resident  of  Platteville  elected 
to  the  Legislature  about  1856  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  grant- 
ing aid  from  the  Swamp  Land  Fund,  which  had  in  large  part  been 
given  to  support  of  schools,  for  the  support  in  colleges  and  acade- 
mies of  "  normal  classes."  This  measure  not  proving  satisfactor}', 
a  Board  of  Normal  Regents  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  the 
Swamp  Land  Fund  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  School 
Fund  to  a  "  Nonnal  School  Fund." 

The  first  work  of  this  board  was  to  appoint  normal  agents  to 
organize  teachera'  institutes  throughout  the  state.  The  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Platteville  became  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  at  once  entered  into  the  institute  work  with 
the  normal  agents  who  were  working  under  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cellor Henry  Baniard  of  the  State  University.  The  county  super- 
intendeney  was  then  established  and  county  superintendents 
labored  very  zealously  for  teachei's'  institutes  in  their  own  coun- 
ties. Some  undertook  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  county  normal 
schools. 

The  Hoard  of  Normal  Regents  now  were  encouraged  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  establishing  permanent  normal  schools. 

After  long  consultation  and  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  the 
claims  of  different  localities,  the  fii*st  state  normal  school  for  Wis- 
consin was  located  at  Platteville,  where  the  normal  movement 
began  fifteen  years  before.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  first 
school  should  Ixi  located  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  its  growth, 
and  Platteville  was  chosen  as  the  centre  of  communities  alreadv 
recognizing  the  beneficial  effects  of  normal  training. 

The  work  moved  right  on  until  Wisconsin  is  now  provided  with 
five  state  normal  schools,  well  equi[)ped,  and  doing  valiant  service. 
To  each  of  these  schools  is  assigned  a  teacher  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice who  spends  part  of  his  time  in  the  field  as  a  conductor  of 
institutes.  The  outside  field  is  thus  under  thorough  cultivation. 
The  normal  schools  are  felt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  and 
Wisconsin  is  taking* on  the  "color"  which  the  work  of  Horace 
Mann  gave  to  Massachusetts  through  Bridgewater,  Salem  and 
Westfield. 


Ik 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    MATHEMATICS,^ 

IX. 

<^V\\    DENOMINATE   MEASURES  —  CAN   THEY   BE   SIMPLIFIED? 

RV   PROF.   SIMON  N.   PATTEN,   PH.   1)., 
Univer»Up  of  Pe»insyltfania. 

THERE  is  probably  today  no  teacher  who  is  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  metric  system  of  measures  has  great  advantages 
over  the  complicated  and  in  many  respects  absurd  system  which 
we  use.  One  can  hardly  help  envying  the  French  teacher  of  arith- 
metic who  is  not  required  to  drill  his  pupils  for  years  upon  those 
irregular  and  fractional  scales  used  in  all  our  denominate  meas- 
ures. How  fortunate,  too,  is  the  lot  of  the  French  children  who 
-escape  that  dreary  monotonous  work  to  which  every  American 
ohild  must  submit  before  he  can  memorize  all  the  tables  and  can 
change  any  unit  of  one  denomination  to  that  of  any  other  in  spite 
of  the  difficult  fractions  which  stand  in  his  way. 

Yet,  in  many  respects,  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves, when  we  compare  our  lot  with  that  of  the  children  of  our 
race  who  studied  a  centuiy  or  even  a  half  century  ago.  Most  of 
the  fractional  unit*>  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  many  of  the  old 
denominations  no  longer  disfigure  the  pages  of  our  modern  arith- 
metics. We  no  longer  measure  by  barley-corns,  ells,  or  furlongs, 
while  hands,  spans  and  leagues  are  mentioned  only  in  foot-not^s. 
It  is  now  thought  by  many  that  a  child  may  be  intelligent  even  if 
he  is  not  drilled  upon  the  intricacies  of  Apothecaries'  weight  and 
ite  corresponding  fluid  measure,  Troy  weight  or  beer  measure,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  bold  enough  to  presume  that  a  child  may 
prosper  without  knowing  that  twenty-eight  pounds  was  formerly 
regarded  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight. 

The  arithmetics  have  slowly  thrown  aside  the  many  duplicate 
and  absurd  measures  which  burdened  the  school  books  of  our  fore- 
fathers, yet  they  seem  to  have  done  this  unwillingly  and  have 
formed  part  of  the  rear  guard  and  not  of  the  van  of  oi\r  progress. 

^  Copyright,  1889,  by  Eastern  Edacatlonal  Bureau. 
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Popular  usage  has  been  and  still  is  in  the  advance  of  them.  The 
arithmetics  still  present  many  units  of  measure  of  which  no  use  is 
made,  unless  it  be  by  those  who  remain  of  a  former  generation  or 
perhaps  in  some  isolated  localities. 

There  is  one  of  these  units  which  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention.  I  desire  to  ask  who  of 
our  generation  has  ever  seen  a  rod  measure  or  has  seen  a  distance 
measured  by  anything  a  rod  long  ?  Doubtless  our  ancestors  used 
the  rod  as  a  real  unit  of  measure  and  kept  in  their  lofts  a  pole  of 
that  length  to  measure  by.  The  very  name  of  the  synonym  of 
rod-a-pole  tells  that  this  was  the  case ;  but  none  of  us  have  ever 
used  such  a  pole  or  even  seen  one.  It  is  true  that  in  country  dis- 
tricts we  occasionally  hear  of  distances  estimated  in  rods,  but  this 
usage  alone  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  rods  as  one  of  the 
main  units  of  measure  in  our  tables,  and  have  all  our  children 
drilled  how  to  perform  all  those  difficult  operations  which  its  frac- 
tional scale  necessitates.  We  often  hear  values  measured  by  shil- 
lings and  quarters,  but  would  any  teacher  on  this  account  desire 
to  have  the  table  of  our  money  taught  to  little  children  in  this 
fashion  ? 

12i  cents  =  1  shilling. 
2  shillings  =  1  quarter. 
4  quarters  =  1  dollar. 

In  all  our  cities  and  villages  no  use  is  made  of  rods  in  any 
measurement.  Inches,  feet  and  yards  are  the  only  units  of  small 
measures.  In  the  country,  land  is  measured  by  chains  and  not 
by  rods,  and  there  is  much  greater  need  that  the  country  children 
have  a  vivid  idea  of  the  length  of  a  chain  than  of  a  rod.  In  fact» 
were  it  not  for  tlie  tedious  drill  to  which  all  country  teachers  sub- 
ject their  children,  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  would 
know  what  a  rod  is.  And  if  the  rod  is  of  little  use  to  their  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  absurd  is  it  for  city  and  village  teachers  to 
waste  the  children's  time  and  dissipate  their  energies  teaching^ 
them  a  unit  of  measure  which  they  will  never  use  or  even  hear 
of  again  ? 

The  chain  is  now  the  real  unit  of  measure  between  a  yard  and 
a  mile  and  should  be  inserted  into  the  linear  table  instead  of  the 
rod.  By  this  change  the  fractional  scale  of  our  present  table 
would  be  avoided  and  our  land  measure  would  be  brought,  as  it 
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should  be,  into  vital  relation  to  the  other  measures  of  distance. 
So  long  as  the  chain  is  not  made  a  unit  of  linear  measure,  the 
children  do  not  associate  it  with  the  other  units  of  measure  which 
they  see  and  use,  such  as  inches,  feet  and  yards.  That  a  chain  as 
a  measure  is  a  real  chain  with  links  like  other  chains  which  they 
have  seen,  they  never  realize  until  they  are  grown,  and  perhaps, 
not  even  then.  As  a  result,  land  measure  remains  a  shadowy 
something  which  they  do  not  half  understand,  and  in  this  distant 
realm  it  will  always  remain  so  long  as  teachers  continue  to  waste 
their  time  drilling  them  to  use  antiquated  rods  instead  of  modern 
chains. 

If  this  thought  be  carried  out  the  tables  of  linear  and  square 
measure  would  be  given  in  the  following  manner :  — 

12  inches  =  1  foot. 
3  feet      =  1  yard. 
22  yards   =  1  chain. 
80  chains  =  1  mile. 

144  sq.  inches  =  1  sq.  foot. 
9  sq.  feet      =  1  sq.  yard. 
484  sq.  yards   =  1  sq.  chain. 
10  sq.  chains  =  1  acre. 
640  acres  =  1  sq.  mile. 

If  these  changes  were  made  the  last  of  the  fractional  scalea 
would  be  discarded  from  our  system.  Denominate  numbers  could 
be  treated  in  a  much  more  simple  manner  than  is  now  possible  so- 
long  as  rods  are  used.  The  whole  subject  could  be  developed 
independently  of  fractions.  It  would  be  less  complicated  and 
would  require  less  maturity  of  thought  than  fractions,  and  hence 
could  be  placed  in  the  arithmetics  before  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  fractions.  Our  number  work  would  then  harmonize  to 
a  much  greater  degree  with  the  laws  of  the  mental  growth  of  the 
child  and  thus  avoid  those  many  weary  hours  —  disagreeable  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil  —  which  are  now  needed  to  overcome  those 
unnatural  impediments  to  progress  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  ancestors. 

It  would  not  require  much  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  effect 
this  change.  If  a  few  of  our  best  schools  once  discarded  the  frac- 
tional units  of  measure  by  using  chains  instead  of  rods  they  would 
be  supported  by  earnest  teachers  everywhere.     We  might  then 
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hope  that  our  publishers  would  break  away  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  present  us  with  new  arithmetics  in  which  the  differ- 
ent topics  would  be  developed  in  that  order  which  corresponds 
most  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  child. 
Only  when  our  methods  of  teaching  have  been  thoroughly 
reconstructed  and  our  textbooks  are  brought  into  harmony  with 
them,  can  we  expect  those  results  from  the  study  of  arithmetic 
for  which  all  lovers  of  mathematics  have  been  so  long  working 
with  the  hope  that  this  study  might  be  made  a  much  more  efficient 
means  for  developing  the  logical  faculties  now  so  deficient  botii 
in  man  and  child. 


GERMAX  PHILOSOPHY  SINCE  HEGEL. 

BY    B.   C.   BURT, 
iJoi^eiU  in  History  of  Philotophy,  dark  i'niversity. 

II. 

CIESZKOVV^SKI  attempts  a  more  logical  construction  of  history 
than  the  Hegelian,  which  he  criticises  as  departing  from  the 
trichotomous  method  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  three 
periods  of  history  are  the  thetic  period  of  anticiuity,  the  antithetic 
period  of  the  Christian  Germanic  world,  and  the  synthetic  period 
now  beginning.  History  not  only  suggests  categories  to  analogi- 
cal investigation,  but  actually  embodies  them  in  itself.  The 
philosophy  of  history  has  a  further  and  higher  problem  than 
the  merely  logico-speculative  treatment  of  history :  it  must  give 
the  firat  place  to  will  instetvd  of  speculative  reason ;  must  be  the 
theory  of  action  and  life  instead  of  a  merely  contemplative  ideal- 
ism. 

Wirth,  at  tii*st  a  follower  of  Hegel,  received  impulses  from 
Schleiermacher  and  Schelling  carrying  him  away  from  his  nomi- 
nal Hegelian  standpoint  to  a  position  enabling  him  to  conceive 
the  philosophy  of  religion  as  the  essence  of  true  philosophy. 
God,  according  to  Wirth,  is  to  l)e  thought  of,  not  precisely  as 
personality,  but  as  essence,  life,  central  soul,  an<l  central  spirit : 
is  not  apart  from  the  universe,  but  contains  in  Himself  an  uncon- 
scious j)rinciple  which  is  transfigured  into  knowledge  and  will. 
Man  is  God's  image,  but  possesses  fieedom  in,  and  because  of,  his 
likeness  to  God.     God  does  not  compel  but  communicates  impulses 
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to  US.  The  highest  manifestation  of  the  absolute  spirit  is 
morality,  which  includes  in  itself  philosophy,  religion,  and  art 
as  successive  stages.  The  sequence  of  these  stages  is  understood 
if  the  life  of  spirit  be  conceived  as  a  constantly  new  creation. 
The  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  eternal-temporal  world,  and 
the  true  theory  of  it  must  be  ideal-realism.  Hegel  must  be  recon- 
ciled with  empiricism. 

To  be  classed  with  the  ideal-realists,  though  his  aim  is 
speculation  in  the  highest  sense,  is  Leoix)ld  George,  a  pupil 
of  Hegel  and  of  Schleiermacher.  According  to  George,  the 
starting-point  of  pure  philosophy  is  the  noticwi  Nothing,  the 
method,  the  speculative  (from  which  Hegel's  is  distinguished  as 
the  dialectical,  and  Schleiermacher's  as  the  .architectonic),  the 
end,  the  thinking-after  the  thought  of  God  and  so  uniting 
transcendence  and  immanence.  George  criticises  the  doctrines 
of  both  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  as  without  system  in  spite 
of  their  method.  He  attempts  to  supply  their  chief  deficiency. 
His  method,  instead  of  being  triadic,  like  that  of  Hegel,  or  tetradic, 
like  that  of  Schleiermacher,  is  enneadic.  The  notions  Nothing  and 
Being^  uniting  in  Beamiing ;  Appearance  and  Disappearance^ 
uniting  in  Existence  ;  Nothing  and  Appearance  uniting  in  Begin- 
ning  ;  Being  and  Disappearance  uniting  in  Subsistence  ;  Becoming, 
Existence,  Beginning,  Subsistence,  uniting  in  Eternity^ — yield 
a  single  complex  of  categories  (nine  in  number),  fcw'ming  what 
is  termed  the  first  Ennead,  Being.  The  Ennead  Difference, 
Identity,  and  Mediation  enables  us,  according  to  George,  to 
avoid  the  extremes  pantheism  and  deism,  and  conceive  God 
as  self-determination.  The  principle  of  'ideal-realism  receives 
exemplification  in  George's  psychology  and  logic  in  his  careful 
regard  for  both  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  the  particular 
and  the  universal  elements  in  experience  —  there  is,  in  his  view, 
no  soul  without  a  corresponding  nervous  system,  no  thought  with- 
out sensation,  no  faith  without  cognition,  no  analysis  without  syn- 
thesis, no  induction  without  deduction,  no  theory  without  practice, 
and  vice  versa  —  the  terms  of  each  of  these  pairs  uniting  organi- 
cally to  produce  a  third  which  is  higher  than  either.  Finally, 
philosophy,  according  to  George,  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but  rests 
upon,  all  other  sciences  ;  its  pillars  as  well  as  theirs  are  experience 
and  experiment.  The  system  of  George  presents  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  is  not  easily  characterized  intelligibly. 
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As  with  George  the  truth  in  philosophy  lies  midway  between 
the  standpoints  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  so  with  Chalybceus 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  Hegelian  and  Herbartian 
principles.  To  Chalybseus,  Hegel  represents  the  ancient  objec- 
tivity of  view,  and  Herbart  the  modern  subjectivity ;  in  Hegel's 
doctrine,  Being  is  lost  in  Becoming,  while  in  Herbart's  Becoming 
is  swallowed  up  in  Being ;  Hegel  must  be  criticized  for  not  uniting 
principle  and  method  and  so  forming  a  system,  and  for  depriving 
philosophy  of  teleological  coloring,  and  Herbart  for  separating 
unwarrantedly  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy,  etc.  The  real 
€nd  of  all  human  wisdom  is  ethical  personality ;  and  in  the  fun- 
damental science,  which  is  the  theory  of  knowledge,  ethical  cate- 
gories should  have  a  place  along  with  logical  and  physical^  and 
indeed  the  highest  place.  Human  thought,  as  an  after-thinking 
of  the  divine  thought,  must  bring  us  to  a  being  (God)  who  wills, 
i.  e.,  loves,  the  truth,  and  is  therefore  self-conscious  subject.  In 
the  concrete  external  world  the  fundamental  reality,  alone  making 
possible  all  substantiality,  causality,  reciprocity,  corporeality, 
life,  soul  is  a  spatially  and  temporally  infinite  materia  prima 
or  pura  of  an  setherial  nature,  which  may  be  termed  soul-aether. 
The  basis  of  knowledge  is  consciousness  with  its  (purely  modal) 
categories.  ^Esthetics,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  must 
have  a  teleological  foundation.  Religion  in  man  corresponds  to 
revelation  in  God :  these  two  are  united  in  worship,  which  is  the 
path  leading  us  to  the  highest  end,  the  absolute  ideal.  This  last 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  primal  absolute  is  united  with 
the  world,  through  the  realization  and  union  in  the  world  of  the 
Ideas  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Right  and  the  Good. 

The  ideal-realism  of  Hermann  Ulrici  is  of  a  very  pronounced 
<;haracter.  "  Whenever,"  says  Ulrici, ''  speculation  and  empiricism 
come  into  conflict,  the  former  is,  most  probably,  wrong."  Even  the 
Pythagorean  theorem  would  have  fared  ill  if  it  had  not  been  veri- 
fied by  measurement.  Philosophy  without  presupposition  is  a  de- 
lusion. Every  system  of  J^hilosophy  presupposes  the  fact  of  human 
thought,  the  explanation  of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  philoso- 
phy. Now  thought  is  (1)  activity,  (2)  distinguishing  activity 
(though  not  simply  the  act  of  making  distinctions),  (3)  conscious- 
ness and  self-consciousness  (since  it  distinguishes  itself  in  itself), 
(4)  can  think  only  in  distinctions,  i.  e.,  can  have  a  thought  only 
while  and  in  so  far  as,  it  distinguishes  it  from  another  (hence  "pure 
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thought,"  in  the  Hegelian  sense,  is  no  thought),  (5)  is  in  a  position 
to  know  what  is  thought  to  be  really  what  it  is.  These  distinc- 
tions regarding  thought  cannot  be  deduced  from  anything  more 
fundamental — they  are  necessary  distinctions.  Thought-neces- 
sity is  the  criterion  of  truth ;  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  what  must  be  thought  and  being.  Among  the  categories 
must  be  included  what  may  be  termed  ethical  categories,  as  well 
as  the  received  "logical"  categories — the  Right,  Good,  Beautiful, 
True.  This  means  that  to  realism  there  must  be  joined  as  a  com- 
plement, idealism  —  and  there  is  no  higher  standpoint  than  these 
two  in  their  union.  An  idealism  may  be  erected  upon  a  basis  of 
realism  by  means  of  scientific  faith.  This  is  distinguished  from 
purely  subjective  opinion,  from  personal  conviction,  and  from 
religious  faith,  in  that  when  reasons  pro  and  con  are  of  equal 
weight  the  first  gives  its  consent  simply  in  accordance  with  its 
wishes,  the  second,  because  one  side  of  our  personality  demands 
a  decision,  the  third,  because  the  whole,  and  particularly  the  ethi- 
cal, personality  makes  this  demand ;  while  scientific  faith  rests 
on  an  objective  preponderance  of  reasons.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine of  scientific  faith  the  prevalent  theories  are  as  much  relig- 
ious as  anti-religious,  —  to  scientific  faith  atoms  presuppose  a 
God,  who  is  their  author  and  of  whose  thought  our  thought  is 
an  after-thinking.  Further,  scientific  (logical  and  physical)  cate- 
gories presuppose  ethical,  and  so  refer  us  back  to  a  creator  through 
whom  concrete  nature  is  made  the  workshop  of  ethical  Ideas,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  to  living  fellowship  with  God.  The  fact 
that  man  possesses  ethical  ideas  and  is  an  ethical  nature  is  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  the  inexpugnable  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  do  this  or  that,  which  feeling  is  a  product  of  freedom  united 
with  and  presupposing  consciousness.  And  it  appears  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ethical  categories  —  the  true,  beautiful,  good  — 
in  themselves,  that  all  truth  is  kuowable  only  because  its  nature 
is  ethical.  The  highest  of  these  categories  and  the  foundation  of 
the  others  is  the  notion  of  truth.  Its  origin  is  not  to  be  found 
in  sense,  and  it  aims  always  and  everywhere  at  law  and  order, — 
pursues  an  ideal.  Knowledge  is  not  complete,  philosophy  not  the 
highest  philosophy,  where  this  fact  is  not  recognized.  Hence, 
ideal-realism  is  the  only  conceivable  standpoint.  Notwithstanding 
his  antipathy  to  Hegers  "  pure  thought  "  and  "  absolute  idealism," 
Ulrici  frankly  says  that  ''  Hegel  has  the  immortal  merit  not  only 
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of  having  applied  the  great  legacy  of  his  predecessors,  namely^ 
pure  thought  as  the  true  fundamental  principle  of  philosophy  in 
the  most  penetrating  way,  but  of  having  also  made  the  attempt  to 
carry  this  out  in  a  strictly  methodical  form  throughout  the  domain 
of  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  not  Hegel's  principle  (the  substantial 
part  of  his  philosophy),  which  is  defective,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  carries  it  out  (the  deduction),  i.  e.,  the  form  or  method  which 
he  adopts ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  since  Hegel  and 
owing  to  Hegel  that  every  attempt  at  speculation  apart  from  form 
has  become  simply  impossible/'  Ulrici's  partiality  towards  empiri- 
cism —  which  is  to  be  explained  genetically  by  his  study  of  Locke 
and  the  Scottish  school  —  appears  softened  somewhat  in  this, 
expression  of  his  regarding  Hegel's  place  in  the  history  of  specu- 
lation. 

Hegel's  "pure  thought"  had  another  violent  opponent  in  the 
learned  Aristotelian,  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  who,  unlike  Ulrici,  was 
equally  an  opponent  of  pure  empiricism.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  ideal-realism,  viz.,  that  as  to  the  unity  of  thought  and 
being,  Trendelenburg  attempts  to  solve,  in  its  lowest  aspect,  by 
means  of  the  conception  motion.  Since  thought  is  an  activity^ 
there  is  in  it  a  certain  motion  corresponding  to  external  motion,  and 
because  of  this  we  are  enabled  to  posit  objects  apriori  and  yet  be 
sure  of  not  having  their  existence  disproved  by  being,  just  as  is 
done  in  mathematics.  A  second  principle  for  speculation  is  mat- 
ter, which  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  product  of  motion,  though 
the  conception  of  motion  may  be  used  to  define  it.  As  regards 
matter,  the  ideal  and  real  find  their  unity  in  the  fact  that,  as  mo- 
tion may  be  employed  to  define  matter,  we  may  have  a  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  of  matter ;  a  knowledge,  too,  which  does  not  divorce 
perception  from  thought.  The  union  of  the  notions,  matter  and 
motion,  yields  the  physical  categories,  or  those  conceptions  by 
means  of  which  thought  seeks  to  express  the  essence  of  external 
things  a^  such.  First  of  all  we  get  efficient  causality,  which 
includes  formal  cause  and  substance,  then  quality,  quantity,  in- 
herence, etc.  The  i^ausa  effirieus  is  the  leading  category  here.  A 
higher  category  than  this,  and  the  third  principle  in  the  system, 
is  the  notion  of  end,  which  we  derive  from  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  activity.  End  is  either  organic  or  ethical.  Now  as  by 
the  addition  to  them  of  matter  the  mathematical  categories  be- 
come physical  categories,  so  by  the  addition  of  the  end  the  physi- 
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cal  categories  become  organic.  The  latter  receive  a  new  signifi- 
cance when  brought  into  relation,  as  they  are  in  man,  with 
peraonality,  i.  e.,  they  are  elevated  into  ethical  categories. 
Cooperating  with  the  foregoing  categories  is  that  of  negation  — 
not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  opposition,  nor  with  contra- 
diction. As  regards  thought,  considered  merely  as  a  subjective 
activity,  this,  to  be  valid  and  real,  must  have  the  character 
of  necessity,  must  represent  the  sum  of  all  conditions  involved 
in  a  given  relation,  and  finds  adequate  statement  only  in  genetic 
definitions  and  divisions ;  or,  in  other  words,  only  where  the 
ground  of  external  reality  (or  the  real)  and  that  of  cognition 
(or  the  ideal)  correspond  is  knowledge  complete.  Indirect  proof 
—  proof  consisting  in  inference  from  effect  to  condition  —  is  ad- 
missible where  first  principles  are  concerned  as  in  the  (quasi) 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the  unconditioned,  or  the  existence 
of  God.  The  unity  of  the  ideal  and  real  shows  itself  in  the  ethi- 
cal sphere  in  the  fact,  for  example,  that  in  legal  compulsion  the 
law  (end)  takes  physical  force  (efficient  cause)  into  its  service 
(whence  it  may  be  said  that  force  is  the  foundation,  though 
human  development  is  the  end  of  the  state),  and  in  a  legal  pro- 
cess it  employs  the  syllogism,  induction,  etc.  The  ethical,  we 
have  seen,  involves  (though  it  is  higher  than)  the  organic ;  the 
individual  human  being  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  a  higher  whole, 
viz.,  humanity  in  the  deepest  and  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In 
this  organic  relation  the  individual  raises  himself  from  the  merely 
sensuous  to  the  spiritual  in  cognition,  and  realizes  in  himself  the 
idea  of  the  good,  or  perfection,  which  according  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  disposition,  in  intellectual  insight,  or  in  representation,  is 
the  good,  the  true,  or  the  beautiful,  etc.  In  the  system  of  Tren- 
delenburg, it  may  be  said,  finally,  there  is  the  peculiarity  that 
it,  more  than  any  other  of  the  class  in  which  here  it  falls,  has  a  h-xsis 
in  the  systems  of  the  past,  as  is  especially  apparent  in  its  emphasis 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  end,  Trendelenburg  was  an  ideal-realist 
of  the  Platonico-Aristotelian  type.  He  was  also,  however,  a  stu- 
dent and  a  critic  of  the  great  German  systems,  —  especially  those 
of  Kant  and  Hegel.  In  connection  with  Trendelenburg  we  may 
mention  his  especial  critic  and  opponent,  Kuno  Fischer,  who  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  an  elaborate  philosophical  history  of 
modern  philosophy.  Fischer  defends  Kant  against  Trendelen- 
burg's attack  on  his  doctrine  of  space  and  time,  and  Hegel  against 
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Trendelenburg's  attack  on  his  "pure  thought."  He  flinches  in 
his  logic,  however,  when  it  comes  to  treating  contradiction,  with 
Hegel,  as  belong^g  to  the  notion  itself  (as  well  as  to  the  thinking 
of  the  notion)  ;  and  is  inclined  to  find  the  pillars  of  philosophy  in 
Kantian  criticism  and  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

There  is  a  certain  phase  of  ideal-realism  which,  along  with  its 
insistence  upon  the  necessity,  for  true  philosophy,  of  the  unity  of 
rationalism  and  empiricism  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  concrete 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  or,  in  theological  language,  the  idea  of 
the  Godhead ;  and  is,  or  tends  to  become,  emphatically  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion. 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  best  representative  of  this  phase  (after 
Hegel's  death),  is  Hermann  Christian  Weisse,  originally  a  pro- 
fessed Hegelian.  According  to  Weisse,  the  system  of  Hegel  does 
not  really  get  beyond  logic  (metaphysics),  and  is  therefore  prac- 
tically mere  panlogism,  rationalism,  and  hence  acosmism  and  im- 
personal pantheism :  it  corresponds  to  the  ontological,  but  does 
not  include  the  cosmological  nor  the  teleological  proof  of  God's 
existence  and  nature.  What  is  required  is  to  add  to  Hegel's 
thought,  which  is  substantially  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  true 
account  of  concrete  personality  in  God,  the  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  the  specifically  Christian  conception  of  God. 

The  same  thought,  regarding  the  personality  of  God,  had  been 
advanced  by  Schelling  as  early  as  1809  in  his  so-called  Doctrine 
of  Freedom.  After  the  death  of  Hegel  it  was  again  put  forth  by 
him,  somewhat,  but  not  essentially  modified,  as  what  was  termed  his 
"  Positive  Philosophy."  According  to  this  last  of  the  five  or  six 
standpoints  occupied  in  succession  by  Schelling,  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  is  merely  negative  philosophy  containing  only  the  barely 
necessary  element  in  thought  —  not  the  legitimate  postulates  and 
conclusions  of  free,  personal,  positive  thought  —  activity  such  as 
is  involved  in  all  mythology  and  concrete  religion,  and  really  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  a  new  and  higher  branch  of  philosophy  which 
may  properly  be  termed  positive  philosophy.  The  "  negative 
philosophy  "  of  Hegel  had  God  for  its  goal ;  the  Positive  Philoso- 
phy begins  with  God,  has  God  as  principle.  The  negative  philoso- 
phy includes  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  state,  and  attains 
to  the  intuition  of  the  Divine  (Aristotle's  voijaeto^  voqai^^^  but  does 
not  prove  that  its  summum  cogitabile^  the  intuition  of  God,  has 
a  real  object.     This  it  is  the  business  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  to 
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do.  The  beginning  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  the  Substance  of 
Spinoza ;  but  this  is  only  the  beginning,  for  substance  has  to  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  moment  or  element  in  personality.  This  reduc- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  showing  of  how  and  when  God  comes 
to  consciousness.  God  comes  to  consciousness  where  the  two 
inherent  potencies  of  his  nature,  self-existence  and  other-being, 
are  first  united,  namely,  in  human  consciousness  —  which  is,  there- 
fore, his  seat  and  throne.  More  or  less  close  followers  of  Schel- 
ling  in  this  view  were  Becker,  Deutinger,  and  Wilhelm  Roseii- 
krantz,  whose  speculations  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  at  all 
here.  Weisse  also,  it  should  be  said,  received  confirming  impulses 
from  Schelling's  Positive  Philosophy.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Schelling's  Doctrine  of  Freedom,  as  first 
advanced  in  1809,  has  exercised  since  the  death  of  Hegel  a  wide 
influence  —  wider,  our  author  seems  to  think,  than  any  other  of 
the  post-Hegelian  views.  Names  of  importance  here  are  those  of 
Schaller,  Jacob  Sengler,  K.  Ph.  Fischer  and  Leopold  Schmid. 

Other  important  advocates  of  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  God 
and  its  manifestation  in  nature  and  history  may  be  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  were  critics  of  the  Hegelian  rationalism  so-called,  — 
e.  g.,  Braniss,  Conradi,  Vatke.  Others  were  defenders  of  Hegel 
against  the  attacks  of  his  critics,  as  Goschel,  Rosenkranz,  Erd- 
mann,  and  several  others.  Braniss  gave  a  needed  emphasis  to  the 
study  of  history  as  a  basis  for  speculation,  and  made  prominent 
the  conception  of  God  as  existing  in  a  real  way  outside  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  it.  Conradi  and  Vatke  deserve  mention  as 
among  the  most  solid  thinkers  belonging  to  the  centre  of  the 
Hegelian  school.  Goschel  wrote,  in  defence  of  Heg^el,  a  work 
entitled  Monism  of  Thoitght^  which  convicted  Weisse  of  the  radical 
inconsistency  of  combining  the  Hegelian  dialectic  with  a  content 
unsuited  to  it,  and  caused  him  to  drop  the  use  of  the  dialectic. 
Rosenkranz  our  author  appears  to  regard  as  the  most  faithful  as 
well  as  the  ablest  of  the  Hegelian  disciples  ;  himself  he  speaks  of 
as  the  "  last  of  the  Mohegans." 

Our  author  treats  last  of  a  man  whom  he  appears  to  regard  as 
the  most  significant  of  the  post-Hegelian  philosophers,  '*  a  man 
with  whom  as  regards  intellectual  grasp,  Weisse  alone  among 
German  philosophers  can  be  compared  —  and  with  whom  as 
regards  acuteness  in  discernment,  George  only  can  dispute  the 
palm,  and  who  is  [was],  besides,  far  superior  to  both  as  a  brilliant 
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writer  and  lecturer"  —  Hermann  Lotze.  Lotze  styles  himself 
a  teleological  idealist.  The  sufficient  ground  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  all  being  and  existence  is  to  be  found,  according  to 
Lotze,  in  the  Idea  of  the  Good  (aesthetically  as  well  as  morally 
understood)  :  the  only  truly  real  is  the  ideal.  "  The  forms  of  the 
phenomenal  or  the  cosmological  forms,  are  merely  the  means  by 
which  the  ontological  forms  and  finally,  therefore,  whatever  can 
be  regarded  as  an  end  can  come  to  be  perceptible."  Classifying 
the  forms  as  pure,  i.  e.,  mathematical  (i.  e.,  time,  spatial- 
ity,  motion),  reflected,  i.  e.,  empirical  (i.  e.,  matter  and  force), 
and  transcendental,  we  find  as  foremost  among  the  transcendental 
forms  mechanism,  which  includes  within  itself  all  other  processes 
of  causation  and  is  to  be  contrasted  with  teleological  relation 
only :  even  organic  processes  as  such  having  to  be  explained  as. 
resultants  merely  of  certain  peculiar  arrangements  of  centres  of 
purely  mechanical  force.  Cognition  is  a  part  of  real  existence, 
since  the  being  known  is  a  part  of  the  complete  reality  of  every 
object ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  relations  lie  at  the  basis 
of  our  way  of  peceiving  existence  as  lie  at  the  basis  of  existence 
itself.  No  such  thing  as  mere  matter  is  given  in  experience  — 
only  various  attributes  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
name  materiality.  With  regard  to  many  of  these  attributes  even 
the  physicists  acknowledge  that  they  are  merely  relations  to  us ; 
as  regards  others,  such  as  extension,  impenetrability,  etc.,  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  can  be  rationally  explained  as  relations  of  sim- 
ple unextended  existence.  "  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  thought  that 
our  inner  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and 
immediately  evident  to  us,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  satisfy 
an  ideal  interest  if  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  existence  is 
regarded  as  being  nothing  for  itself,  but  as  existing  solely  for  oth- 
ers, then  the  only  tenable  view  appears  to  be  that  which  takes  up 
the  position  that  only  spiritual  monads  exist."  Lotze  sees,  how- 
ever, difficulty  in  attempting  to  deduce  apriori  the  fundamental 
physical  attributes  of  extension,  impenetrability,  etc.,  from  the 
states  of  the  monads ;  and  in  general  allows  larger  play  in  his 
doctrine  to  the  realistic  element  in  experience.  Regarding  the 
relation  of  body  and  soul,  however,  he  sees  no  greater  difficulty 
ultimately  in  understanding  that  body  and  soul  may  intei*act  than 
in  understanding  how  one  wheel  in  a  machine  communicates 
motion  to  another :  and  he  thinks  that  in  general  the  spiritualistic 
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hypothesis  is  more  thorough-going  than  any  other.  But  that  the 
idealistic  element  in  Lotze's  thinking  has  a  realistic  counterpart 
appears  from  various  facts,  such  as  these :  he  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  Schellingian  and  Hegelian  philosophy  of  nature  to  a  want 
of  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  of  mechanical  processes  and 
relations  ;  he  uttei*s  a  protest  against  writing  philosophies  of  his- 
tory without  complete  knowledge  of  facts ;  he  antagonizes  what 
he  regards  as  the  deification  of  the  state  by  Schelling  and  Hegel ; 
he  is  inclined  to  treat  humanity  as  an  abstraction,  and  thinks 
history  can  have  meaning  only  on  condition  that  those  who  have- 
lived  may  have  a  hope  of  a  future  existence  in  which  they  may 
come  to  understand  the  eflPect  of  their  living  here.  According  to 
his  own  statement,  he  owed  more  to  the  influence  of  Weisse  than 
to  that  of  any  other  speculative  philosopher.  He  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  having  his  monadism  traced  back  to  that  of  Herbart 
as  its  source. 

We  may,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give  expression  to  one  or  two 
reflections  which  naturally  oflPer  themselves  here.  The  most  potent 
single  factor  in  German  thought  since  Hegel's  death  appears  to 
have  been  the  influence,  positive  or  negative,  of  Hegel  himself  — 
a  theory  that  must  be  patent  to  everyone,  and  needs  no  comment. 
And  German  philosophy  since  Hegel,  whether  considered  as  to  its 
moving  impulse,  result  or  method,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  spiritual- 
istic and  not  the  opposite :  it  has  been,  very  distinctly,  an  effort 
of  man  as  self-conscious  nature  to  understand  himself  as  self- 
conscious  by  the  method  natural  to  self-consciousness  as  such. 
Empiricism  and  materialism  have,  it  is  true,  been  noticeable 
moments  of  this  endeavor,  but  they  have  not  been  everything  ;  the 
thorough-going  German  spirit  has  transmuted  these  things,  which 
of  themselves  and  alone  are  mere  crude  "  findings,"  into  the 
precious  metal  of  a  rich  logico-ethical  idealism. 


*'  The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles 
or  impertinences." 

—  Sir  Matthbw  Hale. 
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WE  have  lately  been  visiting  a  succession  of  cities  of  twenty 
thousand  people  and  less,  where  the  entire  body  of  teachers 
are  women.  One  city  of  sixty  thousand  has  not  a  white  man  teaching 
a  public  school.  The  only  man  in  this  arrangement  is  a  superintendent, 
so  burdened  with  petty  cares  of  administration  that  any  real  supervision 
of  instruction  is  impossible.  The  result  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  the 
practical  limitation  of  the  school  instruction  to  the  elementary  grade ^ 
for  the  boys^  who  invariably  fall  out  after  the  age  of  twelve.  In  the 
largest  city  referred  to,  not  half  a  dozen  boys  were  found  in  the  high 
school  and  not  fifty  over  the  age  of  twelve  in  several  cities  with  a  school 
attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  is  an 
essential  factor  in  good  school  keeping  and  a  system  that  dispenses  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  masculine  elements,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  will  not  be  a  success.  The  average  boy  at  the  most  critical  age 
both  desires  and  needs  the  man  element  in  his  education,  and  if  it  is 
not  found  in  the  public  school  will  either  fall  out  or  go  where  it  can  be 
had.  Besides,  nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a  public  school  super- 
intendent than  the  position  of  "  Boss  '*  over  half  a  hundred  or  more 
women  teachers ;  each  confined  to  her  own  room ;  making  graded 
supervision  an  impossibility ;  like  an  army,  all  privates,  save  the  gen- 
eralissimo who  aspires  to  move  the  entire  machine.  An  easy-going 
superintendent  leaves  his  women  to  cultivate  that  mischievous  indepen- 
dence which  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  system  ;  or  becomes  a  little  tyrant 
or  politician,  working  out  every  teacher  who  cannot  be  made  subject  to 
his  own  whim.  Let  us  give  the  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion of  American  school  keeping. 


THE  most  notable  political  phenomenon,  just  now,  is  the  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  a  great  organization  of  the  farmers ;  especially 
in  the  new  northwestern  and  all  the  southern  states.  The  word  has 
gone  forth  that "  farming  doesn't  pay  "  ;  that  agriculture  is  depressed  to 
the  verge  of  peril.  Senator  Dan.  Voorhes  of  Indiana,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  during  the  late  war  that  the  Union  was  worth  pre- 
serving, leaps  to  the  front  with  an  old-time  "  tall  sycamore  of  the 
Wabash  '*  stump  speech,  in  the  senate,  which  presents  the  American 
farmers  as  the  national  martyrs,  and  virtually  offers  himself  as  a  new- 
Moses  to  lead  the  children  of  oppression  into  a  promised  land.     From 
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a  dozen  states  come  up  to  Congress  from  ^'  alliances  "  of  the  rural  popu- 
lations, a  series  of  projects  for  the  relief  of  this  class  which  read  like  the 
"  suggestions  for  a  republic"  handed  in  during  the  French  Revolution. 
National  assumption  of  farmers*  debts ;  wholesale  loaning  of  money  at 
one  per  cent,  interest,  secured  by  a  Sub  Treasury  of  unsalable  crops ; 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  an 
"obstacle";  the  throwing  the  election  of  President  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States  iato  popular  election  ;  the  issuing  of  a  flood  of  "  fiat 
money,"  compared  with  which  the  recent  deluge  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  but  an  afternoon  shower ;  —  these  are  but  the  storm  signals  of 
a  threatened  era  of  communism  and  general  confiscation  of  property  ; 
*'  the  beginning  of  the  end."  Probably  it  will  be  found,  when  this 
portentous  program  materializes,  that  neither  of  the  great  political  par- 
ties is  quite  ready  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  the  desperate  demagogues 
that  are  leading  this  multitude  to  impending  anarchy.  We  shall  despair 
of  the  Republic,  unless  the  solid,  sensible  American  farmer  parts  com- 
pany with  this  crowd ;  leaving  it  to  crumble  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
labor  organizations  that  are  continually  broken  in  pieces  by  impact  with 
the  hard  facts  of  social  order  an^  inevitable  laws  of  trade.  Our  south- 
ern states  are  in  the  greatest  peril  from  this  movement ;  as  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  there  is  in  a  state  of  real  financial 
pressure,  and,  there,  especially,  is  the  white  illiteracy  of  the  nation  most' 
fatally  located. 


THIS  condition  of  affairs  will  force  upon  the  Nation's  Educators  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day ;  the  education  of  the  vast 
majority  of  American  children  in  the  country  district  school.  Our 
wisest  leaders,  like  Dickinson,  Patterson  and  Draper,  even  in  the  old 
northeast,  are  pointing  out  to  us  the  incompetence  of  the  district 
schools  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  graded  arrangement  which 
is  established  in  almost  every  village  of  the  original  "  Eastern  "  and 
'*  Middle  "  states.  Fortunately  for  these  states,  the  rural  population  is 
still  so  largely  of  the  original  American  type,  with  its  traditions  of  read- 
ing, sober  and  round-about  thinking,  and  conservative  public  action, 
that  the  country,  with  all  its  educational  disadvantages,  is  still  the  bulwark 
of  these  states  against  their  great  cities,  always  in  peril  from  the  politi- 
cal mob.  But  in  the  great  commonwealths  where  the  recent  European 
immigration  has  so  largely  occupied  the  land,  the  old  confidence  in  the 
agricultural  class  gives  way  and  communism  runs  riot  on  slight  provo- 
cation. In  the  South  the  open  country  is  fast  losing  the  class  of  superior 
young  men  who  once  dominated  its  civilization  and  the  plantations  are 
left  to  the  secondary  class  and  the  women,  to  wrestle  at  once  with  the 
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^'  race  problem  "  and  the  general  difficulties  of  the  agricultural  position. 
While  the  second-rate  politicians  of  this  section  are  inflaming  their 
ignorant  constituents  with  prejudice  against  northern  industry  and 
prosperity,  the  South  has  on  hand  a  home  peril,  from  the  uprising  of 
the  blind  rural  Sampson,  that  may  any  day  dispossess  its  present  rulers 
and  inaugurate  an  era  which  will  make  ^^  carpet-bag^sm  "  respectable. 
The  all-important  problem  for  the  next  generation  is  to  place  in  the 
open  country,  everywhere,  a  practical,  forcible  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, that  will  bring  these  vast  rural  populations  up  to  the  grade  of 
intelligence  required  for  the  understanding  of  the  industrial  situation  of 
today ;  revolutionized  by  the  mighty  influence  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery ;  with  the  ability  to  adjust  agricultural  profession  to  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  The  trouble  now  is  that  while  all  other  professions  are 
handled  by  a  highly  developed  intelligence  whose  headquarters  is  the 
town,  the  great  fundamental  occupation  of  the  farmer,  outside  favored 
localities,  is  still  half  a  century  behind  the  demands  and  conditions  of 
the  time.  It  is  this  condition,  especially  of  the  South,  that  makes  the 
defeat  of  the  Blair  bill  a  national  calamity ;  —  unless  the  whole  subject 
of  national  aid  to  education  can  be  brought  anew  before  Congress,  free 
from  the  miserable  political,  sectional  and  ecclesiastial  complications 
that  have  prevailed  in  this  defeat.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  national 
peril,  education  is  the  slow  and  sure  remedy  and  the  real  educator  the 
true  American  statesman. 
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Educational  Nashville,  —  This  city  may  well  be  called  the  Athens 
of  the  South.  During  the  war  it  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  forti- 
fied hills.  The  forts  and  fortifications  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  the  hills  remain.  On  one  of  them  is  one  of  the  finest  water  reser- 
voirs to  be  found  in  the  country.  This  basin  of  pure  water,  giving  life 
and  comfort  to  a  large  city,  is  held  in  by  solid  granite  walls,  thirty  feet 
high,  five  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  a  half  mile  in  circumference. 

The  other  hills  are  utilized  and  fortified  in  a  very  different  manner. 
On  one  stand  the  various  buildings  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  one  of 
the  grandest  educational  institutions  in  the  world.  Its  campus,  groves, 
and  entire  grounds  cover  one  hundred  and  seventy-tive  acres  of  land, — 
forming  one  of  the  finest  college  sites  in  the  country.  On  another  is 
conspicuously  seen  from  all  directions,  Fisk  University,  which  gives 
a  thorough  education  to  each  of  its  five  hundred  students.  During  my 
visit  here  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  Greek,  where  the  class  were  read- 
ing Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  and  for  a  careful,  critical,  smooth 
translation,  accurate  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  author's  thought, 
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and  close  attention  to  etymology  and  syntax  this  recitation  by  a  class  of 
about  twenty  colored  students  would  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
that  of  any  class  of  white  students  in  any  New  England  college.  On 
another  of  these  hills,  with  a  fine,  commanding  position  stands  Roger 
Williams  University,  on  another  the  Central  Tennessee  College  with  its 
preparatory,  industrial,  collegiate,  dental,  medical,  law,  and  theologi- 
cal departments.  Still  farther  around  is  the  Montgomery-Bell  Acade- 
.ny  and  The  Nashville  University  and  Peabody  Normal  College.  This 
last  mentioned  institution  is  one  of  the  noblest,  best  managed,  and  most 
successful  and  useful  of  all  our  American  institutions  of  learning.  It 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.     It  is  under  the  management  of 

•  _ 

William  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  President  and  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  twelve  professors. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1875,  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust, 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  educational 
service  of  the  South.  It  is  supported  by  the  following  boards:  The 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  which  contributes  $32,800  a  year,  in  salaries 
and  scholarships  ;  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  contrib- 
uting the  use  of  buildings  and  g^ounds^^valued  at  $150,000 ;  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Tennessee,  expending  $10,000  yearly,  in 
salaries  and  current  expenses.  Its  special  work  is  the  training  of  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  assistants  in  schools  of  the  higher  grades. 
It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  South  which  is  prepared  to  give  teachers 
a  professional  training  for  high  grade.  It  is,  for  teachers,  what  law 
schools  and  medical  colleges  are  for  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  most 
attractive  field  of  labor,  for  young  men  and  women  of  scholarly  tastes, 
is  this  new  profession  ;  and  this  College  is  a  professional  school  of  the 
highest  type. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  white  youth  of  the  South  of  proper  qualifica- 
tions. The  only  charge  is  an  incidental  fee  of  six  dollars  a  year.  All 
students  have  the  free  use  of  textbooks.  It  has  a  library  of  about  ten 
thousand  volumes ;  a  large  chemical  laboratory ;  a  museum  of  natural 
history ;  a  cabinet  of  minerals ;  a  reading-room  with  whatever  is  best 
in  periodical  literature ;  five  students'  societies  for  training  in  debate ; 
and  a  fine  gymnasium  for  physical  training.  The  Course  of  Study 
leads,  in  succession,  to  the  degrees  of  **  Licentiate  of  Instruction," 
*'  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  and  *'  Master  of  Arts  '' 

During  the  current  year  the  enrollment  in  the  Peabody  College  has 
increased  sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  graduating  classes  number  over  one 
hundred.  There  is  no  better  moneyed  investment,  for  a  young  maYi 
or  a  young  woman,  than  a  sound  education,  such  as  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College  proposes  to  give.  And  there  is  no  institution  in  the  South 
better  equipped  for  serving  '*  the  noblest  of  the  professions." 
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MISCELLANT. 
A    WORD  MORE  ABOUT  SPENCER. 

BY   C.    HANFORD  HENDERSON. 

THE  quotations  from  Sf>encer  given  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the 
March  issue  are  interesting,  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  serve  the 
purposes  of  adverse  criticism.  To  do  that,  they  ought  to  be  vague  and 
contradictory.  But  they  are  not,  though  evidently  selected  by  no 
friendly  hand.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  singularly  definite  and  con- 
sistent. They  all  assert  in  the  most  explicit  manner  what  Mr.  Spencer 
has  always  and  everywhere  asserted, — the  essential  unknowableness 
of  the  cosmic  ultimates.  One  may  or  may  not  assent  to  this  proposi- 
tion, but  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  is  not,  I  think,  germane  to 
the  present  discussion. 

No  one  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Greenwood  that  a  philosopher  must 
abide  by  all  conclusions  which  are  validly  deducible  from  the  philoso- 
phy he  lays  down,  but  unless  I  have  read  very  carelessly,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  always  done  this,  and  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
fair  play  for  his  critics  to  assert  the  contrary,  either  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, unless  they  can  make  good  the  accusation.  Neither  by  quota- 
tions nor  by  his  own  arguments  has  Mr.  Greenwood  done  this. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Greenwood  of  the  cautious  English 
philosopher  marching  up  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  and  looking  over, 
is  really  quite  dramatic,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  entirely  true  to  the 
life.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
abyss  between  true  Science  and  true  Religion,  and  he  would  be  unable 
to  find  the  necessary  cliff  were  he  disposed  to  attempt  the  dramatic 
action  indicated.  By  eliminating  the  irreligious  element  in  Religion 
and  the  unscientific  element  in  Science,  he  arrives  at  an  abstract 
residuum,  which  he  regards  as  a  truth  of  the  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility. When  Religion  and  Science  have  thus  been  purified  from  error, 
there  is  found  to  be  no  conflict  between  them.  The  Reconciliation 
which  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  is  simply  a  just  statement  of  the  two  phases 
of  thought.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  he  distinguishes  two  ele- 
ments, that  which  is  knowable,  or  within  the  domain  of  Science,  and 
that  which  transcends  knowledge,  or  belongs  to  Religion.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  by  a  very  flexible  use  of  the  lan- 
guage can  it  be  said  that  the  two  are  reconciled  in  the  Unknowable. 
With  the  unknowable.  Science  has  nothing  to  do.     With  the  known. 
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and  physically  demonstrable,  Religion- has  nothing  to  do.  The  essence 
of  religion  is  faith  :  it  is  a  trust  in  the  unseen  things.  Its  propositions 
may  appeal  to  U6  more  deeply  than  the  objective  facts  of  Science,  but 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  proof.  As  soon  as  we  have  direct  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  immortality,  God  and  immor- 
tality will  become  scientific  facts  and  the  office  of  Religion  will  be  at  an 
end.  An  equally  serious  misnomer  is  the  application  of  the  term 
*^  materialistic"  to  a  class  of  philosophers  who  hold  so  transcendental 
a  belief  as  this.  But  personal  labels  seldom  fit.  In  particular,  the  term 
materialistic,  like  the  term  heterodox,  seems  to  do  duty  all  around  to 
describe  any  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  views,  provided  only  that 
they  are  different  from  one's  own. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  criticise  Mr.  Greenwood,  or  his 
use  of  the  vernacular.  I  only  wish  to  ask  that  justice  be  done  to 
a  philosopher  to  whom  I,  for  one,  feel  sincerely  grateful.  And  I  ask 
this,  not  for  his  sake,  but  rather  to  satisfy  that  obligation  to  be  just 
which  each  man  owes  to  himself. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  public  instruction  has  just  issued  a  decennial  report 
on  education  covering  the  period  from  1877  to  1887  inclusive.  It  is  in 
three  volumes  relating  respectively  to  superior,  secondary  and  primary 
education. 

In  a  previous  number  of  Education  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  great  increase  of  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  superior  grade 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  decade.  The  scholastic  development 
is  not  less  remarkable.  This  is  manifested  particularly  in  the  creation 
of  teaching  courses  ;  formerly  the  faculties  were  simply  examining  and 
lecturing  bodies,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the  work  of  teach- 
ing was  added  to  their  functions.  In  1875  they  counted  in  all,  9,963 
students;  in  1887,  they  had  17,630,  or  nearly  double  the  first  number. 
Medicine  naturally  takes  the  lead,  having  8,658  students,  of  whom 
more  than  5,000  are  inscribed  in  the  faculty  of  Paris.  Law  follows 
with  5,152  students,  of  whom  2,300  are  in  Paris.  The  faculties  of  let- 
ters have  2,388  students,  and  the  faculties  of  science  1,335.  Although 
the  last  two  faculties  are  far  below  medicine  and  law  in  point  of  num- 
bers, their  actual  increase  is  greater,  since  in  1S75  these  courses  did  not 
exist. 

The  financial  part  of  the  report  of  instruction  in  France  is  rather 
a  complicated  affair  when  presented  in  detail.     The  expenditures  are 
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treated  under  the  heads  of  ordinary  obligatory,  diverse  and  extraordi- 
nary. The  ordinary  obligatory  are  made  up  of  the  expenditures 
required  by  law  and  are  permanent  in  their  nature ;  the  diverse  include 
many  necessary  expenditures  involved  in  a  school  system ;  the  optional 
expenditures  are  those  assumed  at  will  by  the  authorities  that  provide 
for  them  ;  the  extraordinary'  expenditures  are  such  as  occur  at  irregular 
periods  of  which  the  principal  relate  to  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. These  expenditures  are  met  by  the  combined  resources  of  the 
communes,  the  departments,  and  the  state. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1887  amounted  to  $23,458,352.66,  of  which 
amount  ninety-two  per  cent,  was  paid  for  obligatory  expenditures,  ordi- 
nary and  diverse,  and  eight  per  cent,  for  optional  expenditures. 

The  proportional  part  derived  from  each  source  named  above  was  as 
follows :  — 

From  the  communes  :  — 

For  obligatory  expenditures,  25.2  per  cent. 

For  optional  *'  7.7 

From  the  departments,  4. 

From  the  State  :  -^ 

For  obligatory  expenditures,  62. 8        '' 

For  optional  *'  .3       " 

Or  a  total  of  32.9  per  cent,  from  the  communes,  of  4  per  cent,  from 
the  departments,  and  of  63.1  per  cent,  from  the  state. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  communes  to  provide  school  build- 
ings, nevertheless,  as  many  communes  are  unable  to  do  this  the  state 
comes  to  their  aid.  Between  1878  and  1885  the  state  subventions  to 
the  communes  for  building  school  houses  amounted  to  $34,418,103,  and 
the  loans  for  the  same  purpose  to  $36,602,122. 

In  1885  a  new  law  was  passed  requiring  the  communes  to  provide 
their  own  school  houses  in  all  cases,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  the  necessary  money  from  the  state.  The 
aid  of  the  state  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  loan  payable  in  four  install- 
ments, to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  at  the  least,  and  in  forty  years  at 
the  most.     Under  this  law  the  state  has  advanced  $13,608,040. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  association  for  the  education  of  women  in  Oxford  offers  a  prize 
of  $100,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  prize  is  intended  to 
promote  independent  research,  and  competitors  are  advised  to  select 
a  town  to  the  records  of  which  they  have  convenient  access.  The  com- 
petition is  open  to  students  of  the  association  who  shall  have  completed 
their  registration  by  January,  1890. 
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The  subject  of  free  education  is  practically  shelved  in  England  for  the 
present.  The  motion  in  parliament  for  an  expression  of  regret  that  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech  to  the  subject  having  been 
lost  by  a  vote  of  223  to  163. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilray  of  the  University  College,  Dundee,  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  in  the 
University,  Otago,  New  Zealand.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  candi- 
dates in  Great  Britain.  Professor  Gilray,  who  is  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  in 
all  twenty-eight  prizes,  including  the  Carson  medal  for  the  best  essay 
on  "  Spenser's  Life  and  Poetry,"  and  the  medal  as  dux  of  the  school  in 
English.  At  Edinburgh  University  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
with  honors  in  classics,  the  Greek  Travelling  Fellowship,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  rectorial  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  '^  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  Pitt  Administration  of  i757-'6i."  He  also  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  for  three  sessions  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Professor  Masson  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  subse- 
quently for  four  years  one  of  the  English  masters  in  the  senior  depart- 
ment of  George  Watson's  College,  and  assisted  Doctor  Ogilvie  in  the 
general  management  of  the  school.  For  three  years  he  filled  the  ofHce 
of  English  examiner  to  the  Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations 
Board,  and  for  three  sessions  he  was  head  English  master  in  the  Glas- 
gow Academy.  During  the  last  six  years  he  has  discharged  with  great 
ability  the  duties  of  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and 
Modern  History  in  the  University  College,  Dundee.  He  has  also  been 
an  extensive  contributor  of  literary  biographies  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica. 

University  settlements  of  college  women  are  not  confined  to  New 
York  nor  to  the  United  States. 

The  Women's  University  settlement  at  Southwark,  England,  an 
incorporated  body,  is  working  on  much  the  same  lines  for  women  as 
those  on  which  Toynbee  Hall  is  working  for  the  men  of  East  London. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  work  for  poor  children  and  women,  some  of 
the  non-resident  workers  are  assisting  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  her  Friday 
evening  meetings  for  girls. 

This  lady's  name  is  well  known  in  America  in  connection  with  her 
long  experience  in  work  for  the  poor  and  her  admirable  articles  on  the 
subject.  Though  not  young  enough  to  belong  to  the  generation  of  col- 
lege graduates,  the  latter  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  her  services 
and  have  induced  her  to  take  a  place  on  the  committee  of  the  Women's 
University  Settlement.  The  head  of  the  settlement  is  Miss  Argles,  who 
was  educated  at  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  says,  "Those  who  believe  in 
the  training  of  teachers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  in  Prussia  a  scheme 
is  on  foot  for  the  creation  of  about  seventy  training  colleges  for  secondary 
schools  (Seminarien  fiir  Lehrer  der  hoheren  Schulen).  At  present, 
Germany  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  England ;  elementary  teach- 
ers are  trained,  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  not  trained.  But  the 
need  of  training  for.  the  latter  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to 
the  Germans,  as  it  was  to  the  late  Mr.  Thring  and  other  educational 
authorities  in  England.  The  scheme  above  mentioned  will  carry  out 
the  views  both  of  the  philologist,  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  recommended  train- 
ing in  his  "  Consilia  Scholastica"  (i  799-1801),  and  of  the  psycholo- 
gist, Herbart,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  science  of  educa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  Germany  will  no 
longer  be  confronted  with  the  antithesis  of  the  elementary  teacher, 
interested  in  the  how  of  teaching,  but  limited  in  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  secondary  teacher,  learned  and  cultured,  but  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  method.  Pedagogy  is.  one  and  indivisible,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  eruditus  will  have  to  become  an  eruditor^  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  abroad.*' 

**  A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Herr 
von  Goszler,  to  Dr.  Otto  Kamp  on  the  subject  of  instruction  for  g^rls 
in  household  duties.  The  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  such  instruction 
should  be  given  only  in  evening  and  continuation  schools.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  ordinary  schools  is  to  teach  sewing  and  knitting,  and  to 
make  the  course  of  instruction  as  practical  as  possible.  He  is  against 
the  introduction  of  special  readers  for  girls,  as  two-thirds  are  at  present 
taught  in  mixed  classes.  It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  any  radical 
changes  in  the  teaching  of  girls  with  the  present  prevalence  of  abnor- 
mally large  classes,  and  on  account  of  the  curtailment  of  the  school 
hours  in  the  agricultural  districts  during  the  summer  months.  For 
poor  girls,  he  believes  the  chief  wants  are  a  religious  and  moral  train- 
I'ngand  the  acquirement  of  some  trade.  Another  reason  why  he  is 
obliged  to  discountenance  innovations  is,  that  the  expenses  of  some  of 
the  schools  would  soon  assume  unmanageable  proportions." 

The  University  of  Berlin  has  just  published  the  return  of  its  students 
for  the  first  half  of  1890;  and  the  number,  exclusive  of  1,945  outside 
followers  of  the  lecturers,  is  5,731,  of  whom  S47  are  attached  to  the 
faculty  of  theology,  1,373  that  of  medicine,  1,865  ^^^  ^^  philosophy, 
and  1,646  that  of  law.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  5,099  are  Germans, 
and  632  foreigners,  including  121  Russians,  76  Swiss,  and  11  French. 
The  total  number  shows  a  slight  decrease  (59)  upon  the  corresponding 
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six  months  of  last  year,  whereas  at  the  provincial  universities  there  has 
been  an  increase;  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,657  students  at  . 
Halle,  927  at  Freiburg,  854  at  Gottingen,  850  at  Strasburg,  and  780  at 
Konigsburg.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  according  to  the  statistics 
published  by  Professor  Petersilie,  the  number  of  students  at  all  the  Ger- 
man universities  has  doubled,  and  there  is  now  about  one  university 
student  to  every  1,800  inhabitants;  while  classified  according  to  their 
religious  creeds,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  Protestants,  twenty 
per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  and  ten  per  cent.  Jews,  though  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country  sixty-four  per  cent,  are  Protestants,  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  twelve  per  cent.  Jews. 

A.  T.   s. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  carrent  periodical  literatare  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


**  Academie  Julian,"  The.  Riccardo 
Nobili.     Cosmopolitan^  April. 

Animals,  The  Oriffin  of.  Qrant  Al- 
len.   New  Beview^  March. 

Anthropometry  (at  Cambridge).  J. 
Venn  and  Francis  Galton.  Nature^ 
March  13. 

Anthropometry.  Mistaken  Identity 
and  Police  Anthropometry.  E.  B. 
Spearman.      Fortnightly  Bevievj^  Mar. 

Arbeit,  Die,  Ihre  Wurde  and  ihr 
Recht.  Cardinal  Manning.  Deutsche 
Bevue,  March. 

An  address  delivered  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Me- 
chanics' Institute. 

Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung,  Ueber 
Interns^tionale.  Gustav  Cohn.  Prens- 
sische  Jahrbucher^  March. 

Arid  Region,  The  Non-Irrigable 
Lands  of  the.  J.  W.  Powell.  Cen- 
tury^ April. 

Aristoteles*  Lehre  von  der  sinnlichen 
Ericeuntniss  in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit  von 
Piato.  A.  Biach.  Philosophische  Mo- 
natshefte,  XX VL  Bd.y  H,  6,  6. 

Artificiality  of  English  Novels,  The. 
I).  F.  Uannigan.  Westminster  Beview^ 
March. 

Aryans.  Where  was  the  Aryan 
Cradle  first  Rocked?  Edward  Clodd. 
Knowledge^  March. 

Astor  Library,  The.    Frederick  K. 


Saunders.  New  England  Magazine^ 
April. 

Athletics,  Intercollegiate.  A.  Mc- 
Elroy  Wylie.    Homiletic  Beview^  Apr. 

Bibliothiques  publiques,  Lerdle  des. 
Greorges  Picot  et.  al.  Stances  et  Trav- 
auz  L*  Academie  des  Sciences  Mor- 
ales et  Politiques^  March. 

Books  and  the  Housing  of  them. 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
March. 

Boyhood,  Education  in.  Pres.  Timo- 
thy Dwight.     The  Forum^  April. 

An  important  article.  Making  the 
arousing  of  enthusiasm  his  starting 
point  the  author  suggests  what  should 
be  learned  in  boyhood.  *'"  Discipline 
was  the  gift  of  the  old  education.  .  . 
Enthusiasm  is,  and  is  to  be,  as  I  think, 
the  added  gift  of  the  new  education ; 
and  the  two  things,  working  together 
and  in  harmony,  are  to  bring  the  real- 
ization of  the  truest  and  widest  cul- 
ture." 

Brain  Work  and  Manual  Work.  P. 
Krapotkin.     Nineteenth  Century,  Mar. 

Brazil,  Poverty  in.  E.  E.  Hale. 
Cosmopolitan,  April. 

Biicher-und  Bildungsfdeale  Jeannot 
Emit  Frelherr  von  Grotthuss.  Unsere 
Zeit,  March. 

Capital  —  The  Mother  of  Labor.  T. 
H.  Huxley.    Nineteenth  Century,  Apr* 
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CaU  and  Kittens.  Mr?.  J.  E.  Pan- 
ton.  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
March. 

Character,  Can  there  be  a  Science 
of?  W.  L.  Courtney.  National  i?e- 
vievo^  March. 

Child  Slavery,  White.  Helen  Camp- 
bell et.  al.    Arena,  April. 

Citizen,  The  Ki>;ht8  of  the.  —  I.  —  As 
a  Householder.  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
rld^e.    Scribner*8.  April. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Some  Popular 
Objections  to.  I.  Oliver  T.  Morton. 
Atlantic^  April. 

Cold.  The  Production  of  Artificial 
Cold.  £dward  L.  Nichols.  Chautan- 
quan^  April. 

Comedians,  American  Literary. 
Henry  Clay  l^ukens.     Harper  Sy  April. 

Commission,  'J'he  Report  of  the 
Special.  Frederic  Harrison.  Xeto 
Review,  March. 

Communism.  Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Contemporary  Revieic,  March. 

Conversational  immoralities.  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr.  Xorth  American  Be- 
vieiCy  April. 

Cooperation,  A  Lesson  in.  Clarence 
N.  Ousley.  Popular  .Science  Monthly^ 
April. 

Curiosite  d'  esprit,  La.  C.  C.  Char- 
aux.  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chreti- 
enney  March. 

Darwinism  Revised.  Albert  J.  Mott. 
National  Revieio^  March. 

Dime  Novel  Nuij^ance,  The.  Wil- 
liam McCormick.     Lend  a  Handy  Apr. 

Dini^elstedt,  Franz.  Blatter  aus 
seinem  Nachlass.  Mit  Randbeinerk- 
un^en  von  «Julius  Hodenberg. 
Deutsche  Rundschau^  March. 

Discipline.  Dani^  V  ensei^^noment 
secondalre.  La  reforme  de  la  disci- 
pline. Eli6  Pecaut.  Revue  Bleue^ 
March  8. 

Dollinger,  Dr.  Von.  Canon  Mac 
Call.     Contemporary  Review^  March. 

Education.  The  Respective  Dam- 
age of  Difierent  Educations.  Alfred 
H.  Peters.     Unitarian  Review y  April. 

Edwards,  .Jonathan.  Joseph  H. 
Cro«)ker.  New  England  Magazine, 
April. 

Egypt  at  Flome.  Wm.  E.  Winslow. 
New  England  Magazine y  April. 

An  account  of  the  Egyptian  collec- 
tion in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Eight  Hours,  I'he  Plea  for.  Master- 
Workman  Powderly.  North  American 
RevieWy  April. 

Eight  Hours  Question.  C.  Brad- 
laugli.     Fortnightly  RevieWy  March. 


Emerson *8  AgnoBtlcism.  HenrjC. 
Badger.     Unitarian  Review^  April. 

Emiu  Pascha  in  Zentml-mfrfti. 
Robert  William  FelkiD.  DeuUeht  Bt- 
vuCy  March. 

English  Language,  The  Indebted- 
ness of  the,  lo  the  Latin.  Fiederieo 
Garlanda.     Chantauquan^  April. 

Ethics  and  Religion.  Crawford 
Howell  Toy.  Popular  Science  Jfoaaiy, 
April. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Examining  a  Scotch  School.  Alex- 
ander Gordon.  Gentleman's  Magazime^ 
March. 

Fabian  Socialists,  Facts  for  the. 
Macmillan'Sy  March. 

Farmer.  Why  the  Farmer  is  not 
Prosperous.  C.  Wood  Davis.  /Wii», 
April. 

Faustsage  und  Faastdichtung  von 
Goethe.  Ludwig  Geiger.  fVester^ 
mannas  Monatshefity  March. 

Feu.  \j&  feu,  le  calorique,  Im  cbal- 
eur  animale,  d*  apris  Lavoisier.  Mar- 
cel in  Bert  helot.  Betue  dee  Deux 
MondeSy  March  15. 

Frauenarbeit  in  der  ArchSoIogie. 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus.  Deutsche  Bumd- 
schauy  March. 

Free  Scliools  and  Public  Manage- 
ment. E.  Lyulph  Stanley.  Contem- 
porary RevieWy  March. 

Freuch-English.  Comhill  Magazine^ 
March. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart.  Wil- 
liam Clarke.    New  Eng.  Magazine,  Apr. 

God  in  the  Constitution.  A  Reply 
to  Colonel  Ingersoll.  J.  L.  S|Nilding. 
Arenay  April. 

Goodness,  llie  Evolution  of.  Fred- 
erick Gi*eenwood.    New  Review^   Mar. 

Hamlet.  Wilson  Barrett.  Lippin^ 
cotVSy  April. 

Human  Nature,  Secular  Changes  In. 
Frances  Power  Cobbe.     Forumy  Apr. 

Humane  Education  and  Prevention 
of  Crime.  N.  P.  Oilman.  Lend  a 
Hand^  April. 

Hypnotism  and  Crime.  J.  M.  Char- 
cot.    Forumy  April. 

Idees-forces,  L'  evolutionlame  des. 
II.  A.  Fouillee.  Revue  PhUozopKique^ 
March. 

Idiots.  De  1"  education  des  enfants 
idiots,  arri^res  et  epileptiques.  Ar^ 
mand  Favreau.  Le  Correzpondant^  t5 
Feb. 

Improvident  Thrift.  Blackioood*s^ 
March. 

Indian  Question,  Plain  Words  on 
the.  Elaine  Goodale.  New  England 
Magaziney  April. 
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Indians,  My  Life  amonj?  the.  Bish- 
op Whipple.  North  American  Review^ 
April. 

Industries,  Great  American.  IX. 
A  ISuit  of  Clothes.  R.  R.  Bowker. 
Harper's^  April. 

Ingersollism,  Flaws  in.  Lyman 
Abbott.     North  American  Review^  Apr. 

Italian  Literature.  I.  Adolf o  Bar- 
toll.     Chautauquan^  April. 

Jehovah.  Was  Jehovah  a  Fetish 
Stone?  Andrew  Laug.  Contempora- 
ry Review^  March. 

A  reply  to  Grant  Allen. 

Joseph  the  Second.  George  Tru- 
man Ken'heval.     Lend  a  Iland^  April. 

Josephites,  The,  and  their  Work  for 
the  Negroes.  J.  R.  Slattery.  Catho- 
lic Worlds  April. 

Justice,  On.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Nineteenth  Century^  March. 

Kinship  and  Correlation.  Francis 
Galton.     North  American  Review^  Apr. 

Koch,  Robert,  und  etwas  von  den 
kleinsten  Feinden  des  Menschengesch- 
lechtes.  Heinrich  Albrecht.  West- 
mann^8  Monatshefte^  March. 

Labor.  A  Study  of  Skilled  Labor 
Organizations.  I.  A.  S.  Hallidie. 
Overland^  April. 

Labor  Reform,  A  Programme  for. 
Richard  T.  Ely.     Century,  April. 

Learned  Institutions,  The  Influence 
of,  upon  the  prog:res8  of  Modern  Socie- 
ty.    E.H.  Griffin.     /Science,  March  21. 

Legenden  als  Geschichtsquellen. 
V  Adolf  Haruack.  Preussi^che  Jahr- 
bucher^  March. 

Life-Saving  Service,  The  United 
States.  Wm.  Wallace  Johnson.  New 
England  Magazine^  April. 

London  Poor,  The;  Suggestions 
how  to  Help  Them.  J.  C.  J.  West- 
minster Review^  March. 

Lyrism  of  English  Romantic  Drama. 
J.  A.  Symonds.  Fortnightly  Review^ 
March. 

Maratirae Exchange,  The  New  York. 
Richard  Wheatley.      Harper  s^  April. 

Marriage,  The  Morality  of.  Mona 
Caird.     Fortnightly  Review^  March. 

Marriage  of  College  Bred  Women, 
The.     Overland^  April. 

Mental  Science.  The  Rivalry  of 
Mental  Impressions.  Thought  and 
Respiration.     Science,  March  14. 

Mental  Science.  The  Time  Sense. 
Visual  Space  Measurements.  Science^ 
April  4. 

Morally  Deficient,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the?  Lady  Frederick  Cav- 
endish.    New  Review^  March. 

Motherhood,  Is  Education  opposed 


to?    Alice  B.  Tweedy.    Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly^  April. 

The  author  argues  for  the  negative. 

Mouvements  chez  quelques  Jeunes 
eafants,  Recherches  Bur  les.  A.  Binet. 
Revue  Philosophiquey  March. 

Navy,  Discipline  in  the.  Admiral 
Porter.    North  American  Review^  Apr. 

New  Forest,    The,    as    a    National  ^ 
School.    Francis  H.  Candy.     Oentle- 
man^s  Magazine^  March. 

Newspapers  and  the  Public.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.    Forum^  April. 

Normal  Schools  for  Catliolics.  J. 
L.  Spalding.     Catholic    Worldy  April. 

Northern  Lights.  Wllhelm  Stosz. 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  April. 

Translated  from  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer, 

Orthography,  Amended.  Alexan- 
der Melville  Bell.     Science^  March  28. 

Pasteur  at  Home.  Alfred  J.  H. 
Crespi.     Gentleman's  Magazine^  Mar. 

Pastime.  The  Olden  Time  and  the 
New:  A  Plea  for  Paj^time.  James 
Harris.      Westminster  Review^  March. 

Phi losophie  catholique,  La,en  France 
au  XIX  siecle.  Chateaubriand  et  2e 
Genie  du  christianisme.  Paul  Janet. 
Revue  des  DeiucMondes^  March  15. 

Philosophies  Evolution  de  la.  E. 
de  Roberty.    Revue  Philosophique^  Mar. 

Physical  Training,  A  word  concern- 
ing. Mary  Elizabeth  Blake.  Lippin- 
cotVs^  April. 

Physics,  A  Newly  Discovered  Law 
in.  Stephen  M.  Allen.  The  Arena^ 
April. 

Physiologie.  —  Les  sensations  mus- 
culaires.  A.  M.  Blach.  Revue  Soien- 
tifique^  March  8. 

Plagiarism,  King,  and  his  Court. 
James  Ru  nciman .  Fort  nightly  Review^ 
March. 

Politics,  The  Degradation  of  Our, 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard.    Forum^  April. 

Princeton  University.  Allan  Mar- 
quand.     Cosmopolitan^  April. 

Propriete  litteraire  et  artistique,  1^^ 
en  France  et  aux  Etats-Unis.  C.  de 
Varigny.  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
March  15. 

Protection  and  Protectionists.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics^  April. 

Psychologic.  —  Le  surmenage  men- 
tal. Charles  Richet.  Revue  Scientif- 
ique^  March  1. 

Public  Property,  The  Rights  of. 
William  Barry.     Fontm^  April. 

Religion,  Morals,  and  the  Public 
Schools.  M.  J.  Savage.  The  Arena^ 
April. 
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RemOraodt  als  Erzieher  vod  einem 
DeutfKiben.  W.  Bode.  Prexissische 
Jahrbuchtr^  Mnrch. 

Ricardo  and  His  Critics.  £.  C.  K. 
Gunner.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics^ April. 

Bousseau  el  V  Egalite :  Beponse  au 
Professor  Huxley.  Fergus.  Nouvelle 
Bevue,  March  15. 

Boy er-Col lard.  Emile  Foquet.  Re- 
vue dies  Deux  Mondes^  March  1. 

Bu^by  Union  Football.  H.  Vassall. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine^  March. 

Sanscrit.  Sorbonne.  —  I^  cours  de 
sanscHt.  Sylvain  Levi.  Revue  Bleue^ 
March  1. 

Savonarola,  Glrolamo.  Arlo  Bates. 
Chautauquan^  April. 

School-boy  Wit,  Curiosities  of. 
Henry  J.  Barlcer.    Longmans,  March. 

Sohulmeisterei  und  Pedanterei. 
Deutsche  Revue^  March. 

Science  in  the  Hi^h  School.  David 
8tarr  Jordan.  Popular  Science  Monthly ^ 
April. 

A  vigorous  plea  for  the  study  of 
nature  at  first  hand. 

Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio,  The.  F. 
W.  Putnam.     Century^  April. 

Siberian  Tragedv,  The  Latest. 
Oeor^e  Kennan.     (fentury^  April. 

Silver  Situation,  The,  in  the  United 
States.  F.  W.  Taussig.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics^  April. 

Sloyd :  Its  Aim,  Method,  and  Be- 
suits.  Frimann  B.  Arngrlmsson. 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  April. 

Contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
Sloyd  School  in  Boston. 

Socialism  in  Ormany.  Oswald  Ot- 
tendorler.  North  American  Review^ 
April. 

South  American  Neighbors,  Our. 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  Magazine  of 
American  History^  April. 

South,  Needs  of  the.  Ex-Governor 
Lowry.     North  American  RevieWy  Apr. 

Spirits  of  Men,  The  In-dwelling.  A. 
B.  Ellis.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
April. 

Spiritualism,  A  Study  of.  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson.     Chautauquan^  Apr. 

Spiritualism,  Truth  and  Fraud  in. 
Richard  Hodgson.    Forum^  April. 

Sprachlichen    Ausdruclcsformen    In 


Unterricht,  Die  genAtlsche  Erklirang 
der.  H.  Klinghardt.  Englishe  Stud- 
ieny  H.  1. 

Contains  many  suggestive  Illustra- 
tions in  translating  Eoglish  phrases 
into  German. 

Squirrels,  Intelligence  of.  T.  Wes- 
ley Mills.  Popular  /SMence  MontMy^ 
April. 

Strafrechtspflege,  Fortschrltte  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der.  Karl  Beurle.  Un- 
sere  Zeit^  March. 

Technical  Education,  Public  Libra- 
ries and.  Alfred  Lancaster.  The  14- 
brary^  March. 

Theology.  No  Theology  and  New 
Theology.  Lyman  Abbott,  /bncm, 
April. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Things  that  may  any  day  turn  up. 
Leonara  Woolsey  Bacon.  Lij»pincoU*s^ 
April. 

An  interesting  discassion  of  Archaeo- 
logical discoveries  and  prospects. 

Training  of  Teachers  In  Ontario.  J. 
A.  M.     Catholic  World,  April. 

Trial  by  Jury  of  Things  Supemata- 
ral.  James  B.  Thayer.  Mlantie, 
April. 

Truthfulness,  The  Decadence  of. 
John  Le  Conte.     Overland,  April. 

Tyranny,  The  Mask  of.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.     The  Arena,  April. 

United  States,  Romance  of  the  Map 
of  the.  How  California  was  named. 
H.G.  Cutter.  Magazine  of  American 
History,  April. 

Utes.  Removal  of  the  Southern 
Utes.     Lend  a  Hand^  April. 

Wallace  on  Darwinism.  H.  Carlisle. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Woman^s  Political  Status.  Franeis 
Minor.    Forum^  April. 

Women.  What  Our  College  Wo- 
men are  Doing.  Mrs.  Carl  Biinia. 
Chautauquan^  April. 

Working  Man,  A,  on  Professor  Hux- 
ley. J.  D.  Christie.  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, March. 

World-Literature,  A.  Thomas  Weot- 
worth  HIgginson.     Century^  April. 

Young,  Thomas.  William  Heory 
Mil  burn.     Harper* s,  April. 

Zufall,  Ueber  den.  G.  RUmelin. 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  March. 
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The  February  number  [No.  45]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
^quarterly  during  the  school  year  1889-^90  at  15  cents  a  single  number,  by 
HocoHTON,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston),  contains  The  L4iys  of  Ancient  Rome,  by 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  with  the  Author^s  Introductions  and  Historical 
Notes.  These  '^  Liay  s  of  Ancient  Rome  *'  were  written  by  Macaulay  as  an  attempt 
to  show  how  legends  and  stories  about  the  early  history  of  Rome  would  have  been 
sung  by  the  old  ballad-mongers,  as  they  wandered  from  village  to  village  and 
repeated  to  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  these  old  songs  which  all  knew  so  well 
and  yet  always  loved  to  hear.  The  Lays  have  always  been  liked  by  children 
on  account  of  their  life,  movement,  and  romantic  incidents,  and  in  this  new 
form  the  publishers  hope  that  they  will  gain  a  still  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread popularity. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  made  the  iollowing  important  additions  to 
their  Modern  Language  Series :  —  *^  Practical  Hiessons  in  German  Conversation,^' 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Meissner  of  Queen^s  College,  Belfast.  This  book  furnishes 
a  graduated  and  systematic  series  of  lessons  to  give  facility  in  speaking  Qer- 
man.  ^^Goethe^s  Sesenheim  (from  Diahtung  und  Wahrheit),  edited  by  Prof. 
H.  C.  O.  Huss  of  Princeton.  **  A  Primer  of  French  Literature,"  by  Prof.  F. 
M.  Warren,  based  on  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  his  classes  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  April  number  [No.  46]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
quarterly  during  each  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single  number,  by  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  <&  Co.,  Boston),  contains  Old  Testament  Stories  in  Scripture  Lan- 
guage, from  the  Dispersion  at  Babel  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  These  stories 
have  been  selected  (without  alteration  except  by  the  omission  of  irrelevant 
matter)  from  the  King  James  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  grandeur, 
their  simplicity,  their  purity  of  diction  and  transcendent  interest,  and  the  hold 
which  they  have  on  the  classic  literature  of  the  world,  especially  adapt  them 
for  reading  in  schools.  And  the  fact  that  the  stories  are  here  told  connectedly, 
while  in  the  Bible  they  are  scattered  through  many  chapters,  renders  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  offered  particularly  acceptable. 

Freshmaj^  and  Senior.     By  Elverton  Wright.     Boston:    Congregational 
Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.    Cloth.    Pp.  452.    Price,  91.50. 

A  book  which  will  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  boys,  and  yet  which  avoids 

the  usual  moralizing  of  Sunday-school  literature  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find,  and 

yet  this  one  does  Just  that.    From  beginning  to  end  it  is  full  of  noble  sentiment 

and  strong,  manly  advice  to  boys,  yet  nothing  is  strained.    With  consummate 

ability  the  hero  of  the  story  is  made  to  express  the  best  and  purest  purposes 

by  which  life  should  be  governed,  and  yet  on  the  high  plain  he  occupies  he 

does  not  declare  for  purity  because  he  knows  not  of  vice,  but  because  his  life 

even  with  such  knowledge  is  above  the  vice.    The  story  is  laid  in  the  University 

of  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  is  an  undoubted  success. 

It  has  been  long  since  our  Sunday-school  literature  has  had  so  worthy  and 

valuable  an  addition  to  its  lists. 
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School  Room  Guide  to  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 
By  E.  V.  De  Graff,  A.  M.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Cloth.  Pp. 
342.    Pric^,  91.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  ^'  Guide  ^^  which  has  appeared.  That  alone 
attests  its  usefulness  and  merit.  But  its  matter  aod  arrangement  are  evidence 
that  this  popularity  is  deserved.  All  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated,  meth- 
ods are  carefully  analyzed  and  illustrations  given.  There  is  no  iodalgence  in 
discussion  of  abstract  psychological  points  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  teachera^^ 
boolcs,  but  a  plain,  reasonable,  yet  scientific  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
method  which  ought  to  be  followed. 

School  Management  is  ably  treated  and  suggestions  given  which  if  followed 
will  materially  lessen  the  friction  so  common  iu  the  school  room.  The  pul>- 
llshers,  and  teachers  as  well  are  to  be  congratulated  that  so  good  a  ^^  Guide  *' 
is  available. 

Black  Beauty,  His  Grooms  and  Companions.  By  A.  Sewell.  Boston: 
The  American  Humane  Education  Society.    16mo.    Paper.    Pp.  245. 

Already  ninety  thousand  of  this  volume  have  been  sold  in  England,  and 
America  will  certainly  not  be  behind  in  the  interest  she  will  show  in  this 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  of  the  horse. 

This  is  an  autobiography  of  a  horse,  written  by  a  woman,  and  she  has  shown 
very  great  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  horses  in  the  hints  and  8ugge»- 
tions  she  has  been  able  to  weave  into  its  pages.  It  stands  uoaurpaaaed  as 
a  bright,  attractive  yet  helpful  book  for  all  lovers  of  horses.  It  is  cheap,  and 
it  will  richly  repay  the  reading.    Get  one. 

Temperament  in  Education.  Bv  Jerome  Allen.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.     16ino.     Cloth.     Pp.  88. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  author  would  naturally  give  to  this  little  work 

a  high  position,  if  its  merits  did  not  quite  deserve  it ;  but  the  book  has  very 

many  points  of  excellence  to  commend  it.     Mr.  Allen  disclaims  originality,  but 

certainly  can  be  credited  with  careful,   systematic  notes  and  arrangement. 

Teachers  and  parents  should  study  this  little  book  carefully. 
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Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in  Schools.  Bv  R.  Brudenell  Carter, 
F.  K.  S.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  16mo.  Paper.  Pp.  50.  Price, 
15  cents. 

This  paper,  No.  14  of  Teacher*s  Manuals,  one  of  the  most  trenchant  essays 

upon  the  question  of  education   that  has  ever  appeared,  was  first  printed  in 

England  iu  1859.    The  author  believes  that  stupidity  is  developed  under  certain 

conditions,  and  that  being  the  case  a  thorough  study  of  those  conditions  will 

prevent  its  further  development.    He  treats  his  subject  in  a  masterly  way,  and 

all  readers  will  most  certainly  exonerate  him  from  the  least  stupidity. 

The  Boys  of  North  Parish.  By  Helen  Pearson  Barnard.  Boston  :  Con- 
gregational Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  Cloth.  Pp.320.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  this  boys*  book  has  evidently  studied  boy  nature  very  thor- 
oughly and  has  hit  upon  a  happy  and  interesting  story  for  them.  She  has 
ingeniously  woven  into  her  story  a  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  tact  in 
prosecuting  Christian  work  as  well  as  downright  earnestness  and  still  she 
plainly  admits  the  worth  of  downright  earnest  endeavor,  even  though  it  be 
bungling.    Tlie  boys  she  presents  are  live  boys  with  strong  individualities,  such 
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a8  are  usually  met  in  any  community,  and  because  of  this,  catch  and  hold  the 
reader^ s  attention. 

This  story  cannot  fail  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  will  win 
many  kind  thoughts  for  its  author  from  the  boys  for  whom  she  wrote. 

How  TO  Conduct  the  Recitation.  By  Charles  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  State 
Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.  New  York:  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  16mo. 
Paper.    Pp.  34.     Price,  15  cents. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  profession  in  which  its  literature  multiplies  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  that  of  teaching,  and  yet  teachers  are  ever  ready  to  welcome  a  new 
help  if  it  is  good.  This  new  number  of  the  Teachers*  Manuals  certainly  treats 
a  subject  of  very  great  interest  to  all  teachers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  need  there  is  of  a  scientific  and  yet  sensible  plan  for  conducting  the  recita- 
tion. This  little  work  is  in  the  main  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas, 
theoretically  and  practically  developed  by  the  tlerbart  School  of  Pedagogy  in 
Germany. 

The  development  of  the  different  stages  are  scientific ;  aim,  preparation,  pre- 
sentation, comparison,  generalization,  and  application  being  the  order  followed. 
This  is  the  analytical  method  of  stating  and  is  unconsciously  followed  by  good 
teachers,  but  the  present  work  makes  it  plain  and  simple  for  all. 

Transplanted.  By  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  Boston:  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society.    Cloth.    Pp.  391.    Price,  1^1.50. 

The  power  of  the  book  lies  not  in  Its  preaching,  but  in  its  action  —  its  picture 
of  healthy  growth  —  such  as  is  possible  to  all  young  men  and  women.  A 
young  girl  without  parents  is  by  force  of  circumstantial  evidence  arrested  for 
theft  and  sent  to  a  reformatory  institution.  A  wise  matron  seeking  good  in 
all,  finds  it  in  her,  and  by  judicious  usage  and  careful  encouragement  awakens 
her  aspiration  to  be  good  and  true,  and  after  some  time  she  assumes  a  position 
in  society  she  is  amply  able  to  fill  and  honor.  The  story  is  well  told  and  inter- 
esting. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert  Herbert  Quick,  M.  A. 
New  York:    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     16mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  336.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  new  edition  of  a  good  book  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  with  topical 
headings,  chronological  table,  and  other  aids  to  its  more  careful  study.  It  is 
certainly  worth  careful  reading  by  all  educators.  The  author  rightly  claims 
that  a  teacher  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  lives  and  thought  of  those  who 
have  been  prominent  in  previous  educational  reforms,  that  he  should  increase 
his  own  usefulness  and  effectiveness  by  correcting  and  modifying  his  own 
methods  in  the  light  of  their  experience. 

The  present  work  introduces  the  reader  in  a  manner  at  once  attractive  and 
scientific  to  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  Froebel,  Ascham,  Montague, 
Ratich,  Milton,  and  many  other  leaders  of  reform,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so 
much. 

Mr.  Quick's  own  comments  and  suggestions  show  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  and  profound  thought  upon  his  own  part  of  the  pedagogical 
principle  of  education.  The  book  is  an  undoubted  success,  both  as  an  interest- 
ing production  and  a  valuable  help  to  teachers. 

The  Mormon  Delusion.  By  Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery.  Boston:  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.    Cloth.    Pp.  354. 

A  neatly  bound  book,  evidently  written   by  one   who  feels   strongly  upon 

the  subject,  and  one  who  has  carefully  studied  its  various  phases. 
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If  this  book  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  evidently  wiitten,  that 
of  arousing  the  American  people  to  the  shame  and  degradation  of  this  fool 
blot  upon  her  fair  history,  a  great  good  will  be  done.  The  book  la  well  writ- 
ten and  doubtless  reliable. 

Notes  on  American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  By  J.  O.  Fltcfa^ 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York  and  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  118. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  with  a  fair,  impartial,  yet  keenly  analytical  mind,  studied  our 

school  system.    He  has  been  offered  every  facility  and  these  notes  are  there* 

fore  doubly  valuable,  in  being  the  result  of  his  own  observation.    They  are 

fair  criticisms,  as  well  as  good  comparisons  with  the  English  schools.    It  is 

true  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  justify  English  methods  by  comparison 

with  American  systems  in  a  few  instances  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  our 

schools,  because  he  could  not  live  here  long  enough  to  imbibe  the  principles  oo 

which  they  were  founded.    On  the  whole,  however,  his  points  are  Justly,  and 

as  would  be  expected,  wisely  made.    The  little  volume  is  neatly  bound  and  is 

a  valuable  book. 

Open  Sesame.  Vol.  I.  By  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win.   Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  316.    Price,  90  cents. 

The  editors  of  this  most  pleasing  collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry  have  shown 
discriminating  taste  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature  in  their  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material.  They  have  aimed  to  put  before  the  children 
from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age  such  well  chosen  selections  as  shall  give  them 
something  worth  remembering,  and  lead  them  to  chose  the  best  literature  in 
their  reading. 

The  whole  book  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the  best  things  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language,  and  is  a  thoroughly  happy  production  which  children, 
parents  and  teachers  will  welcome  eagerly. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  will  contain  an  article  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  entitled  '^  The  Novel  and  the  Common  School  *^  (a  pedagogical  essay 
on  reading  and  reading-books).  In  this  article  Mr.  Warner  displays,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  well-known  literary  power,  •  the  discrimination  and  insight  of  a 
model  educator.  No  superintendent  of  schools,  or  teacher,  or  member  of 
a  school  committee  who  desires  Improvement  in  our  public  schools,  can  fail  to 
derive  practical  aid  and  inspiration  from  this  thoughtful,  well-balanced,  and 
keen  analysis  of  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  in  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to 
our  young  citizens. 

^SCHINES  AGAINST  Ctesiphon,  On  the  Crown.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Weid- 
ner^s  edition,  by  Rufus  B.  Richardson.  Professor  of  Greek  in  Dartmouth 
College.  Boston:  Ginn  <&  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  279.  Price,  91.50.  Paper. 
•1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek,  edited  under  the  supervision  of 

John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.     It  is  furnished  with  copious 

notes,  a  full  Appendix,  a  Greek  Index,  and  an  Index  of  subjects.    It  is  bound 

in  the  substantial  style  of  the  other  volumes,  and  has  the  plain  Greek  type 

which  has  added  so  materially  to  the  success  of  this  series  of  classics. 

Numbers  Universalized;  an  advanced  Algebra.  Part  Second.  By  David 
M.  Sensenig,  M.  S..  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Cloth.     Pp.176. 

This,  together  with  Part  I.,  is  believed  to  embrace  all  algebraic  subjects 
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usQMlly  faufi:ht  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  Part  II.  is  treated 
in  but  five  chapters,  the  author  having  sought  not  so  much  to  give  complete- 
ness to  the  subject  treated,  as  to  give  enough  to  lead  pupuls  to  comprehend  the 
fundamentals  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matical study.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  finely  printed,  and  an  undoubted 
addition  to  college  textbooks. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  have  added  to  their  gen- 
eral series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  a  translation 
of  the  Constitution  op  Switzerland,  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart  of  Harvard 
University,  with  careful  historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  It  will  be  of  use 
to  those  both  inside  and  outside  of  our  colleges,  who  are  engaged  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  politics.  Equally  interesting  to  many,  at  a  time  when  sev- 
eral new  states  in  the  Union  are  just  adopting  constitutions,  will  be  the  Const!- 
tution  of  Ohio,  published  in  this  series. 

School  Management  Pedagogical  Primer.  No.  1.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
C.  W.  Bardeen.    Paper.     Pp.  45. 

This  enterprising  publisher,  especially  of  teachers*  books,  has  again  come  to 

the  front,  and  offers  a  small  manual  for  aiding  school  management.    Its  aim 

is  good,  its  object  excellent,  its  execution,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 

publisher,  and  yet  we  doubt  somewhat  the  feasibility  of  giving  to  the  teacher 

a  book,  which  necessarily  must  be  made  by  every  reader  to  fit  their  particular 

school.    There  are  many  excellent  hints,  however,  on  general  principles,  and 

altogether  the  book  ought  to  find  a  ready  sale. 

Whittier  Leaflet.  Compiled  by  Miss  J.  E.  Hodgdon.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    Paper.    Pp.  112.    Price,  30  cents. 

These  selections  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  for  homes 

■and  schools  especially.    Much  care  and  discrimination  has  been  used,  and  the 

result  is  a  collection  of  Whittier*s  best  thought  in  prose  and  poetry.    The 

illustrations  too,  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  little  pamphlet.    The 

Riverside  Literature  series  has  another,  and  by  no  means  an  inferior  addition 

to  its  excellent  number. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  System.  A  Guide  to  the 
Teaching  of  Singing  in  Schools  by  thtt  Tonic  Sol- Pa  system.  By  Alexander 
T.  Crimean,  Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Publishing  Co.    (Limited.)    Cloth.    Pp.  192. 

**  Improved  teaching  of  any  subject  can  only  be  found  where  there  is  an  im- 
proved knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  and  greater  skill  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction.'^ This  is  us  true  of  music  as  of  any  other  subject.  While  the  ^^  Ton- 
ic Sol-Fa  System  '*  of  music  is  not  as  widely  used  in  America  as  in  some  other 
countries,  it  yet  has  many  adherents  here  who  will  welcome  this  work  from  so 
•capable  an  instructor  as  Professor  Cringan,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa  College,  London,  England. 

Bees.  A  Study  from  Virgil.  Revised  and  Adapted  from  Davidson's  Transla- 
tion for  Seventh  Grade.  By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Principal  Normal  Practice 
School,  C.  C.  N.  S.  Chicago:  S.  R.  Wiuchell  &  Co.  Paper.  Pp.  15. 
Price,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil.    The  translator  has 

used  this  in  connection  with  the  study  of  *'  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee,'*  and 

has  made  particular  use  of  it  to  point  out  the  difTerences  between,  and  the  siml. 

larities  of  the  two  writers,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote. 
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American  Literature.  A  textbook  for  Sc^hoolg,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 
By  Albert  H.  Saiyth,  A.  B.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  of 
Literature  in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge 
&  Bro.    Price,  90  cents. 

There  has  been  for  years  past  a  growing  demand  for  a  textbook  on  American 
Literature,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  yet  sufficiently  concise  to  be  completed 
in  one  term.  It  is  certain  that  the  text-book  here  presented  will  fill  a  long-felt 
want  in  many  schools.  It  is  upon  a  new  plan,  made  by  a  practical  teacher,  and 
will  commend  itself  to  every  instructor  In  the  subject  of  Literature.  The  sev- 
eral periods  of  American  history  have  been  carefully  discriminated.  The 
"  New  York  Writers,'*  the  "  Aw^akening  of  New  England,''  *'  Longfellow. 
Lowell  and  Holmes,''  the  *'  Historians,"  the  "  Southern  Poets,"  From  Cooper 
to  the  Civil  War,"  and  **  After  the  Civil  War,"  are  the  titles  of  chapters.  Let 
every  teacher  send  90  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

Children's  Lies  and  Children's  Collections.  Reprint  from  *'  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology."     Pre?.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  editor.     Paper.  Pp.  14. 

Primary  and  Grammar  School  teachers  who  make  the  most  possible  of  every 
opportunity  presented  will  Und  much  of  value  in  these  pages.  Every  thought- 
ful teacher  has,  without  doubt,  pondered  much  upon  the  causes  of  the  ^*  lies" 
told  by  the  children  under  their  care,  and  all  teachers  of  experience  have  en- 
deavored to  use  the  child's  tendency  to  make  collections  of  more  or  less  rare 
articles  for  the  mental  benefit  of  his  pupils.  The  suggestions  in  this  pamphlet 
will  aid  such  in  their  work. 


THE  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


The  opening  article  in  tbe  Catholic  World  for  April,  contains  the  first  two  chapters  of 
"The  Life  of  Father  Hecker,"  by  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  ♦♦Normal  Schools  for  Catholics/' 

will  interest  educational  readern. Such  subjects  as  *♦  There  are  Two  Sides  that  are 

One,"  •«  Truth  full  Rounded,"  ♦♦  The  Modern  Way  of  Getting  There,"  and  ♦«  The  Dogma 
of  Infallibility,"  fill  the  April  number  of  The  New  Ideal. Thoughtful  articles  on  '*  Re- 
ligious Life  in  our  State  Universities,"  by  President  Angell  of  Michigan,  and  **  What  is 
Salvation,"  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  claim  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 

Andover  Review. In  the  North  American  Review  the  two  most  noticeable  articles,  per- 

haps,  are  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  *♦  Flaws  in  IngersoUism  "  and  '*  The  Tariff  Disoussion," 

by  Representative  Breokenridge,  of  Kentucky. The  complete  novel  in  the  April 

Bedford's  Magazine  is  "His  Bosom  Friend,"  by  Homer  Greene,  and  M.  L.  Soudder,  Jr.*s 
article  on  "The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver:  The  example  of  Mexico,"  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economies  continues  to  hold  its  high  rank  with  such  articles 

as"  Protection  and  Protectionists,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  *♦  The  Silver  Situation  in 

the  United  States,"  by  F.  W.  Taussig. President  Wilson  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

contributes  a  timely  paper"  On  Schools:  with  Particular  Reference  to  Trades  Schools,** 
and  £ugene  Griffin  on  "£lectric  Railways"  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Franklin  Institute. Antiquarians  will  welcome  the  March  number  of  the  American 

Antiquarian  for  the  articles, one  by  Rev.  M.  Eells  on  "The  Religion  of  the  Indians  of 
Puget  Sound,"  and  another,  illustrated,  on  the  "Cliff  Dwellers  and  their  Works,**  by 

8.  D.  Peet. Short  monographs  on  ♦'Andrew  Carnegie,"  ''Max  O'Rell,'*  and  "The 

Bab}'  King  of  Spain,"  are  found  in  the  Phrenological  Journal. The  names  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  John  Jacob  Astor  are  appropriately  found  on  the  title  page  of  the  Library 

Journal. "Evolution  of  the  States,"  "Of  Law"  and  ♦•  Of  Medical  Science**  are  tiie 

titles  of  three  recent  numbers  of  the  Modern  Science  Essayist. 
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INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING   FROM  AN  ECONOMIC 

POINT  OF  VIE  W. 

BT  CHARLES  J.  BULLOCK. 
reocAer  of  CkuHes,  Briti^UUL  High  School,  Ma89, 

HUMAN  progress  must  be  threefold  in  its  character.  It  must 
take  the  form,  first,  of  individual  development ;  second,  of 
institutional  development,  and  third,  of  improvement  in  material 
well-being.  The  form  of  development  first  mentioned  is  the  final 
object  of  social  existence  to  which  all  social  organization  and  all 
production  of  wealth  must  stand  in  the  relation  of  mediate  ends. 
It  is  through  the  improvement  of  social  and  political  institutions 
that  we  aim  to  secure  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  highest  individual  character.  Without  development  of  these 
first  two  forms  the  increase  of  material  wealth  will  always  prove 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing ;  while  without  the  production  of 
sufficient  material  goods  no  high  state  of  civilization  is  attainable. 
Hence,  material  wealth  must,  in  a  sense,  lie  at  the  basis  of  social 
prosperity. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  develop- 
ment in  any  one  of  these  three  directions  a  corresponding  advance 
must  be  made  in  each  of  the  other  two.  But  in  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  the  day  this  fact  is  often  disregarded,  and  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessary  unity  of  all  human  progress. 
Moral  advancement  is  doubtless  very  necessary,  and  improvement 
in  public  and  business  morals  is  especially  desirable.     Our  meth- 
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ods  of  conducting  public  affairs  are  not  in  all  respects  what  they 
should  be,  and  here  we  have  need  both  of  the  reformer  and  of  the 
constructive  political  philosopher.  Besides  the  state,  the  church 
and  the  family  are  demanding  our  most  serious  attention,  and  in 
these  directions  we  are  met  by  the  gravest  responsibilities.  When 
we  come  to  the  industrial  and  financial  world,  a  host  of  serious 
problems  confronts  us  ;  and  it  is  very  easy  in  the  consideration  of 
economic  questions  to  forget  that  they  concern  only  one  depart- 
ment of  human  welfare. 

True  progress,  then,  is  to  be  made  only  by  a  general  advance  in 
all  relations  of  social  life.  Even  moral  development  is  ultimately 
conditioned  upon  improvement  in  social  and  material  environ- 
ments; and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
^^  lower  classes  of  society.''  For  ethics  demands  that  each  man 
shall  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  economic  goods  and  shall  be 
sufficiently  free  from  drudgery  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  most 
complete  development  of  all  his  faculties.  Judged  then  by  the 
standard  of  living  that  ethics  would  demand,  we  see  how  seriously 
at  the  present  time  society  is  limited  in  moral  conditions  by  the 
two  burdens  of  poverty  and  drudgery.  Bearing  in  mind  this  ideal 
standard  we  are  met  everywhere,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 
approach  the  subject,  by  the  fact  that  society  has  not  as  yet  reached 
a  very  high  plane  of  temporal  welfare. 

Now  with  the  removal  of  these  burdens  of  poverty  and  drudg- 
ery, society  must  be  intimately  concerned.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  realization  of  our  ethical  and  social  ideals  implies  such  an 
emancipation  from  poverty  and  drudgery  as  shall  enable  all  men 
to  have  the  time,  the  material  goods,  and  the  inclination  to  secure 
their  highest  individual  development.  Having  thus  seen  the 
necessity  for  a  vast  improvement  in  the  material  environment  of 
society,  our  next  concern  is  regarding  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  secured. 

Society  has  advanced  from  the  lowest  stages  of  economic  devel- 
opment to  the  present  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, two  of  the  agents  of  production,  and  by  learning  to  better 
utilize  the  forces  of  nature  which  constitute  the  third  factor  in  the 
production  of  economic  goods.  Thus,  production  has  been 
increased,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  live  in  better  material  cir- 
cumstances. Now  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  pass  from 
our  present  economic  stage  to  a  higher,  and  it  is  by  these  means 
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that  we  are  to  secure  final  emancipation  from  poverty  and 
drudgery. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  condition  of  those  classes  of 
society  upon  whom  poverty  and  drudgery  are  bearing  most 
heavily,  our  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  actual  suffering  and 
want  that  are  so  prevalent,  and  in  our  search  for  the  causes  of 
this  hardship  and  distress  we  overlook  other  important  considera- 
tions. In  this  way  we  are  led  to  attribute  the  present  condition 
of  the  working  classes  entirely  to  such  causes  as  unjust  rates  of 
wages,  unequal  systems  of  exchange  and  taxation,  unwise  and 
harmful  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  and  to  the  fre- 
quent ignorance  or  lack  of  character  of  the  workman.  But  these, 
while  they  may  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  actual  suffering  preva- 
lent among  these  classes,  are  far  enough  from  being  the  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  poverty  and  drudgery  that  mark  the  present  eco- 
nomic age.  Underneath  all  such  considerations  lie  two  facts 
which  are  more  fundamental  than  any  of  these  others.  First,  we 
are  not  producing  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  to  furnish  all  men 
with  an  ideal  standard  of  living,  even  if  our  present  production 
were  to  be  most  fairly  divided  and  most  wisely  consumed.  Sec- 
ond, the  conditions  attending  the  production  of  a  large  part  of  the 
material  goods  that  are  necessities  of  existence  are  not  such  as 
conduce  to  the  development  of  the  highest  character  among  the 
workmen  engaged  in  such  production.  These  two  shortcomings 
of  our  existing  industrial  organization  are  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  learned  to  sufficiently  utilize  the  resources  which 
nature,  when  more  completely  subjugated,  is  to  yield  up  to  serve 
as  man's  most  effective  servants. 

The  more  complete  "  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature  "  is  seen  to  be  a  most  effectual  and  necessary  means  of 
improving  economic  conditions.  But  society,  far  from  recognizing 
the  importance  of  invention  as  an  agent  of  civilization  has  never 
made  sufficient  effort  to  promote  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  oftentimes  society  has  sought  to  repress  invention  and  to 
check  its  progress.  This  is  because  the  readjustment  of  indus- 
tries made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and 
appliances  is  generally  a  painful  process.  For  this  reason  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  of  society 
rather  than  as  benefactors  by  those  upon  whom  the  invention  of 
the  power-loom  and  spinning-jenny  brought  immediate  hardship. 
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Even  where  invention  has  not  met  with  actual  opposition,  too  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  given  to  stimulating  it ;  while  the  idea  of 
systematizing  our  efforts  in  that  direction  has  hardly  been  con- 
ceived. The  subjugation  of  nature  has  at  best  been  accom- 
plished at  hap-hazard,  whereas  invention  should  have  been  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  systematic  science.  The  benefits  resulting  to- 
society  from  such  a  course  would  be  incalculable. 

Recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  have 
recognized  the  important  influence  that  industrial  training  may 
be  made  to  exert  on  invention.  Most  inventions  take  the  form  of 
improvements  upon  existing  appliances,  while  entirely  new  crea- 
tions of  inventive  skill  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule- 
For  constant,  even  progress  in  invention  we  are  dependent  quite 
as  largely  upon  the  skillful,  observing  workman  as  upon  the  pro- 
fessional inventor.  Therefore,  any  form  of  educational  training^ 
that  increases  the  workman's  skill  and  quickens  his  powers  of 
observation  will  further  the  cause  of  invention  just  as  surely  as  it 
will  increase  the  product  of  the  workman's  labor.  Industrial  edu- 
cation furnishes  precisely  the  sort  of  training  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  render  workmen  more  generally  able  to  discover  direc- 
tions in  which  improvements  may  be  effected  in  the  methods  and 
appliances  they  are  constantly  using. 

For  invention  may  be  defined  as  "  the  application  of  nature'^ 
laws  to  human  uses."  Then  to  an  act  of  invention  there  are 
necessary  first,  "  the  perception  of  the  utility  to  which  the  law  may 
be  directed  " ;  and  second,  "  the  ability  to  discover  and  effect  the 
requisite  modifications  of  attendant  conditions."  Hence,  this 
power  to  perceive  utilities  should  be  developed  into  a  trained  fac- 
ulty ;  and  to  this  perceptive  faculty  should  be  added  a  general 
knowledge  of  mechanical  processes  and  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  skill.  Although  the  final  form  that  industrial  training 
shall  take  has  not  been  fully  developed,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  derive  all  these  results  from  its  general  introduction.  Its  gen- 
eral aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  perceive  possibilities  of  adaptation 
and  utility,  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  processes, 
and  to  train  his  hands  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  execute  any 
mechanical  conceptions  he  may  form.  Thus  it  may  equip  every 
workman  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  necessary  to  fit  him  to 
contribute  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  progress  of  invention. 

But  industrial  training  is  needed  not  simply  to  promote  the 
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:growth  of  further  inventive  skill  among  the  industrial  classes. 
There  is  another  purpose  for  which  it  is  equally  necessar}\  There 
are  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  the  industrial  world  which, 
although  beneficial  in  other  respects,  are  tending  to  check  if  not 
to  destroy  the  development  of  inventive  genius  among  workmen. 
These  changes  are  results  of  the  increasingly  minute  division  of 
labor  from  which  in  all  branches  of  industry  there  seems  to  be  no 
•escape.  The  workman  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  confined  to 
one  special  line  of  work,  and  the  scope  of  the  operations  performed 
by  any  one  man  is  becoming  constantly  narrower. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  exceedingly  minute 
•division  of  labor  tends  to  narrow  the  mental  horizon  of  the  work- 
man, to  diminish  his  interest  in  his  work,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
simply  a  few  details  of  the  process  performed,  thus  giving  him  lit- 
tle or  no  insight  into  the  principles  underlying  the  operation.  In 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  all  these  results  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  are  especially  noticeable ;  for  there  the  process  of 
division  has  been  going  on  for  a  longer  time  than  in  this  country, 
while  the  same  educational  forces  have  not  in  that  country  been 
operative.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  division  of  labor, 
while  increasing  the  immediate  product,  does  at  the  same  time 
threaten  to  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  progress  of  invention. 

Now  industrial  education  offers,  in  the  industrial  realm,  almost 
the  only  escape  from  this  evil.  The  same  results  which  we  have 
before  shown  to  be  derived  from  this  training,  will  again  prove  to 
be  of  assistance.  The  workman  before  being  confined  to  one  nar- 
row branch  of  work  will  have  been  given  a  training  in  mechanical 
principles  and  processes  which  will  go  far  to  prevent  his  mental 
view  from  being  confined  to  the  mere  details  of  one  small  process. 
For  with  his  general  mechanical  knowledge  he  will  be  more  able 
to  look  upon  the  work  he  performs  as  a  part  of  one  larger  process, 
with  which  he  can  become  somewhat  familiar.  Having  once 
understood  this  he  will  not  be  likely  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
drudge,  blindly  performing  an  assigned  part.  This  comprehension 
of  his  position  as  an  individual  in  a  larger  economy  will  enable 
him  to  apply  himself  to  the  realization  of  his  largest  measure  of 
usefulness.  It  will  furnish  him  with  the  motive  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  do  this.  He  will  first  intelligently  perform  his  assigned 
work,  and  can  then  seek  to  improve  upon  the  methods  by  which 
he  accomplishes  it.  In  this  way  it  would  seem  that  some  obvious 
evils  of  modern  industrial  tendencies  could  be  obviated. 
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We  have  thus  attempted  to  indicate  two  directions  in  which 
industrial  training  can  be  made  to  contribute  largely  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  form  of  economic  life.  In  view  of  the 
necessity  for  such  economic  development,  the  importance  of  this 
form  of  education  as  a  factor  in  social  progress  is  sufficiently 
evident. 


THE  OBSERVATION  LESSON. 

A  PEDAGOGICAL  FANTASY. 

BT   LOUIS  J.  BLOCK,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  tht  Anderten  Sekoolt  Chleago,  JUinoit, 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

THE  author  wishes  to  state  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in  the 
Observation  or  Science  Lesson  properly  restricted  to  its  due 
place  and  function.  Also  towards  the  leaders  in  the  new  educa- 
tional movement,  promising  so  much  excellence,  he  has  that  atti- 
tude of  attention  which  they  have  the  right  to  demand.  The  light 
shafts  of  his  satire  are  aimed  at  the  exaggerations  of  admirable 
things  which  throw  the  whole  plan  of  education  out  of  symmetry 
by  ignoring  much  that  has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and 
by  forcing  into  its  place  that  which  can  by  no  means  serve  as 
a  substitute,  and  which,  useful  in  its  proper  sphere,  becomes  only 
ludicrous  when  presented  as  a  universal  solvent  of  all  difficulties. 
He  has  expressed  a  righteous  dislike  of  those  empirics  who,  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  ideas  of  the  masters,  employ  the  newer 
methods  as  opportunities  for  personal  display  and  vulgar  self- 
advertisement.  He  has  said  something  against  the  practice  of 
anonymous  journalistic  enterprise,  which  disfigures  educational 
periodical  publications,  and  which  wears  the  convenient  cloak  of 
a  few  straggling  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  dissemination  of 
foolish  gossip  and  the  satisfaction  of  private  animosities.  He  has 
entered  his  protest  against  somewhat  prevalent  opinions  which 
appear  to  convert  mind  and  thought  into  impossible  and  grotesque 
phantoms  of  the  senses.  He  hopes  that  this  is  not  too  large  a  gate- 
way into  so  small  a  village,  and  leaves  his  excursion  into  the  realm 
of  romance-writing  to  the  amusement  and  profit  of  such  readers 
as  he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain. 
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I  have  learned  that  my  experience  of  a  resuscitation  from  a  sleep 
of  many  years  is  not  confined  to  me.  While  examining  some 
musty  records  in  our  Atheneum,  I  discovered  a  volume  called 
^^  Looking  Backward."  I  read  it  with  strained  and  unflagging 
interest.  It  recounted  a  set  of  circumstances  analogous  to  those 
which  accompanied  my  awakening  from  a  sleep  of  over  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  nineteenth  century  had  just  begun  to  sink 
below  the  horizon  when  my  friend,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Binet  and 
Charcot,  agreed  to  produce  in  me  an  artificial  slumber  from  which 
I  should  not  awaken  for  a  predetermined  (within  somewhat  varia- 
ble limits)  and  prolonged  expanse  of  years.  To  such  an  experi- 
ment I  was  eager  to  lend  myself,  because  of  certain  opinions  which 
I  held  in  regard  to  the  perdurability  of  soul.  The  risk  of  return- 
ing to  consciousness  under  conditions  wholly  beyond  ascertain- 
ment did  not  deter  me  ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  my 
comparative  safety,  and  marvellously  did  the  scientific  foresight 
of  my  friend  provide  for  the  full  emergency.  What  were  all  these 
safeguards  I  shall  not  here  explain ;  I  leave  that  to  the  elaborate 
exposition  of  my  experiences  on  which  I  am  diligently  engaged  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  fell  asleep  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
awakened  into  a  civilization  new  and  strange  beyond  the  wildest 
conjecture  that  any  of  my  contemporaries  could  have  framed. 

I  have  no  intention  in  this  brief  and  inadequate  article  of  repro- 
ducing my  impression  of  the  existing  state  of  society  and  life,  nor 
of  making  contrasts  between  it  and  the  one  from  which  I  have 
just  emerged ;  I  must  relegate  such  profound  discussions  to  the 
magnum  opus  of  my  life,  to  the  book  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
elucidate  the  progress  and  destiny  of  the  race  from  the  novel 
point  of  view  which  I  alone  of  the  present  denizens  of  the  earth 
occupy  ;  but,  in  pondering  some  theories  in  regard  to  the  natural 
and  necessary  unfolding  of  the  human  powers  of  mind  and  heart, 
I  suddenly  awoke  to  the  thought  that  methods  of  education 
actually  in  vogue  in  the  schools  might  be  of  some  service  to  me, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  made  application  to  the  usual  authorities 
to  assist  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries.  I  am  emboldened 
to  make  public  this  succinct  account  of  what  I  saw,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  community  at  large  is  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  marvellous  results  that  are  at  present  attained  in  the 
preparatory  schools. 

I  was  directed  to  a  beautiful  section  of  the  great  City  of  the 
Commonwealth.     I  was  driven  through  the  charming  and  admira- 
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bly  kept  streets  to  a  singular  looking  building,  which  deviated  as 
far  from  the  conventional  school  house  as  the  extraordinary  instruc- 
tion within  it  separated  itself  from  the  routine  which  I  had  been 
familiar  with  in  the  dead  and  half-enlightened  centuries.  The 
room  into  which  I  was  taken  was  a  veritable  museum.  Cases 
extending  around  it  were  filled  with  specimens  of  extinct  animal 
life,  and  models  in  clay  and  plaster  of  huge  monsters,  that  revelled 
in  the  prehistoric  slime,  met  me  on  all  sides.  A  tank  containing 
young  alligators  occupied  one  corner,  and  the  cray-fish,  ever 
inclined  to  look  backward,  disported  himself  in  another,  and  no 
doubt  anticipated  with  due  glee  his  approaching  utilization.  An 
occasional  grasshopper  escaped  from  a  species  of  aviary  in  which 
he  was  kept  for  purposes  that  I  dimly  divined.  Objects  curious 
and  even  unsightly  were  crowded  into  every  available  inch  of 
space  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  charts  delineating  every  natu- 
ral and  unnatural,  ancient  and  modern,  antediluvian  and  archaeo- 
logic  object  that  had  ever  visited  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  ; 
and  the  ceiling,  in  whose  center  shone  a  brazen  sun  of  dazzling 
dimensions,  illustrated  the  regular  gyrations  of  the  planets  about 
that  luminary,  with  the  capricious  intrusion  of  a  vagabond  comet, 
here  and  there,  into  the  staid  and  well-regulated  dance  of  the 
legitimate  members  of  the  family.  The  children  seemed  undis- 
mayed by  this  accumulation  of  scientific  bric-a-brac ;  they  were 
assembled  in  small  groups  about  a  teacher,  and  several  classes  were 
in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Beside  each  group  stood  a  swinging 
black-board,  and  the  teacher,  whose  radiant  and  perennial  smile 
struck  me  with  a  momentary  sense  of  artificiality,  appeared  to  be 
engaged  principally  in  transcribing  the  utterances  of  the  pupils- 
The  class  to  which  my  attention  was  first  given  had  just  finished 
an  Observation  Lesson,  and  was  now  preparing  to  read  the  sen- 
tences, which,  dictated  by  its  members,  the  erudite  lady,  to  whose 
gentle  ministrations  their  advancement  had  been  solemnly  con- 
fided, had  placed  on  the  board.  I  will  here  reproduce  the  sen- 
tences as  I  copied  them  at  the  time :  — 

*'  The  plesiosaurus  flourished  aeons  ago. 

The  a3on  is  an  Hellenic  term  for  an  indefinite  expanse  of  time. 
The  pterodactyl  was  contemporaneous  with  the  ichthyosaurus* 
That  was  called  the  Reptilian  Age. 

These  gigantic  reptiles  have  now  vanished  from  the  terraqueous 
globe. 
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The  pterodactyl  was  a  vertebrate. 
I  am  a  vertebrate. 

The  pterodactyl  had  two  wings,  ten  fingers,  one  beak,  and 
a  mouth  full  of  teeth. 

I  wish  that  I  had  lived  when  the  pterodactyl  lived.     ^ 
I  might  have  had  one  to  play  with." 

The  children,  who  were  enraptured  with  this  novel  and  thought- 
provoking  lesson,  were  a  few  months  more  than  six  years  of  age. 
I  was  quite  unable  to  give  full  utterance  to  my  amazement  at  this 
extraordinary  display  of  useful,  nay  indispensible,  erudition,  as 
I  now  deem  it,  although  at  the  time  I  was  not  wholly  assured  of 
the  wisdom  of  thus  beginning  education  with  geologic  eras 
so  strange  and  remote  ;  but  in  reply  to  my  questions  I  was 
promptly  informed  that  the  child-life  was  an  epitome  of  the  life 
of  the  race,  that  the  child  began  where  the  race  began,  that  his 
development  was  the  succession  of  the  stages  by  which  history 
developed,  that  in  education  it  is  above  all  important  to  begin  at 
the  real  beginning,  that  the  class  had  already  passed  through  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  and  were  now,  as  I  had  perceived,  ravished 
with  delight  by  the  glorious  revelations  of  paleontology.  I  had 
been  a  witness  to  their  eager  interest,  and  I  was  told  with  the 
emphasis  of  unquestionable  truth  that  their  progress  was  incredi- 
bly rapid.  I  was  still  in  some  dubitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
calling  this  an  Observation  Lesson-,  but  my  hesitancy  disappeared 
when  the  teacher  smilingly  and  condescendingly  gave  me  to 
understand  that  observation  with  the  passage  of  the  evolutionary 
years  had  undergone,  as  all  the  human  faculties,  a  process  of  sub- 
tilization,  and  the  acuter  senses  of  the  new  generation  enabled 
them  to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  time,  and  observe  the  realities 
of  the  past  with  even  greater  clearness  than  the  more  complex 
products  of  the  present.  This  progressive  subtilization  of  the 
senses  had  been  begun  in  this  very  town  in  which  we  were  now 
standing,  on  the  very  spot  (ever  to  be  remembered  and  held  sacred) 
where  the  present  school-room  arose,  in  my  own  former  period  of 
existence,  by  benefactors  of  mankind,  whom  the  world  could  ifever 
forget  nor  sufficiently  honor.  Their  names,  unfortunately  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  had  been  lost,  but  as  the  founders  and  introducers 
of  the  Observation  Lesson,  infallible  panacea  of  all  human  ills,  and 
the  real  begetter  of  the  millenial  condition  in  which  the  world 
found  itself,  they  would  forever  shine  as  the  chief  stars  in  the 
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pedagogical  firmament,  and  be  esteemed  as  the  noblest  of  men, 
who,  out  of  a  preponderating  and  ineradicable  modesty,  had  pub- 
lished their  most  important  effusions  under  the  mystifying  con- 
cealment of  a  nom  de  guerre^  which  was  no  longer  known,  but 
which  was  supposed  to  consist  of  three  letters  of  the  alphabet 
It  was  matter  of  dispute  with  competent  scholars  whether  these 
letters  were  the  first,  middle,  or  last  rounds  of  that  ladder  by 
which  youth  in  distant  and  cloudy  ages  had  climbed  into  the 
heaven  of  learning.  There  were  as  excellent  reasons  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other  suppositions  and  students  were  now  inclined  to 
leave  this  important  subject  in  the  unsettled  condition  in  which 
the  illustrious  authors  plainly  designed  to  leave  it ;  their  wishes 
were  to  be  scrupulously  complied  with ;  their  invaluable  writings 
had  descended  to  these  latter  generations  by  the  most  unexpected 
channels,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  worth  of  these  effusions 
was  a  small  return  to  their  unknown  inspirers.  After  having  been 
lost  for  over  a  century,  their  recovery  and  preservation  made 
a  story,  that,  in  its  leading  incidents,  savored  of  the  miraculous ; 
the  details  of  this  wonderful  history  were  not,  perhaps,  as  fully 
substantiated  as  was  desirable,  but  the  wildest  scepticism  had 
failed  to  shake  the  central  and  decisive  facts.  An  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  principal  events  attending  the  restoration  to  use  and 
light  of  so  much  buried  wisdom  could  be  found  in  the  school 
library  where  was  also  to  be  seen  a  vast  number  of  volumes  con- 
taining the  original  papers  with  the  elaborate  commentary  de- 
manded by  their  abstruse  nature.  On  the  surface  these  compo- 
sitions seemed  letters  written  to  forgotten  magazines  or  papers, 
being  addressed  to  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  be  full  of  ill-natured  and 
frivolous  allusions  to  persons,  who  are  now  known  to  have  been 
honorable  leaders  in  their  profession,  and  in  every  way  admirable 
examples  of  what  was  generous  in  citizenship  and  useful  in  private 
station.  The  writings  had,  superficially  again,  a  prevailingly  flip- 
pant and  would-be-brilliant  tone  ;  certainly  as  specimens  of  wit  or 
mere  exterior  brightness  they  were  unmitigated  failures  ;  but  after 
continued  and  exhaustive  criticism  they  had  been  found  to  be  effu- 
sions of  an  esoteric  character,  and  contained  in  their  self-sacrificing 
brevity  and  concision  the  completest  summary  of  educational  prin- 
ciples in  the  world.  So  profound  were  they  now  believedto  be, 
so  full  of  the  substance  of  the  highest  verity,  so  brimming  over 
with  the  gentlest  and  kindest  spirit  of  humanity,  that  no  praise. 
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no  reverence,  was  too  great  for  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  which  supports  the  conclusions  given 
above,  a  few  critics,  with  an  audacity  not  to  be  commended,  have 
assailed  both  the  manner  and  matter  of  these  famous  articles ; 
they  have  declared  them  to  be  ridiculous  in  style  and  unworthy  of 
attention  in  respect  of  their  significance,  or  want  of  it,  as  they 
unblushingly  aver ;  they  have  perused  mouldering  and  untrust- 
worthy records  and  boldly  affirm  that  in  their  own  time  they  were 
regarded  as  the  products  of  men  of  the  slenderest  attainments,  who> 
were  never  credited  with  the  possession  of  very  clear  ideas,  and 
who  were  even  accused  of  an  extraordinary  unfamiliarity  with  the 
only  language  in  which  they  dabbled.  The  thought  of  the  letters 
is  solely  valuable,  to  be  sure,  in  so  far  as  we  dig  below  the  surface 
and  reach  the  mines  of  untold  wealth  hidden  from  all  but  the  most 
patient  seekers ;  the  style  is  perhaps  susceptible  of  emendation, 
but  it  smacks,  so  to  speak,  of  the  soil,  and  displays  the  vivacity  of 
intense  conviction  and  absolute  adherence  to  the  truth. 

High  and  revered  composite !  what  would  we  not  give  to  see  the- 
earthly  and  fleshly  habiliments  in  which  your  intellectual  splendor 
revealed  itself  ?  Like  all  the  just  and  noble,  you  were  too  far  in 
advance  of  your  time  to  be  appreciated  at  your  full  worth  !  In 
the  majestic  public  square  of  the  new  City  of  the  Commonwealth,, 
a  suitable  monument  has  been  erected  to  you  on  which  is  inscribed 
all  that  is  in  our  power  to  place  there  :  To  the  Great  Unknown, 
to  the  Algebraic,  to  the  Unsolved  Equation. 

I  now  proceeded  to  another  class  and  found  the  children  engaged 
in  a  Literature  Lesson.  The  Literature  Lesson  is  supposed  to  be 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  Observation  Lesson.  The 
reason  of  this  close  connection  is  perhaps  somewhat  recondite,  and 
I  confess  that  my  comprehension  of  the  subject  as  unfolded  to  me 
was  not  altogether  as  complete  as  I  could  wish,  but  literature,  it 
appears,  is  the  counterpart  of  science,  the  one  arouses  the  senses 
inwardly,  the  other  outwardly ;  the  one  accommodates  the  infan- 
tile mind  to  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  he  dwells,  the  other 
habituates  him  to  those  fantastical  and  largely  incongruous  play- 
ings  about  reality,  with  which  all  literatures  teem,  and  which,, 
though  in  the  strictest  sense  mere  irrational  futilities,  have  yet 
such  a  hold  on  the  race  as  to  require  a  certain  kind  of  surreptitious 
induction  into  them.  Scientifically  speaking,  literature  has  na 
right  to  be ;  how  it  came  to  be  was  a  curious  inquiry  into  the 
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mode  and  method  of  human  vagary  ;  it  still  clung  to  mankind  like 
the  last  remnant  of  the  marble  around  the  almost  completed  statue  ; 
but  was  rapidly  falling  into  innocuous  desuetude,  and  would  leave 
the  naked  and  sinewy  form  of  science  at  last  in  its  barrenness  and 
flowerlessness  as  the  ultimate  evolution  of  all  time.  It  was  taught 
in  the  schools,  to  be  sure,  but  merely  as  subsidiary  to  the  scientific 
completion  of  the  senses,  for  we  must  on  no  account  lose  sight  of 
tiie  paramount  and  triumphant  fact  that  mind  is  only  sense,  and 
that  thought  as  such  is  only  nonsense. 

The  children,  who  sat  in  rapt  devotion  at  the  feet  of  the  litera- 
ture teacher,  were  of  the  same  tender  age  as  the  human  blossoms 
who  had  been  bedewed  with  the  grateful  and  growth-compelling 
waters  of  prehistoric  reminiscence.  The  teacher,  a  lady  of  uncer- 
tain years,  with  great  masses  of  blonde  and  artistically  dishevelled 
hair  flowing  in  admirable  confusion  about  a  forehead  white  and 
strong,  and  gracefully  playing  about  two  tiny,  shell-like  ears,  had 
a  certain  sybilline  aspect,  as  if  communing  with  a  realm  inward 
and  superior  to  the  vulgar  one  of  time  and  sense.  Her  voice  had 
a  far-off  ring  like  delicate  echoes  among  vine-clad  rocks,  or  the 
sound  of  falling  waters  heard  at  midnight  under  the  silent  stars. 
I  was  again  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  hear  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  sentences  which  the  children  had  given  were 
already  on  the  blackboard.  The  poem  selected  was  Longfellow's 
beautiful  and  suggestive  "  Ladder  of  Saint  Augustine."  The 
exquisitely  modulated  lines  had  been  read  to  the  class,  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  not  one  of  these  children  could  read  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  and  afterward  had  been  subjected  by  them 
to  a  process  of  adequate  and  far-reaching  criticism  and  elucida- 
tion. The  result  of  their  excogitations  was  before  me,  and  was  to 
the  following  purport :  — 

"  Saint  Augustine  was  the  most  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church. 

The  Mother  of  the  Church  is  unknown." 

This  last  sentence,  the  teacher  archly  remarked,  was  allowed  to 
stand  on  account  of  its  childish  sincerity  and  naivete. 

"  The  Church  is  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  truth  in  the  form  of  a  theology. 

The  Ladder  of  Saint  Augustine  extends  into  the  sky. 

The  rounds  of  the  Ladder  are  our  deviations  from  the  law  of 
rectitude. 

By  stepping  on  our  ingrained  selfishness  we  rise  into  more 
etherial  altitudes. 
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Our  rising  signifies  our  remorse  for  our  many  misdeeds. 

The  physiological  habitat  of  remorse  is  the  cerebrum. 

All  our  emotions  have  physical  equivalents  in  the  tissues  of  the 
brain. 

Longfellow  was  so  called  because  he  had  very  long  legs. 

There  is  an  insect  called  Daddy  Long  Legs,  or  Satan's  Darning 
Needle."  ^ 

I  ventured  to  point  out  to  the  teacher  the  incorrectness  of  asso- 
ciating the  appearance  of  the  poet  with  an  etymologic  interpreta- 
tion of  his  name,  but  she  at  once  sent  to  the  library  and  demon- 
strated to  me  from  a  dozen  distinguished  historians,  whose  names 
of  course  were  entirely  new  to  me,  that  the  statement  was  beyond 
dispute.  I  had  nothing  further  to  say,  and  felt  that  the  unsus- 
pected and  not-to-be-believed  was  the  sole  safe  anchorage  in  the 
tumultuous  sea  of  warring  opinions  and  contending  matters-of- 
fact. 

The  grandiose  periods  given  above  were  read  by  these  infant 
prodigies  with  a  fluency  and  appreciation  that  renders  all  attempt 
at  description  vain  and  useless.  The  teacher  smiled  in  a  semi- 
vacant  and  abstracted  way  at  my  expressions  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, but  assured  me  with  a  sudden  flash  of  fervor  that  transformed 
her  into  a  new  being  that  she  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
elegant  demonstrations  of  the  Differential  Calculus  could  be 
employed  in  her  classes,  a  privilege  which  she  had  long  sought, 
and  which  the  advanced  educational  authorities  agreed  with  her 
in  judging  the  most  wholesome  pabulum  of  crescent  minds,  but 
which  could  not  be  introduced  until  a  supply  of  teachers  compe- 
tent to  the  instruction  could  be  procured.  Unhappily  this  was 
not  yet  possible ;  however,  she  had  received  a  call  to  teach  in 
a  distant  city,  and  had  been  promised  that  no  restrictions  whatever 
would  be  placed  upon  her  manner  of  procedure.  Her  departure 
was  delayed  by  the  circumstance  that  no  one  had  yet  been  discov- 
ered to  fill  the  abysmal  vacancy  made  by  her  defection  (here  one 

1  This  is  not  entirely  tme ;  bat  it  appears  that  the  facts  of  science  are  relatiyely  unim- 
portant,  the  sharpening  of  the  power  of  obsenration  being  the  main  point  (unto  what 
end  saye  to  obserye  facts  not  seeming  entirely  dear),  and  the  habitaatlon  to  the  scien- 
tific mode  of  inyestigation  taking  precedence  of  all  else.  Indeed,  it  is  best  to  sweep 
facts  away  immediately  after  ase  to  ayoid  oyerloading  the  memory  with  unimportant 
details.  That  facts  are  essentially  faculty,  and  that  without  them  no  safe  progress  can 
be  made  is  tme,  but  it  is  pleasanter  to  skip  about  in  yacuo,  and  the  school  must  aboye 
all  be  made  cheerfUl  and  attractiye.  No  teacher  worthy  the  name,  aliye  to  the  scien- 
tific ideal,  would  fail  to  use  a  sentence  that  was  bright  and  *'  cute  "  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  contained  an  unyerifiable  or  incorrect  statement. 
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of  her  sad,  softly  luminous  smiles),  and  her  scrupulous  devotion 
to  her  chosen  task  forbade  her  abandonment  of  labors  begun  with 
no  immediate  chance  of  their  successful  prosecution  by  another. 

I  felt  myself  lifted  into  a  finer  atmosphere  ;  visions  of  illimita- 
He  achievement  floated  before  me ;  with  such  beginnings  what 
might  not  be  ultimately  attained?  Nature  could  withhold  no 
secrets  from  seekers  gifted  with  such  acuteness  of  sense,  and  such 
fire  of  enthusiasm.  The  high  and  generous  fervor  acquired  under 
the  inspiration  of  such  teaching  could  not  fade  into  the  dull  striv- 
ing of  the  ignoble  and  pitful  drudge,  spurred  by  the  task-master, 
need,  into  a  semblance  of  activity,  which  was  as  like  this  impas- 
sioned determination  as  the  silver  shinings  of  the  stars  were  to  the 
ieeble  flickerings  of  an  expiring  taper. 

I  was  next  shown  some  original  compositions  of  the  pupils  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  Observation  Lesson.  If  a  collection  of  Pindaric 
odes  or  Shakespearian  tragedies  had  been  brought  to  me,  I  should 
no  longer  have  been  astonished,  for  I  had  now  become  so  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  the  marvellous  that  anything  short  of  the 
unimaginable  would  have  evoked  the  greater  wonderment.  The 
compositions  were  brief  and  written  with  a  neatness  that  spoke 
bravely  in  praise  of  the  care  and  patience  of  the  teacher.  They 
were  charmingly  illustrated  in  colors,  and  resembled  mediaeval 
illuminated  missals  in  the  richness  of  their  many-tinted  borders 
and  gorgeous  pictures.  I  turned  them  over  with  a  deep  and 
admiring  interest  and  felt  the  tears  coming  into  my  eyes  at  the 
touches  of  pathos  mingling  naturally  with  the  genuine  simplicity 
of  the  thought  and  expression.  They  had  all  the  dewy  freshness 
which  belongs  to  the  earliest  literature  of  a  nation,  and  whose 
elusive  grace  not  all  the  subsequent  elaboration  of  the  highest 
artistry  is  able  to  reach  or  reproduce.  Two  of  these  compositions 
are  transcribed  below.  The  first  relates  to  Whittier's  "  Barefoot 
Boy."  The  text  was  encircled  by  a  border  of  that  loveliest  of  New 
England  flowers,  the  trailing  arbutus,  painted  with  minute  finish 
and  singular  spontaneity.  Bees,  golden  as  the  mellow  sunshine, 
and  butterflies,  freckled  with  hues  dipped  in  the  glow  and  flame 
of  morning  skies,  buzzed  and  floated  irregularly  around  the  page. 
At  the  top,  the  barefoot  boy  stood  smiling  beneath  the  trees,  youth 
in  all  its  delight  and  innocence,  a  part  of  the  summer  that  waved 
in  the  breeze-touched  branches  overhead,  and  swayed  in  the  joy- 
ous grasses  at  his  feet. 
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THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

I  like  the  barefoot  boy.  He  is  enjoying  himself  very  much. 
I  should  like  to  be  in  the  woods  and  commune  with  nature.  The 
bees  somehow  express  my  thoughts.  I  watch  the  deep  blue  sky 
with  its  fleecy  clouds,  and  I  too  long  to  float  with  the  winds  in 
a  dream  of  happiness.  I  hope  my  dreams  will  come  true,  and  that 
I  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  was  an  effort  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  I  made 
bold  to  question  the  possibility  of  a  child  so  young  writing  any- 
thing so  mature,  but  the  earnest  and  repeated  asseverations  of 
several  teachers  dissipated  my  dismay,  and  increased  my  pro- 
gressive bewilderment.  The  border  in  this  case,  by  a  subtle  adap- 
tation of  sentiment  to  expression,  was  in  plain  black  and  white, 
while  the  accompanying  illustration  glowed  with  a  passion  of  color 
not  to  be  met  with  outside  the  works  of  accepted  masters.  It 
represented  a  great  variety  of  crystalline  forms,  but  interwoven 
with  them  and  binding  them  into  a  poetico-scientific  unity,  was 
a  vine-like  assemblage  of  optical  instruments  and  other  physical 
appliances,  telescopes  pointing  at  groups  of  stars,  goniometers,  the 
spectrum  (this  in  rainbow  hues),  and  the  spectroscope,  lenses 
simple  and  combined,  mirrors  with  perfect  and  grotesque  reflec- 
tions, microscopes  of  different  kinds,  the  electrical  apparatus  and 
showers  of  sparks.  The  picture  above  the  poem  showed  a  weird 
alchemist  in  his  cell,  surrounded  by  his  retorts  and  alembics,  and 
on  a  stand  of  novel  design  and  finish  under  his  wrapt  workman- 
ship a  number  of  clear  and  prismatic  substances,  evidently  in- 
tended for  diamonds,  were  forming  by  means  of  a  combination 
of  plates  and  vessels,  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  which  T 
felt  certain  belonged  to  the  newest  and  latest  developments  of 
chemistry. 

CRYSTALS. 

I  love  the  crystals  bright  and  clear. 
Of  varied  form  from  cube  to  sphere. 
And  know  that  all  the  angles  sweet 
The  laws  that  fashion  them  repeat. 

In  olden  days  the  diamond  pure 
From  carbon  men  hoped  to  secure ; 
Or  change  to  gold  the  sullen  lead. 
Perfect  purity  warranted. 
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^  a   ^^  ™^y  ^^^  make  the  shining  gold, 
0^    jNor  diamond  in  our  hand  may  hold, 
^        We  may  not  carbon,  graphite,  change 
To  crystal  perfect,  costly,  strange. 

But  we  may  change  our  being's  dross 
To  character,  being  gain  for  loss. 
And  carbon  black  of  thought  may  grow 
To  spirit  white  as  new-fallen  snow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  elegant  and  finished  lines  can  be 
matched  by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  produced 
by  the  famous  poets  in  their  youthful  years.  The  little  girl  to 
whom  this  precocity  was  due,  and  who  was  barely  seven  years  old^ 
was  not  in  her  place  this  morning,  being  confined  to  her  room  by 
peculiar  pains  affecting  her  spine  and  the  base  of  her  brain.  Her 
portrait,  painted  by  one  of  the  pupils  a  few  years  in  advance  of 
her,  hung  upon  the  wall.  She  was  not  altogether  an  attractive 
child,  her  face  having  something  of  an  open-eyed  and  amazed  look^ 
but  genius  is  constantly  in  the  presence  of  vision  not  granted  to 
persons  of  coarser  mold,  and  one  finds  generally  in  the  faces  of 
poets  and  prophets  that  appearance  of  engagement  with  the  super* 
sensible  which  is  at  once  their  sorrow  and  prerogative. 

The  hour  for  dismissal  had  now  arrived.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  music  of  a  brisk  march,  played  by  a  brass  band  sta- 
tioned in  the  hall  and  heard  throughout  the  building,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  departure.  To  these  gay  and  invigorating  sounds  the 
happy  groups  dispersed  and  were  soon  seen  making  their  way 
across  the  velvety  lawns  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  venerable 
trees.  As  I  left  the  building  I  chanced  to  look  back  and  saw  on 
a  white  slab  over  the  door  a  curious  contexture  of  what  seemed 
letters,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proved  an  indecipherable  hiero- 
glyph. A  passing  teacher  on  being  interrogated  shuddered  at  the 
attempt  to  understand  it.  It  was  the  sacred  mjrstery  of  the  place> 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  influence  pervading  it,  the  polyg^ram  of 
the  transcendent  ones,  who  had  given  their  life  to  the  cause  of 
what  they  denominated  education,  who  had  left  behind  them  the 
memory  of  so  undivided  a  devotion  to  truth  and  diplomacy,  and 
who,  marvellous  to  relate,  were  now  nothing  more  than  an  undis- 
entangled  interweaving  of  a  few  undiscoverable  letters. 

Musing  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  achievement,  I  left  the 
place  in  the  expectation  of  exploring  at  no  distant  time  the  hith- 
Ik     erto  unattempted  labors  and  methods  among  the  children  of  a  larger 
growth. 
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THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  CANADA. 

BY  GEORGE  ILE8,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  Roman  Catholics  form 
45  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  province  of  Quebec 
they  number  seven-eighths,  and  from  the  very  inception  of  a 
school  system,  separate  provision  has  been  made  for  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils.  When  confederation  took  place,  in  1867,  the 
divisions  of  school  management  which  it  found  in  Quebec,  as  in 
other  provinces,  were  respected  and  conformed.  In  Quebec  the 
old-time  methods  have  been  systematized  and  extended,  leaving 
unchanged  the  distinctions  of  control  and  support  based  upon 
differences  of  religion.  The  direction  of  education  in  the  prov- 
ince rests  with  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  bishops  and  other  chief  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church, 
who  are  members  ex  officio ;  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  laymen 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council;  and  an  equal 
number  of  Protestant  laymen  appointed  in  the  same  way.  While 
the  Protestants  of  the  province  are  but  one-eighth  of  its  popula- 
tion, their  representation  is  thus  one-third.  The  same  generosity 
toward  the  minority  comes  out  in  the  formation  of  the  examining 
boards  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  each  city  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers number  one-half.  A  provincial  Normal  School  for  Protestant 
teachers  is  also  established;  a  like  privilege  is  not  extended  in 
Ontario  to  the  Catholics,  who  there  form  a  minority.  It  is  the  rule 
throughout  Canada  wherever  separate  schools  are  organized  to 
exempt  from  examination  teachers  of  any  Christian  faith,  if 
ordained  or  attached  to  a  religious  order.  As  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  most  of  the  teachers  are  priests.  Christian  brothers  and 
nuns,  this  exemption  takes  a  very  wide  range.  The  selection  of 
books  teaching  religion  and  morals  for  Catholic  pupils  devolves 
upon  their  clergy,  for  Protestant  pupils  it  rests  with  the  Protest- 
ant boards.  In  Catholic  schools  the  inculcation  of  religion  is 
paramount,  prayers  recur  throughout  the  day,  and  the  pupils  have 
always  before  them  pictures,  images,  and  symbols  intended  to 
emphasize  their  faith.  No  textbook  of  history,  or  of  any  other 
subject,  is  admitted  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines 
and  claims  of  the  Catholic  church.     The  atmosphere  of  instruc- 
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tion  is  Catholic  and  all  studies  centre  upon  that  of  religion.  In 
Protestant  schools  instead  of  this  pervasive  religious  zeal,  there 
is  the  simple  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  the  offering  of 
prayer  as  part  of  the  daily  exercises. 

The  largest  city  in  the  province,  Montreal,  presents  the  best 
wroughtout  phase  of  the  Quebec  system.  It  has  two  distinct 
school  boards.  The  municipal  school-tax  is  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent,  on  real  estate,  with  exemptions  such  as  are  usual  in  the 
United  States.  Without  making  any  charge  the  city  collects 
the  school-tax  with  its  other  annual  levies.  The  school-tax  paid 
by  a  Catholic  proprietor  goes  to  the  support  of  Catholic  schools, 
that  of  a  Protestant  to  Protestant  schools.  Joint  stock  com- 
panies pay  taxes  into  a  fund  which  is  divided  as  the  ratios  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  population.  As  the  holdings  of  Protests 
ant  shareholders  in  these  companies  are  larger  than  those  of  Cath- 
olics, there  has  more  than  once  arisen  complaint  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  fund  is  divided.  To  this  complaint  it  has  been 
answered  that  the  provision  of  education  should  be  measured  by 
the  number  who  need  it,  rather  than  curtailed  for  the  majority 
class  because  it  is  the  power.  Were  the  complaint  seriously 
pressed  it  would  be  quite  within  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  an  imnaense  electoral  majority,  to  move  for  a 
.division  of  the  whole  school  fund  on  a  basis  of  population  ratios. 
This  done  a  good  many  Protestant  boards  would  find  their  incomes 
seriously  reduced.  Anywhere  in  the  province  a  separate,  or  as  it 
is  called,  a  dissentient  school  may  be  founded  if  even  as  few  as 
fifteen  children  attend  it.  In  every  such  case  a  due  measure  of 
support  is  meted  out  from  the  provincial  treasury  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  general  plan  of  supplementing  local  school-taxation. 

Ontario,  the  most  populous  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
much  the  richest,  is  only  one-sixth  Catholic.  In  some  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties  adjoining  Quebec,  Catholics  are 
either  in  the  majority,  or  are  numerous  enough  to  control  elec- 
tions. A  conviction  that  the  Catholic  minority  in  the  province  is 
constantly  gaining  in  numbers  and  strength  is  in  part  responsible 
for  a  recent  movement  which  strenuously  opposes  what  are  con- 
ceived to  be  undue  privileges  employed  by  Catholics.  This 
movement,  of  which  more  is  to  be  said,  has  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  an  Equal  Rights  Party.  Separate  schools  in  Ontario 
are  not  a  new  thing,  legislation  authorized  them  as  far  back  as 
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1843.     When  any  five  families  in  a  district  petition  for  a  sep- 
arate  school,  whether   Protestant  or   Catholic,  it  is  established 
and  is  entitled  to  share   in  the  provincial  school-fund,  but  not 
in    any    local    public    school    fund.      In    any    divided    district 
the   taxes    levied    on   joint  stock    companies   are    paid   to    the 
respective  boards  in  sums  proportionate  to  the  holdings  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  proprietors.      As  yet  only  three-eighths  of 
the  Catholic  pupils  of  the  province  are  gathered  into   separate 
schools,  but  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  increase 
the  proportion  is  unremitting.     For  the  fact  that  so  few  Catholic 
children  attend  Catholic  schools  two  reasons  are  given.     In  many 
districts  the  Catholic  population  is  too  sparse  to  support  a  school, 
and  so  excellent  are  the  public  schools  that  many  Catholic  parents 
prefer  to  incur  priestly  censure  rather  than  to  disadvantage  their 
children  with  a  second-best  education.     The  Equal  Rights  Party 
formed  early  last  year  to  resist  the  alleged  aggressions  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  on  1st  March,  1890,  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  wherein  are  set  forth  objections  to  the  separate  school 
system  held  sufficient  to  justify  its  abolition.     1.  On  the  ground 
that  that  system  apportions  public  money  for  sectarian  purposes, 
in  effect  the  same  thing  as  supporting  church  and  clergy  by  pub- 
lic taxation.      2.  Separate  schools  injure  the  state  by  vigilantly 
keeping  apart  those  who  should  grow  up  together  in  a  common 
citizenship.     3.  The  faith  of  Catholic  children  is  in  no  way  tam- 
pered with  in  public  schools ;  it  being  specially  provided  that  if 
their  parents  so  desire,  they  need  not  be  present  at  prayers  or 
Bible    reading.      4.  The   Catholic   schools    are    admitted  to   be 
inferior  to  the  public  schools,  and  from  their  smallness  and  few- 
ness their  inferiority  is  likely  to  continue,  to  public  injury  and  loss. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  an  essential  difference  exists  between 
the  systems  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.     In  Quebec  education  is  on 
strictly  denominational  lines,  in  Ontario  education  in  the  main,  is 
on  the  model  of  American  public  schools.     In  1885  a  noteworthy 
attempt  was  made  to  devise  religious  exercises  in  which  both 
Catholic   and   Protestant  children   might  join.     A  selection  of 
scripture  readings  was  made  and  submitted  for  criticism  to  repre- 
sentative clergymen  of  all  denominations,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Toronto.     Duly  approved,  the  selection 
was  adopted  for  the  public  and  high  schools,  certainly  marking  a 
very  signal  degree  of  mutual  concession  on  the  part  of  Christians 
most  diverse  in  faith.     No  sooner,  however,  did  the  volume  make 
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its  appearance,  than  it  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  popular  dissat- 
isfaction. Although  a  very  full  selection,  and  drawn  from  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  Protestants  of  various  names  dis- 
covered that  passages  to  them  of  essential  doctrinal  significance 
had  been  omitted.  The  demand  for  ^^  the  whole  Bible  "  was  so 
loud  that  the  men  who,  by  adopting  the  selections,  had  hoped  to 
quiet  sectarian  strife  found  that  they  had  unwittingly  fomented 
it.  That  separate  schools  in  Ontario  will  be  abolished  as  the 
Equal  Rights  Party  desires  is  highly  improbable.  Such  privileges 
as  the  Catholic  minority  enjoy  are  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  Canada ;  and  furthermore,  were  these  privi- 
leges annulled  what  could  prevent  reprisals  in  Quebec  on  the 
Protestants  who  are  the  minority  there  ? 

In  Manitoba,  the  northwestern  province  adjoining  Ontario,  and 
the  territories  extending  to  British  Columbia,  the  separate  school 
system  prevails,  and  here  too  the  Catholic  population  is  but  one- 
sixth,  and  from  the  sparseness  of  settlement  the  separation  of 
schools  is  particularly  burdensome.  During  last  February  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  was  the  scene  of  a  protracted  con- 
test as  to  whether  the  separate  system,  as  well  as  its  allied  impor- 
tation from  Quebec,  the  official  use  of  French  as  well  as  English^ 
should  not  be  abolished.  After  debates  of  the  angriest,  parliament 
relegated  the  question  to  the  Manitoban  and  territorial  legisla- 
tures where  it  is  now  being  discussed,  with  the  probability  of 
abolition.  The  extreme  Protestant  party  insists  that  the  religious 
exercises  in  the  public  schools  which  are  to  be,  must  be  of  Pro- 
testant form,  —  a  stretch  of  intolerance  which  is  not  likely  to 
carry.  Clearly  the  difference  between  Protestants  of  this  type 
and  ultramontanes  is  not  in  the  fact  of  dogmatism,  but  only  in  its 
content. 

In  Nova  Scotia  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics  ; 
public  sentiment  has  always  sternly  opposed  a  separate  school 
system,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never  seriously  thrown  her- 
self into  the  attempt  to  plant  it  there.  It  has  been  otherwise  in 
the  contiguous  province  of  New  Brunswick  where  one-third  of 
the  people  are  Catholic,  and  where  in  some  districts  they  prepon- 
derate. This  field  a  few  years  ago,  the  Church  determined  to  enter 
with  the  intent  of  establishing  the  Quebec  plan.  Disregarding 
all  their  political  differences,  the  entire  Protestant  vote  united 
itself  in  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  they  remain  undis- 
turbed by  any  formal  enactment.     In  practice  a  noteworthy  degree 
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of  separation  has  come  about.  In  some  schools  all  or  nearly  all 
the  pupils  are  Catholic,  and  naturally  Catholic  children  gravitate 
to  these  schools.  Religious  instruction,  after  a  method  which 
originated  in  Germany,  is  given  after  school  hours.  Every  school 
without  exception  is  opened  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  by  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Douay  or  Protestant 
version.  Children  need  not  arrive  until  after  the  scripture  read- 
ing is  over.  At  first  the  Catholics  objected  vehemently  to  the 
law,  but  it  was  enforced  nevertheless,  and  now  everybody  con- 
cerned has  settled  down  into  acquiescence.  The  battle  in  New 
Brunswick  over  the  school  question  was  most  bitter,  and  no  good 
citizen  wishes  to  see  it  renewed.  One  point  in  the  contest 
deserves  mention.  Public  school  supporters  again  and  again  asked 
their  opponents  to  show  wherein  Catholic  instruction,  even  when 
sustained  for  generations,  had  developed  moral  character  in  any 
way  higher  than  that  of  pupils  from  public  schools.  No  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  this  was  made. 

To  sum  up  the  lesson  which  Canada  has  for  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  of  public  schools  :  Should  Catholics  become  a  major- 
ity in  any  state,  through  immigi'ation  from  Canada  or  Europe 
a  separate  school  system  will  in  all  probability  be  at  once  de- 
manded. Protected  by  a  secret  ballot  there  may  be  a  sufficiency 
of  Catholic  votes  adverse  to  the  proposal  to  defeat  it,  provided  the 
Protestant  vote  is  solidly  united.  As  long  as  the  priests  lead  a 
minority,  they  can  only  conquer  by  division.  They  have  skill  in 
the  diplomacy  which  enables  a  compact  organization  to  turn  the 
political  scale  by  playing  off  one  party  against  another.  Before 
the  struggle  comes  to  the  ballot-box  much  can  be  done  to  weaken 
the  attack  upon  the  public  schools  by  improving  them  to  a  degree 
impossible  of  rivalry  by  parochial  education.  That  patriotism 
demands  the  jealous  protection  of  the  American  public  school 
system  is  proved  by  Canada's  experience.  Within  her  borders 
two  races  of  diverse  faith  grow  year  by  year  farther  and  farther 
apart.  Last  year  the  premier  of  Quebec  startled  the  people  of 
the  other  provinces  by  boldly  declaring  Quebec's  destiny  to  be  that 
of  a  French  and  Catholic  nation.  Of  the  alienation  from  the  rest 
of  Canada,  of  which  this  is  the  final  outcome,  separate  schools 
have  been  cause  as  well  as  sign^  The  pledge  of  American  national 
unity  is  in  her  national  scheme  of  education.  That  scheme  has 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  an  unrelenting  foe  whose  growing  power 
it  is  folly  to  ignore. 
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A  PHASE  OF  LITERATURE    WORK  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

BY   E.  J.  MACEWAN,    A.  M. 
I. 

IT  is  assumed  in  this  discussion,  (1)  That  young  people  who 
have  learned  to  glean  ideas  from  the  printed  page,  will  as  a  rule» 
habitually  read  some  sort  of  literature.  The  chances  are,  that 
unless  some  wise  direction  is  given  them  in  the  choice  of  reading 
matter,  they  will  content  themselves  with  what  is  inferior,  even 
if  they  do  not  select  what  is  positively  worthless.  The  authors^ 
publishers  and  purveyors  of  cheap,  frothy,  sensational  trash,  are 
wide  awake  and  enterprising ;  and  their  wares  flood  the  markets, 
hiding  from  view  much  that  is  superior.  (2)  High  schools 
usually  offer  ^several  parallel  courses  of  instruction,  in  only  one 
of  which  the  sytematic  study  of  literature  is  pursued ;  and  this 
course  is  chosen  by  only  a  small  minority  of  all  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. (3)  Pupils  in  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  should 
have  some  direction  as  to  what  to  read,  and  how  to  read,  and  be 
put  in  a  way  to  learn  the  essentials  of  the  various  forms  of  litera- 
ture. (4)  Literature  is  the  most  important  study  pursued  in 
any  school.  It  is  lifelong.  No  matter  what  occupation  men  and 
women  follow  after  leaving  school,  they  continue  to  read.  For- 
eign languages  are  usually  abandoned  with  study  hours.  Mathe- 
matics is  seldom  thought  of,  save  by  a  few.  Scientific  principles 
are  rarely  reverted  to  except  by  specialists.  But  all  alike  read. 
The  influence  of  literature  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  any  other  study.  The  mind  rises  or  sinks, 
to  the  level  of  its  accustomed  society.  The  quality  of  what  is 
read,  affects  by  reaction,  the  quality  of  the  reader's  thought.  Con- 
tinual familiarity  with  the  grandest  thoughts  and  most  lofty,  deli- 
cate, and  refined  sentiments  of  the  good  and  wise  of  all  ages,  can- 
not fail  to  enlarge  the  mind,  cultivate  the  taste,  and  elevate  the 
ideals  of  the  reader.  The  only  certain  cure  for  the  evils  arising 
from  no  reading,  as  well  as  from  the  reading  of  pernicious  litera- 
ture, is  the  development  of  a  taste  for,  and  power  to  appreciate 
and  appropriate  what  is  best  in  books. 
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II. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  regular  literature  classes,  little  need 
be  said  here.  Two  things,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  A  clear  understanding  of  what  constitutes  literature  must  be 
had  at  the  outset,  that  teachers  may  intelligently  plan,  and  pupils 
intelligently  and  profitably  pursue  the  study ;  (2)  the  minimum 
of  literary  history  and  biographical  facts  should  be  given,  and  the 
maximum  of  good,  entire,  representative  texts  be  faiade  the  sub- 
jects of  careful,  critical  study.  Because  most  subjects,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  taught  from  a  single  book,  pupils  are  liable  to  think, 
that  having  "gone  through"  an  elementary  history  of  literature, 
they  have  finished  the  subject.  Cases  are  not  unknown,  where 
pupils  have  thought  the  contents  of  such  manuals  to  be  literature. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  and  persistently  repeated,  that  lit- 
erature is  the  sum  of  the  great  thoughts  and  worthy  sentiments  of 
all  men  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
universal  interest  expressed  in  a  style  suitable  for  their  permanent 
preservation.  With  this  notion  clearly  in  mind,  pupils  will  see 
that  the  pursuit  of  literature  is  not  the  business  of  a  few  brief 
school  terms,  but  of  a  lifetime. 

III. 

A  start  may  be  made  in  this  study,  if  for  all  grades,  if  literature 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  rhetorical  exercises.  Most  pupils  will 
confess  a  genuine  horror  for  the  old  style  rhetorical  day.  Few 
teachers  will  need  to  be  put  on  the  rack  to  make  the  same  con- 
fession. What  teacher  does  not  remember  having  practically  to 
write  the  graduating  themes  of  pupils  who,  for  years,  have  regu- 
larly declaimed  and  written  compositions  every  month  ?  In  the 
method  proposed,  teachers  will  find  enjoyment,  growth,  and  satis- 
faction ;  and  pupils,  while  becoming  familiar  with  a  few  literary 
masterpieces,  may  directly  and  indirectly  acquire  greater  elocu- 
tionary skill  and  develop  a  more  excellent  style  than  by  much 
more  work  and  worry  in  the  old  way.  This  plan  of  work  involves 
a  consideration  of  three  things :  the  teacher,  the  text,  and  the 
method  of  study. 

One  reason  for  the  uniformly  unsatisfactory  results  of  rhetori- 
cal work  is  that  it  is  usually  considered  a  sort  of  ''  addendum," 
and  is  distributed  to  various  teachers  who  have  neither  taste  nor 
tact  in  this  direction.  Like  the  pupils,  they  consider  declamations 
and  essays  a  bore,  and  contribute  their  share  toward  making  them 
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such.  The  first  step  toward  reform  is  to  put  this  work  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  school  work,  — to  give  it  a  regular  place 
in  the  daily  program  like  oth^r  studies  and  commit  it  to  a  teacher 
selected  for  special  skill.  The  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
a  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  so  as  not  to  depend  on  the  com- 
mon compilations  for  his  material  to  work  with,  but  be  able  to 
select  material  for  himself.  He  must  have  taste,  tact  and  skill. 
He  must  appreciate  a  good  thing  himself,  and  have  the  ability  to 
interpret  it  to  his  pupils.  Above  all,  he  must  be  enthusiastic  to 
the  limits  of  his  physical"  energy,  and  possess  the  power  of  com- 
municating his  enthusiasm  to  his  class.  Add  to  these  qualifica- 
tions the  energy  which  never  flags,  the  courage  that  never  falters, 
and  patience  to  wait  for  results,  and  one  condition  of  successful 
work  is  met. 

The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  suitable  literature  as  a  basis  for 
the  work.  No  mere  "  extracts  "  should  be  used,  but  entire  mas- 
terpieces. Nothing  should  be  chosen  that  is  not  interesting  and 
valuable  in  itself,  excellent  in  thought,  sentiment  and  style. 
Every  selection  should  be  typical  of  some  special  form  of  litera- 
ture. So  perfect  that  from  it  may  be  deduced  the  laws  governing 
its  kind  of  composition.  Every  thing  read  should  afford  suitable 
material  for  elocutionary  practice,  declamation  or  recitation,  as 
well  as  for  reproduction  or  imitation.  No  single  volume  compiled 
for  aid  to  rhetorical  exercises  presents  such  material ;  but  the 
world  of  litei*ature  is  full  of  it.  Such  a  teacher  as  has  been 
described  may  easily  find  it  and  easily  adapt  it  to  age  and  grade. 
Few  teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  or  languages  dead  and  alive 
to  whom  a  share  of  rhetorical  work  is  usually  committed,  can  find 
time  to  make  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  general  lit- 
erature to  do  the  best  service  here,  even  had  they  the  taste  for 
such  work. 

The  method  of  study  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  measure 
and  kind  of  results.  First,  the  selection  may  be  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary reading  and  language  lesson,  attention  being  given  to  details 
of  pronunciation,  accent,  definition,  and  allusion,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  to  construction  and  rhetorical  figure.  The  first  object 
to  be  attained  is  a  clear,  definite,  adequate  understanding  of  the 
piece.  The  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  author  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  class.  Then,  the  teacher  may  tell  enough  about  the 
author,  and  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  the  composition  of 
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the  production  in  hand,  to  enable  the  class  to  catch  its  real  spirit. 
The  pupil  must  as  far  as  possible  put  himself  in  the  author's  place. 
Then  he  is  ready  for  the  third  step,  declamation  or  recitation, 
reproduction  or  imitation.  If  time  admits,  two  or  more  produc- 
tions of  the  same  type  may  be  thus  studied  ;  and  when  from  study 
and  comparison  the  whole  is  perfectly  familiar,  it  may  be  taken  up 
as  a  form  of  literature,  speech,  story,  poem,  essay,  biography, 
comedy,  tragedy,  novel. 

IV. 

This  being  an  entirely  practical  matter,  a  little  specific  detail  is 
worth  any  amount  of  general  statement.  The  primary  object  of 
the  earlier  exercise  being  to  develop  a  just  oral  expression,  ora- 
torical productions  may  naturally  be  used  first.  Happily  our  own 
literature  is  rich  in  this  department.  Some  of  Webster's  speeches, 
edited  for  school  use,  are  excellent.  Any  of  the  volumes  of 
-"American  Orations,"  edited  by  Alexander  Johnston,  afford  mod- 
-els.  Gai'field's  address,  with  Blaine's  eulogy  answei*s  the  purpose 
admirabl3^  The  chief  point  to  keep  in  view  is,  the  speech  must 
be  a  grand  one,  one  that  it  is  profitable  to  study  critically  and 
devotedly,  and  it  must  be  studied  entire.  The  shorter  speeches, 
frequently  compiled  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  excellent  for 
their  spirit,  and  for  awakening  an  interest  in  the  further  study  of 
that  immortal  genius ;  but  they  are  not  typical  orations,  —  they 
are  mere  fragments,  except  Antony's  speech.  After  being  read 
And  declaimed  they  would  serve  no  further  purpose.  Their  use 
would  be  purely  rhetorical. 

Let  one  of  these  speeches  be  studied  in  the  method  already  indi- 
cated, —  read  carefully  and  critically,  till  every  word,  phi^ase,  con- 
struction and  allusion  is  thoroughly  understood.  Then  let  the 
teacher  supplement  the  information  given  about  the  author  in  the 
book  used,  with  such  additional  facts  as  will  awaken  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  pupils ;  and  specially  let  the  whole  scene  at 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech  studied,  be  made  absolutely 
clear.  The  pupils  must  see  things  from  the  orator's  point  of  view. 
They  must  not  only  comprehend  his  thought  but  feel  his  emotion. 
To  this  end  they  must  know  the  occasion,  the  purpose,  the  motive, 
the  effect,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  and 
utterance  of  the  speech.  Now  it  may  be  effectively  declaimed. 
Let  paragraphs  be  assigned  to  different  pupils  for  declamation ; 
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and  let  each  listen  with  book  open  and  pencil  in  hand  as  others 
declaim ;  and  let  criticism  be  free  and  it  will  be  friendly.  Mis- 
takes of  all  kinds,  —  pronunciation,  accent,  cadence,  intonation^ 
inflection,  as  well  as  quality,  pitch  and  force  of  voice,  and  rapidity 
of  utterance  will  be  noticed  and  corrected.  By  the  time  the  pro- 
duction has  been  thus  read  and  declaimed  —  and  it  may  be  used 
in  the  composition  class  to  illustrate  capitals,  punctuation,  para- 
graphing and  arrangement  of  sentences,  as  well  as  in  the  rhetoric 
class  to  illustrate  figures  and  qualities  of  style  —  it  will  be,  or 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

Now  it  may  be  taken  up  as  a  form  of  literature  and  a  careful 
study  be  made  of  it  as  an  oration.  What  is  oratory  ?  What  are 
suitable  subjects  and  occasions  ?  How  does  oratorical  style  differ 
from  the  ordinary  prose  style  ?  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good 
speech  ?  What  is  exposition  ?  Explication  ?  Argument  ?  Con- 
viction ?  Persuasion  ?  What  are  the  kinds  of  arguments  ?  The 
best  order  of  their  use  ?  How  may  the  feelings  of  an  audience  be 
best  reached  ?  Who  have  been  the  greatest  orators,  and  what  are 
the  greatest  orations  in  all  literatures  ?  Let  such  questions  be 
fully  answered,  and  pupils  will  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
elements  of  this  class  of  literature :  and  besides,  they  have  in 
mind  a  model  to  follow  when  in  the  last  year  of  school  they  are 
called  on  to  present  speeches  before  their  class,  or  the  school ;  or^ 
when  in  active  life,  they  have  to  address  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  oration  may  be  followed  by  the  prose  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion. Here,  again,  we  do  not  need  to  go  away  from  home  for  our 
material ;  yet  English  story  writers  may  be  laid  under  contribu- 
tion. Nothing  will  serve  our  purpose  better  than  The  Sketch 
Book,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Legends  of  New  England,  Christmas 
Stories,  and  Tales  of  the  Argonauts.  The  same  method  of  study 
may  be  used,  with  a  little  variation.  Character  study  may  begin. 
Specially  fine  descriptive  passages,  and  striking  dialogue  may  be 
given  particular  attention ;  and  recitation  or  declamation  may  be 
supplemented  with  reproduction  or  imitation.  When  the  class 
is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  story,  and  has  gained  what  it  can 
give  as  a  basis  of  rhetorical  work,  let  it  be  made  a  study  as  a  kind 
of  literature.  Let  all  the  essentials  of  the  story  be  developed  and 
exemplified ;  plot,  incident,  character,  involution,  evolution^ 
dSnouement^  surprise,  relief,  humor,  pathos,  contrast,  mental  and 
moral  analyses  ;  and  let  the  common  means  of  effecting  these  be 
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made  apparent.  Let  the  rules  for  narration  and  description  be 
explained,  and  illustrated  from  the  work  under  examination. 
Nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  novel  may  be  readily 
explained  in  this  way.  Now,  besides  mastering  a  second  form  of 
literature,  pupils  have  learned  how  to  narrate  and  describe,  and  this 
knowledge  can  be  utilized  when  written  work  is  demanded  in 
a  further  study  of  literature,  or  in  scientific  or  historical  study. 

The  step  from  the  prose  story  to  narrative  poetry  is  natural  and 
easy  ;  and  again  American  authors  can  supply  what  is  excellent 
in  itself,  and  well  adapted  to  our  special  purpose.  The  Tales  of 
A  Wayside  Inn,  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  The  Schoolboy,  The  One  Hoss  Shay,  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing to  be  found.  But  Enoch  Arden,  and  The  Idylls  of  The 
King  may  also  be  used.  The  same  method  pursued  at  first  is  still 
to  be  pursued,  — careful  reading,  interesting  facts  given  about  the 
author,  specially  those  connected  with  the  production  read,  pas- 
sages recited  by  individuals,  and  in  concert,  and  the  poem  made 
perfectly  familiar  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  and  as  a  whole* 
Then  the  study  of  it  as  a  distinct  class  of  literature  is  to  be  made. 
The  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry,  in  both  subject  and 
expression  ;  the  matter  of  rhythm,  meter,  rhyme,  accent,  harmony, 
imagery,  all  the  details  of  versification ;  the  suggestiveness  of 
poetic  style,  contrasted  with  the  exhaustiveness  of  ordinary  prose  ; 
the  adaptation  of  expression  to  the  thought  and  sentiment  ex- 
pressed ;  rhetorical  figure  and  various  poetic  devices  —  all  these 
may  be  explained  and  illustrated ;  and  not  only  another  literary 
form  is  added  to  the  mental  store  of  the  class,  but  the  pupils  have 
learned  how  to  tell  a  story. 

Further  work  in  both  prose  and  poetic  description  may  now  be 
combined  with  formal  characterization  and  allegory.  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverly,  The  Vision  of  Mirza,  The  Deserted  Village,  and  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  may  be  studied  as  the  previous  works 
have  been.  In  addition  more  contrasts  may  be  made  ;  and  these 
pieces  will  furnish  additional  themes  for  written  work.  The  uni- 
form measure  of  this  poetry  may  be  contrasted  with  the  varied 
measures  of  the  Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn.  The  reflective  and 
didactic  element  may  be  taken  into  account.  The  method  of  pre- 
senting Sir  Roger,  The  Village  Schoolmaster,  The  Village 
Preacher,  and  the  various  characters  in  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  may  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  with 
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Longfellow's  method  in  the  prologue  to  Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn. 
The  fact  that  these  are  the  productions  of  men  living  in  London 
at  the  same  time,  and  intimately  associated,  will  give  rise  to  innu- 
merable topics  of  lively  interest,  and  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  connection  between  passing  events  or  the 
•character  of  the  times,  and  the  literature  of  the  times.  Now  who 
•does  not  see  that  we  are  steadily  forging  ahead  in  rhetorical  work, 
by  constant  declamation,  recitation,  reproduction  and  essay  ?  And 
we  have  added  several  more  forms  of  literature  to  our  increasing 
£tock. 

General,  biographical  and  critical  essays  may  now  be  profitably 
made  the  basis  of  operations.  Emerson's  Books  and  Compensa- 
tion ;  Macaulay's  Clive,  Frederick  the  Great,  Addison,  and  The 
Athenian  Orators ;  Carlyle's  Burns,  —  are  models  of  their  kinds, 
:and  will  give  sufficient  variety.  After  these  have  been  read, 
recited,  reproduced,  they  maj'^  be  studied  as  literary  forms. 
The  recent  origin  of  the  essay,  its  rapid  growth,  its  adaptation  to 
many  phases  and  varieties  of  subjects,  its  limits,  its  essential  char- 
acteristics, its  kind,  its  personal  element,  may  be  made  topics  of 
especial  attention  ;  and  principles  may  be  deduced  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  essay  generally,  and  for  the  biographical,  descriptive 
and  critical  essay  in  particular.  From  this  point,  frequent  essays 
should  be  required  of  all  students,  on  the  authors  under  discussion, 
as  well  as  on  the  works  read. 

Poetry  has  already  been  discussed,  and  descriptive  and  narrative 
poetry  studied.  Some  forms  of  lyric  poetry  will  now  be  appro- 
priate. The  kinds  are  too  numerous,  and  the  field  too  extensive 
for  any  exhaustive  study.  But  the  Ode,  exemplified  by  The  Hymn 
of  the  Nativity,  Alexander's  Feast,  The  Passions,  the  Elegy  illus- 
trated by  The  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  The  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  Sacred  lyric,  with  Addison's  hymns  as 
models ;  the  Patriotic  lyric,  with  some  of  Burns's,  Campbell's  and 
Browning's  exquisite  little  gems  for  illustrations ;  the  Love  lyrics, 
illustrated  by  the  songs  of  the  cavaliers,  and  songs  in  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury ;  and  the  sonnet  as  written  by  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  —  afford  excellent  material  for  both  our  rhetorical 
and  literary  study.  The  subjective  personal  element,  enthusiasm, 
sympathy  with  the  needs,  desires  and  energies  of  the  people,  in 
the  needs,  hopes  and  passions  of  the  poet ;  a  genuine  feeling  in 
harmonious,  adequate  and  imaginative  expression ;  contrasts 
between  the  lyric  and  epic  motive,  subject  and  spirit ;  comparison 
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of  the  measures  suitable  to  narrative  or  descriptive  poetiy  and 
lyric  forms,  —  and  many  similar  topics  will  be  suggested  to  the 
wide-awake  teacher,  and  will  lead  him  to  suitable  means  for  fixing 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  essentials  of  this  class  of 
poetry. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  course,  pupils  should,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  meet  for  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare. 
The  more  purely  rhetorical  work  may  now  be  essentially  modified. 
Instead  of  declamations,  recitations,  reproductions,  and  imitationst 
so  far  had  in  connection  with  this  work,  public  speeches  and  essays 
may  be  required ;  and  these  will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory  from 
the  critical  study  so  long  pursued  of  those  forms  of  composition. 
Essays  may  also  be  required  in  connection  with  various  other 
studies,  particularly  history,  science,  and  the  advanced  readings 
in  foreign  languages.  Debates  may  be  assigned  for  one  or  two 
terms,  care  being  taken  that  the  subjects  are  such  as  pupils  know 
and  think  about.  Many  essays  may  be  written  in  connection  with 
Shakespeare  study :  the  story  of  the  play,  restatement  of  situa- 
tions, descriptions  of  scenes  of  special  interest,  characterizationst 
comparisons  between  different  dramatis  personce^  comparisons- 
between  a  character  in  the  play  and  the  same  character  in  history. 
The  chief  business  of  the  exercise,  however,  is  the  study  of  this 
author  as  the  great  dramatist,  and  the  development  from  his  playst 
so  far  as  possible  of  the  essentials  of  the  regular  drama.  Action^ 
plot,  exposition,  involution,  evolution,  denouement  —  characteriza- 
tion, grouping,  the  unities,  the  probabilities,  consistencies  of  actors 
and  action,  of  incidents  and  consequences,  compatibility  of  sur- 
roundings, the  differences  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  innu- 
merable other  topics,  difficult  in  the  abstract,  but  easy,  interesting^ 
delightful  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare  reading,  will  make 
the  term  devoted  to  each  play  seem  very  short.  A  good  selection 
and  order  for  a  half  dozen  plays  in  as  many  terms  would  be  The 
Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Csesar, 
Macbeth,  Lear,  or  Hamlet. 

Now  looking  over  the  four  years'  work  what  have  we  accom- 
plished ?  We  have  made  our  rhetorical  work  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, put  it  on  a  sound  basis ;  given  it  over  to  competent 
hands  ;  avoided  the  waste  of  time,  and  corrupting  of  taste  through 
coarse  comic  ^^  speakers  "  ;  given  pupils  something  to  say  before 
asking  them  to  say  it ;  cultivated  the  taste  by  familiarity  with  the 
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choicest  literature  :  secured  a  better  oral  expression  than  any 
amount  of  formal  elocutionary  drill  would  effect,  because  pupils 
have  pronounced  only  what  they  thoroughly  understood  and  en- 
joyed ;  achieved  a  better  style  of  composition  than  any  amount  of 
writing  on  enforced  themes  would  produce,  because  style  has 
largely  formed  itself  by  reaction  on  what  has  been  read,  and  only 
the  most  perfect  composition  has  been  under  inspection.  In  addi- 
tion, pupils  have  learned  what  literature  is ;  they  have  become 
familiar  with  its  chief  forms  ;  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  read- 
ing analytically  and  critically ;  they  have  a  criterion  of  taste  and 
literary  excellence  by  which  to  judge  what  they  shall  read  in  the 
future  ;  they  have  been  shown  incidentally  what  are  the  great 
masterpieces  in  all  the  departments  of  literature  and  have  been 
put  on  their  guard  against  what  is  inferior ;  and  if  our  work  has 
been  well  and  faithfully  done  they  have  acquired  such  a  love  for 
what  is  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful  in  books  that  they  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  explore,  alone,  the  great  fields  of  literature,  and 
feel  no  attraction  toward  cheap,  empty  trash,  or  sensational  abomi- 
nations. 

If  it  is  objected  that  some  great  forms  of  literature  have  not 
been  studied,  it  may  be  answered  that  such  a  scheme  as  has  been 
outlined  is  not  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  literature  study  of  the 
school,  but  only  enough  to  form  a  ground-work  for  the  rhetorical 
exercises.  The  Epic,  History,  and  the  Novel  are  too  long  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  must  be  an  understanding  among 
the  instructors  that  each  may  supplement  the  others.  The  teacher 
of  literature  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  this  work  especially, 
must  plan  together.  They  must  agree  on  definitions,  characteris- 
tics, and  essentials ;  on  what  texts  shall  be  studied  here,  and  in 
the  literature  classes,  so  that  there  may  be  no  duplication  and  no 
confusion.  As  to  the  kinds  of  literature  omitted.  History  is  usually 
a  prescribed  study  in  all  courses.  All  teachers  of  this  branch, 
therefore,  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  their 
pupils  what  are  its  essential  qualities.  The  Epic  may  be  explained 
by  the  teacher  of  Latin  in  connection  with  Virgil,  by  the  teacher 
of  Greek  when  Homer  is  read,  and  by  the  teacher  of  English  when 
Milton  is  under  discussion.  All  pupils  who  have  acquired  a  read- 
ing habit  at  all,  will,  toward  the  end  of  the  course,  have  read  nov- 
els enough,  so  that  a  few  informal  talks  from  any  competent 
teacher  will  make  clear  to  them  the  requisite  qualities  of  accepta- 
ble fiction. 
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A  SCHOLARS  NOTE-BOOK  OF  CROMWELL'S  TIME. 

BY  LOUIS  DWIGHT  RAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ONE  cloudy  December  afternoon  during  a  Christmas  vacation, 
we  were  ransacking  an  attic  store-room.  Among  forgotten 
family  portraits  and  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  that  had  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  we  already  had  found  a  valuable  Horace, 
a  rare  book  on  American  antiquities,  and  a  dainty  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament  in  four  volumes.  The  short  win- 
ter twilight,  made  shorter  by  the  leaden  clouds,  was  departing, 
when  in  an  old  cabinet  under  magazines  and  pamphlets  there  was 
discovered  a  book  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since  that  afternoon,  but  only 
of  late  has  the  opportunity  been  mine  to  study  carefully  this 
"  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore."  In  these  few 
pages  it  is  purposed  to  give  the  most  important  facts  discovered 
therein. 

The  binding  of  the  book  is  of  brownish  leather,  much  rubbed 
and  worn  on  edges  and  cornera,  from  which  the  pasteboard  beneath 
protrudes.  Within  are  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  measuring  six 
inches  by  four.  The  back  is  badly  scarred.  The  covers  only  cling 
by  the  heavy  pieces  of  twine  that  fasten  them  to  the  pages.  The 
brass  clasps  that  formerly  held  close  the  ninety-six  pages  of  manu- 
script notes  and  the  hundred  pages  of  close-printed  Latin  have 
long  since  disappeared ;  only  one  of  the  brass  hinges  and  two  or 
three  rivets  still  remain.  Tiny  splashes  of  red  were  sprinkled  on 
the  edges  of  the  pages,  but  this  tinting  has  faded  to  a  dull,  rusty 
hue.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  compared  with  modern  books  is  the  large  number  of  pages 
originally  blank  that  precede  the  title-page  and  follow  after  the 
book  proper.  There  are  ninety-four  of  such  pages,  forty-eight 
between  the  first  cover  and  the  title-page,  and  forty-six  between 
the  end  of  the  book  and  the  last  cover.  Originally  there  were 
forty-eight  pages  in  this  latter  portion  also,  but  one  leaf  has  been 
cut,  and  two  others  have  been  set  in.  All  of  these  pages  are  of 
linen  paper,  water-marked  in  lines,  but  those  which  bear  printing 
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are  only  ordinary  white.  On  the  title-page  the  book  styles  itself^ 
TOTIVS  MATHEMATICS  CLAVIS,  and  the  words  CLAVIS 
MATHEMATIC-S  appear  on  every  leaf.  Just  past  the  centre  of 
the  title-page  is  the  dedication  to  the  most  noble  and  illustrious 
youth,  Daniel  WiUiam  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey.  The  publisher  is  Thomas  Harperus  of  London,  and  the 
date,  MDCXXXI.  Five  pages  of  introduction  follow  hereon,, 
beginning,  "  Nobillissime  Heros,"  and  ending,  — 

"  Tibi,  nobillissimse  que 

Howardorum  familise, 
addictissimus 

Guilelmus  Oughtred." 

"^  The  Latin  heading  of  the  table  of  errata  is  rather  curious  :  — 

^^The  printer  pleads  as  his  excuse  the  difficulty  of  this  unusual 
subject :  he  asks  the  indulgent  reader  thus  to  correct  the  error* 
occurring  in  this  little  book." 

A  few  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  portion,  which  have 
a  special  interest.  In  the  four  fundamental  rules,  whole  numbers, 
decimal  fractions,  and  algebra  are  taught  side  by  side*  All  the- 
letters  used  in  the  last  mentioned  branch  are  printed  in  capitals,, 
some  of  the  small  letters  being  reserved  for  use  as  exponents  in 
this  way  :  A  X  A  =  Aq,  and  A  X  A  X  A  =  Ac,  where  q  stands 
for  quadrata  or  square,  and  c  for  cubica  or  cube.  The  arrange- 
ment of  results  obtained  by  actual  multiplication  in  developing^ 
the  binomial  formula  seems  exceedingly  graphic,  as  given  in  table 
on  following  page. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  these  words :  — 

"  Soli  Deo  Gloria," 

words  well  worthy  of  thought  in  these  days  of  thoroughly  secular 
schools  and  school-books. 

The  MSS.  notes  form  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book,  and  make  it  unique.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  e very- 
available  portion  of  space  on  these  pages  has  been  used.  In  some 
cases  a  note  has  been  written  along  the  edge  close  to  the  binding. 
Words  interlined  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  even  the  paper 
on  the  inside  of  each  cover  bears  writing.  Many  of  the  notes 
are  in  English,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  written 
in  Latin  with  the  usual  abbreviations  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Once  or  twice  in  a  few  short  passages  some  sort  of  cypher  has 
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been  used  whether  for  Latin  or  English  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Eleven  lines  of  ligatured  Greek  also  occur.  The  writing  is  small 
but  distinct ;  it  can  easily  be  read  with  an  ordinary  magnifying 
lens.  Here  and  there  the  ink  is  faded  or  slightly  blurred,  but 
such  instances  are  rare.  No  fixed  method  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  arranging  the  notes,  and  the  subjects  mentioned  shift 
hither  and  yon  with  kaleidoscopic  variety. 

"'As  1  is  to  3.14159,26535,89793,23846,26433,83279,50 
iSta!     *^^  more  but  not  51,  so  is  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle.'  —  Ludolph  von  Cvllon.^' 

In  the  value  of  ir  just  quoted,  the  antique  pointing  of  five  figures 
to  a  period  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  method  does  not  occur  again 
in  this  book,  but  from  the  name  appended  below  the  value  is 
probably  a  quotation. 

Page  6.     "  Quod  sat  sit,  sors,  da  sed  ne  port  tu  rape  de  me ; 

Sin  te  sic  mens  fert,  vae  mi  nee  fas  neque  jus  vis." 

If  these  Latin  hexameters  were  composed  by  our  note-maker,  his 
skill  in  mathematics  was  certainly  superior  to  his  knowledge  of 
Latin-versification. 

Next  to  this  poetry  occurs  the  following  remarkable  statement 
which  I  have  ventured  to  paraphrase :  — 

Latin.  "  'If  all  England  were  a  pool  of  black  ink  twelve  yards 

deep,  and  the  sphere  of  the  lazy  moon  were  used  as  a 
unit  of  measure,  it  would  no  more  than  suffice  for  expressing  the 
volume  of  this  ink.' — Foster.'^ 

Pa«e8.         "A  pound  of  serpent's  dust  measures  31.96  cu.  in. 

Latin,  ^hen  shaken  up ;  but  otherwise  it  measures  31.7  cu.  in. 
Experiment  by  J.  M.  Foster  in  Goldsmith's  hall,  London." 
Pages  9,  lOAu.  Astronomical  calculations  now  engage  our  scholar's 
attention.  Here  are  tables  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
in  lat.  52^  05',  one  dated  January  1638  and  another  dated  Febru- 
ary 15th,  1643.  The  figures  are  very  distinct,  and  beautifully 
formed.  In  one  place  a  correction  has  been  made  by  a  tiny  paper 
being  pasted  over  some  mistake,  and  the  right  figures  being  then 
written  thereon. 

Page  18        "  A.  12  Henry  7th,  and  A.  5  &  51  H.  3. 

English.  ^  Bushell  coutaineth  8  gallons  of  wheat,  a  gallon  8 
pounds  of  wheat  Troy  weight,  a  pound  12  ounces  Troy,  an  ounce 
20  sterling  pwts." 
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Page  14.   "13.  Edw.  1.26.  price  of  an  Oxe,  Ssh." 

English.  a  ^^  j)^  1286,  Henri  I.  for  carcass  of  beef  at  pasture 
1  sh." 

Amount  of  bread  to  be  gotten  from  a  bu.  of  wheat  is  summed 
up  at  40  lb.  9  oz.  12  pwt.  according  to  stat.  61  of  Henri  8. 

Latin.  "  A.  24  Henr.  8.  a  butcher  shall  sell  a  lb.  tr.  of  beef 

or  pork  for  a  penny  and  a  farthing,  a  lb.  of  lamb  or  veal  for  |^  pen- 
ny, and  not  dearer." 

English.  "  A.  D.  1644  and  86  Hen.  3.  A  proclamation  made 
enhansing  the  value  of  gold  to  the  rate  of  XL VIII  s.  and  silver  to 
nil  s.  the  ounce." 

Page  15-24.  After  scvcral  pages  of  astronomical  facts  and  tables, 
followed  immediately  by  a  plan  and  elaborate  description  of  a 
model  fortress,  our  note-maker  discourses  on  bread. 

EngUah.  "  Assize  [mcasurc  acd.  to  Webster]  of  bread.  Fine 
corkot  is  not  now  used,  but  we  have  3  sorts  of  bread.  1.  white 
w®  is  the  course  corkot  in  Stat.  61,  H.  3.  2.  wheaten  whose  weight 
is  sesquialtera  [half  as  much  again]  to  the  white.  3.  household 
whose  weight  [is]  double  to  the  white  *  *  *  Note  that  the 
baker  is  allowed  iiijs.  in  a  Quarter  in  the  country  and  vjs  in  the 
city.  *  ♦  *  Wheaten  bread  is  made  of  the  whole  wheat,  and 
at  vjd.  the  Quarter  the  weight  of  pony  wheaten  is  Avoird.  11120. 
So  at  iiijs.  iiijd  (the  baker's  price)  the  pony  wheaton  is  1  lb.  Av. 
*  *  *  The  baker's  gain  is  his  vjd  allowance  in  the  strike  and 
what  bread  he  can  make  of  a  strike,  about  36  lb.  Av.,  for  in  so 
many  pounds  he  is  paid  his  market  price  and  allowed  vjd  over 
and  his  bran.  At  Bedford  and  Stafford  6  strikes  of  wheat  weigh 
6  cwt.  Avoir,  great  weight.  —  Mr.  Freeman.^^ 

Page  SI.       ^^  Stat.  12.  Henr.  7.  6.      The  measure  of  a  Bushell 

English,  ghall  contain  8  gallons  of  wheat,  and  every  gallon  con- 
tain 8  pound  of  wheat  of  Troy  weight,  and  every  pound  contain 
12  ounces  of  Troy  weight,  and  every  ounce  contain  20  sterlings, 
and  every  sterling  pwt.  the  weight  of  32  cornes  of  wheat,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  of  this  land.  *  *  *  Note  that  common 
wheat  comes  taken  at  adventure  one  w^  another  go  40  to  a  sterl- 
ing weight.  *  *  *  Corn  is  now  measured  by  Ale  measure 
which  seemes  to  be  made  of  Avoirdupois  weight,  it  ought  to  be 
made  of  Troy  weight." 

Page  84.         ^^  If  ^n  inch  be  divided  into  60  pts,  the  sides  of  the 
English,    cubes  weighing  zij  Troy  shall  be  in  Gold  18,  Lead  21, 
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saver  22,  Copper  23,  Lattin  (or  brass)  28,  Steel  24,  Iron  24J,  Tin 
24^.  So  inscribed  on  an  old  brass  box." 
PAge  8&-II6  Two  pages  are  now  given  to  memoranda  of  the  weight 
Bnguah.  Qf  yarious  articles  reckoned  from  1654  to  1677.  It  is  a 
motley  collection,  honey,  bees'  wax,  brown  thread,  bible-paper, 
silver  coin,  blood  by  the  pint,  flour  and  meal.  Our  note-maker 
was  evidently  an  epicure  with  a  liking  for  bird-flesh.  He  care- 
fully records  the  pounds  and  ounces  Avoird.  of  day-larks  and 
night-larks,  of  a  capon,  a  fat  goose,  a  good  wild  duck,  a  rooster 
lap-wing,  a  gray  plover  and  a  wood  pigeon.  "  Goose  Egs  and 
Hens  Egs  "  are  tried  on  the  balance,  and  likewise  "  green  pease 
in  the  shelles." 

"  Glass  in  my  chancel  the  foot 

^  (  old  weighs  Avoird.  ounces  17, 
I  new  weighs  scarce  11," 

says  our  note-maker,  and  so  he  seems  to  have  been  a  minister  of 
the  English  church.  His  steel  yard  is  kept  busy  with  daucus- 
seeds  (the  daucus  is  a  kind  of  parsnip),  with  a  haberdine  (that 
is,  a  dried  salt  cod),  with  flax  spun  fine  for  shirts,  with  "  New- 
castle coles  "  and  a  "  Bermudas  orange,"  with  tin  by  the  hundred 
weight  and  with  "  bell-mettall,"  with  a  "  Salmon  of  2  foot  between 
gill  and  tail,"  with  "  Scotch  markerell "  [mackerel]  with  "  her- 
ring's, w®  weigh  but  ziij,  and  with  "  Thorn-bacs  "  [fish  of  the  ray 
kind.] 

Page  87.  The  next  thirty-four  pages  are  given  mainly  to  math- 
ematical tables,  illustrated  by  exquisitely  drawn  diagrams,  and  to 
discussions  on  the  length  of  the  year  made  of  the  Julian  and  the 
Greogarian  calendars,  and  the  era  of  Trabouassar.  But  scattered 
herein  are  some  curious  notes.  Several  are  on  heraldry ;  one  of 
them,  apparently  in  cipher,  has  been  carefully  erased. 

Pago  49.    ^^  To  measure  short  times.     Hang  a  bullet  in  a  string 
English.     39|  inches  from  the  middle  of  Bullet,  the  Vibrations 
are  seconds." 

Page  60.  "  Versus  menoratini 

"  Astra  Dabit  Dius  gratisque  tuabit  egenos, 
"  Gratia  Christicolae  feret  aurea  dona  fideli." 
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Page  69. 


TABLE  OF  EOTPTIAN  MONTHS. 

ROMAN  MONTHS. 

Thoth, 

30 

Januar 

31 

Paophi 

60 

Febr. 

59 

Athyr 

90 

Mart 

90 

Chlac 

lao 

Apr. 

120 

Tybl 

150 

MaiuB 

151 

Mechir 

180 

Jun. 

181 

Phammoth 

210 

Jalius 

212 

Pharmuthi 

240 

Aug. 

248 

Pachen 

270 

Sept. 

273 

Banori 

300 

Octob. 

304 

Epophi 

380 

Nov. 

334 

Mesori 

360 

Dec. 

365 

Epaffom. 

365 

Page  71.       '^  A.  D.  840.    On  the  day  before  Ascension  Day,  that 
Latin.      £g  fj^^j  5^}^^  3,^  \^q  ninth  hour  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the 

siin,  so  that  the  stars  shown  out  as  though  it  were  night." 

Page 74.  ^^A  degpree  (or  60  miles)  squared"  is  a  measure 
which  our  note-maker  uses  for  large  areas.  He  thus  reckons  the 
surfaces  of  the  continents :  — 


"  Europe, 

898 

Asia, 

8580 

Affrica, 

2557 

Amer.   J      g' 

2175) 
8216) 

Amer. 
oiKovfiivrf 

5891 

12,421 

Earth, 

41,286  " 

Page  74. 

"  Burnt  in  London,  Sept.  2, 

1 

English. 

1666 

AcrPfl    i  within  y«  walls, 
^^^®®    {without, 

873 
68 

Churches  and  chapels, 

89 

Houses, 

180,200 

Page  77. 
English. 


Surveyed  by  James  Moor. 

Ralph  Patrick." 
"  1668,  July  19.   The  Tower  of  the  Cathedrall  church 
in  Gloucester  is  to  the  leads  in  height,       60  yards. 

'  The  Battlements,  68  yards. 

The  Pinnacles,  68  yards. 

As  I  measured  it  by  pocket  quadrant  by  a  stationary  distance 
of  50  yards  towards  K.  Edwards  gate  in  the  church  yard." 
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"  A  talent  of  silver  contains  3000  shekels." 
Page 78.        "A.  D.  1293.  21.     Edw.  1.  Jurors  to  have  40»  in 
Engiiah.    lands  by  the  year,  that  is  the  value  of  8  oxen  by  the 
yeare.  —  The  sherrif  shall  not  receive  any  Oxe  but  of  5»  price  or 
this  value." 

" '  The  old  price  for  carriage  w^  2  horses  x**  a  day,  w^  3  horses 
X  iiij  d'.     Majna.  Cart.  cap.  21." 
Page  78.         "  33  H.  8.     Best  yew  bow  at  iij"  iiij^,  and  8  Eliz.  10 
English,    at  vj*  viij^ .     And  they  say  that  within  20  years  bow 
staves  were  risen  from  b£  to  \2£  the  hundred." 

Page  79-82.  More  tables  and  more  measures,  tables  of  annuities, 
tables  of  European  measures  and  European  coins  reckoned  in 
their  English  equivalents. 
Page  88.  "  The  great  ship  built  at  Woolwich  1637.  Length  225 
Engush.  Iqqi^  breadth  from  outside  to  outside  48.  The  fore  part 
4  storyes  under  deck,  the  stem  6  storyes  under  deck.  Carries  96 
pieces  of  Ordinance.  Her  carriage,  tun  and  tunnage  1800  tunnes 
whereof  carriage  is  1400  tunue.  One  of  the  Anchors  was  4  J  yards 
long  beside  the  ring  and  his  weight  stamped  440p.  These  meas- 
ures I  took  abord  her.  The  charge  of  building  and  setting  out 
was  esteemed  by  the  shipwrights  at  90,000<£  beside  victualling. 
The  length  is  reckoned  from  the  Lanthorn  in  the  stern  to  the  end 
of  the  foremast  is  about  25  foot,  the  breadth  within  42  foot,  every 
story  about  7  foot  high.  The  cannon  loft  about  55  yards  long,  40 
pieces  on  a  side,  the  rest  at  ends.  On  the  foremast  standeth  an 
armed  king  on  horseback  w^  this  motto,  'Ab  Edgaro  quatuor  maria 
vindico.' " 

Page  88.         ^^  A  canon  bullet  flies  4  Italian  miles,  and  this  in  two 
EngUah.     nun." 

Page  84.         Here  are  the  sovereigns  of  England :  — 

[10]  66  87  rij  100 

Conquisitor,  Rufus,  hinc  Henricus  primus,  et  inde 

185  IM  189  199 

Rex  Stephanus,  post  Henricum,  Ricus  atq  Johannes 

216  273,807,326  377 

Tertius  Henricus,  Eduardi  tres,  Ricus  alter, 

899, 412, 422  460  488 

Post  tres  Henricos,  Edwardus  quartus,  and  alter, 

488  485  609 

Et  Ricus,  Henricus  qui  septimus,  atq  octavus, 

546  563  558  602 

Edwardus  sextus,  Mario,  tum  Virgo  Jacobus, 

625 

Et  Carolus. 
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Our  note-maker  writes  of  "the  taxe  of  ship-money"  levied 
March  26th  1644  on  Eton  and  Northtonshire :  "  I  am  taxed  now 
at  -^  of  yj^  of  ^  of  the  kingdom."  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence,  but  not 
a  word  for  Charles  or  Cromwell  drops  from  his  lips.  Weights  and 
distances  rather  than  king-craft  and  politics  absorb  his  thought. 

The  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  the  temples  of  King  Solo- 
mon, Zerubabbel  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  duly  recorded,  as  well 
as  those  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  in  London.  Then  this 
versatile  man  measures  with  equal  exactness  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
egg,  and  "  the  diameter  of  the  skirt  of  Thom  of  Lincoln,"  a  great 
bell  seven  feet  wide.  A  few  lines  on  "  sterling  silver  now  coined 
in  England  with  Allay  of  Copper  out  of  the  fire,"  and  a  discussion 
on  cube  root  complete  these  notes. 

In  closing  I  would  say  that  this  book  is  still  in  my  possession. 
If  any  one  is  sufficiently  interested  by  this  account  to  desire  to 
see  the  original,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  show  it  at  any 
time. 


PERSPE  CTIVES. 

BY  W.  G.  LEWIS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

IN  the  painting  of  a  landscape,  no  beauty  of  coloring  nor  deli- 
cacy of  touch  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  perspective.  If  the 
laws  of  distance  be  not  observed,  if  the  objects  in  the  foreground  and 
those  in  the  background  are  represented  with  equal  distinctness 
and  of  equal  size,  the  picture  loses  all  merit  ;^  while  the  closer  the 
true  proportions  are  observed,  the  more  of  life  and  nature  it  will 
portray. 

But  the  painter  is  not  the  only  one  who  ought  to  be  careful  of 
perspectives.  Life  is  full  of  them ;  and  just  as  far  as  we  adapt 
our  conduct  to  their  proportions  will  be  our  success  in  living  a  true 
and  worthy  life.  Yet  this  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  To 
recognize  the  most  important  things,  to  give  them  the  first  place 
in  our  lives,  and  to  arrange  the  others  in  their  true  order,  is  no  i^mall 
or  easy  task ;  yet  without  it  life  will  be  as  complete  failure  as  the 
painting  with  all  notion  of  the  far  and  near  left  out.  The  me 
chanic  must  discover  the  comparative  significance  of  each  part  of 
his  work,  and  apply  his  energies  accordingly.     The  carpenter 
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must  be  williog  to  build  a  solid  and  secure  foundation,  although 
the  time  and  money  thus  invested  may  make  no  show ;  the  suc- 
cessful lawyer  must  be  able,  through  the  maze  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony, to  discover  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  to  present  them 
in  the  true  order  of  their  importance,  touching  only  lightly  upon 
minor  points,  and  dropping  entirely  all  superfluous  matter.  In  our 
habits  of  thought,  in  our  conversation,  in  the  use  of  our  time,  in 
the  training  of  our  children,  we  need  be  careful  of  our  perspectives. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  as  why  we  do  it,  that  determines 
our  character  and  our  influence.  When  we  cling  steadfastly  and 
loyally  to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  pure,  bringing  them  into  the 
foreground  of  life,  and  giving  them  at  all  times  the  place  of  honor, 
other  things  will  gradually  'assume  the  places  they  deserve,  and 
we  shall  realize  something  of  the  true  perspective  of  life  and  char- 
acter. 


BOOKS  FOR   TEACHERS. 

PROF.  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  PH.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, recommends  the  following  list  of  thirty  books  relating 
to  teaching.     Doctor  Hinsdale  adds  this  note  :  — 

^^  To  meet  the  frequent  applications  made  by  practical  teachers 
for  such  a  list,  as  well  as  to  assist  my  own  students  in  the  Theory, 
Art,  and  History  of  Teaching,  I  have  prepared  the  following  list 
of  books  relating  to  teaching.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  best 
list  of  thirty  titles  that  can  be  made,  but  only  that  it  is  a  good  list. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  titles  so  as  to  make 
a  course  of  reading.  .They  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  With 
much  hesitation  I  have  starred  ten  titles  as  the  books  that  I  should 
recommend  the  average  teacher  to  buy,  if  he  can  buy  no  more." 

Adams  :     The  Elementary  School  Contest  in  England.     London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall. 
Arnold:     Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany.     New 

York  :     Macmillan  &  Co. 
Baldwin  :     *Art  of  School  Management.     New  York  :     D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co. 
Blackie  :     Self  Culture.     New  York  :     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Boone  :     *Education  in  the  United  States.     New  York  :     D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co. 
Clarke:     *Self  Culture.     Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Woodward:     The   Manual   Training   School.     Boston:     D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co. 
White  :     *Element8  of   Pedagogy.     Cincinnati :     Van  Antwerp, 

Bragg  &  Co. 
CoMPAYRE :  Lectures  on  Teaching.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
De  Garmo  :  Essentials  of  Method.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Fitch  :  *Lecture8  on  Teaching.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Fletcher:  *Sonnenschein'8  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. :     C.   W.   Bardeen.     London :     Swan,   Sonnen- 

schein  &  Co. 
Froebel  :     The  Education  of  Man.     New  York :     D.  Appleton 

&  Co.  • 
Gill  :     *Systenis  of  Education.     Boston :     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Hill:     True  Order  of  Studies.    New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 
Laurie  :     The  Life  of  Comenius.    London :    Kegan,  Paul,  Trench 

&Co. 
Laurie  :     The  Rise  and  Constitution  of  the  Universities.     New 

York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Mahaffy  :      Old   Greek   Education.      New   York :     Harper   & 

Brothers. 
Mann,  Mrs.  :     Life  of  Horace  Mann.     Boston :     Lee  &  Shepard. 
Page  :     *Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     New  York :     A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co. 
Painter  :     *History  of  Education.     New  York :     D.  Appleton 

&Co. 
Payne  :     Contributions    to    Educational    Science.     New   York : 

Harper  &  Brothers. 
Perez  :     *The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.     Chicago  :     Mar- 
quis &  Co. 
Pestalozzi:     Leonard  and   Gertrude.     Boston:     D.   C.   Heath 

&  Co. 
Quick:     Educational  Reformers.      Cincinnati:      Robert  Clarke 

&  Co. 
Radestock:     Habit.     Boston:     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Rousseau  :     Emile.    Boston  :     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Spencer  :     Education.     New  York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Stanley  :     Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold.     New 

York :     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Thwing:     American   Colleges.     New   York:     G.   P.   Putnam's 

Sons. 
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SONG  JFOR  PARTING. 

BY  GEORGE  MASON  WHICHER. 

O'ER  sheltered  bays,  by  islands  fair. 
Our  common  course  has  lain  ; 
But  now  we  feel  the  swelling  air 

That  bears  us  to  the  main, 
This  hour,  —  while  yet  our  flawless  sails 

Cling  idly  to  the  mast,  — 
Before  we  tempt  the  future's  gales. 
Is  sacred  to  the  past. 

No  longer  one  united  band 

We  brave  the  tempest  shock, 
Alone  each  bark  must  leave  the  strand 

And  shun  the  hidden  rock. 
The  joys,  the  griefs,  the  common  fears^ 

The  mutual  hopes  of  yore, 
Must  vanish  with  the  by-gone  years, 

They  bind  our  hearts  no  more. 

Yet  sweet  to  think,  however  wide 

Our  parting  courses  tend. 
The  self-same  stars  our  wanderings  guide 

One  port,  one  journey's  end. 
Then  onward,  boldly  onward,  steer. 

Trust  to  the  favoring  breeze. 
Cast  to  the  wind  each  coward  fear 

And  *'  sail  with  God  the  seas." 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Next  Volume  —  New  Series — New  Plans — New  Features^ 
The  September  number  will  begin  Vol.  XL,  and  the  editor  and 
publishers  are  planning  great  things  by  way  of  improvement.  The 
sterling  character  of  the  magazine  will  be  retained,  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vices of  the  foremost  educational  writers  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain. 

New  features  however  will  be  added  and  new  and  well  known 
names  will  appear  as  contributors.  During  the  past  year  several  series 
of  copyrighted  articles  have  appeared,  such  as  '*  The  Teaching  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  "  ;  **  The  Teaching  of  Mathemat- 
ics *' ;  ''  Preparation  for  Citizenship  "  ;  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Classical 
Languages,"  etc. 

During  the  past  year  Education  had  about  twenty  articles  from  pro- 
fessors in  colleges,  more  than  a  dozen  written  by  city  and  state  super- 
intendents, about  the  same  number  by  teachers,  half  a  dozen  by  editors^ 
twelve  or  fifteen  by  literary  women,  half  a  dozen  by  special  teachers, 
several  each  by  clergymen,  U.  S.  officials,  business  men,  professional 
writers,  literary  gentlemen,  physicians,  training  teachers,  etc. 

Next  year  we  shall  give  special  attention  to  physical  training,  moral 
culture,  historical  subjects,  the  teaching  of  science,  and  various  current 
questions.  It  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  our  readers  that  the 
editorial  articles  treat  sharply  and  incisively  the  leading  topics  that  are 
agitating  the  educational  mind.  Illustrated  articles  will  form  an 
attractive  feature  next  year. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  particularly  called  to  our  regular 
monthly  reviews  of  current  periodical  literature.  All  the  leading 
magazines  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  America  are  exam- 
ined each  month,  and  a  note  made  of  all  articles  which  promise 
special  interest  to  the  teacher.  Book  reviews  cover  a  wide  range,  not 
only  of  professional  but  of  general  literature.  In  short,  it  is  the  effort 
of  editor  and  publishers  both  to  make  this  magazine  an  absolute 
necessity  for  every  progressive  teacher.  May  we  not  ask  all  our 
readers  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

THE  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  now  everywhere 
plainly  outspoken  in  their  denunciation  of  the  public  schools* 
The  Boston  Pilot  of  May  17th  has  the  following :  — 
^^  They  are  mistaken  who  l>elieve  that  the  School  Board's  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
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from  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  check  the  progress  of  the 
parochial  school  moveraenc.  Catholics  want  Catholic  schools  for  their  children, 
and  are  quietly  but  surely  providing^  them  in  Providence  and  elsewhere/^ 

The  Catholic  Review  of  May  24th,  has  the  following  statement :  — 

^^The  one  Church  utterance  on  the  question  of  education  is.  that  every  Catho- 
lic child  must  be  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  because  the  public  school  is 
dangerous,  unfit,  and  incompetent  to  educate  the  Catholic  child  properly.  To 
this  declaration  we  must  all  adhere,  and  the  one  trouble  is,  that  too  many  of 
us  object  to  tlie  adhering/* 

It  is  better  to  have  frankness  of  utterance  than  secret,  or  covert 
attacks.  The  time  was,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  leading 
Catholics  urged  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  on 
the  ground  that  King  James*s  version  which  was  in  general  use  was 
a  Protestant  Bible,  and  therefore  sectarian.  No  sooner,  however,  have 
they  displaced  this  Bible  than  they  boldly  take  the  position  that  the 
schools  are  godless,  and  Catholics  want  Catholic  schools.  This,  we 
believe,  is  bad  policy  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  country.  The  children 
should  be  educated  together  —  each  should  learn  to  respect  the  other. 
The  safety  of  the  republic  demands  this,  and,  the  indications  are  that 
the  majority  of  the  Catholic  population  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
In  the  end  the  powers  that  govern  this  great  church,  we  believe,  will 
find  that  the  policy  they  are  now*  pursuing  will  prove  a  mistaken  policy. 
They  cannot  carry  with  them  the  masses  of  their  people.  The  influ- 
eftce  of  foreigners  in  that  church  in  America  is  now  dominant.  It  were 
better  for  the  whole  church  and  the  whole  people  if  the  governing 
powers  were  native  Americans. 

And  now  what  are  the  facts  at  Providence  ?  The  School  Board  of 
that  city  have  been  making  a  general  revision  of  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations. They  have  had  heretofore  a  provision  making  it  obligatory 
upon  every  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school-room  to  open  the  school  each 
morning  by  reading  a  selection  from  the  Bible.  The  obligatory  provis- 
ion the  School  Board  have  by  a  unanimous  vote  stricken  out,  but  they 
have  left  the  whole  matter  of  how  the  school  shall  be  opened,  and  what 
exercises  shall  be  employed,  whether  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  prayer 
offered,  or  a  hymn  sung,  —  whether  any  or  all  of  these  exercises  shall 
be  used,  —  they  have  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Tarbell,  says  that  doubtless  the 
Bible  will  be  read  as  much  as  heretofore.  This  change  in  the  rules  is 
by  no  means  throwing  out  the  Bible,  but  it  is  only  saying  that  if  any- 
one has  any  scruples  about  it,  the  reading  shall  not  be  obligatory.  In 
Providence  as  elsewhere,  there  is  evidently  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 
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THE  state  of  Wisconsin  is  just  now  involved  in  a  desperate  political 
conflict,  in  which  the  very  existence  of  its  admirable  common 
school  system  is  imperilled.  The  two  extreme  parties,  representing 
the  unreasoning  educational  antagonisms  of  the  old  world,  are  in- 
trenched and  ready  to  wage  war  to  the  death.  The  ultra  secular  party 
that  would  separate  public  education  from  everything  called  religion 
or  morality,  or  "tainted"  therewith,  seems  to  have  captured  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  decided  that  the  Bible  is  an  unfit  book 
for  any  use  in  the  common  school.  While  this  decision  gratifies  the 
great  crowd  of  unbelievers  in  religion,  it  will  certainly  alienate  the 
larger  body  of  American-born  people,  who  believe  the  Bible  is  the 
hand-book  of  public  and  private  morality,  and  will  not  permanentiy 
support  a  school  system  managed  in  the  interest  of  philosophic  or  popu- 
lar atheism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Priesthood 
are  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  a  law  that  compels  every  school  to 
have  a  department  in  which  the  common  branches  are  taught  in  the 
English  language.  So  the  lines  are  drawn  between  the  republican 
American  idea  of  universal  education  in  the  English  language,  with 
character  training  on  the  basis  of  the  practical  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  continental  European  notion  of  an  eternal  war 
between  the  high  ecclesiastic  and  his  equally  intolerant  opponent,  the 
ultra  secularist.  If  the  people  of  Wisconsin  submit  to  either  of  these 
demands,  they  will  certainly  lose  the  best  thing,  in  their  state,  —  their 
excellent  system  of  common  school  instruction. 

WHEN  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  defined  Education  as  '*  the  art  of 
knowing  ones  self  and  knowing  the  world,"  he  illustrated  the 
"magnificent  deficiency"  of  that  high  expertism  which  is  invading 
many  of  our  great  seats  of  learning,  and  may  in  time,  unless  checked, 
destroy  any  system  of  public  education.  Education  means,  —  knowing, 
doing,  and  being; — and  the  two  latter  elements  represent  fundamental 
necessities  in  all  training  of  childhood  and  youth.  Knowledge  bereft 
of  character  and  executive  force  is  powerless  for  good ;  indeed,  impos- 
sible without  the  love  and  practice  of  truth,  which  is  the  soul  of 
morality  and  religion.  The  conceit  that  one  class  of  faculties  can  be 
taken  out  from  a  boy,  like  the  lungs  or  stomach  from  a  manikin,  and 
polished  up  by  itself,  is  simply  one  of  the  superstitions  in  which  the 
narrow  expert  rivals  the  most  bigoted  churchman.  The  boy  goes  alto- 
gether, and  neglect  of  moral  or  executive  training  in  school,  leaves  him, 
even  if  a  prodigy  in  learning,  a  savage  in  manhood  or  an  imbecile  in 
practical  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  opinions  of  our  college  pro- 
fessors on  political  and  social  affairs,  even  on  educational  questions, 
frequently  carry  so  little  weight  with   the  great  body  of  intelligent 
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American  people*  Such  men,  however  competent  to  teach  in  their 
own  departments,  are  often  untrained,  inexperienced,  and  often 
crotchety  specimens  of  prolonged  college  juvenility.  In  such  cases 
the  expert  has  left  the  man  so  far  in  the  rear  that  all  attempts  at  "  catch- 
ing up  "  only  display  incompetency  for  real  leadership  in  public  affairs. 

THE  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  oldest  general  teachers' 
organization  in  America,  holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  July  7-10,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Many  indications 
point  to  a  large  and  earnest  gathering  from  New  England.  Engage- 
ments for  addresses  have  been  made  with  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University,  on  "  A  Plea  for  Studying  European  Systems  of  Edu- 
cation "  ;  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  Principal  of  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  on  "  School  Instruction  in  Morals  and  Manners '' ;  Superin- 
tendent G.  C.  Fisher  of  Weymouth,  on  *'  Woman  in  Education  " ; 
Professor  William  North  Rice  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  "  The  Place 
of  Natural  Science  in  the  Educational  Course  "  ;  Superintendent  Eld  win 
P.  Seaver  of  Boston,  on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  *' ;  President 
E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  on  "  Patriotism  and  the  Schools  '* ; 
^nd  President  B.  P.  Raymond  of  Wesleyan  University.  Brief  addresses 
will  also  be  given  by  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College,  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  and  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell  of  Rhode 
Island.  Correspondence  with  other  speakers  of  eminence  is  not  yet 
•concluded.  There  will  be  reduced  hotel  rates  and  railroad  fares,  and 
membership  in  the  Institute,  on  which  these  courtesies  depend,  is  open 
to  all,  being  easily  secured  at  the  meeting.  The  sessions  are  held 
mornings  and  evenings,  in  the  largest  audience  room  in  the  place.  The 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  rest  and  recreation.  A  bulletin  giving  com- 
plete details  will  be  issued  on  or  before  June  i,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
ivhose  names  are  forwarded  to  George  A.  Littlefield,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ONE  of  the  signs  of  the  times  to  which  an  experienced  observer  of 
Southern  affairs  testifies,  is  that  the  more  intelligent  negroes  are 
now  insisting  on  their  own  race  name :  "  Negro,"  instead  of  "  colored 
people."  Real  progress  begins  in  a  man  or  a  race  when  its  common 
name  and  actual  history  and  condition  are  faced  with  a  determination 
to  make  them  respectable.  When  the  recent  '*  freedman  "  of  the  South 
is  fully  determined  to  adopt  his  own  name,  written  with  a  big"N," 
and  live  up  to  all  which  that  implies,  the  country  will  be  safe.  Another 
"  straw  "  was  the  interesting  spectacle  in  a  Texas  town,  of  the  planting 
of  two  handsome  trees  on  Arbor  day,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  school- 
house  avenue ;  in  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  third  most  dramatic  spectacle  was  the  recent  ceremony  of  the  raising 
of  the  American  flag  over  the  white  boys'  High  schoolhouse  in  New 
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Orleans,  with  torrents  of  patriotic  eloquence ;  as  contrasted  with  the 
hanging  of  a  New  Orleans  man  by  General  Butler,  for  hauling  down 
the  same  emblem  of  national  supremacy. 

The  world  moves,  and  the  politicians,  including  the  priests,  may 
well  put  on  their  seven-league  boots  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union. 

AMONG  the  new  questions  that  have  arisen  as  society  changes 
have  gone  forward,  is,  what  to  do  with  the  city  boy  in  summer. 

Week  after  week  has  been  added  to  the  vacation  season  until  it  has 
absorbed  a  quarter  of  the  year.  And  the  proportionate  number  of  city 
children  has  been  increased  as  our  population  flocks  to  the  large  towns. 
One  quarter  of  our  population  are  now  city  dwellers. 

And  what  becomes  of  the  boys.^  Not  the  sons  of  those  who  can  take 
their  families  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  where  new  scenes  and  engage- 
ments can  occupy  them,  but  the  boys  who  must  spend  their  summers 
where  they  spend  their  winters  } 

At  the  same  time  another  line  of  influences  has  led  to  a  hardly  fore- 
seen result  that  deeply  touches  their  welfare.  The  abuses  of  child  labor 
have  led  our  legislatures  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  in  mills 
and  factories  until  a  later  and  later  age,  so  that  the  preventives  of  idle- 
ness by  opportunities  of  remunerative  employment  are  taken  away  in 
many  cases. 

What  shall  the  boys  do  ?  We  who  may  chance  also  to  spend  our 
summers  in  the  city  sometimes  know  what  they  do.'  The  streets  take 
no  vacation.  The  saloons  take  none.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  child-labor-laws  have  often  met  the  opposition  of  intelligent  parents. 
They  have  learned  that  excessive  labor  is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps 
not  the  greatest  danger  to  be  incurred. 

At  the  same  time  an  earnest  discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the 
education  required  to  fit  the  children  to  do  their  work  in  this  machine- 
driving  age.  In  the  country  the  matter  takes  care  of  itself.  The  boys 
can  step  at  once  into  the  employment  in  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  many 
of  them  will  spend  their  lives.  But  not  so  in  the  city :  no  manu&c- 
turer,  even  if  the  law  allowed  him,  would  care  to  be  troubled  with 
brief  vacation  apprenticeships,  and  the  merchants  have  their  least  busi- 
ness at  this  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  educators  see  no  feasible  way  in  which 
safely  to  mingle  industrial  education  with  our  school  curriculum. 

Now  why  cannot  one  question  be  made  to  solve  the  other  ?  Why 
not  provide  for  the  city  boys  by  giving  them  industrial  training  in  sum- 
mer schools?  In  the  new  enthusiasm  for  easy  summer  study,  let  not 
the  boys  be  overlooked. 
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Here  is  our  vast  school  property  lying  idle  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  and  our  children  suffering  from  the  still  worse  idleness  of  a  too 
prolonged  vacation. 

There  are  a  plenty  of  intelligent  printers  and  other  mechanics  who 
can  be  had  at  this  slack  time  of  the  year  to  give  the  required  instruction. 

A  half-day  session  of  our  schools  to  teach  the  boys  the  use  of  tools 
and  how  to  handle  machinery  would  be  no  less  a  delight  than  a  profit 
to  them.  It  would  give  them  something  to  do,  and  more  to  think  of 
and  imitate  at  home.  It  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  benefit 
of  rest  from  mental  studies,  but  it  would  save  them  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  abandonment  to  the  street. 

The  terror  of  exposure  to  the  saloon  would  be  somewhat  lifted  from 
the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  by  the  time  the  boys  were  through 
their  mental  training  they  would  also  be  fitted  to  do,  what  more  and 
more  the  average  citizen  has  to  do,  take  their  places  at  the  bench  and 
the  lathe. 

Before  all  our  city  boys  can  become  accountants  and  live  by  simply 
wielding  the  pen,  they  must  be  vastly  fewer  than  they  are,  or  ever  are 
likely  to  be. 

Steam  has  revolutionized  society,  and  now  electricity  is  taking  its 
turn  to  do  as  much  and  more ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  quick  in  adapting 
to  the  new  conditions  the  minds  and  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be 
the  next  generation  of  workers. 

THE  National  Educational  Association  and  Council  of  Education 
will  hold  their  next  Annual  Conventions  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
July  4  to  II,  1890.  Hon.  James  H.  Canfield  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is 
President  of  the  Association.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  twenty 
thousand  teachers  present  from  all  points  of  the  Union  and  Canada. 
The  railroads  have  agreed  to  sell  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  return  for  one 
lowest  first-class  single  rate  for  round  trip,  plus  $2,  membership  fee. 
Open  to  all  persons.  The  most  complete  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  give  the  teachers  a  splendid  welcome  to  the  Northwest,  and  to  make 
the  meeting  a  great  success.  There  will  be  ample  hotel  accommoda- 
tions at  reasonable  rates.  Local  excursions  are  being  planned  to  the 
Lake  region,  Yellowstone  Park,  Canadian  National  Park,  and  all  im- 
portant points  of  interest  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coasts 
which  will  furnish  teachers  with  the  finest  summer  holiday  trips  that 
they  ever  enjoyed. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  to  be  present  are  Bishop  Quintard 
of  Tennessee  ;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  ;  Judge  Gundy  of  Louisiana ; 
U.  S.  Senator  Blair  of  New  Hamshire ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education ;  Doctor  Hancock  of  Ohio ;  and  Rev.  A.  £. 
Winship  of  Boston. 
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For  copy  of  Official  Bulletin,  and  all  particulars  about  rates,  routes, 
entertainment  and  programs,  ask  your  Railway  Ticket  Agent,  or 
address  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  line  you  expect  to  go  over, 
or  address  S.  Sherin,  Secretary  of  St.  Paul  Executive  Committee, 
Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Honors  to  Doctor  Joule. — A  movement  has  been  started  in 
Manchester  to  honor  the  memory  of  Doctor  Joule  by  a  monument.  At 
a  public  meeting  held  for  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  reminded  the  audience  that  thirty-two  years  ago  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  on  assuming  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Owens  College,  he 
had  drawn  attention  to  Joule's  great  work.  On  that  occasion  after 
explaining  as  well  as  he  could  to  unscientific  people  the  meaning  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  the  conservation  of  energy,  he  pre- 
dicted that  Manchester's  renown  in  the  future  would  rest,  not  upon  its 
importance  in  the  cotton  trade,  but  rather  because  there  "  John  Dalton 
worked  out  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry,  and  James  Prescott  Joule 
placed  upon  a  sure  experimental  basis  the  grand  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy." 

Mr.  Roscoe  also  recalled  the  fact,  that  in  1843  the  British  Associa- 
tion had  a  narrow  escape  from  rejecting  Joule's  first  paper  on  tbe 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Laboratories  for  Women.  —  Bedford  College,  York  Place,  Lon- 
don, is  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  its  laboratories,  the  only  ones  in 
the  metropolis  exclusively  for  women.  They  are  very  light,  well- 
planned,  and  well  equipped,  and  comprise  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  laboratories. 

Intermediate  Education  in  Wales.  —  The  dearth  of  provision 
for  secondary  education  in  Wales  has  long  been  a  subject  of  concern. 
Recently  a  government  g^ant  was  secured  in  aid  of  this  department, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  matter  is  changed. 

The  population  of  North  Wales  is  about  500,000,  and  that  of  South 
Wales  about  1,300,000.  For  this  population  there  were  grammar 
schools  accommodating  3,000  boys,  and  proprietary  and  private  schools 
with  room  for  2,000  more.  Under  the  new  act  accommodation  must 
be  provided  for  an  attendance  of  20,000  boys  and  girls.  A  rough  esti- 
mate gives  the  following  funds  now  available  for  the  development  of 
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this  work :  From  existing  endowments,  $97,000 ;  from  rates,  $76,800 ; 
and  a  like  sum  from  the  government  grant,  making  altogether  about 
$250,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  schools  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  whatever  may  be  realized  from  chari- 
ties, bequests,  donations,  etc. 

The  average  income  for  each  of  the  thirteen  counties  is  estimated  at 
between  five  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

''  The  Teachers'  Guild,"  which  is  the  latest  outgrowth  of  the 
tendency  of  English  teachers  toward  united  action,  held  its  third 
annual  conference  at  Cheltenham,  April  loth  and  nth.  The  first  sub- 
ject on  the  programme  was  that  of  the  proposed  bill  for  the  registration 
of  teachers,  'irtiis  measure  is  intended  to  improve  the  profession,  and 
also  to  protect  parents  from  persons  who  presume  to  teach  without 
having  proper  qualifications.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were 
"  The  Teaching  of  English,"  "  The  Relation  between  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,"  and  "  Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Schools."  The 
discussions  are  very  fully  reported  in  the  May  number  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Education, 

The  *'  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers"  held  its  twenty-first 
annual  conference  in  London,  April  7th,  the  place  of  meeting  being  the 
Merchant  Tailor's  School.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  New 
Code,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Elementary  Education. 

The  conference  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  and  the  review  of  the  year 
showed  vigorous  work  and  a  sound  financial  condition.  The  report 
of  the  meeting  makes  a  large  supplement  to  The  Schoolmaster  of 
Xpril  1 2th. 

The  bill  for  the  organization  and  registration  of  teachers  engaged 
in  secondary  or  intermediate  education  in  England  and  Wales,  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  loth. 

University  Students  —  Germany  vs.  France.  —  In  1888  the 
German  universities  enrolled  28,471  students.  In  order  to  institute 
a  comparison  with  France  it  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  from  this 
number  the  students  of  theology  numbering  5,815.  The  remaining 
22,656  is  the  number  of  students  in  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy 
(i.  e.,  science  and  letters).  France  had  the  same  year  17,503  students 
in  the  corresponding  faculties.  This  does  not  include  the  private  fac- 
ulties, and  the  special  schools  of  high  studies.  The  population  of  Ger- 
many being  forty-five  millions  and  that  of  France  thirty  eight  millions, 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  University  students  is,  it  will  be  seen^ 
the  same  for  the  two  countries,  viz.,  one  for  every  two  thousand. 
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It  is  farther  interesting  to  note  the  relative  distribution  of  students 
in  the  different  universities  in  the  two  countries.  Paris  absorbed  9,055 
of  the  French  students,  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  followed,  butatag^eat 
distance,  the  former  having  1,231  students  and  the  latter  1,029,  the 
smallest  number,  viz.,  96  were  found  at  Clermont.  In  Germany,  Ber- 
lin leads  with  5^478  students  ;  Munich  has  3,414 ;  Leipsic,  3,288  ;  Ros- 
tock stands  lowest,  having  only  430.  The  inequalities  it  will  be 
noticed  are  not  so  great  as  among  the  French  faculties  ;  in  other  words, 
Germany  has  more  great  centres  of  learning. 

The  report  of  the  French  Minister  of  public  instruction  upon  superior 
instruction  (1887),  gives  interesting  statistics  relative  to  degrees  and 
diplomas  conferred  upon  women. 

Eighty-seven  women  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters, 
and  113  that  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  licentiate's  degree  has  been 
conferred  as  follows :  in  letters,  2  ;  in  science,  16 ;  in  law,  i  ;  in  phar- 
macy, I .  One  woman  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  and 
thirty-five  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Four  have  graduated  as  health 
oflScers.  Comparatively  few  of  these  "doctresses"  are  French.  Rus- 
sia furnished  12;  Germany,  i;  England,  7;  Roumania,  2;  United 
States,  4 ;  Hindustan,  i  ;  and  8  were  natives. 

MEXICO. 

The  normal  school  situated  at  the  capital  has  a  course  of  four  years. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  the  school  is  $15,440.  The  director 
receives  a  saFary  of  $1,900,  and  the  professors  each,  $1,150.  The 
practice  school  is  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  $5,000. 

LOWER   BURMAH. 

From  the  official  report  on  education  in  Lower  Burmah  during  the 
year  i888-'89,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  as  well  as  of  schools.  The  number  of  the  latter  was 
5,679  against  5,398  the  previous  year,  while  the  pupils  increased  from 
117,341  to  121,672.  The  Rangoon  College,  the  only  institution  afford- 
ing a  University  education,  increases  slowly,  while  secondary  education 
is  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  Chief  Commissioner  thinks  this 
latter  due  to  the  inefi[iciency  of  the  teaching  agency  in  middle-class 
schools  outside  Rangoon,  and  believes  that  the  money  spent  on  it  is  to 
a  great  extent  wasted.  Satisfactory  results  will  not  be  obtained  until 
the  general  standard  of  efi[iciency  amongst  masters  in  the  English  mid- 
dle-class schools  is  greatly  raised ;  the  process  must  necessarily  be 
gradual,  and  a  commencement  must  be  made  by  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  school  for  second-class  teachers.  A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   CURRENT  PERIODICAL    LIT- 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Amendments,  The  Sufficiency  of  the 
New.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  Tht  Forum^ 
May. 

Apperception,  Dr.  H.  MUnsterberg 
on.    G.  C.  Robertson.    Mind^  April. 

Arbeiterschutz,  Der  internationale. 
G^rge  Adler.  Deutsche  Bundschau^ 
April. 

Archaeology,  Woman's  Work  in. 
FraDZ  Xaver  Kraus,  Chautauquan^ 
Mav. 

Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, 

Aristocracy  or  Democracy.  Samuel 
Laing.      Contemporary  Review^  April. 

ArTstoisratisclier  Radikalinmus. 

George  Brandes.  Deutsche  Rundsdiau^ 
April. 

Artists  and  Art  Life  in  Munich.  £. 
P.  Eyans.     Cosmopolitan^  May. 

Baby-Farming.  Benjamin  Waugh. 
Contemporary  Review^  May. 

Barbizon  and  Jean-Fran90is  Millet. 
I.  T.  H.  Bartlett.     Scribner's,  May. 

Beaux- Arts,  L'  Academic  des,  de- 

Suis  la  fondation  dc  V  institut.  VI. 
[enri  Delaborde.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  April  15. 

Bible  Instruction  in  Ck>l leges.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Bacon.     Forum^  May. 

Argues  for  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Bible. 

Bismarck,  Prince.  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
April. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  The  Fall  of.  New 
Review y  April. 

Board  School  Children,  Some. 
James  Runciman.  English  Illustrated 
Magazine^  May. 

Bonds.  Making  United  States  Bonds 
under  Pressure.  L.  E.  Chittenden. 
Harper's^  May. 

Books,  Noticeable.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  et  al.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
April. 

Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  Frederik 
A.  Fernald.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
May. 

Brooks,  The  Rev.  Phillips.  Thomas 
Alexander  Hyde.     The  Arena,  May. 


An  interesting  description  of  the 
great  orator. 

Calling.  Has  Every  One  a  Natural 
Calling.    Science,  April  11. 

Canada  through  English  Eyes. 
Goldwin  Smith.     Forum,  May. 

Cats  and  their  Friendships.  W.  H. 
Larrabee.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
May. 

Charity,  A  School  for  the  Science 
of.  J.  G.  Brooks.  Epical  Record^ 
April. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.  Eugene  L.  Didier. 
ChatUavquan,  May. 

Chinese  Education  and  Western  Sci- 
ence. Khw  Hong  Ben.  Ooerland 
Monthly,  May. 

Christian  Biography,  A  Dictionary 
of.  Alfred  Church.  National  Review^ 
April. 

Cities.  Why  Cities  Are  Badly  Gov- 
erned. J.  Sloat  Fassett.  North  Ameri- 
can Review^  May. 

Citizen,  The  Rights  of  the.  II.  As 
a  User  of  the  Public  Streets.  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson.    Scribner's,  May. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Some  Popular 
Objections  to.  II.  Oliver  T.Morton. 
Atlantic,  May. 

Classic  Waters,  In.  Rennell  Rodd. 
Macmillan's,  April.' 

College  Comity.  Sylvester  F.  Sco- 
vel.    Presbyterian  Review,  April. 

Common  Sense.  John  Sullivan 
D wight.     Unitarian  Review,  May. 

Consciousness,  A  Study  of.  H.  C. 
Wood.   iCenturyy  May. 

An  interesting  paper. 

Consumption,  The  Suppression  of. 
G.  W.  Hambleton.  Science,  Aoril  18 
and  25. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  the  lungs. 

Cudperative  Home  Winning  —  Some 
Practical  Results  of  Building  and  Ix>an 
Associations.  W.  A.  Linn.  Scrib- 
ner*s.  May. 

Corinne.  Eugene  Schuyler.  Scrib- 
ner's,  May. 

Cortex,  The  Cerebral,  and  its  Work. 
Henry  Mandsiey.    Mind,  April. 
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CottOD-Gin,  The  Story  of  the.  Ed- 
ward Craig  Bates.  New  England  Maga- 
zine^ May. 

CriDjinels,  La  responsabilit^  morale 
d^s.  Louis  Proal.  Bevue  Philosoph- 
ique^  April. 

Dreams.  Horatio  King.  New  Eng- 
land Magazine^  May. 

An  interesting  paper. 

Ethics  at  Cambridge  University. 
John  S.  Mackenzie,  mhical  Becord^ 
April. 

Ethics  in  Politics.  William  M.  Sal- 
ter.   New  England  Magazine^  May. 

Exiled  to  the  Arctic  Zone.  Step- 
niak.    Neic  Beviev)^  April. 

Fees.  School  Fees  and  Public  Man- 
agement. J.  R.  Diggle.  Contempo- 
rary Beview^  April. 

Fiction,  ITie  New  Watchwords  of. 
Hall  Caine.  Contemporary  Beview^  Apr. 

Finland,  The  University  of.  Scot- 
tish Bevievj^  April. 

Based  on  recent  literature. 

Folios  and  Footlights.  L.  F.  Aus- 
tin.    New  Beview^  April. 

Germany,  Present  Political  Parties 
in.  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson.  Chau- 
tauquan^  May. 

God  in  the  Government.  W.  H. 
Fremantle.    Arena^  May. 

Godln's  ^'Social  Palace."  Law- 
rence Gronlund.    Arena,  May. 

Greece,  Education  in.  Henry  W. 
Hulbert.    Andover  Beview^  May. 

Of  Greece,  the  author  says :  **  With 
her  present  educational  system,  we 
believe  she  will  come  out  in  the  end 
to  be  a  mighty  civilizing  power  in 
three  continents.*^ 

Gymnasium  of  a  Great  University, 
The.  D.A.Sargent.  Co^mopoh^an, May. 

A  valuable  account  of  physical  ex- 
ei-cise  at  Harvard. 

Hatred  of  England,  The.  Goldwin 
Smith.    North  American  Beview^  May. 

Hindu  Arithmetic.  Frederic  Pin- 
cott.     Knowledge^  April. 

Hinduism,  The  Revival  of.  J.  P. 
Jones.    Andover  Beview^  May. 

Humor,  The  Evolution  of.  S.  H. 
Butcher.    Harper^s^  May. 

Huxley^s  (Professor)  Attacks.  Mi- 
chael Flurscheim.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
April. 

Hygiene.  —  L^  Education  physique. 
Cadet  de  Gassicourt.  Bevue  Scientif- 
ique^  19  April. 

Ibsen,  Henrik :  His  Early  Career  as 
Poet  and  Playwright.  E.  P.  Evans. 
Atlantic^  May. 

Industrial  Cooperation.  David  F. 
Schloss.     Contemporary  Beview^  Apr. 


Ingersoll.  A  Few  Words  on  Colonel 
Ingersoll.  Archdeacon  Farrar.  North 
American  Beview^  May. 

Italy,  The  Making  of.  Part  I.  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman.  Chautauquan^ 
May. 

Japon,  Le.  —  L'  ^veil  d'  un  peuple 
oriental  a  la  civilisation  europ^nne. 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  April  1. 

Based  upon  a  monograph  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  by 
Doctor  Ono. 

Jury  Verdicts  by  Majority  Vote. 
Sigmund  Zeisler.    Forum^  May. 

King  Victor  and  King  Charles.  Hen- 
ry A.  Beers.  ^Chautauquan^  May. 

Labor.  A  Study  of  Skilled  Labor 
Organizations.  II.  A.  S.  HalHdie. 
Overland^  May. 

Labor  Conference,  The  Berlin. 
Emile  Ollivier.     New  Beview^  April. 

Labor  Movement,  The.  (1.)  A  Mul- 
titude of  Counsellors.  H.  H.  Cham- 
pion. (2.)  llie  Case  for  an  Eight 
Hours  Day.  J.  A.  Murrav  Macdonald. 
Nineteenth  Century^  April. 

I^mb,  Charles,  and  Childhood. 
Newell  Woolsey  Wells.  HomileticBe- 
view^  May. 

Letters  and  Life.  A.  S.  Hardy. 
Andover  Beview^  May. 

Literary  Criticism.  F.  W.  Farrar. 
Forum^  May. 

Literary  Shibboleths.  Agnes  Repp- 
lier.    Atlantic^  May. 

Literature:  Then  and  Now.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Fortnightly  Beview^  Apr, 

Living,  Problems  of :  —  1.  The  Cost 
of  a  Shorter  Day.  John  A.  Hobson. 
2.  Our  Farmers  in  Chains.  Harry 
Jones.    National  Beview^  April. 

Lotze's  Moral  Idealism.  G.  Santa- 
yana.    Mind,  April. 

Lyrics,  English  Under  the  First 
Charles.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
Harper's^  April. 

Marriage :  A  Criticism.  Clementina 
Black.    Fortnightly  Beview^  April. 

Mathematische  Zahlbegriff,  Der,  und 
seine  Entwicklungsformen.  II.  Wal- 
ter Brix. 

Mental  Science :  A  Study  of  Move- 
ments in  Young  Children.  The  Sen- 
sations of  Movement.  Science^  Apr.  25. 

Metaphysique,  Un  vieil  argument 
en  faveur  de  la.  J.  J.  Gourd.  Bevue 
Philosophique^  April. 

''  Midsummer  Nigh t*s  Dream,''  The. 
Julia  Wedgewood.  Contemporary  Be- 
view^  April. 

Mississippi  Floods,  The.  A.  W. 
Greely .    North  American  Beview^  May. 
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Moral  Edacatioo.  Joshua  Young. 
L^nd  a  JSand,  Mav. 

Moral  Life,  A  Help  to  the.  William 
M.  Salter.    Ethical  Becordj  April. 

Music  and  DanciDg  In  Nature.  W. 
H.  Hudson.    Ijongman^s,  May. 

Normal  School,  Beginnings  of  the. 
Brother  Azarias.  Catholic  Worlds 
May. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Old  Testament,  The,  and  its  Critics. 
Principal  Cave.  Contemporary  Beview^ 
April. 

Pestalozzi,  Stapfer  et  Maine  de  Bi- 
ron.  Ernest  Naville.  Bibliotheque 
Universelle^  April. 

Philosophy,  The  Progress  of. 
James  Ward.    Mind^  Ap*il. 

Phonograph,  On  the  Use  of  the,  in 
the  Study  of  the  Languages  Of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Sci- 
encCy  May  2. 

Political  and  Social  Sciences,  The 
Study  of  the.  Edmund  J.  James. 
Ethical  Becord^  April. 

Polytechnic,  A  South  London.  Na- 
turey  March  27. 

Poor,  Work  among  the  Country 
Poor.    Macmillan'Sy  April. 

Protection  in  Canada.  Richard  J. 
Cartwright.  North  American  Beview^ 
May. 

Psychologic.  —  Les  Ph^nom^nes 
moteurs  et  la  volonte.  M.  L.  Maril- 
lier.  Bevue  Scienti/ique^  29  March 
and  5  April. 

Psychologic  naturaliste.  Charles 
Bigot.    Bevue  Bleue^  April  5. 

Public  School  Union,  The  Citizen's. 
Donahoe^s^  May. 

Public  Schools,  The  Educational 
System  in.  J.  E.  C.  Weldon.  Con- 
temporary Beview^  May. 

A  valuable  article. 

Questions  Answered,  Some.  Thomas 
G.  Shearman.  North  American  Beview^ 
May. 

Recognition  in  Young  Children.  J. 
Mark  Baldwin.     Science^  May  2,  1890. 

Reforms  Needed  in  the  House. 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  North  American 
Beview^  May. 

Religion,  A  GirPs.  James  Sully. 
Longman^Sy  May. 

An  interesting  account  of  George 
Sands*  religious  experiences. 

Right  and  Wrong,  The  Origin  of. 
Westminster  Beview^  April. 

Rock  Gases.  N.  S.  Shaler.  The 
Arenay  May. 

Rotterdam  and  Dutch  Workers. 
Richard  Heath.  Contemporary  Be- 
vievOy  April. 


Rum-sellers,  Government  by.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby.    Forum^  May. 

Scholz,  Dr.  Laurentius,  voo  Bose- 
nau,  ein  Arzt  und  Botaniker  der  Re- 
naissance. Ferdinand  Cohn.  Deutsche 
Bundschau,  April  15. 

Science,  The  Dogmatism  of.  R. 
Heber  Newton.     !Z7i«  Arena^  May. 

Science,  The  Moral  Teachings  of. 
IV.  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  Chautau- 
qtMn^  May. 

Secondary  School  Programmes. 
George  W.  Besman.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  May. 

Servian  Kingdom,  The.  Albert 
Shaw.     Chautauquan^  May. 

Silver,  The  Coinage  of.  Frederick 
A.  Sawyer.     Forum^  May. 

Silver.  What  Shall  Wo  Do  with 
Silver?  Roger  Q.  Mills.  North  Ameri- 
can BetfieWy  May. 

Smoking,  The  Effect  of,  on  the 
Voice.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  New 
BevieWy  April. 

Socialism,  Soap-Bubbles  of.  Simon 
Newcomb.  North  American  BevieWy 
May. 

Socialisme  d'  etat,  Le,  dans  V  em- 
pire allemand.  III.  Les  pensions 
aux  invalidesetles  rescrits  imp^riaux. 
Charles  Grad.  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondea^ 
April  1. 

Society  and  the  Fad,  The.  Apple- 
ton  Morgan.    Science^  May  9. 

Soul.  Is  Soul  a  Baseless  Hypothe- 
sis? James  T.  Bixby.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra y  April. 

Southern  Problems,  Safe  Solutions 
of.    George  W.  Cable.  Our  Day^  Apr. 

Spiders  and  Spider-Webs,  The 
Strength  of.  Henry  C.  McCook. 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  May. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  William  A.  Ham- 
mond.   Popular  Science  Monthly ^  May. 

Surgeons,  The  Reform  of  the  Col- 
lege of.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  Fort- 
nightly BevieWy  April. 

Sweating  System,  The.  David  F. 
Schloss.    Fortnightly  Bevieto^  April. 

Teacups,  Over  the.  VI.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.    Atlantic^  May. 

Technical  Education  in  the  Code. 
Nature^  April  3. 

Tennyson.  Part  I.  John  Vance 
Cheney.     Chautauquany  May. 

Thefstic  Agnosticism  Irrational. 
Chas.  Caverno.    Andover  Beview^  May. 

Travel.  Tarry  at  Home  Travel. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Netc  England 
Magazine,  May. 

Washington's  Interest  in  Education. 
Julia  K.  Ordway.  Nevj  England  Maga- 
zine^  May. 
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AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  now  one  of  the  largest  book  publishing  houses  in 
New  England,  have  Just  issued  ^^  Practical  Lessons  in  German  Conversation,'* 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  Just  the  thing  for  class  work. 

A  pamphlet,  issued  by  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  discusses  the 
^^  Relations  between  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Company  and  the  United 
States  Government.''  It  gives  a  Summary  of  Facts,  and  shows  a  wise  and 
honorable  management  of  this  great  road. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  as  a  Circular  of 
Information  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  in  March,. 

1889. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  issued  from  their  prolific  press  of  excellent  books, 
a  new  "First  Greek  Syntax,"  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  of  Westminster.  It 
explains  the  facts  and  principles  of  Greek  Syntax  with  wonderful  clearness 
and  perspicacity.    Price,  50  cents.    Sold  by  Willard  Small,  Boston. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  issued  an  admirable  edition  of  "  The  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,"  with  notes,  etc.,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.  A.,  Malvern  Col- 
lege. This  also  is  sold  by  Mr.  Small,  Franklin  street,  Boston.  Price,  40 
cents. 

Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  January,  1890. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  This  volume  of  ninety-two  pages  contains  the  report  of  the 
secretary  for  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  December  last,  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers, report  of  the  treasurer,  and  two  valuable  papers,  one  by  President  Adams 
of  Cornell,  on  ^^  Recent  Historical  Work  in  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Europe  and  America,"  and  the  other  by  ex-President  White,  on  ^'  A  Catechism 
of  the  Revolutionary  Reaction."  This  last  is  a  paper  of  such  startling  doc- 
trines of  extreme  ultra-montane  monarchism  as  to  be  very  interesting  reading- 
to  Americans.  Price  of  the  volume,  $1.00.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,. 
New  York. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  not  to  get  **  taken  in  "  by  buying  what  is  flashily 
advertised  as  **  The  Original  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  and  which  is 
offered  for  three  or  four  dollars.  This  book  is  a  reprint  —  cheaply  done — of 
an  old  book,  originally  published  nearly  or  quite  half  a  century  ago,  and  sold 
then  for  about  four  or  five  dollars.  Of  course  the  book  is  worthless  now. 
Any  High  School  Dictionary  which  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar,  is  wortb 
more  than  this  antiquated  cheap  reprint. 
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The  new  series  of  Readers  by  Eben  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Saperintendent  of  fh* 
Schools  of  Chelsea,  pablished  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  la 
especially  attractive,  even  in  the  modern  art  of  book-making.  These  booka 
exhibit  an  originality  of  thought  and  design  which  distinguishes  them  atwra 
the  ordinary  reading-books. 

The  First  Reader  has  a  teacher^s  edition  which  explains,  in  a  maimer  ao 
plain  that  anyone  can  understand,  the  process  of  teaching  primary  readlni^ 
which  has  made  the  schools  of  Chelsea  so  favorably  known,  and  yet  the  book 
is  adapted  to  any  good  method  of  teaching  this  subject. 

It  was  evidently  prominent  in  the  author's  thought  to  raise  the  literary 
standard  of  elementary  reading-books.  Too  often  iiave  the  authors  of  readin|^ 
books  lowered  the  standard  in  order  to  adapt  the  matter  to  childish  minda,  for- 
getting or  losing  sight  of  the  capabilities  of  children  in  this  respect.  The 
introduction  of  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  in  this  first  reader  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Second  Reader  is  composed  largely  of  stories  having  a  classic  origiD 
and  general  popularity,  while  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  child's  mind. 

The  Third  Reader  in  its  table  of  contents  shows  an  array  of  authora^ 
recognized  as  foremost  in  juvenile  literature.  Fairy  Tales  have  their  sliare  of 
space,  but  are  chosen  from  among  the  best,  not  one  of  them  being  harsh  or 
cruel,  or  containing  anything  that  would  disturb  or  frighten  the  tenderest  sea- 
sibility.  Childhood  is  the  proper  age  for  such  stories,  if  used  with  discretion. 
For  some  excellent  ideas  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  *^  Literar  j 
Landmarks,"  recently  published  by  Houghton,  Mililln  &  Co. 

These  books  contain  a  large  amount  of  religious  and  moral  training  presented 
in  a  manner  objectionable  to  no  one. 

The  Fourth  Reader  contains  solid  literature,  pure,  sweet,  and  elevating. 
Here,  as  in  the  preceding  books  the  author  has  studied  to  make  the  subject 
interesting,  then  to  arouse  thought,  and  finally  to  lead  to  right  action.  He  hae 
given  natural  food  to  children,  and  it  is  so  prepared  and  arranged  as  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  palatable  and  attractive  manner.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure 
to  see  this  kind  of  matter  finding  its  way  into  our  school  readers.  The  selec- 
tions in  general  in  this  series  are  from  the  best  known  and  purest  writers  of 
juvenile  classics. 

The  author  well  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Fourth  Reader,  that  the  place  for 
supplementary  reading  books  is  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  grades,  and  that 
beyond  the  Fourth  Book  the  English  classics  themselves,  in  their  entirety  will 
exert  a  higher  and  more  important,  as  well  as  more  enduring  influence. 

The  Fourth  Reader  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  and  information,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  exercises  for  training  the 
voice,  the  recommendation  of  best  books  for  home  reading,  and  the  selections 
of  patriotic  pieces,  will  prove  of  untold  value.  The  illustrations  and  the  typog- 
raphy are  of  the  highest  order.  For  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Davis  has  presented 
his  views  on  how  to  teach  reading  to  the  readers  of  Common  School  Educa- 
tion. These  articles  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  have  been  everywhere 
highly  approved. 

The  Register  and  Second  Official  Announcement  of  Clark  Universi- 
ty, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  issued  in  May,  1890,  is  full  of  useful  and  interesting 
matter. 
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LOUISA    M.    ALCOTT 
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i;»hi»ti  hy  Ki»\\ii  I>.  <'iii:\i:>.  Wiili  IN.rtraiis  ami  vit>\v  of  tlit*  Aicott  Home 
ill  <  oiii-oni.  Oiif  VoliiiiM'.  iriiim.  ['liifonu  with**  Litllo  \\«»iii«*n." 
I 'rift-.  »<1..*)0. 

No  wniitaii  wiiii'i  in  xhr.  \'m\i't\  *^iari*<  ovi»r  hiu\  uun'v.  dvvotwl  admiroiv  than 

Mi^«  AU'oti,  who  \\ri»n-  ••  IJiiI*-  Woummi  "  ami  in«»ro  tliaii  !w«iiiy  tJthf^r  bookss. 

IVolublv  in»  witiiiaii  was  i'vim*  iiioh'  fiivioil  bv  tb«»  iHwrs  of  rt»*tb*ss  ;;irl!»  who 

i->iit;  to  niak*'  taiiu' aiul  tortiiiif  with  tlirir  pciw.     K«»th  ihc  adtiiirin^  and  the 

mviou»i  will  liiul  a  ij^rviil  dt'al  to  iiit«M*i'<it  tIumii  in  th«.*  littb*  book  which  Mr>. 

rhtMH'V  ba^  iHrpartMl.     I.i\.**  far  \v«  iiil<*rf!»tinjj  and  noblo  havt*  bot'ii  thi*  j^ub- 

jfiMs  of  bu^r  v(»liini«"«;  ib«'  it'rord  of  Mi*<  Alcott's  biixy  lift*  i:*  iM»n<b*n'«ed  into 

tour  biindn'tl  >iiiall  pa^*"^-     It  i>  a  nio<i.t  intt'rf<iin^  «:tor\  — sonietiuiifi  aiiiun- 

in;;,  but  ott«'nrr  pa'litTif  and  rv<*n  |»i!iful.  -  •  .V.   )'.  11*  mi'*. 


n  :\'icxii>i£s. 

LIL.  FLIPWING  THE  SPY. 

A   Siom.     By  ibf  authored  "  Mi*j<  >  A  Sioin   von  riiiipuKN.     By  Liily 

TiMisoy"^  Mii^ion."  '*  Tip  <ai/*  '*<  >ur  '  K.  \Vi.s>i:i.iKM:iT,  author  of  •*  S|Kir- 

l/itll«*'Aun/'  ••  IVn.*'     ic.ino,  ilotli,  I  row    tin*    Tramp/'      With    ilhistfn- 

priif,  f<\AM.  tions    liy    Miss    A.    L.    i^lyiiiptou. 

..          -   .,          11.             »               '  l*»ino,  riotb,  price.  $1.2ri. 

On*'  of   tlio-f   briicbr»  «*wiM»t,   pun*  i  .  ^    '       ,.    /              .        ... 

,..,.,         .    t'     »•  I     1          .•     ,•.  A  bappv  liltb*  ftorv  in  which  :i  bat 

^  Titln'o       r  ilpw  111^      uoi»*»  voMi*'  ci««v«*r 

wbiidi  all  tru«' !»oy,  and  uirU  I'MJoy.       '  ^<.,r«*i    >«rvic«>  in  lrappin«;    Mr.    Kux. 

I  'I'lu*  i'«»nv#M*.«*ationji  between  lh»»  r>on- 

KIPiBOO    GANEY;     or.    The,  kiy,  Ihifrr,  IIoo«ter,  (;oos(',  and  Toad 

Lost    Chief    of    thw    Copper  ,  'i»<*  ^''^^ »*♦*""•'>*  I»"I»^*'""'*  «»»!  ••«»t»"*'hij;r. 

Mountain.  THEIR  CANOE  TRIP. 

Asn.ic^  «>!  riiwi  I.  \M.  M.viNM  i:i.  ■  \\y  M.vin  P.  W.  SMirii,  auth.ir  of 
IN  Jill  lliAKi  «n  \ii:n\.  Ity  :  * '.lollv  <i«»od  rinn««« :  or.  <  bild  Lif»' 
W  \i  II  K  \Vi  MwoKin.  WnbilhH-  !  on  ,\  Farm."  *'Jo|lv  <iood  Time^  ar 
iia'iou-  by  K.  T.  M«  rrill  bhiio.  i  .Sdiool,"  -  The  nn»wii</*.»t«-.  1vol. 
rioili.  prill-,  T<\r2:>.  I       liliuo.  clofb,  prut-.  i*!.25. 

\  bonk  of  adv  ntun-.*  in  ibi*  .*»ouil:in  '  A  b«':iliby,  l»HM'/y  «itory  of  out-tbior 

»..r  tlie  b,.\c.  aii.l   -om..  of   flu-  oiiK  '  Ht«*  on  \.-\\  K  n:;  la  rid  rivers  duiin>c  the 

,.                 •                                        '^  i  >ummerday>4.  wbi«h  will  be  a  boon  to 

■  '  all  sturdy  lad-^  and  lovers  of  a<jnaties. 

Mttiini,  post'pahi^  on  n'Cvipt  of  price, 

ROBERTS  BROS..     -     -     -    BOSTON. 


REMINGTON 

^^HLk  STANDARD 


IIA^  HK>:N  Fi>l 


Fifteen    Years    the    Standard, 

ANI> 

Einbraces  tlu-  Latest  and  Highest  Achievements  of 
Inventive   Skill. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMflNS  &   BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Every  School,  Every  Church  and  Every  Dwelling 

Should  Use 

The  Rossney  Gas  Sayer  and  Purifier, 

Anil  tliUH  Initurt'  botiltb  mitl  comrort  bh  well  »  grvtA  tAvlng  In  tiiui  BI118. 


With  evi^ry  iimt'hlDe  fiold,  the  Itonsiwy  (Jhs  Saving  Ciinipiiny  gUHrunteei', 
r>rer  ihe  nigtiiitiire  nf  thft  niHiiiij^r,  thiit  the  luuchltii!  m'111  nhow  nit  lHrf;e  h  per- 
ceiitiiKi?  ot  savinfCfl,  under  the  Bniue  ci>nditii>H)i,  ul  nny  time  within  ffve  rram, 
iiij  thf  iHhI  tt^Hts  may  »how,  and  should  It  not  du  so,  or  should  it  become  Inup- 
orutive  by  otli-kliig  up  with  gnu  tar,  then  the  nm(;hlne  »hHll  be  reuiovi-d  nnii 
puruhiii'e  money  refunded. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circ-vikdr, 
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APPLETONS' 

STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES. 


(■■''[■■■'■':'■•  I'.    ,4rr-:-;r/, V,    '../>   to  Chtc 


\'\  M-:     Sl^KlKS  : 


^ 


Appletons'  Elementary  Geography. 

tinii*.  ;r.il  ).!.•-«!. I -.  r:irt^  in  thiji  h.;:it:ii  «'miiiii  ('(iiiii<.,  t.ikiu;^  ;£l'it<Iu:tl  -?»*!»!« 
I«":iii  »li'-  kii"'Aii  S-.  »!{♦•  n«ik!Mtv\n.  Tin*  work  U  »lf^i;;iHMi  in  Im'  Mi.i.Mknta- 
\',\  iM»!  «.«.\  •!,  [.  (ii5»-  ui'l  ^!/«-.  JmiI  ai'^'i  ill  i)i«' St  \  Ic  :iii()  mimU^ V  I'f  it-  mat- 
r«  r  :iii«i  "i'N"!' i'Jii»  III  i>\  ih«  «>ii'»|»M'r.  Tlii*  rihi<itrati<)ns  li:t\  t*  \t**vu  <t'\**vtt^i 
\\i:'.!  ^:<!*  ••;ilf,  iii>i  Jin  iiiSfp^  an-  ili-^MlKl,  illii'IM'illillM.n'il  wirli  liallK'S. 
irfiM  lU  .  .,ii»l  .i!!  !:i.!i\«'. 

Ifitrocluction  price,  55  cents. 

Appletons'  Higher  Geography. 

Ilil-  \  ts.iiiiM' i*  in.{  :«  U'|»«-:iiii»ii  n|  llif  Kl<-iii<-iitai  \ ,  I'ithfi  iri  ii>  inart**r  or 
iiKul--  ..|  (l.\»  :'»|iii.»  ill,'  -iilijiij.  Ill  ii  til*'  iTirtU  I"*  vi«*\N«*ei  a**  a  »\h«»l«',  ainl 
•  III-  ^it.iJ  !h!-  of  ptiiiiical  .1*  •IriKiiiIiiii;  oii  \\iv  phyiiiMl  ir«*«»friajiliy  ar*» 
|i|il\  •\!'i;iiir.!  <.m:iI  |ii •iiniii«ii<'i'  i*  «riviMi  lu  t'lHiiiiH-rc*'  an«l  l«*aillii«>; 
i::i|ii-'i •'•-.:'>  tli.-  f>  *i«!:   ••!   |iliv«i(Mi  •'•.nilitiitii'i.     TIh*  iiia[f:  rlinAt'ii^e  <'oiii. 

{•.ni Ill   |»«'i:i!   ^^\   «    ■? :  ni  in^.*.  <ti^i  iinriu'^-,  and  aiti-ri«*  finish.     S(»<*4*iaJ 

^i  i«.  ••i|"fi'..i*,  w.ili    .itj^f.  I.i-i!sr«tul  niip-i  ai)ii  'li'-^i'iiplivi'  tna(t«>r,  »U|»|i|it'fl 

W  Jth«»i|!   .:  i'|-.!i«'ii  ll  •  NjM'l!**-. 

Iiitroduction   price,   $1.25. 

Appletons'  Physical  Geography. 

I  In*  .  '  \s  r!i'-ii.::  « .••••:;i  .ij-liy  -i:.?.«i*  iiriii\ai<-<l  ain«*n,!;  irxlbonks  on  tin* 
■»iil'jt .'.  |!«  "^1  ••!  iijilm!-.  iiK'liiijf.. -u<-h  «'^iun«'nr  <ri«Mitiric  !*inria1i'»ts  as 
«,»«i.i.  k.-  •»..-.  \i'\N  ini  I  \ .  Ili'rhiMi'k.  ^i^'Vi'ii-i.  <i:niiii'tt.  hall.  M«M'riani,  lirlt- 
;•'!■.  I  :• '■••  ii.-«ii  *-»■•  :.'  \.««««Mi;i  K.  Kmii/.  :iihl  otlii*!*,  |»r«"'i'iitiM;x  .111  arrav 
••!  '.'  •  I'!  ;:•  \«  :  !«•■!•»;.    •iiii'i'l  in  (li*    iii.ikiiitr  n|  a  ■^iiiAili*  »«*\iI»imiJ;. 

Intr()«hH:ti<)n   price,  $1.60. 

^/ ■    ;'     ■  •'     •  '';.>■•'/     ■■•      Si  nf^    f-.f>r-f>1lJ,    *i,    f.-.frf,t  rS    if 'ft     .Kt7j»<«.»/- 

•  .""'  ■       "I-       I-  .'■    '     -'i        '      *    ••.'  .•!••  }->ii    ftt''t',s,        I.i^ii  f'llf    trt'in.s 

•  .    *.  f.  •»■»    'i-.'    ■ '  !  r  .fhi' *i'iii    tiifl  t  yt'f,if)/,;> 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubMers, 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TEHCHERS'  HGENCY. 


Wbat  elements  an  necessary  to  make  tbis  A^ncy  of  the  most  service  to  yon? 


ENERGY.  No  ]»ains  will  bo  spnrcil,  but  prompt  and  eftleiont  action 
will  bo  tiikiMi  to  procure  jHwitions  for  teachers  or  li*aclier.s  for 
(lositioiLs. 

INDUSTRY.     Our  aim  anil  purjwsc  is  to  give  each  api»licatioii   our 
f     iuimciliate  and  untiring  attention. 

KNOWLEDGE.  This  we  must  have,  concJrninji:  butli  the  positions  to 
be  tille'l  anil  the  teachers  to  fill  them.  Moreover,  special  care 
and  judgment  are  needed  to  fit  the  one  to  the  other. 

HONESTY.  Honesty  of  purpose  and  fairness  in  dealing  are  essen- 
tial to  sncce?*s  everywhere,  but  especially  in  this  business. 

OUR    SUCCESS. 

We  are  constantly  placing  teachers  in  all  grades  aufl  in  all  parts 
of  tin*  country,  but  we  tlirect  our  attention  especially  to  New  Kngland. 

OUR    TERMS. 

Wv  charge  the  usual  registration  fee,  $2.00,  which  covers  the 
t'Min  of  two  years.  We  dt/fei*  from  others  in  that  our  commission 
<'f  fn**  ju-r  rent  is  charjj:ed  only  on  salary  actually  Veceivetl  within 
(»ne  vi-ar,  an<l  is  payable  when  received* 

OUR    FACILITIES. 

Tlirouiih  our  two  publicaticms,  EdUCStlOn  and  Common 
School  Education,  we  can  reach  a  large  and  grooving  eon- 
Mituencv. 

Don't  fail  to  join  our  Agency,  if  you  want  to  improve  position 
<»r  salary. 

W«'  sav»'  time  and  monry  for  th«>.se  intending  to  employ  teachers, 
and  iiive  tlu*m  a  lu-tter  srh'ctirin. 

Your  corri'spond»Mice  is  respectfully  requested. 

EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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Every  School,  Every  Church  and  Every  Dwelling 


The  Rossney  Gas  SaYer  and  Purifier, 

Anil  time  Inaurr  lieultli  ntiil  camFtiTt  ns  w«1t  n  ffreattiitvliig  in  Uas  IliriS' 


With  every  iittu'liino  iiolil.  thn  Kosiincy  tius  duvtiig  ('ouipniiy  Kuuriuito-s. 
over  the  Blgnftturtt  uf  ih«  iiiiin:it;cr,  Uittl  the  muohiiie  will  show  uit  lurj^o  u  jier- 
vcntUKe  o(  gavhifi^,  uiiiler  Ihi-  $atiR'  cnnditi'iii?,  Ht  nay  time  wtlhin  llv<?  yeurt. 
■IB  the  trial  tens  iiiuy  show,  hihI  flmulcl  It  not  do  bd,  or  should  it  bcuoiiie  liii)i>- 
erative  by  stifkiiig  up  wirh  gns  tar,  then  the  mnchliic  shiill  he  reuiovtil  iitnl 
parutiARe  iiiuney  refunded. 
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A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry. 


•\      I         \    .:::•    I.      \*>'>   '\  \\"       M.    I>  lli!r«!     l.ii'8l'»:S    •••vt^til      •.i.-l    l-.i'M,^ 

•  ■.•:••••     •  •.   N\  }•;  .  J  wi  .1.   ^  ..i  M  v\-.  M    I'..  i-.'!jf   aii'h  »;•  '>\    IIm\1."\  a. 

N     •• .'•     '   I  .   •     sr  '•>    I'l    ri.\  *!«>!"i;\    .-.Si'!    I  I  »  ;^  1-  I.»'." 

Iiitro.iuvtKni   rno»>.  $1.22. 

ntrodiK  tior^  tf>  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 

!;•.   \\  :.  .  •     •:    I     M  v.'::;«^    I  !.    I»  .  I  ;.::••.!  >m:'-*  «  ••nimj-^inh-'r  "i    K'lii"«- 
M  .-.  ^l■  •  .    ^-    I   I- ■     ;    M . .  M-.':\  mK"  **.  .iiit;i!  \ .   \'2n\f     I ':'.t«'.  >!,."»•♦ 


Anthurizt'd  F^hvsIoloi,'v  Series. 


I:  .-i   .  ••      :     !...  W    •       I     i 

ji  i,..-«i»\-»   |\    i|'.  ( .!  i.N !!.   !«\   .i«-n.'N\«»T    AM'    ll«»i  r«»\,    i-ir 

•.lt.\i  •    !.•'  ..!  .:   -^     I   .\«  ^.  M     i»  .  !.■!•   Ilijl-   **i-h"i'l   irr  !•!•;;.      Iniio- 

\ .      :  .  .•   .  ■...  .•     ;  .-. 
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Books  Especially  Suited  for  Public  Schools. 

Brooks's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Standard  or  Graded  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

1 1)  f  rod.     Excb. 

Brooks's  Normal  Elementary  Algrebra 60.84     0.60 

Thin  ii'iiqiio  tfcuik  lui!«  Ix'cii  ciihiri^e't  to  in«;c<t  ihff  Wiiiitu  of  thoM^  wi^li 
tngt'.i  panHthCivouiiiiiUiinii  lor  li«itlll»^illn  totheliij^hi'^t  iintvcraitleii 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigronometry,  .    .      .84       .00 

A  iiuiii!:**r  i>f  iivw  tltfiirt'iiM  S<:ivt*  Ih:(>ii  a<iiU-.i).  siihI  the  book  ha**  beon 
f>tht'i'wise  cnlargt-ci  u!i«l  iiui>rovtMl. 

Brooks's  Geometry  t  Separate  • 68       .40 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  {.N«w  work-  .    .    1.20 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic 2.25 

Mental  Philosophy 1.75 

Methods  of  Teachingr 1.75 

Theae  are  not  lont  fur  exaiJiiuAtiMii,  «'Xfeiit  on  receipt,  of  prifit*. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters 67 

A  work  wbifb  outfbl  to  bo  on  fTory  l:iblr. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature 40 

This  little  book  uivvh  :i  th<<toiii.;ii  knowb^lge  of  the  few  fuiidauifiital 
fiKtu  111  eHch  'iiuiifh  ot'  ineiiitMrc*. 

Lyte's  Practical  Book-keepingr 60 

Thii  littb'  book  i:i\c^  u  putctieal  and  tliorotigti  knowletli^e  of  tbe  mm 
nice  ot  arrtiiint**  :ii  tmll  ibe  s[>a«'('  other  bikiktf  occupy 

Montgromery'8  Industrial  Drawing:,  Primary  Num- 
bers     08 

Montifomery's  Drawing.  Intermediate  Numbers  .    .     .20 
**  **  Grammar  School  Numbers     .20 

Judson  Perry  Welsh's  Practical  Grammar 48 

FewBmith's  Elementary  Grammar 30        .20 

B]n>rlish  Grammar 42        .SO 

Griffin's  Natural  Philosophy 84        .60 

TliiM  book  rfsitHiiis  ih«-  bit»'it  •li»<'ovi"ri»'>»  in  chTtricity,  units  of  in«a»- 

lllt'!l:»":'t.-.  »•!»• 

PetfTBon's  P'amiliar  Science,  l^nio 50 

iJiiio l.OO 

Sheppard's  United  States  Constitution 50 

Topical  Outlines  in  the  History  and  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 20 

•1".«.    «.  :«.  fHpital  i'ttl*   wiuk.  i«!t4'M,l*Ml  ro<>..ivi>  t«"U'h«M>  hibor  in  wiit 
nw;  lie   tl'«'    blit>k!»>-i>-l.  .itxt  iMip:!':'  in   vop\  Ing  topics  in  )ii:it<iry, 

«'tc.,  'o»    !u!Ul>    »'\  iMii'i.ltloli-* 

Pelton'H  Outline  Maps       ptr  sit  25.00 

••  ••  **     I.'iMiiiioii  ^i/r.  oil  Mpriii^  roller!^    "•      12.00 

II  .<         ,.  .»  ••       .1      18.00 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO.,  Publishers. 

<U4  Art-li  Htrcft.  riiiladclphin,  l*a. 


FLORIDA  ORANGES. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  STOCK  OF 

The  Boston  Orange  Growers'  Company 

Stock  non^assesHabie*    Par  Value  of  ShareHf  $4%0* 

D.  P.  IVJ:s,  IVesidcnt,  WM.  E.  MlKnOCK/rn^asurpr, 

(of  D.  P.  Ives  &  4*0.,  Boston.)  (of  Sampson,  Muiilook  &  C'o.^  Boston.  ;• 

As  Safe  an  a  First  Mortgage, 

Better  than  Life  Insurance, 


The  Conipauy  i*  o\\ni»r  of  iin«M)ounih«MV(l  Oranj^o  (Irovos  and  Orange  I^nuls* 
at  Fort  Meade,  I'olk  <'o..  South  FJor'nhi,  whirh  are  rapidly  hicn-asni^  hi  value, 
and  H'hich  will  continue  to  hear  trull  in  larj^**  quantities  for  \ery  many  years. 

Twelve  shares  of  stock  only  are  isf^ued  for  each  acre  of  ^rove  of  one  hundred 
choice  trees*. 

The  American  Loan  and  Trust  ('ompany.  of  Boston.  Capital  S1,000,(KH»,  hy 
endorsement  upon  e^ch  certitlcato  of  stock  i«*u«*d.  tfurant«'es  to  pay  0  per  cent, 
annual  dividends  on  the  stock,  payable  semi-annually  at  their  oliUv,  in  Boston, 
continuing  for  six  years,  after  tfanuary  K  ISiH,  from  which  time  stockholder!) 
are  to  receive  the  fuU  proritB  of  the  jjroves,  und  increased  dividends  to  ten, 
iHtcen,  twenty,  twenty-tlve,  and  perhaps  tliirty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
coutiuuanct*  of  the  same  for  p'neration<^,  with  corre^poniiingly  increased 
value  of  the  stock  may  be  rx[iecti'd. 

Stock  will  be  sold  in  lots  of  one  or  more  shares,  as  desired,  at  its  par  value, 
•50. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  business  and  nu'tluxls  <»f  the  Boston 
Orange  Growers*  Company,  are  acquainted  with  its  ollicers  and  are  ourselves 
investors  in  the  business:  - 

IIOKATIO  Al>AMS,  40  Water  Street,  B«»«ton,  Kesidern'**,  Kingston,  Mass. 
GkO.  B,  Waickkn,  State  National  Bank,  Bo^Ion. 

IIknuv  FJ.  rKiKri-.  Secretary  nf  Stale,  Bi»sion. 

(iKOKUK  Sami'^ox.  (Sanipsnn,  Murdock  A:  Co.),  Boston. 

Jinix  llofLWK.Li..  .Ir.,  (I..  C.  Chase  \  Co.),  B<»sion. 
Fi.KK.-iiiK  LaI)I»,  Attorney.  Boston. 

Certificates  of  suu-k  with  guaranty  as  al)(»ve  stated  will  bt*  forwarded  upon 
receipt  of  bankabb*  funds  tlu-n-for.  '  Wifb  y<mr  ordt-r  pl»'a«Je  givi'  the  name  of 
the  magazine  or  paper  in  which  you  saw  the  a«lvertisement. 

M.  D.  BROOKS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  I^EDSTliADS 

May  b<r  found  at  nur  wareror.ins,  iii  ^n-iiHT  vari.Mv  (»f  p.it'ertis  and  colors  than 

el-^ewhere  in  New  Kfi«rland.     Wv  aim  t«>  cNrrl  in  -lyie  an«l  quality. 

Fine  B»Mldiiitf,  .Maiitb'  lied-^.  Sprinj;-;,  lots,  iSiC. 

H.  W.  BIGELOW   COMPANY.  IMPORTERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS 

No.  70  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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New    England    Magazine    Co., 

3(5  Bromfielfl  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
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Invi'iiHvc   Skill. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Every  School,  Every  Church  and  Every  DwellinR 

Should  Use 

The  Rossney  Gas  Saver  and  Purifier, 


With  ycry  iiiHi'Iiiiii'  ^vh\.  Ilic  linii^iK-y  <i;is  i^aviri^  ('(iniiiniiy  xunrHiilec's, 
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Seiiil   for   I_)t^!serii.>tivt'  Circul.'ii", 


ROSSNEY  CAS   SAVING    CO., 

No.  4  Liberty  Sq.,   Boston,  Mass. 
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FiiK   im.li   SCHfiDls  AND  ACADEMIC  GRADES. 


I  UK  h:i,hMT:Nr.S  OF  CHEMISTRY.     l-»   ri.-t-— t  F.  «'.  i  i.akkk. 
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Fifteen  Years  the  Standard, 

And  is    the    Ijciuler    in    Iinprovemunts.      Einbi-acos    tin- 

Latest  and  Highest  Achievements  of  Iiivt-ntive 

and  Mechanical  Skill. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  N.  T. 

"^ALMOST  IDEALLY  PERFECT.'^^ 


fxtrnet/fom  a  LtUrr/rom  I'r.  It.   W.  T/WMAS,  r.iJi(,.r  of  the  People's  Churel,.. 
Chkauo,  III. 

CiiiOAGO.  April  8,  IStlO, 
One  could  wish  thai  liu  u-«re  a  child  again,  tlmt  he  nilKhC  go  to  the  schoul)' 
•Bd  have  txtfurc  him  ttio  Iji-oki^  th:it  aru  |iubli:!)K;d  fur  tlir,  cliildreti  mid  ynutli 
of  our  time.  I  hnvu  fimiui  nrp;it  jilfasun'  and  profit  hi  oxuniliihi;;  IIakpf.kV 
Readeks.  F'ri<m  tlic  Itrxt  to  rhi'  hist  vohiriie  Ihf^y  are  almost  Ideally  iierfuvt: 
Mid  In  the  nion;  tli^iii  a  Lhoiisuiid  pagi^^  thurr  in  unt  uiie  iiiljiroper  nr  hurtful 
word  or  HeiJtim till t.  All  if  }<ur-:,  h-'Ip/iil,  vnmbUng;  auil  the  mind  U  led  iiloii^ 
br  easy  and  natural  stt'pft  fmni  tliit  tiiiu[>)cst  EeDt«hc«-«  tu  the  hl^lier  and  mure 
dffflcult  fnruis  of  tliouj;hL  and  i-xpre^slon  as  used  by  the  best  autliorii. 

II.  W.  Thomas. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 
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"  1  oilviiii  all  |>!»r(-mii  in  liavo  tliuir  linj«  iiml  ^irN 
type -wrll  111  e-  A  ?.toiiiit!v.ii'liiT  «'"'  <■■■■'"  lyi-i'"titi.  l.i>  i 
•tty  tUikti  a  greul  Uroik  atiiulur."— tii  lui.i:-  Kfc.mti,  on  ' 


'  Remington  Standard  Typewriter. 


For  Fiftoou  Yirars  iIil-  St:iii<l:ir*i,  111111  l<«lny  llu-  iii'^^t  |ii--ifi--.-i  il.'wU la- 
ment of  tUe  wfitiiifj  mucliiiH',  ciiilnxKiii^  thi^  liitisL  iitul  hi^'litsl  iifliirvc- 
,     inents  of  invuiitivi^  iiinliiifcliiiiiii-ul  .■•kill.    Wl>  ikU  ioWic  RfmiiigWii  fwvy 
improvement  tiiat  stiuly  iiml  ciipitiil  can  bpciifi'. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT. 

_  NEW  YORK. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

.national  Educational  Association, 

-  AT  ST,  PAUL,  JINNESOTA,  IN  JULY,  1890, 

THK 

Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway, 

will  Bell  cxciii-'jioii  lidiftn  t<i  SI.  I'aiil  aii'l  rotiirii  frimi  |ioints  on  its  ;'>70" 
miles  of  road  in  IIIiiKiis,  Wi^^coii.-iiii.  Miniicsciln.  Iowa,  .Mis.^imri,  S.mtli 
Doliotn.  ami  NorOi  l)ak<'l:i.  on  llic  1>asis  ol' ONE  PIRST'CL,ASS 
FARE  (plus  Q-'AXi  (ov  nuTuh,i-.slii|,  Tec)  FOR  THE  ROUND 
TRIP,  :iij.I  il  i>  Li.n(i.]>iillv  h,-Vw\,;\  that  all  priiidpal  cuiiiK'aJny  liin'^ 
in  tlip  East,  Wfst.  aii.l  S.nith  ivill  jciii  in  making  siuiilar  raws  u?  faiv 
for  this  occasion 

For  lUiiiw.  litni-talik'B,  iiml  firi'iilarrf  jrivinji  lull  inloiniation, 
call  on  or  aiUlrcss 

CHAS.  A.    BROWN, 

A".  K,  pHmtfugvi'  Agint,  Chlemjo,  Mihviutl.'cc  tmtl  St,  I'mil  Ity. 
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